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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE L 


Eepresentations in outline of crania of Proboscidea : an- 
terior views, drawn to scale, one-twentieth of the natural 
size. The figures in this Plate have been reproduced from 
the original drawings by Mr. Ford in Plates XLII. and 
XLIII. of the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis (see vol. i. p. 476), 
in which the crania are drawn one-eighth of the natural size. 
(See page 14.) 

Fig. 1. Dmotherium giganteum. After Kaup. 

Fig. 2. Mastodon Ohioticus, After figure in Americ. Phil. Trans. 
1838, vol. viii., PI. III. 

Fig. 3. Mastodon Andium, After specimen in British Museiun. 

Fig. 4. Mastodon Perimensis. After specimen figured in Plate 
XXXVIII. of the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis. 

Fig. 5. Mastodon Sivalensis. After specimen figured in Plate XXXII. 
of the F. A. S. 

Fig. G. Elephas homhifrons. After specimen figured in Plate XXVIL 
of the F. A. S.’ 

Fig. 7 Elephas Oanesa, After Col. Baker’s cranium figured in Plate 
XXL of the F. A. S. 

Fig. 8. Elephas insignis. Described by Dr. Falconer as ‘ the most 
singular and grotcs(|ne of all the Indian Elephants ; ’ old ; after 
, cranium figured in Plate XV. of F. A. S. 

Fig. 8 a. Elephas insignis. After cranium figured in Plate XVII., fig. 1, 
of F. A. S. 

Fig. 8 h. Elephas insignis. Very young cranium after that figured in 
F. A. 8., PL XVIII., fig. 3. 

Fig. 9. Elephas planifrons. After cranium figured in PL IX., F. A. S. 
Fig. 10. Elephas Africa mis. Existing species. 

Fig. 11. Elephas meridionalis. After Nesti’s drawing of cranium from 
the Val d’Arno. 

Fig. 12. Elephas ITgsiidricus. After cranium figured in Plate IV. of 
F. A. 8. 

Fig. 12 a. Elephas Hgsudricus. Cranium of young animal after that 
figured in Plate VI., fig. 1, of F. A. S. 

Fig. 33. Elephas Namadicus. After that figured in Plate XIL A of 
F. \. 8. 

Fig. 14. Elephas Indicus. Existing species ; var. Dauntela. 

Fig. 14 a. Elephas Indicus. Existing species ; var. Mukna. 

Fig. 14 b. Elephas Indicus. Existing species ; young. 

Fig. 15. Elephas primigenius. After Fischer. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE II. 

Eepresentations in outline of crania of Proboscidea : profile 
views, drawn to scale, one-twentieth of the natural size. The 
figures in this Plate have been reproduced from the original 
drawings by Mr, Ford in Plates XLIV. and XLV. of the 
Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis (see vol. i. p. 476), in which 
the crania are drawn one-eighth of the natural size. (See 
page 14.) 

Fig. 1. Dinotlierium giganteum. After Kaup. 

Fig. 2. Mastodon Ohioticus. After figure in American Phil. Trans. 
1838, vol. viii., Plate III. 

Fig. 3. Mastodon angustidens. After figure in Dc Blainville’s Ost^o- 
graphie. Plate III. 

Fig. 4. Mastodon Andium. •Brit. Mus. specimen. 

Fig. 5 Mastodon Perimensis. After specimen figured in Plate 
XXXIX. of F. A. S. 

Fig. G. Mastodon Sivalensis. After specimen figured in Plate XXXIII., 
fig. 4, of F. A. S. 

Pig. 7. Mastodon Arvernensis. After Nesti. 

Fig. 8. Mastodon longirostris. After Kaup. 

Fig. 9. Mastodon latidens. After specimens figured in Plate XXXI., 
fig. 4, and Plate XXX., fig. 6 a, of P. A. S. ^ 

Fig. 10. Elephas Cliftii. After Clift’s specimen. 

Fig. 11. Elephas homhifrons. After specimen figured in Plate XXVIII., 
fig. 1, ofF. A. S. 

Fig. 12. Elephas Ganesa. After specimen figured in Plate XXIL, fig. 1, 
of F. A. S. 

Fig. 13. Elephas insignis. After specimen figured in Plate XVII., 
fig. 2, of F. A. S. 

Fig. 13a. Elephas insignis. After specimen figured in Plate XVIL, 
fig. 4? of F. A. 8. 

Fig. 14. Elephas planifrons. After specimen figured in Plate X., fig. 1. 

of F. A. S. ’ ® 

Fig. 15. Elephas Africamis, Existing species. 

Fig. IG. Elephas meridionalis. After Nesti. 

Fig. 17. Elephas Hysudricus. After specimen figured in Plate V., fig. 1 
ofF. A. S. ^ ^ 

Fig. 17 a. Elephas iJysudricMS^young. After specimen figured in Plate 
VI., fig. 2, of F. A. 8. 

Fig. 18. Elejyhas Namadicus. After specimen figured in Plate XII B 
fig. 1, ofF. A. 8. * ' 

Fig. 19. Elephas Indicus. Existing species ; var. Dauntela. 

Fig. 19 a. Elephas Indims. Existing species; var. Mukna. 

Fig. 19 Elephas Indicus. Existing species; young individual. 

Fig. 20. Elephas primigenms. Aftjer Fischer. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE III. 


Mastodon (Tetralophodon) longirostris and Mastodon 
(Trilophodon) angustidens. 

The figures in this Plate have been copied fi'oni those by 
Mr. Ford in Plate XI., vol. xiii., of the Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc., with which the memoir on Mastodon was originally 
illustrated. They are rather less than one-fourth (two- 
ninths) of the natural size. 

Fig. 1. Mastodon ( Tetralophodon) longlrostris^ Kaup, from Eppelsheim : 
plan-view of the penultimate true molar from the left side of the 
upper jaw. a, anterior talon ; posterior talon ; b, c, d, the 
four principal ridges which compose the crowns of the ^ inter- 
mediate molars’ in the Tctralophodons. An irregular longi- 
tudinal cleft along the middle divides the crown into an inner 
and outer division. (See page 24.) 

Fig. 2. The same tooth seen in profile. From a cast in the Geological 
Society’s collection. 

Fig. 3. Mastodon {^Trilophodon) angustidens^ from the D6p. Gers, in the 
Sub-Pyrenees: plan-view of the penultimate true molar from the 
left side of the upper jaw, showing the worn discs of the three 
principal ridges which compose the crowns of the ‘ intermediate 
molars ’ in the Trilophodons. a, anterior talon ; ty posterior 
talon ; 5, c, d, the three ridges. The longitudinal cleft is par- 
tially worn out. (See page 22.) 

Fig. 4. The same tooth, seen in profile. From a specimen in the 
collection of M. Lartet, For. Mem. G. S., Seissan, Gers. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IV. 

Mastodon (Tetralophodon) Aevernensis prom the Crag. 

The figures in this Plate have been copied from those by 
Mr. Ford in Plate XII., vol. xiii., of the Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc., with which the memoir on Mastodon was originally 
illustrated. They are rather less than one-fourth (two- 
ninths) of the natural size. 

[The letters to the figures refer to the same parts as in fig. 1, PL III.] 
Fig. 1. Mastodon (Tetralophodon^ ArvemensiSf from Ramsey, near 
Harwich : plan- view of the germ of the penultimate true molar 
from the right side of the upper jaw. (See page 33.) 

Fig. 2. The same tooth, seen in profile. A large flanking mammilla is 
seen to occupy the middle of each valley. This specimen is in 
the collection oPthe Rev. J. R. Marsden, Great Oakley, Essex. 

Fig. 3. Mastodon {Tetralophodoti) Arvcrnensis^ from Suffolk : plan- 
view of the germ of the last true molar from the left side of the 
lower jaw. (See page 31.) c, e?, e, /, the five ridges 
composing the crown, the mammillse of which are disposed 
alternately. 

Fig. 4. The same tooth, seen in profile. 

[Figs. 3 and 4 are drawn from a cast in the Geological Society’s 
Museum ; the ‘ bourrelet ’ being partly restored from a Crag 
molar of similar age, also in the Society’s collection.] 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE V. 

Elephas (Stegodon) Cliptii and Elephas (Stegodon) 

INSIGNIS. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Elephas Cliftii. Views in plan and profile of last true 
molar, lower jaw, left side, rather less than one-fourth (two- 
nintlis) of the natural size. Copied from drawings by Mr. Ford 
in Plate XXX., figs. 5 and 5 a, of the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis. 
(See page 85, and vol. i. p. 462.) 

Figs. 3 and 4. Elephas insignis. Views in plan and profile of a frag- 
ment of lower jaw containing the last true molar, rather less than 
one-fourth (two-ninths) of the natural size. Copied from draw- 
ings by Mr. Ford in Plate XX., figs. 8 and 8 a, of the F. A. S. 
(See page 85, and vol. i. p. 452.) 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE VI. 

Elephas (Loxodon) Apeioanus, Elephas (Loxodon) pla- 
NiFEONS^ Elephas (Euelephas) Indicus, and Elephas 
(Euelephas) peimigenixjs. 

Fig. 1. ElepliaB Africanus, First true molar, lower jaw, left side, one- 
half of the natural size. Reproduced from a drawing by Mr. 
Ford in Plate XIII. A, fig. 8, of the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis. 
(See page 90, and vol. i. p. 440.) 

Fig, 2. Elephas planifrons. Last true molar, lower jaw, left side, three- 
eighths of the natural size. Reproduced from a drawing by 
Mr. Ford in Plate XL, fig. 2, of F. A. S. (See page 92, and 
vol. i. p. 430.) 

Fig. 3. Elephas Indicus. Last true molar, lower jaw, right side, of the 
existing Indian Elephant, three-eighths of the natural size. 
Reproduced from a drawing by Mr. Ford in Plate XIII. A, fig. C, 
of the F. A. S. (See pages 147 & 151, and vol. i. p. 440.) 

Fig. 4. Elephas primigenius. Last true molar, lower jaw, right side, 
three-eighths of the natural size. Copied from a drawing by Mr. 
Ford in Plate XIII. A, fig, 1, of the F. A. S. (See pages 147 
159, and vol. i. p. 439.) 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE VIL 

Elephas (Loxodon) peiscus. 

Fig. 1. Crown view of last lower molar, left side, one- third of the 
natural size. The drawing is a copy of one by Mr. Ford in 
Plate XIV., fig. 7, of the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis. The spe- 
cimen is from Grays Thurrock, and is now in the British Museum. 
(Cat. No. 39,370.) It is fully described at page 96. 

Fig. 2. Vertical longitudinal section of same tooth, one-half of the 
natural size. Copied from Plate XFV., fig. 7 ft, of the F. A. S. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Views in plan and profile of the penultimate true molar, 
lower jaw, left side, one-half of the natural size. These draw- 
ings have been executed by Mr. Dinkel from the original 
specimen in the collection of the Rev. John Gunn, which Mr. 
Gunn forwarded to London for the purpose, subsequently to Dr. 
Falconer^s death. The specimen is fully described at page 99. 
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DESCEIPTION OP PLATE VIII. 

Elephas (Loxodok) meeidionalis. 

Fig. 1. Last true molar, lower jaw, right side, one-third of the natural 
size. The drawing is a copy of one by Mr. Ford in Plate XIV. B, 
fig. 18, of the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis. The specimen from 
the ^ Mammaliferous Crag ’ is in the Norwich Museum, and is 
fully described at page 130. 

Figs. 2 and 3. Views in plan and profile of a lower molar from the Val 
d’Arno, in Dr. Buckland a collection, in the Oxford Museum. 
The drawings are one-third of the natural size, and are copies of 
those by Mr. Ford in the F. A. S., Plate XIV, B, figs. 17 and 
17 a. (See page 131.) 

Fig. 4. Crown of a last upper molar, left side, of a very old animal, in 
an advanced stage of wear. The specimen is in the Norwich 
Museum, and is described at page 137. The drawing, one- 
third of the natural size, is copied from one by Mr. Ford in the 
F. A. S., Plate XIV. B, fig. 14 a. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE IX. 

Elephas (Euelephas) antiques. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Views in profile and plan of third milk molar, lower jaw, 
right side, from Kent. The drawings, one- third of the natural 
size, are copied from those by Mr. Ford in the Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis, Plate XIV. A, figs. 7 and 7 a. The specimen is 
described at page 443 of vol. i. (See also page 180 of this vol.) 

Figs. 3 and 4. Views in plan and profile of last molar, lower jaw, left 
side, from Saffron Walden.- A description of the specimen will 
be found at page 443 of vol. i. The drawings, one-third of the 
natural size, are copied from those by Mr. Ford in the F. A. S., 
Plate XIV. A, figs. 11 and 11 a. (See pages 147 & 184.) 

Fig. 5. Another last lower molar, left side, from Rome, described at 
page 443 of vol. i. The drawing is one-third of the natural 
size, and is a copy of one by Mr. Ford in the F. A. S., Plate 
XIV. A, fig. 13 a. (See page 185.) 

[Fig. 4 of PI. XIII. A of F. A.S. has not been reproduced in this Plate as stated 
at p. 440 of vol i. See list of Errata in vol. i.] 
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DESCEIPTION GF PLATE X. 


Elephas (Euelephas) Columbi and Elephas (Euelephas) 
Aemeniacus. 

The figures in this Plate have been copied from drawings 
by Mr. Dinkel, which appeared in the ^ Natural History 
Review ’ for 1863, Plates I. & II. 

Fig. 1. Elephas Columhi. Section of the middle portion of an adult 
lower molar, from the Post-Pliocene deposit of the Brunswick 
Canal, near Darien, in Georgia, one-half of the natural size; 
showing the disposition and relative proportions of the ivory, 
enamel, and cement, as compared with corresponding sections of 
E. Jndicus and E. primigenius, contained in the Faima Antiqua 
Sivalensis, and in Plate V. of vol. i. (See page 222.) 

Fig. 2. Elephas Columhi. Kepresents the crown aspect of an ante- 
penultimate true molar, of the lower jaw, left side (m. 1), one- 
half of the natural size. No. 741 a, Mus. Coll, of Surg. The 
eight anterior ridges are worn, the rest being intact. From 
Mexico. (See page 220.) 

Fig. 3. Elephas Armeniacus. Represents the crown aspect of the last 
true molar (m. 3), upper jaw, left side, oi E, Armeniacus, from 
a specimen in the British Museum, No. 32,250, procured by 
Col. Giels, in the province of Erzeroum in Armenia. One-half 
of the natural size. (See page 247.) 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XI. 

Elepiias (Loxodon) Melitensis. 

The figures in this Plate are of the natural size, and have 

been copied from drawings executed by Mr. Dinkel for Dr. 

Falconer, from the original specimens forwarded from Malta 

by Capt. Spratt. 

Figs. 1 and 1 a. Views in plan and profile of last upper true molar, left 
side. Described at page 292. 

Figs. 2 and 2 a. Views in plan and profile of penultimate upper true 
molar, right side. Described at page 294. 

Figs. 3, 3 a, and 3Z>. Three difierent views of a very perfect specimen 
of the milk tusk. Described at page 29G. 

Figs. 4 and 4 a. Views in plan and jirofile of a germ specimen of the 
penultimate upper milk molar, or in. m. 3. (See page 297.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XH. 

Elephar (Loxodon) Melitensis. 

The figures in this Plate are of the natural size, and have 

been copied from drawings executed by Mr. Dinkel for Dr. 

Falconer, from the original specimens forwarded from Malta 

by Capt. Spratt. 

Figs. 1 and 1 a. Views in plan and profile of antepenultimate milk 
molar, m. m. 2. (See page 297.) 

Figs. 2 and 2 a. Views in plan and profile of penultimate lower milk 
molar, or m. m. 3. (See page 297.) 

Figs. 3 and 3 «. Views in jfian and profile of the last lower milk molar, 
or m. m. 4, showing the crown perfect. (See page 297.) 

Figs. 4 and 4 a. Views in plan and profile of last lower true molar, or 
t. m. 3, (See page 293.) 
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DESCRIPTION OP PLATE XIIL 

Elephas (Loxodon) Melitensis, 

The figures in this Plate are copied from drawings exe- 
cuted by Mr. Dinkel for Dr. Falconer, from the original 
specimens forwarded from Malta by Captain Spratt. Dr. 
Falconer has inscribed on the drawings ^ Zebbug Cave, Malta. 
Captain Spratt, R.N.’ 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Pour different views of a dorsal vcilebra, one-half 
of the natural size, apparently that described at page 302. 

Figs. 5 and 0. Two different views of a fragment of the pelvis, showing 
the acetabulum, probably that referred to at page 303. One- 
third of the natural size. 
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DESCRIPTION OP PLATE XIV. 

Elephas (Loxodon) Meli^tensis. 

The figures in this Plate are one-third of the natural size, 
and have been copied from drawings executed by Mr, Dinkel 
for Dr. Falconer, from the original specimens forwarded 
from Malta by Captain Spratt. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Kopresent the anterior, outer, and posterior aspects 
of the shaft, the lower articular surface, and a ’transverse sec- 
tion of the left humerus, apparently that described at page 303. 

Figs. G, 7, 8, 9, and 10. llepresent the posterior, inner, and Jinterior 
surfaces and section of the shaft of the left femur, apparently 
that described at page 303. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XV. 

Ehinooeros hemitcechus. 

The figures in this Plate represent the ^ Clacton Skull ^ in 
the British Museum (Cat. No. 27,836, not 132,133, as stated 
in text), described by Professor Owen, in the ^ British Fossil 
Mammalia,’ as Rhinoceros leptorhimis. The figures have 
been copied from original drawings executed for Dr. Falconer 
by Mr. Dinkel, and are one-ninth of the natural size. (See 
pages 317 & 351.) 

Fig, 1. Profile view of oranium, showing partial nasal septum projecting 
downwards. 

Fig. 2. Under surface. The posterior portion is only drawn in outline. 
At the anterior extremity is seen the nasal septum. 

Fig. 3. Upper surface of cranium. 

Fig. 4. Section of the nasal septum, one-third of the natural size. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVI. 


Rhinoceeob hemitcechus. 

The figures in this Plate represent molars of Bhinoceroa 
hemitcechus found in ' Minchin Hole/ Gower, formerly in the 
collection of Colonel Wood of Stout Hall, but now in the 
British Museum/ The figures are two- thirds of the natural 
size, and have been copied from drawings executed from the 
original specimens by Mr. Dinkel for Dr. Falconer. They 
are fully described at page 824, et seq. 

Fig. 1. Shows the five last molars, i,e, the penultimate and last pre- 
molars, and the three true molars, of the upper jaw, right side. 
The antepenultimate prcmolar (i).m. 2) has been appended in 
outline from a reversed figure of the tooth on the opposite side 
of the same individual. The crochet (ri) is well seen in the 
penultimate true molar. The specimen is fully described at 
page 324, et seq. 

Fig. 2. Shows the four last molars of the upper jaw, right side, but 
considerably more worn than those shown in fig. 1. A descrip- 
tion of these teeth will be found at pages 325 & 329. At 
page 325, ‘ left side ’ has been misprinted for ‘ right side.’ 

Fig. 3. Represents a detached penultimate molar of the left side, being 
the counterpart from the opposite side of the tooth (m. 2) 
represented in fig. 1. The characteristic thick massive crochet 
(a)f forming an acute angle with the anterior margin of the 
posterior barrel, is well shown. A description of the tooth will 
be found at pages 325 & 329. 

* As these pages are passing through the Press, Col. Wood has presented to the 
British Museum those and other specimens of Rhinoceros remains found in the 
Gower Caves, which are described or figured in this work. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XVII. 


RhINOCEEOS HEMIT(E0HUS. 

The figures in this Plate represent molars of Bhinoceroa 
hemitmchvs found in the Gower Cayes by Colonel Wood. The 
figures are three-fourths of the natural size, and have been 
copied from drawings executed from the original specimens 
for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinhel. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Show in plan and profile a fragment of the right side of 
the upper jaw, containing the last premolar mutilated at the 
outer surface, and the antepenultimate and penultimate true 
molars, the latter having the inner side of the posterior barrel 
fractured. The crowns are in a less advanced stage of wear 
than in the specimens represented in figs. 1 and 2 of Plate XVI. 
(See pages 325 & 332.) 

• 

Figs. 8, 4, and 5. Represent three different views of a detached germ of , 
the last true molar, upper jaw, left side, which had not yet come 
into use, and which presents all the folds and depressions of the 
enamel-shell in a very perfect manner. Fig. 3, crown surface. 
Fig. 4, inner surfiice. Fig. 5, outer surface, a, anterior colline ; 
b, longitudinal colline ; c, the continuation of the longitudinal 
colline which is the homologue of the posterior transverse 
colline ; d, the crochet ; the anterior barrel ; /, the anterior 
basal bourrelet ; g, the posterior barrel ; A, a small tubercle at 
the posterior inner angle ; i, vertical groove of the anterior outer 
angle; Icy intercolumnar tubercle. (See pages 326 & 335.) 
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DESC3KIPTI0N OP PLATE XVIH. 

EhIKOOEBOS LEPTOKHIKtrS (B. HEGABHIKtTS), BhIKOOEEOS 
HEMITCECHXJB, AED BhINOOEBOS BIOOBNIS. 

Pigs. 1 and 2. Represent the two varieties of the last upper premolar, 
right side, of Rhinoceros leptorliinus (R, megarhinus, Christ.), 
referred to at page 328 of the text, in one of which (fig. 1) 
there is a very pronounced basal bourrelet, while the other 
(fig. 2) is entirely free from it. These two figures have been 
copied from tlie illustrations of De Christors memoir in the 
Ann. des Sc. Nat. 2me. S4r. tom. vi. Zool. PI. III., figs. 10 
and 4. In both, the ‘combing plate ’ (R) is seen converging di- 
agonally to meet the plane of the crochet (T) nearly at a right 
angle. The drawings are about two-thirds of the natural size. 

Fig. 3. Represents the penultimate true molar, upper jaw, right side, 
of Rhinoceros leptorliinus {R. megarhinus, Christ.), two-thirds 
of the natural size. The section of the crochet is wedge-shaped, 
thinning from a broad base to a sharp edge, and it forms a 
very open angle with the disc of the posterior colline. This 
Bj^ecimen is referred to at page 331, and the figure has been 
copied from Plate III., fig. 3 (not fig. 5, as stated in text), of De 
Christol’s memoir above referred to. 

Fig. 4. Penultimate upper molar, left side, of 7?. leptorliinus (i?. me- 
garh{nus)y yielding precisely the sanie characters as fig. 3. It 
is about two- thirds of the natural size and has been copied 
from the ‘ Pal/iontologic Fran^-aise,’ by Gervais, PI. II., fig. 5. 
It is referred to at page 331. 

Fig. 5. Last upper molar of ithhweeros hemitcechuSy two-thirds of the 
natural size, showing an abnormal condition of the crochet. 
The specimen is believed to have been procured from Grays 
Thurrock, and is now in the Museum of the College of Surgeons. 
Dr. Falconer’s reasons for regarding this tooth as belonging to 
R. hemitoechus, rather than to R. leptorliinus^ will be found at 
page 337. 

Figs. 6 and 7. Two views of a germ of last upper molar, left side, of the 
existing species. Rhinoceros hicomis, two-thirda of the natural 
size. Fig. 6, inner side. Fig. 7, crown, a, anterior colline ; 
ft, longitudinal colline ; c, continuation of longitudinal colline, 
which is the homologue of the posterior transverse colline ; c?, 
the crochet ; e, anterior barrel ; /, anterior basal bourrelet ; g, 
posterior barrel; hj small tubercle at posterior inner angle ; t, 
the vertical groove of the anterior outer angle. (See page 335.) 
The specimen is now in the British Museum. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XIX. 

Ehinoceeos hemitcechus. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Represent in plan and profile the greater portion of the 
horizontal ramus of the lower jaw, left side, containing the full 
series of six molars usually seen in the adult, in the stage ot 
wear best suited to show all the characters. The specimen was 
found in Minchin Hole by Colonel Wood. The figures are one- 
half of the natural size, and have been copied from drawings 
of the original specimens executed for Dr, Falconer by Mr. 
Dinkel. (See page 340, et seq,) 
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DESCEIPTION or PLATE XX. 

Ehinoceeos hemitgechus. 

Figs. 1 and 2. •Eepresent in plan and profile the greater portion of the 
horizontal ramus of the lower jaw, left side, showing the five 
last molars in situ, and the empty alveolus of the antepenul- 
timate premolar. The teeth are much further advanced in wear 
than in the specimen shown in Plate XIX. The ^ecimen was 
found in ‘Minchin Hole^ by Colonel Wood, and the figures, one- 
half of the natural size, have been copied from drawings 
executed for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkel. (See page 340, 
et seq,y 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXI. 


Ehinoceeos hemitosohus. 

Fig. 1. Represents a mutilated right ramus of the lower jaw, exhibiting 
the six posterior molars in situ, together with a portion of the 
symphysial expansion. The specimen is remarkable in showing 
the abnormal condition of two collateral teeth for the last 
premolar. The crowns are seen in the early stage of abrasion 
of the adult animal. The specimen was discovered in ‘ Bacon 
Hole,’ and was presented to the Swansea Museum by Colonel 
Wood. The figure is about one-half of the natiural size and has 
been copied from a drawing belonging to Mr. Spence Bate. 
(See pages 340 & 349.) 

Figs. 2 and 3. Represent two views in profile and plan, of a fragment 
of the right upper maxilla with the milk dentition. The first, 
second, and third milk molars are m situ, and part of the 
alveolus of the fourth milk tooth is also seen. The specimen is 
among Colonel Wood’s collections from the Gower caves, and is 
believed to have been found in * Minchin Hole.’ The figures 
are about two-thirds of the natural size, and have been copied 
from drawings executed for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkel. (See 
page 353.) Dr. Falconer was struck with the resemblance 
which this specimen presents to a cast of the dentition of 
Rhinoceros Lunellensis, sent to him by M. Gervais, and now 
deposited in the British Museum. (See page 309.) 
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DESCRIPTION OP PLATE XXH. 


Rhinoceros Etruscus. 


Figs. 1 and 2. Repi’esent in profile and plan the greater part of the 
horizontal ramus of the left side of the lower jaw, with the three 
true molars in situ, and the empty alveoli of the three last pre- 
molars. The specimen is in the collection of the Eev. John 
Gunn, of Irstead, and was found in the Forest- bed of the Norfolk 
Coast. The drawings are about two-fifths of the natural 
size (the length of crowns of three teeth at inner edges being 
5’1 inches), and have been executed by Mr. Dinkel from the 
original specimen which was forwarded to London for the pur- 
pose by Mr. Gunn. (See page 345.) 

Fig. 3. Eepresents a specimen also from the Forest-bed of the Norfolk 
Coast, formerly in the collection of the Kev. Janies Layton, and 
now in the British Museum (Cat. No. 33,326). It is a frag- 
ment of the left ramiis of the lower jaw, containing the last 
premolar, the first two true molars, and the anterior fang of the 
kst molar. The drawing is about two-fifths of the natural size, 
and has been executed by Mr. Dinkel from the original speci- 
men. (See page 345.) 

Fig. 4. Is a fragment in the British Museum (Cat, No. 28,802), from 
the Val d’Arno ; showing the alveolar portion of the left ramus 
of the lower jaw, containing the last premolar and the three true 
molars in situ. The drawing is about one-third of the natural 
size, and has been executed by Mr. Dinkel from the original 
specimen. 

Fig. 5. Represents the first true molar, upper jaw, left side. The figure 
is three-fourths of the natural size, and has been copied from 
a drawing made for Dr. Falconer, and on which he had written : 

‘ Rhinoceros Eti'uscus — t. m. 1. 1. llappisburgh. The Eev. 
J. Gunn. Coll, Yarmouth Museum.’ 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXIIL 

Ehinooebos hemitceohus. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Eepresent the basal view of two crania, the one found 
in ‘ Minchin Hole,’ the other from Northampton, sli^nng their 
similarity. The figures are one-fourth of the natural size. (See 
pages 351 & 509.) 

Fig. 1. Represents the basal view of a portion of cranium found in 
* Minchin Hole,’ taken from a drawing executed for Dr. Falconer 
by Mr. Dinkel. 

Fig. 2. Represents the basal view of the ‘ Northampton Skull * in the 
British Museum (Cat. No. 20,013), also taken fi*om a drawing 
executed for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkel. 
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DESCETPTION OF PLATE XXIV. 

Ehinooeros hemitcechus. 

The figfures in this Plate hare been reproduced from draw- 
ings by Mr. Dinkel of the original specimens. (See pages 
351 & 609 .) 

Fig, 1. Is a lateral view of the ‘Northampton Skull’ in the British 
Museum (Cat. No. 20,013), right side. 

Fig. 2. Is a lateral view of skull found in ‘ Minchin Hole,’ left side. 

Fig. 3. Is a view of upper surface of skull found in ‘ Minchin Hole.’ 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXV. 


EhINOOEROS HEMIT(ECHUS and Ehinooeros Etruscijs. 

Fig. 1. Outer surface of left ramus of young lower jaw of B, hemi- 
tcechvSj with greater part of symphysis and whole of horizontal 
ramus, and containing the first four milk molars. The figure is 
one-half of the natural size, and has been copied from a drawing 
of the original specimen executed for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkel. 
The specimen is from ‘ Minchin Hole,’ and is described at 
page fi52. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4. Represent upper milk molars of B. hemitcechus^ from 
‘ Minchin Hole,’ of the natural size, copied from drawings of the 
original specimens executed for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkel. 
(See page 352.) Rig. 2 sliows the second and third milk molars. 
Fig. 3 is a germ of the second milk molar. Fig. 4 is a detached 
third milk molar. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7. Represent three upper molars of B. Etruscus. The 
drawings have been made by Mr. Dinkel from three casts 
j)resented to Dr. Falconer by Professor Meneghini, of Pisa, and 
now in the British Museum. They are of the natural size. 
Fig. 5 shows the crown of the last (t. m. 3) upper molar of the 
left side. Fig. 6 is the last upper premolar (p. m. 4), right 
side. Fig. 7 is the penultimate upper mohir (t. m. 2), right 
side, mutilated at posterior outer angle. 
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DESCETPTION OF PLATE XXVI. 
Ehinoceeos Etruscus. 

Three different views of cranium in the Florence Museum, 
one-fifth of the natural size. Fig. 1. Upper surface. Fig 2. 
Profile view, showing well the incomplete nasal septum. 
Pig. 3. Lower surface, showing palate and series of six molars 
on either side well worn. These figures have been copied 
by Mr. Dinkel from drawings executed for Dr. Falconer by 
Vincenzo Stanghi, artist at Florence. (See page 356.) 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXVIL 

Ehinoceros Etruscus. 

Views of cranium, lower jaw, and teeth in the Florence 
Museum. The figures have been copied by Mr. Dinkel from 
drawings executed for Dr. Falconer by Vincenzo Stanghi, 
artist at Florence. (See page 356.) 

Fig. 1. Posterior view of cranium represented in Plate XXVI., showing 
occiput, zygomatic arches, occipital condyles, and foramen mag- 
num, one-fourth of the natural size. 

Fig. 2. Profile view of lower jaw, outer suidace, one-fourth of the 
natural size. 

Fig. 3. Same lower jaw, viewed from above, showing crowns of molars 
far advanced in wear, one-fourth of the natural size. 

Fig. 4. Symphysial portion of same lower jaw, viewed from below, 
one-fourth of the natural size. 

Fig. 5. Four molars of upper jaw, left side, smaller and less advanced 
in wear than those in skull represented in Plate XXVI., fig. 3. 
Three-fourths of the natural size. (The dimensions almost 
correspond to those given in page 359.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXVIII. 

Rhinoceeos Eteuscus. 

Fig. 1. Is a profile view of a cast of a skull of the Val d’Amo Rhino- 
ceros in the Museum at Pisa, showing the septum distinctly 
limited to the anterior half of the nasal bones and terminating 
in a thickened portion united to the incisive bone. The figure 
is one-fourth of the natural size, and has been copied from a 
drawing executed for Dr. Falconer by Pierucci, artist at Pisa. 
(See page 359.) 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5, Symphysial portion of the lower jaw, with part of 
the two rami belonging to the Marchese Carlo Strozzi, and 
described at page 360. The figures are one-half of the natural 
size, and have been reproduced from drawings by Mr. Dinkel. 
Fig. 2. Upper surface. Fig. 3. Under surface. Fig. 4. Lateral 
view. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXIX. 

Rhinoceros Etbusous. 

This Plate represents the palate view of the cranium in 
the University Museum of Natural History at Bologna, de- 
scribed at page 363. The drawing is one-half of the natural 
size, and has been copied from one which Dr. Falconer had 
executed at Bologna, and on which he had inscribed ‘Rhino- 
ceros Rhrvscus, Museum, Bologna.’ A cast of the specimen 
which Dr. Falconer also brought from Bologna has been 
deposited in the British Museum. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXX. 

Ehinoceros leptorhinus (E. megarhinus). 

Three clifFerent views of lower jaw, one-fourth of the 
natural size. Fig. 1. Inner surface. Fig. 2. Shows crowns 
of molars and symphysial spout. Fig. 3. Outer surface. 
These drawings have been executed by Mr. Dinkel from a 
cast brought by Dr. Falconer from Montpellier, labelled 
‘ Ehinoceros des Sables de Montpellier,’ and now deposited 
in the British Museum. (See page 368.) 
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DESCEIPTION or PLATE XXXI. 

Ehinoceros leptoehinus (E. megaehinus). 

Fig. 1. Series of six molars of upper jaw, right side, described at pag(i 
395. The figure is one-half of the natural size, and has been 
reproduced from a drawing found in Dr. Falconer’s collection, 
and on which he had inscribed, ^ Ukinoceros leptorhinus, i?. 
7negarhinus, Christol, from specimen in Municipal Museum of 
Imola. Scarabelli.’ 

Fig. 2. Series of six molars of U 2 )per jaw, left side, one-half of the 
natural size, copied from a lithograph found in Dr. Falconer’s 
collection, and on which he had written : ‘ Unpublished litho- 
grai)h of skull of fossil Ilhinoceros belonging to the Lyons 
Museum, for a work by Professor Jourdan of Lyons. Bhino^ 
ceros leptorhinus, Cuv., pro parte, B. megarhimis, Christol.’ The 
artist has improved on the original drawing by the assistance of 
a cast of the same skull presented to Dr. Falconer by Professor 
Jourdan, and whicli is now deposited in the British Museum. 
(See page 3G9.) 

Fig. 3. Rejircsenta tlie cranium of B, leptorhinus, referred to under 
fig. 2, one-seventh of the natural size. The drawing has been 
executed from the same materials as fig. 2. As in the case of 
the Cortesi cranium, the specimen is somewhat distorted from 
crushing. (See pages 309 381.) 
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Desokiption op Plate XXXTII. — contimued . 


h. Impression of the three premolars on the matrix. 

i. Empty sockets of the two true molars. 

n. Orifice of dentary *canal. 

o. ’ Indication of the raised and inflected fold of the posterior 

inner margin. 

Fig. 5. k. Third or largest premolar, showing the seven diagonal grooves ; 
magnified 5^- diameters. 

Fig. 6. Z. Corresponding prcmolar in the recent Australian Hypsiprymnus 
Gahnardi^ showing the seven vertical grooves; magnified 3^ 
diameters. 

Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10. Plagiaulax BecHesit. Portion of the right ramus 
of a lower jaw, and different views of the two true molars. 

Fig. 7. A portion of the jaw, with two molars in situ, mag- 
nified 10 diameters ; fig. 8, inner side of the molars, magnified 
10 diameters; fig. 9, outer side, ‘7 diameters; fig. 10, summits 
of the crowns of the molars, 7 diameters. 

Fig. 7. a. Anterior margin of the coronoid process. 
h. Fractured posterior margin. 
pm. Impression of the last premolar, 
m. 1. First true molar. 

971, 2. Second true molar. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10. a. Anterior inner point of penultimate molar. 

b. Posterior inner point of the same molar, showing the disc of 
wear. 

c. Anterior outer point. 

d. Posterior outer edge. 

ee. Fractured surface of interior edge of the last molar. 
ff. Ground surface of outer edge of the same. 

Figs. 11, 12, and 13. Plagiaulax Bechlesii. Fragments consisting of 
the anterior portion of the right ramus of the lower jaw, 
magnified 2 diameters; fig. 11, outer surface; fig. 12, inner 
surface ; fig. 13, vertical view seen from above ; a, incisor ; 
pm, premolars ; h, symphysial harmonia ; c, mentary foramen. 



DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXXIV. 

Plagiaulax Beoklesii. P. minoe. Miceolestes antiqutjs. 
Thtlaooleo oaenipex. Cheieomys Madagasoaeiensis. 

The dravdngs in this Plate have been reproduced from the 
woodcuts which accompanied the memoirs as originally pub- 
lished in the Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. for August, 1857, and 
November, 1862. (See pages 412 & 436.) 

Fig. 1. Plagiaulax Becklesiu The left ramus of the lower jaw, nearly 
perfect, showing the outer surface. Magnified 4 diameters, a, 
incisor ; condyle ; c, coronoid process, broken at the edges ; 
d, inferior boundary ridge ; a depression is seen on the inner 
surface of the bone at the base of the coronoid ; pm., premolars. 

Figs. 2 to 6. Plagiaulax minor • 

Fig. 2. Outside of the right lumus of the lower jaw, magnified 4 diame- 
ters. All the teeth are in place and well preserved. The 
hinder part of the jaw-bone, with the ascending ramus and 
poster^’ or angle, is broken away. 

a. Incisor with point broken off. o', impression of same, 
showing that the inner side near the apex was hollowed 
out in a longitudinal direction. 
h. Offset of coronoid, the rest of which is wanting, 
m. The two true molars. 
pm. The four premolars. 
e. The length of the jaw, natural size. 

Figs. 3 and 4. The first molar, magnified 8 diameters ; 3, the crown ; 
4, side-view. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Second molar ; the crown and side-view. 

Figs. 7 and 8. Teeth of Microlestes antiquus of Plieninger, from the 
Upper Trias of Wirtemberg. Magnified. 

Pig. 7. Crown of the smaller molar.^ 

Fig. 8. Crown of larger tooth,* with part of the crown broken off. 

* See LyeU’a Manual Elem. of Geol. 6th edit., fig. 441 6, p. 343. 

* Ibid. fig. 442. 
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Description of Plate XXXIV. — continued . 


Figs. 9, 10, 11, and 12. Posterior half of a carnassial tooth (pm. 4) 
&om the left side of the lower jaw of Thylacoleo carnifex. 
Preserved in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Fig. 9. Inner side, a, hinder end, showing the undulations of the 
enamel-surface on the base of the crown, and the rugosely 
reticulate surface below the summit. Drawn for comparison 
with figs. 5 and 6 of Plate XXXIIL, showing the same teeth 
in Plagiaulax and HypsiprynMiua. 

Fig. 10. Outer side, a, hinder end. 

Fig. 11. Top aspect, showing the undulations, u, hinder end. 

Fig. 12. Section, showing the broken edge of the middle of the crown. 

Figs. 13 and 14. The right ramus of the lower jaw of the Aye- Aye 
{Cheironiys Madagascariensis) ; the outer aspect. Natural size. 

a. Incisor. 

h. Molar teeth. 

c. Coronoid process. 

d. Condyle, having its articular surface below the grinding- 
plane of molars. 

e. Angle of jaw. (The letter e has been omitted by the 
engraver, but ought to have been placed at posterior angle 
of lower margin, where this turns up into neck of condyle.) 

/. Conjectural dotted line. 

Fig. 14. End-view of condyle. 



DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXXV. 

Spermophilus. Felis speljea. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. Three different views of lower jaw, right side, of Spermo- 
jMlus erythrogenoides^ from tho Mendip Hills, of tlie natural size. 
Fig. 1, shows crowns of molars; fig. 2, outer surface of jaw; 
fig. 3, inner surface. The figures have been reproduced from 
drawings executed for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkcl, and described 
at page 452, where the words ‘ inner ’ and ^ outer,’ as referring 
to figures 2 and 3 respectively, ought to be reversed. 

Figs. 4 to 9. Represent lower jaws of existing species of SpermophihiSy 
drawn for Dr. Falconer by Mr. Dinkel, from specimens in the 
Ostcological Collection of the British Museum. Of the natural 
size. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Spermophilus concolor. 

Figs. 6 and 7. /S'. Eversmanii, 

Figs. 8 and 9. /S', erythrogenys. 

Fig. 10. Right side of lower jaw of fossil Spermophilus, from Salisbury. 
Outer surface ; natmal size. (See page 453.) 

Fig. 11. Right camassier of Felis speloea from the Mendip caverns. 
Copied from a rough pencil sketch in one of Dr. Falconer’s 
Note-Books. (See page 455.) 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXXVI. 

Canis and Uesus. 

The fijjiires in this Plate have been drawn by Mr. Dinkel 
from the original specimens^ formerly in the collection of 
Colonel Wood, of Stout Hall, but now deposited in the British 
Museum. 

Fig. ]. Upper margin, showing teeth of lower jaw of the Ilyajnoid 
Wolf from SpritsaihTor Cave, dc.'^cribod at page 462. Three- 
fourths of the natural size. 

Fig. 2. Outer surface of same specimen. 

Fig. *3. Lower jaw of IJrsus from ‘Deborah’s Den,’ described at page 
467 ; one-half of the natural size. Upper margin, showing the 
canine and penultimate molar, and behind the latter the opening 
which was drilled in search of the last tooth. 

Fig. 4, Inner surface of same specimen. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Represent the outer and inner surface of the left canine 
^ of Felis from N. Hill Tor Cave, referred to at [ age 458. Three- 
fourlhs of the natural size. 
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DESCRIPTION or PLATE XXXVII. 

Cervus (Euoladoceros) Sedgwickii. 

Fig. 1. Fossil Antler found at Bacton, and now in the collection of the 
Rev. John Gnnn, of Irstead, described at page 472. The figure 
is between one-seventh and one-eighth of the natural size, and 
has been drawn by Mr. Dinkel from sketches furnished to Dr. 
Falconer by Mr. Gunn. The letters refer to the description in 
the text : a, bur ; a pedicle ; a />, beam ; d e, supra-basi- 
hir ; Ji 2 , median; I royal; x /y, terminal portion of beam. 

Figs. 2 and ll. Represent in outline the two basal fragments of shed 
liorns presented to the Norwich Museum by the Rev. ]\Ir. 
Foulger, and referred to by Dr. Falconer at page 47 15. The 
figures have been copied from rough outline sketches found 
among Dr. Falconer’s paper.s, and arc one-fourth of the natural 
size. 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE XXXVIII. 

OfiOCODILUS CATAPHRAOTUS AND CeOCODILUS MAEGINATUS. 

Tlio figures in this Plate have been reproduced from those 

which appeared originally in the Ann. and Mag. of Nat. 
Hist, for December, 1846. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3. Represent the cranium of Crocodilus cataphractus in 
the Belfast Museum, rather more than one-fifth of the natural 
size. Fig. 1, upper surface ; fig. 2, palate surface ; fig. 3, side 
^ iew. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6. Represent the cranium of Crocodilus marginatus in 
the Belfast Museum, rather less than one-fifth of the natural 
size. Fig. 4, upj>er surface ; fig. 2, palate surface ; fig. 6, side- 
view. 
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L ON THE SPECIES OP MASTODON AND ELEPHANT 
OCCURRING IN THE FOSSIL STATE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

BY H. FALCONER, M.B. 


PART I. MASTODOnJ 

INTRODUCTION: — GENERIC DISTINCTIONS AND NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
PROBOSCIDEA — DINOTHERIUM — MASTODON AND ELEPHAS : — THE DIS- 
TINCTIVE AND SPECIFIC CHARACTERS OP MASTODON AND ELEPHAS: 
— THE BRITISH FOSSIL MASTODON, AND ITS COMPARISON WITH M. 
ANGUSTTDENS, M. ARVERNENSIS, AND M. LONGIROSTRIS — M. ANGUSTI- 
DENS — M. ARVERNENSIS AND M. LONGIROSTRIS: — BRITISH SPECIMENS 
OF MASTODON — MOLARS — PREMOLARS — MILK MOLARS — LOWER JAW : 
— GEOLOGICAL AGE OF THE MASTODONS — MASTODON ANGUSTIDENS, 
M. LONGIROSTRIS, AND M. ARVERNENSIS — MASTODON OP THE CRAG 
IN PARTICUfJOl:— CONCLUSION. 

Introduction. — It is of the highest importance to Geology, 
that every mammal found in the fossil state should be de- 
fined as regards, 1st, its specific distinctness, and, 2ndly, its 
range of existence geographically and in time, with as much 
exactitude as the available materials and the state of our 
knowledge at the time will admit. Every form well ascer- 
tained becomes a powerful exponent ; while, ill-determined, 
it is a fertile source of error. For the pure Geologist, in 
most of his conclusions where age or climatal conditions are 
in question, is more or less at the mercy of the Paleonto- 
logist, since he must accept the paleontological evidence as 
it is laid before him, and square his speculations to fit and 
dovetail into the various mortises which the data inexorably 
present to him. There is a subordination in the value of 
the evidence : the higher the form in the scale of organiza- 
tion, the more weigh%^ is the import of its indications. 

* This paper was comimmicated to the tions in Plates III. and IV. have been 
Geological Society of London on April reproduced from those which accompa- 
8, 1867, and was published in the ‘ Quar- nied the original memoir. The outline 
terly Journal of the Geological Society » heads in Plates I. and II. have been 
forKovember 1867, from which it is here i copied from Plates XLII. to XLV. of 
reprinted with additions. The illustra- 1 the * Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis*’ — [Fn.] 
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BRITISH AND EUROPEAN FOSSIL MASTODONS. 


The difficulty with which the Mammalian paleontologist 
has to contend in arriving at satisfactory results depends 
doubtless, in many cases, on the imperfect nature and scanti- 
ness of his materials. But it is deserving of remark, that 
the fossil genera and species which are in the most unsatis- 
factory and unsettled state, as to definition and nomencla- 
ture, are not those that are the rarest, but often the reverse. 
Take Mastodon or Rhinoceros^ for example, in which the array 
and confusion of specific names are signally perplexing. 
The reason of this apparent anomaly would seem to be 
this : when the remains are few and seldom met with, the 
species are usually limited in number, and thus more easily 
discriminated ; on the other hand, when the remains are 
very abundant over wide areas, the species are at the same 
time, as a general rule, numerous : and it is well known 
among naturalists, that the genera which are the most 
difficult to disentangle specifically are the most complete 
and natural, where the species are many, and follow each 
other with the least amount of difference in serial develop- 
ment ; or, in other words, where they are most closely allied 
to one another. 

Eemains of either of the Proboscidean genera, ninotheriumy 
Mastodon, and Elephas, aboimd in all the Tertiary Forma- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and America, from the Miocene up to 
the Post-Pliocene ; they have been the subject of a vast 
amount of observation, while it is hardly possible to conceive 
anything more unsettled and opposed than the generally 
received opinions respecting the species and their nomen- 
clature in tlie standard works which are of the greatest 
authority on the subject. Cuvier, De Blainville, and Owen 
are agreed in limiting the Elephants and narrow-toothed 
Mastodons found fossil in Europe each to a single species ; 
while other palaeontologists consider that the latter group 
comprises at least three well-marked specific forms, and the 
former three or four. This palaeontological uncertainty has 
naturally been reflected in systematic works on Geology, 
wherever the faunas of the Tertiary Formation are referred 
to, in statements sufficiently startling, which are repeated at 
the present day. Thus the Miocene Mastodon angustidens, 
of the Faluns of Touraine, of the Molasse of Switzerland 
and of the Sub-Pyrenees, as also the Miocene Mastodon longi-- 
rostris of Eppelsheim, are mentioned by Sir Charles Lyell, 
in the fifth edition of his Manual,' under the comprehensive 
name (on the authority of Owen) of Mastodon angustidens, as 
occurring in the so-called ^ Older Pliocene ^ Eed Crag, and 


* Op, eit, p. 156. 
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in the ‘Pleistocene^ Norwich Crag; while this English 
species of Mastodon, wherever it has been met with, whether 
in this country or on the Continent, has been almost in- 
variably found in company with remains of a species of 
Elephant which Professor Owen has described as identical 
with the Elephas primigenius or Mammoth of the Post- 
Pliocene Drift and the modem Siberian ice-fields. 

The object of the present communication is, to endeavour 
to ascertain what are the species of Mastodon and Elephant 
found fossil in Britain ; what the specific names which ought 
to be applied to them ; and what the principal formations 
and localities where they are elsewhere met with in Europe. 
I am the more induced to attempt tlie task from the Circum- 
stance that Prof. Owen, in an important memoir ‘ On some 
Mammalian Fossils froih the Bed Crag of Suffolk,’ which 
appeared in a late number of the Society’s Quarterly Journal,^ 
adheres to the opinion expressed in his Report to the 
British Association for 1843, and subsequently discussed at 
greater length in his ‘British Fossil Mammalia’ in 1840, 
that the Mastodon of the English Crag is identical with the 
Mastodon august idens of Cuvier, the Mastodon longirostris of 
Kaup, and the Mastodon Arvernensis of Croizet and Jobert. 
Prof. Owen, on both the occasions here quoted, up to 1840, 
has maintained the prevalent opinion, that all the Elephant 
remains met with in England are referable to a single 
species, namely Elephas primigemus ; and I am not aware 
that he has altered his views upon this point in any subse- 
quent publication. I have devoted much study to the sub- 
ject, during the last fifteen years, in connexion with the 
numerous fossil species of both genera which are met with 
in India., with a view to a monograph of the Proboscidean 
family, fossil and recent. The results to which I have been 
conducted, as to the disputed European species, are different 
from those arrived at by Prof. Owen. The most of those 
results have been long exhibited, so far as figured evidence 
goes, in the published illustrations of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis ’ ; ® but, having devoted the last summer and 
autumn to a Proboscidean examination, so to speak, of some 
of the principal collections on the Continent, with special 
reference to the European fossil species, I have been enabled 
to confirm or correct previous conclusions on a wider field 
of observation. In order to avoid needless repetition in 
the sequel, I may mention that the tour here referred to 
embraced a detailed study of the very extensive collection of 

* No. 47, vol. xii. part iii. (Aug. 1, Plates xlii. — xlv. 1847. (Reproduced 

1856), p. 223. ^ in Plates i. and ii, of this Tolumo. 

* Fauna Antiq. Sival. lUustr, part v. also toI. i. p. 476 . — Ed.) 
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Val d’Arno Proboscidean remains contained in the Museum 
at Florence ; the collections of Turin, Milan, and Pavia ; of 
Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, Zurich, Basle, and Winterthur in 
Switzerland ; of Darmstadt, Mannheim, and Strasbourg on 
the Ehine ; of the Jardin des Plantes and ^cole des Mines 
in Paris ; the Due de Luynes’s fine collection of the Chartres 
Fossil Elephant, in Chateau Dainpierre ; and the surpassingly 
rich and unrivalled collection made by my fi-iend M. Lartet, 
of the Sub-Pyrenean Proboscidea, at Seissan on the Ga- 
ronne ; together with some of the principal collections at 
Toulouse. In one or other of these Museums I had oppor- 
tunities of studying all the fossil species hitherto described 
as having been met with in Europe, together with one fine 
species of Mastodon discovered by M. Lartet, but which has 
not yet been published. 

Generic dktinctions and nomenclature of the Proboscidea , — 
Before entering on the special consideration of the British 
fossil forms, it will be necessary to give some explanation of 
the principles on which the genera have been limited, and 
subdivided into subgeneric groups, in order to comprehend 
the reasons for the nomenclature adopted in this communica- 
tion. A detailed palajontological disquisition would be out of 
place on the present occasion. Such salient points only will 
be touched upon as are essential to the elucidation of the 
subject. 

The Proboscidean species, fossil and recent, constitute a 
large group, embracing at least twenty-five distinct forms, 
which are comprised under the three genera of Dinotheriumy 
Mastodon, and Elephas. These genera, regarded in a 
systematic view, are of very unequal value numerically ; the 
first being very limited in the number of ascertained species, 
but defined by weU-marked generic distinctions ; while the 
last two represent a large number of specific forms, which, 
although their opposite extremes are widely separated, yet 
are connected together through so complete and natural a 
series of intermediate specific links, that it has proved 
difficult to devise good generic characters to distinguish 
them. Putting aside all other considerations of structure and 
form, the diagnostic marks will be regarded on the present 
occasion solely as they are furnished by the teeth and jaws. 

Dinotherium , — The adult dentition of Dinotherium^ is cha- 
racterized by two vertically succeeding premolars and three 
true molars, five teeth in all, with transverse crenulated 
ridges closely resembling those of the Tapir ; and by two 


Kaup, Akten der Urwelt (1841), pp. 22-40. 
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huge inferior recurved incisors, implanted in an enormously 
thickened and deflected beak or prolongation of the sym- 
physis of the lower jaw (Plate II. fig. 1). Most of the 
molar teeth present the normal Tapir-like crown character 
of two ridges ; but, when the milk and permanent dentition 
are taken together, Dinotherium differs from all the non- 
elephantoid Pachydermata in the circumstance that the last 
milk molar and antepenultimate true molar (being con- 
tiguous teeth in the order of horizontal succession) present a 
more complex development of three ridges, or, a 'ternary- 
ridged crown formula ’ (to use a term which will be found of 
importance in the sequel). Two species only of Dinotherium 
have, I believe, hitherto been met with — ^the one in Europe, 
and the other in India. ^ The European species, D. gigcmteumy 
occurs in the Older Miocene formations, such as Eppelsheim, 
the Faluns of Touraine, and the Molasse and lacustrine 
strata of the Sub-Pyrenees ; it has nowhere been met with in 
Britain, 

MaHtoclon and Elephas, — Up to the- date of the last 4to 
edition of the 'Ossemens Possiles,’ published during the 
author’s life, in 1825, the species of Mastodon and Elephas 
then known were sufficiently well distinguished by the cha- 
racters indicated by Cuvier,^ the founder of the former genus ; 
namely, that the molar teeth of Mastodon consisted of a com- 
paratively simple crown, divided into mammilla) or tubercles, 
arranged in transverse ridges, more or less numerous, and 
more or less prominent, with corresponding empty valleys or 
hollows between them; while those of Elephas were more 
comj)lex, consisting of numerous thin transverse plates, having 
their intervals filled up with cement. The subsequent 


* As in the case of the Mastodon of 
North America, nnmorous nominal species 
have been founded by different authors 
(Kaup, Von Meyer, Eichwald, &c.) upon 
what would appear to have been merely 
varieties of the same species, depending 
on race, sox, &c., as evinced by the 
comparative size of the teeth. Dr. Kaup 
now entertains doubts of there being any 
other European species than J). gigan- 
teum (Akten der Urwelt, p. 49). Th(5 
difference of size between the teeth of 
J). giganteum and B. Cuvieri is not 
greater than is known to occur between 
homologous teeth from different indi- 
viduals of Mastodon {Tetraloph.) longi- 
rostri^t dug out of the same deposit at 
Eppelsheim. The nominal species, B. 
Kienigii of Kaup, is founded on a single 
small tooth, and therefore doubtful. I 
have lately seen well-marked specimens 
of fossil teeth of a species of Dinotherium 


I from Attock in the Punjab, at no great 
j distance from the Sewalik hills, and 
judging from the associated Mammalia, 
out of beds of the same age with them. 
The materials are not sufficient to es- 
tablish whether the species is identical 
with B. Indicnm of Perim Island, or 
distinct. In dimensions the teeth corres- 
pond with medium -sized specimens of 
B. glgantmm. They were discovered by 
Lieut. Garnett, of the Bengal Engineers, 
and are now in the possession of Prof. 
Oldham, Superintendent of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, who has obligingly 
communicated them to me. — Jidy 1 867, 
H. F. (See vol. i. p. 414. A specimen 
of the third lower premolnr of this 
species, from the ‘ Red MurP at Noorpoor, 
found in Dr. Falconer’s collection, is 
labelled in his hand- writing, ^Binoike^ 
Hum Bmtapotamicumt Falc.’ — En.) 

* ‘ Oss. Fosiiles,’ tom. i. p. 205. 
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discovery of the Mastodon Elephantoides of Clift, in which 
Cuvier’s characters of both genera are blended, and of 
European and American forms with tusks in the lower jaw 
{Mastodon longirostris and Mastodon Ohiotims)^ led to the 
necessity of remodelling the technical diagnostic characters 
of the genera. This was first attempted, so far as I am 
aware, by Bronn of Heidelberg, in his ^ Lethsea Geognostica,’ 
as far back as 1838. In his elaborate definition of the two 
genera, he states (omitting other characters) that Mastodon is 
characterized by lower incisors, and by molars which are 
replaced from back to front, excepting, however, the most 
anterior of these teeth, i.e. one or more milk molars ; while 
in Elephant tliere are no inferior incisors, and all the molars 
are replaced in a horizontal direction.* In his remarks upon 
the species, he mentions that ‘ Tetracaulodon (i.e. Mastodon 
longirostris) y according to Kaup, has premolars in the upper 
jaw, which are very similar to the back molars of Hippopota- 
mus and are very caducous,’^ and in regard to inferior tusks, 
that ^Masfodoii giganteus^ M. angnstulms^ and M» longirostris 
do unquestionably possess such inferior tusks ; the other 
species of Mastodon occur more rarely, and we can therefore 
only by analogy infer their having possessed them also.’® 
The same characters, Le. of i>remolars and inferior incisors, 
were several y(3ars afterwards advanced by Prof. Owen (who 
must obviously have overlooked the previous remarks of 
Bronn) in his ‘British Fossil Mammalia’^ as being dis- 
tinctive of Mastodon from Elephant iji a well-marked and 
unequivocal manner. But they are assuredly neither absolute 
nor constant, whether regarded in a positive or negative view, 
as generic distinctions. For on the one hand, preniolars have 
not yet been met with in M. {Trilophodoii) Oh ioticus, in place 
in the jaws, although made a subject of sj^ecial research by 
Dr. Warren,® Dr. Jackson, and myself, upon a large quantity 
of materials, uj^ to a very late date ; nor have they been yet 
met with in ccHain species of the Tetralophodon group; 
while, so far from being restricted to species of Mastodon, 
they liave been detected by us in a typical fossil Elephant 
from India, E, (Loxodon) planifrons^ both in the upper and 
lower jaws, in as great a number as in any known Mastodon.® 
And as regards inferior tusks, although these have been ob- 
served in three species of the Trilophodon group, and in two 
of Tetralophodon^ there are other species in which, among 
abimdant materials, they have not been noticed up to the 

* Bronn, ‘Lethsea Gcognostica/Band * ‘ Brit. Foss. Mum./ p. 274. 

ii. pp. 1233 and 1239 (1st ed.). * Warren, On Maaiodon gigantcusy 

* Id. loc. cit, p. 1218. p. 80. 

* Id. loc, oit p. 1233;* • See vol. i. p. 433 .— [Ed.] 
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present time, even in young individuals, where they might 
have been with most confidence looked for. This remark 
applies with especial force to the forms here called M. {Trilo- 
phodon) Humboldti% and to M. (Tetralophodon) Swalensis and 
M. {Tetralophodon) Arvememis. 

Swayed by considerations of this nature, and struck more 
particularly with the identity of general characters and close 
similarity of form running throughout the whole of the 
osteology of the species of Mastodon and Elephant, with the 
exception of the molars and inferior incisors, De Blainville' 
abandoned the idea of there being any sufficient generic 
difference between the two, and made a retrograde step, 
arranging all the forms in two divisions, Lamellidontes and 
Mastodontesy under the common designation of ^Elephas.* 
This proposal has deservedly met with little favour among 
palaeontologists and zoologists. 

There are characters however, which, when once recog^ 
nized, are happily of an obvious and readily applicable nature, 
to distinguish Mastodon from Elephant, and which further 
enable the palaeontologist to break up an unwieldy mass of 
species into subgeneric groups, that are at the same time 
natural and convenient. Putting aside for the moment, as 
extraneous, the consideration of incisors and premolars, and, 
as in the case of Dinotherium, taking the milk and permanent 
dentition together, the species of both Mastodon and Elephant 
ordinarily present six molar teeth from first to last, in the 
order of horizontal succession — i.e.y three deciduous or milk 
molars, and three true niolaTS, It was stated above, that in 
the Dinotherium the last milkmolar and the antepenultimate 
or first true molar arc invaTiably characterized by a ternary- 
ridged formula, or, in other words, that their crowns are 
divided into three ridges. Applying this criterion in a similar 
manner to Mastodon, we have found, that not only the last 
milk molar and first or antepenultimate true molar, but in 
addition the second or penultimate true molar, being three 
teeth in immediate contiguity, in all the species (with one re- 
markable exception) arc severally characterized in both jaws 
by an isomerous division of the crown into either 3 or 4 ridges. 
These three isomerous-ridged teeth may, for convenience of 
description, be referred to in the aggregate as Hhe inter- 
mediate molars,’ a term which has been applied to them from 
their position by Fischer and by Laurillard.^ To the species 
which present the ternary-ridged formula we have assigned 
the subgeneric name of Trilophodon and to the quatemary- 

* De Blainville, Ost^ographie ; Des Naturello, tom. viii. p. 29. 

EUphants. ^ • Erom rptls and tlxree-pidged. 

* Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire 
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ridged species, Tei/ralcyphodon.^ In citing the yarious forms 
under discussion in the sequel, these subgeneric terms will, in 
every case, be used for convenience in designating the species ; 
and the same rule will be followed with the subgeneric 
divisions of Elephas, This will be of obvious use on the pre- 
sent occasion, both as a help to the memory in dealing with 
a large number of specific names, and as suggestive of broad - 
points of distinction, when referring to the disputed species. 

The ternary and quaternary formuhe are, I believe, never 
found mingled in the intermediate molars of the same 
species ;* i.e., a temary-ridged molar of this series does not 
‘ occur in the species belonging to Tetralophodon^ nor a qua- 
ternary in Trilophodon. The ridge-formula indicates also, 
with unerring certainty, the composition of the crown of the 
tooth which is immediately in front of, and of that which is 
immediately behind, the three intermediate molars : the 
former showing invariably one ridge less, and the latter one 
ridge more ; that is to say, the penultimate or second milk 
molar in all the species of Trilophodon is invariably two- 
ridged, and the last true molar four-ridged ; while in Tetra’~ 
lophodon^ in like manner, the former is t^ee-ridged, and the 
latter five-ridged — making due allowance in the last true 
molar for the amount of individual variety presented by the 
greater or less development of the well-known talon compli- 
cation, and for its being usually more complex in the lower 

‘ From TcVaopes and A<J</)os, four-ridged, i as distinct from M. Hnmboldtii (Trilo- 
Tliis difference of three and/owr ridges phodon). In this species the last ridgo 
was, so far as I am aware, first pointed in most of the intermediate molars is 
out as a distinctive character between considerably reduced in size; and the 
two European species, namely Mas- teeth have been, in consequence, described 
tod(m angustidens and M. Arvern&rnds^ by Gervais (Zoologie del’expedition dans 
by Von Meyer, as far back as 1834, but rAm^*rique M^ridionalo par Le Comte de 
without, being extended to the three Castelnau, p. 19) as three-ridged. The 
intermediate molars. The name M. specimens represented by him, figs. 2 
Arvemensis was applied by him to and o of Plate v. in the ‘ Voyage de Cas- 
the Eppelsheim species, M. longirostris telnau,’ the former an anteponultimato 
of Kaup. (Die Fossilen Zaline und upper true molar, and the latter a penul- 
Knochen von Gcorgensgmiind, p. 33). timato lower, are distinctly four-ridged, 
The ridge-fonnula in the two subgenera while the last lower milk molar (fig. 4) 
is as follows : — is apparently three-ridged, with a large 

Milk molars True molars My attention was directed to 

In Trilophodon the subject by M. Lartot. More speci- 

^ 1 + 2+3 ’ 3 + 3+4 mens are required for the exact determi- 

In Tetralophodon nation of the point than yet exist in any 

of the European museums ; f.e., whether 

the numerals exhibiting the ndges in in the intermediate molars of the form 
each tooth, exclusive of the ‘talons.* called M. Andiu 7 n the ternary and 
* The only apparent exception which quaternary formulae are mingled. Nine- 
has come under my observation occurs , tenths at least of the specimens of South 
in the dentition of the South American | American Mastodons in the British 
species, to which the name of Mastodon Museum belong to the other species 
Andium (Tetralophodon of our arrange- M, {Trilophodon) Humboldtii-^ July 
ment) has been restricted by the French 1867, H. F. (See p. 16, note 3 and 
palseontologista, Laurillard and Gervais, also vol. i. p, 106 . — ^Ed.) 
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jaw. The ^ ridge-formula ^ thus determines, with precision, 
five out of the series of six molars developed in horizontal 
succession in all the true Mastodons. 

For reasons which will be explained in the sequel, it would 
seem that there has existed in nature another subgeneric 
group of Mastodon^ of which only a single form is at present 
known, in which the crowns of the ‘intermediate molars’ 
are divided upon a quinary ridge-formula. This group in 
our arrangement would be characterized, in harmony with 
the others, as Pentalophodon ; and it may with some confi- 
dence be predicated that, when the dentition shall have been 
well determined, the second milk molar will present four 
ridges, and the last true molar six ridges in the upper jaw. 

The Elephants, on the other hand, are distinguished from 
the Mastodons by the absence of an isomerous ridge-formula 
to the three intermediate molars of the upper and lower jaws ; 
and by the circumstance that the ridges, instead of being 
limited to three or four, range from six up to an indefinite 
number in these teeth, in the diflfereht groups of species. We 
have found that the numerous fiprms, fossil and recent, may 
be conveniently arranged in three natural subgeneric groups, 
founded upon the ridge-formula, in conjunction with certain 
other dental characters. 

In the first of these groups, corresponding with the forms 
collectively designated Mastodon Elejyhanto'ides by Clift, the 
ridge-formula may be said to be hypisomerous, as the difference 
between the crowns of any two of the consecutive intermediate 
teeth does not exceed more than one ridge, and the ciphers 
range in the different species from 6 to 8. The ridges are not 
more elevated than in the true Mastodons, so that, when the 
teeth are sawn through longitudinally, the section yields a 
succession of salient and re-entering angles, the height of 
the chevron-shaped ridges not much exceeding the width of 
their base. The enamel is very thick, and the coronal inter- 
spaces in most of the species are filled up with an enormous 
quantity of cement. To this group we have assigned the 
subgeneric name of Stegodon. * It is limited to extinct forms 
conned at present to the Indian Tertiaries. The Stegodons 
constitute the intermediate group of the Proboscidea from 
which the other tpecies diverge through their dental cha- 
racters, on the one side into the Mastodons, and on the other 
into the typical Elephants. 

In the second group, which includes the species allied to 
the African Elephant, the ridge-formula is also hypisoiherous, 
as in the Stegodons, the ciphers ranging from 7 to 9 in the 

* From (rr4yrj tectum^ and having roforenco to the gable-end form 

of the section of the ridges. 
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crown ridges of the intermediate molars of the different 
species. But the colliculi, instead of yielding a gable-shaped 
or ^ tectiform ^ section as in the Stegodons, are much more 
elevated and compressed, so that when the teeth are sawn 
longitudinally and vertically, the ridges present the appear- 
ance of elongated wedges, with thinner plates of enamel. For 
this subgeneric group, the name of Loxodon^^ first indicated 
by Frederick Cuvier, has been adopted. It comprises both 
extinct and living species. 

The last group, which is numerically the largest and most 
important, including the Elephants with thin-plated molars, 
as in the existing Asiatic species, is characterized by the 
ridge-formula being regulated in the ‘ intermediate molars,’ 
not by hypisomerous ciphers, but by progressive increments 
(anisomerous), which may be expressed (e.g, for the Indian 
Elephant) by the series 12 + 14 -f 18.* These ciphers, be it 
remarked, are not put forward as being rigidly exact in every 
case ; for the higher the numerical expression of the ridge- 
formula in the S2)ecies, the more liable to vary within certain 
limits, dependent on the raq^, sex, and size of the individual, 
is the number of the plates ; and they do not rigidly corres- 
pond throughout in the upper and lower molars, the latter 
often exhibiting an excess. But it may safely be asserted 
that the numbers are never transposed or reversed — i.e., the 
younger tooth among the ‘ intermediate molars ’ never nor- 
mally exhibits in the same individual a higher number than 
the older ; the increments may not always be symmetrical, 
but they are invariably more or less progressive. For this 
subgeneric group we propose the term of Euelephas, ® 

The following systematic Diagnosis of the genera Mastodon 
and Elephas was prepared as an Appendix, but its insertion 


* From \o^hf obliquns, and 6^ox>s denst 
having reference to the rhoinb-phaped 
discs of the worn molars; an adapta- 
tion of the term ‘ Loxodonta ’ proposed 
by Frt'd. Cuvier (‘Hist. Natnrelle dcs 
Mammif(feres,’tom. hi. Article ‘Elephant 
d’Afrique.’ 1835). 

* The illustration in this CAse is taken 
from the existing Indian Elephant, K.(Ku- 
elephas) Indicus, in which the ridge-for- 
mula of the whole series is nearly thus: — 

Milk molars True molars 

4 + 8+12 

4"+8 + 12 * l4+18 + 24';i^ 

the numerals representing the ridges in 
each tooth, exclusive of the talons. A 
progressive increment runs throughout 


the series; but the selected numbers 
refer only to the ‘intermediate mohirs.’ 
In tho species which approacli nearest to 
Jjoxodonf the numerical expression of 
tho ridge-formula is lower. 

From €? and i\4<pa5, having 
reference to the typical Elephants most 
familiarly known. In the illustrations 
of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ tho 
term Elasmodmi was applied to this sub- 
generic groujw but, the designation of 
IClasmodus having been preoccupied by 
Sir Philip Egerton for a series of fossil 
fish (Proc. Geol. Soc. vol. iv. p. 163, 1 843), 
to prevent confusion, the term of Euele^ 
p?ias has been substituted for it. 


^ The ridge-formula for the true molars was subsequently altered to 
See note to description of Bephas antiquus, and Memoir on E. 
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in this place more conveniently elucidates the subject-matter 
of this memoir. 

Genus Mastodon (Cuv.). 

Formula Dentium deciduorum. — Primores -J vel ~ ; Lani- 
arii Molares | = 8-7. 

Formul. Dent, persist. — ^Primer. yvel-^^jllcwi.-^; Proemoi.— 
(i? )Tel J ; Molares v&ri |-=12-8. 

Primores ebumei plerumque exserti : superiores maximi 
vario modo porrecti, inferiores horizontales vel leviter 
deflexi, recti, minores. Molares complicati, tritores ; 
coronidis rimd; longitudinali obsolete bifidic colliculi con- 
cavi e tuberculis mammillaribus per paria transverse 
aut altematim dispositis, constantes : adamants crasso, 
ccemento in valliculis parco aut subnullo. Prcemolares 
aut cucteris forma simpliciores minores, aut nulli. 
Molares veri 3, deinceps majores, altero alterum extrusum 
a tergo vicissim excii)iente, demum utrinque solitarii. — 
Molares 3 utrinque intermedii (nempe deciduorum post- 
remus et verorum antepenultimus penultimusque) colli-- 
culls isomei'is aut 8, 4, aut 5 conformes. 

Proboscis longissima, prehensilis. Corpus vastum artubus 
elCvatis insisteiis. Pedes 5-dactyli. 

Subgenus 1. Teilophodon. — ^Dentium molarium 3, utrinque 
intermediorum coronis colliculis 3. 

Subgenus 2. Tetealophodon. — Dent, molar. 3, utrinque 
intermediorum coronis colliculis 4 (raro 5). 

Observations. — The adult dentition varies much in the dif- 
ferent species of the genus ; the premolars and inferior in- 
cisors being inconstant. The typical complete formula is 
best shown by M. {Triloph.) angustidens of Simorre: — 

Incis. y; Can. -y; Premol. Mol.|-= 12, being identical 
with that of Dinotherium, so far as the dentition of the latter 
has been determined — 'i.e,, Incis. ~ ; Can.-^ ; Premol.^ ; Mol. 

- =12 ; the only question being in regard of upper incisors, 

the presence or absence of which has not yet been clearly 
ascertained in Dinotherium. The affinity indicated by the 
agreement in number is corroborated by the last milk molar 
and antepenultimate true molar being three-ridged, alike in 
Dinotherium and in the section of Mastodon here called TW- 
lophodon. Premolars have not been met with in M. {Triloph.) 
Ohioticus, which, counting both sides of both jaws, has eight 
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molars less in the adult state than Jf. (Triloph.) anguaiidem ; 
nor have they been observed in M. [Triloph.) Huniboldtii. 
They occur probably in M. (Triloph,) Tapir oidea. Their 
presence or absence has not yet been ascertained in the other 
species of Trilophodon. These teeth have been observed in 
aitu in the upper and lower jaws of M. {Tetraloph,) longiroa- 
triSf and in the upper of M, (Tetraloph.) Arvemenaia, They have 
not yet been seen in aitu in the other species of Tetralophodon. 
Inferior incisors have been discovered in M. {Triloph.) angua- 
tidena^M, (Triloph.) Ohioticus^aJidM. (Triloph.) Tapirdidea; and 
also in M. (Tetraloph.) Andiumand M. (Tetraloph.) longiroatria^ 
in the first of which they occasionally attain a very large 
size. They do not appear to occur ever in M. {Tetraloph.) 
Sivalenais, nor in M. (Tetraloph.) Arvemenaia. Their presence 
or absence in the two other species of Tetralophodon has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined. The ridge-formula, as 
being respectively ternary in Trilophodon^ and quaternary in 
Tetralophodon, is very constant, the only doubtful case being 
presented by the form or forms named Maatodon Andium by 
the French palaeontologists. Cement, although quantita- 
tively inconspicuous in most of the species of both subgenera, 
is present in considerable abundance in the valleys of the 
crowns of M. (Tetralophodon) Perimenaia and in M. (Triloph.) 
Humholdtii. In the former it fills up the bottom of the in- 
terstices between the mammillae. The transverse or alternate 
direction of the mammillae of the ridges, and the open or 
interrupted nature of the valleys connected therewith, are 
not equally defined in all the species, intermediate stages 
being met with. But the ridges are invariably transverse 
and the valleys open in M. (Triloph.) Boraoni, Ohioticua, and 
Tapiroidea, and in Jf . (Tetraloph.) latidena^ while the mam- 
millao are constantly more or less alternate, and the valleys 
interrupted, among the Trilophodons in M. (Triloph.) anguati’^ 
dena, Humholdtii, and Pandionia; and among the Tetralo- 
phodons in M. (Tetraloph.) Sivalenaia and Arvemenaia. The 
most complex crowns are presented in the Trilophodons by 
M. (Triloph.) Pandionia (an Indian fossil species recently dis- 
covered, and as yet undescribed) and M. (Triloph.) Hum- 
holdtii, and among the Tetralophodons by M. (Tetraloph.) 
Sivalenaia and Arvemenaia. The upper adult molars in several 
of the species — e.g., M. (Triloph.) anguatidena and M. (Tetra- 
loph.) Andium — ^were invested with a longitudinal belt of 
enamel, disposed more or less spirally, and reaching the apex. 
The lower incisors, according to Lartet, are constantly devoid 
of any such belt. In M. (TrUoph.) anguatidena inferior incisors 
would appear to have been common to males and females, 
and not to have been a mark merely of sexual difference. 
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Mastodon Si/valmsis^ although with five-ridged ‘ intermediate 
molars/ is provisionally included under Tetralophodon. 


Genus Elephas (Linn.). 

Form. Dent, decid. — Primor. -i ; Lan. ; Moh |-=7. 

Form. Dent, persist. — Primor. ^ ; Lem. ^ ; Prcemol. g vel 

Primores eburnei plerumque exserti, sursum et antrorsum 
adscendentes. Molares aut complicati aut lamellosi, 
tritores ; coronidis longitudinaliter integrse colliculi con- 
vexi e tuberculis mammillaribus, aut laminis cunei- 
formibus vel compressis digitatis transversis, constantes : 
adamante illis crasso, his attenuate, ccemento in valliculis 
copioso. PrcBTTwh^res rsLTiBsime utrinque 2 (sjBpiusnulli), 
cseteris forma simpliciores, minores. Molares veri 3, 
deinceps majores, altero alteram extrasum a tergo 
vicissim excipiente, demum utrinque solitarii. — Molares 
3 utrinque intermedii (nempe deciduoram postremus et 
verorum antepenultimus penultimusque) colliculis supra 
5 (6-18), aut hypisomeris, aut anisomeris. 

Proboscis longissima, prehensilis. Corpus vastum artubus 
elevatis insistens. Pedes 5-dactyli. 


Subgen. 1. Stegodon. — Dentium molarium 3 utrinque 
intermedioram coronis complicata colliculis 
hypisomeris {e.g. 7 + 7 + 8), mammillatis, 

tectiformibus. Prsemolares nondum observati. 

Subgen. 2. Loxodon. — ^Dent. molar. 3 utrinque inter- 
medior. coronis lameUosa colliculis hypisomeris 
{e. g. 7 + 7 + 8), exmeiformibus. Prsemolares 
raro utrinque 2. 

Subgen. 3. Euelephas. — Dent, molar. 3 utrinque inter- 
medior. coronis lameUosa colliculis deinceps 
numero auctis, anisomeris (e. g. 12 + 14 + 18), 
attenuatis, compressis. PreBmolares nuUi. 

Observations. — The adult dentition of the Elephants, 
although typicaUy more aberrant, is more constant than 
that of the Mastodons. Inferior incisors are wanting in all 
the species, fossil and recent, at present known ; and pre- 
molars have as yet only been met with in a single form, 
E. {Loxodon) planifrons. The common formula is, Incis. 

~ ; Can. ^ ; Premol. ; Mol. = 7 : but in this exceptional 

case, the premolars are as numerous as in any species of 
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Genera, Sut^era, and Bpooiea 


(a.) Colliculi acuti valliculse- 
que transyersi 


(A.) Colliculi obtusi alternatim 
j manimillati, valliculse 

interruptse 


que trujisyerBi 

(f^.) Colliculi obtusi alternatim 
mammillati, valliculae 
interruptae . 


(c.) Colliculi uumero 5, ob- 
tusi alternatim mamniil- 
^ lati, valliculse interruptse 


{b.) Colliculi 7-8, csemento in 
valliculis copiosissimo . 


(c.) Colliculi grosso digitati, 

I adamaute crasso . 

{d.) Colliculi medio angulatim 
dilatati, machseridibus 
per detritionem rhom- 
^ Doideis 

^(c.) Colliculi Bubremoti ada- 
raanto crassiusculo 
(/.) Colliculi approximati, me- 
dio leviter dilatati, raa- 
chseridibus undulatis . 


(g.) Colliculi approximati, ma- 
chseridibus valdo undu- 
latis .... 


Spec. 

1. M. (Trilophodon) 

2. M. (Triloph.) 

3. M. (Triloph.) 

Borsoni (/. Hays). 
Tapiroides {Cuv.) . 
Ohioticus (Blumb.) 

' 4. M. (Triloph.) 

angustidens (Cuv.) 

6. M. (Triloph.) 

' 6. M. (Triloph.) 

Pyrenaicus {Lart. MSS.) 
Humboldtii {Cuv.) 

. 7. M. (Triloph.) 

Pandionis* (Eafc.) 

( 8. M. (Tetralophodon) longirostris (Kaup) 

1 9. M. (Tetraloph.) laticlons {Clift) 

,10. M. (Tetraloph. ?) Andium (Cwu.)* . 

1 11. M. (Tetraloph.) 

Perimensis (Falc.^Caut.) 

12. M. (Tetraloph.) 
|13. M. (Tetraloph.) 

f Arvprnrnsi s ( Croizet f 
t and Johert^ . t 

Sivalensis {Falc. ^ Caul.) 

1 1. E. (Stegodon) 

Cliftii {Fdc, ^ Caut.) . 

/ 2. E. (Stegod.) 
j 3. E. (Stegod.) 

bombifrons {Falc, Caut.) 
Ganeea? {Falc. ^ Caut.) 

V 4. E. (Stegod.) 

insignis {Falc. ^ Caut.) 

5. E, (Loxodon) 

planifrons {Falc. cf Caut.) 

6. E. (Ix)xod.) 

, 7. E. (Loxod.) 

meridionalis (Nesti) 
priscus {Gold/.) * . 

L 8. E. (Loxod.) 

Africanus {Blumb.) 

9. E. (Euelephas) 

Hysudricus {Falc.^Caut.) 

riO. E. (Euelcph.) 

J 11. E. (Euelcph.) 

antiquus {Falc.) . 
Namadicus (Fak.^Caut.) 

1 

f 12. E. (Eueleph.) 

j 

Columbi {Falc.) . 

1 13. E. (Eueleph.) 

Indicus {Linn.) . 

j 14. E. (Eueleph.) 

Armeniacufl {Falc.) 


(A.) Colliculi confertisfiimi, ada- ^ 
w latis . . . . j 


primigcnius (Blumb.) 


V, lOVJLD • • • • J 

* The so-called Mtutodon Australis of Owen Dr. Falconer subsequently (as indeed he had done In 1846 ; see 
vol i p. 106 ) referred to if, ilndwm instead of to (Seenotestomemoiron [Bn.] 

■ Extract if ie«er /rom Dr. Falconer to M. Lartet, December 18, 1856 ‘ I have discovered a now species of 

Trilophodon from India, Triloph. Pandionis. It is not from the Sewallk Hills. It is allied to Mastodon 
angustidens and M, Humboldtii* (See also vol. 1. p. 124 .)--[Bd.] 





OF MASTODON AND ELEPHANT. 


Geological Age 


Pliocene . 
Upper Miocene 
Post-Pliocene . 


Upper Miocene 

Upper Miocene 
Post-Pliocene ? 

Pliocene ? 


Upper Miocene 
Miocene . 
Pliocene ? 


France; Piedmont 
France; Switzerland . 

North America . 

\ France ; Germany ; Switzer- ) 
j land . . . ( 

France 

South America 
Southern India . 


Germany; Eppelsheim . 
Southern India ; Ava . 
South America . 


Miocene , . Southern and Western India . 

Pliocene . . England ; France ; Italy 

Miocene . . India : Sewalik Hills . 


I Miocene . . Southern India ; Ava . 

Miocene . . India : Sewalik Hills . 

Miocene , . India : Sewalik Hills . 

Miocene and Sewalik Hills and Central 

Pliocene . India 

Miocene . . India : Sewalik Hills , 


Pliocene . . England ; France ; Italy 

Pliocene . . England ; Lombardy . 

Existing . . Africa .... 


Syn. Mastodon Buffonis (Pomelo 

Syn. M. Turicensis (Schinz, juxta Von Meyer) 

Syn. M. maximus (Cuv.) ; M. gigantem (Auc- 
torum). (PI. I. fig. 2, and Pi! II. fig. 2.) 

Syn. M. Simorrense (Lart.) ; A/. Cnvieri (Po- 
mel). (PI. II. fig. 3, and PI. III. figs. 3 and 4) 

An Syn. M. Attstralis of Owen (?) ; of reputed 
Australian origin I * 

Imperfectly known, but very distinct as a 
species; is the only Indian Trilophodon 
(PI. XXXIV. figs. 6 & 7 of vol i.) 

(PI. II. fig. 8, and Plate HI. figs. 1 and 2) 

(PL II. fig. 9) 

Large inferior incisors, one or two. The sub- 
genus doubtful. (PI. I. fig. 3, PI. II. fig. 4, 
and Plate VIII. of vol. i.) 

Hitherto found only in Perim Island, (PI. I. fig. 
4, ri. 11. fig. 6, and PI. IX. of vol. i.figs. 3-6) 

Syn. M. hrevirostre (Gervais). (PI. II. fig. 7, 
and Plate IV.) 

The only known species indicating a Pentalo- 
phodon-typo. (PI. I. fig. 5, PI. II. fig. 6, 
Plato IX. of vol. i. figs. 1 and 2, and PL X. 
of vol. i.) 

Syn. M. latidens (Clift, pro parte). (PL II. 
fig. 10, and PL V. figs. 1 & 2) 

(PL I. fig. 6, and Plato II. fig. 11) 

Dist inctness as a species doubtful. (PL I. fig. 7, 
and PI. II. fig. 12) 

Found in both the Valley of the Nerbudda 
{Pliocene) and Sewalik Hills (Miocene). 
(PL I.figs. 8, 8 8 6, PL II. figs. 13 & 13 a, 

and PL V. figs. 3 & 4) 

The only Elephant in which premolars have 
been met with. (PL I. fig. 9, PL II. fig. 14, 
and PL VI. fig. 2) 

(PL I. fig. 11, PL II. fig. 16, and PL VIII.) 

Imperfectly known. Fossil remains rare. 
(PI. VII.) 

(PL I. fig. 10, PL n. fig. 15, and PL Yl. fig. 1) 


Miocene . 


India : Sewalik Hills 


(PL I. figs. 12 & 12 fl, and PL 11. f 


England ; Franco ; Italy 
Central India 


I Pliocene . . England ; Franco ; Italy . ^1. IX.) 

1 Pliocene . . Central India . . . Restricted to the Pliocene Fauna of the Valley 

of the Nerbudda, Centraljlndia. (PL I. fig. 1 3, 
and PL II. fig. 18) 

Post-Pliocene ? Mexico; Georgia ; Alabama . An Syn. E. Jewksoni ? (Silim. Joum. 1838, vol. 


Existing . 


Armenia : Erzeroom 


Po5t.PUocene . 


xxxiv. p. 363). (Pl^X. tigs. 1 & 2) 

Syn. E. Sumatranus (Temminck). (PI. I, 
figs. 14, 14 a, & 145, PL 11. figs. 19, 19 a, & 
19 6, and PL VI. fig. 3) 

In the Brit. Mus. Coll. Discovered between 
Erzeroom and Moosh in 1856. The molar 
plates closely approximated, and the ena- 
mel edges very undulated (PL X. fig. 3) 
(Plate I fig. 15, PL H. fig. 20, and PL VI. 
flg. 4.) 


• Dr. Falconer was afterwards Inclined to think that Meutodon Andium would have to bo replaced in the sub- 

genua Trilophodorit in which he had placed it in 1846. (See vol. i. p. 99, and memoir on Elephat [En.] 

* Loxodon priscui was afterwards regarded by Dr. Falconer as a form of Elephat antiquat. E. MelUensit, Falo. 
(Plates XI. and XII.), however, or the pigmy Fossil Elephant of Malta, was subsequently added by him to the 
BubgenuB Xoxodoa.— [E d.] 
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Mastodon, the fonniila being, Incis. 5 -- ; Premol. 

y; Mol. -g =11. It exceeds the rest of the species by 8 

molars in both jaws, as 3f. {Triloph.) angustidms exceeds 
M. {Triloph.) Ohioticus. A longitudin^ belt of enamel has 
not yet been observed on the tusk of any Elephant. The 
molars are presented under two forms: in the subgenus 
Stegodon as ‘ Dentes complicati,^ resembling those of Masto- 
don in the folded form of their crown-eminences, and as 
^ Dentes lamellosi ’ in Loxodon and Euelephas. The con- 
vexity of the crown-ridges, and the absence of the longi- 
tudinal, mesial, bipartient cleft, so characteristic of the true 
Mastodons, are very constant in the Elephants, the only 
exception, limited to the latter character, being indistinctly 
seen in an E. {Stegod.) CliftiL The passage from the Ste- 
godons into the Loxodons is effected through E, {8teg.) in- 
signis and E, (Loxod.) planifrons^ and from the Loxodons 
into Eueleplias through E. {Lox.) meridionalis and E, [Enel,) 
Hymdricus. The anisomerous ridge-formula in Euelephas is 
not numerically the same in all the species, being in some 
higher, in others lower; but they all agree in exhibiting 
progressive increments. The amount of undulation pre- 
sented by the worn edges of the enamel plates furnishes a 
good means of distinguishing the nearly allied fossil species 
in Euelephas. 

The distinctive and specific characters of Mastodon and 
Elephant . — A safe criterion by which to test the soundness of 
any proposed arrangement in Natural History is, that the 
technical characters, however abridged, should be ex- 
ponents, so to speak, of the natural and serial affinities, and 
in nowise at variance with them. K this test be applied to 
the ridge formula, as a consistent basis for the arrangement 
of the Mastodons and Elephants, it will, we believe, not be 
found wanting: thus the Mastodons ranged under Trilo- 
phodon and Tetralophodon include aU the Elephantoid species 
which have the crowns of the molars comparatively simple 
and uniformly divided into two subequal divisions by a longi- 
tudinal line or cleft ; the ridges limited in number, each with 
fewer mammillary eminences, and invariably more or less 
concave across ; the enamel thick, and in conical or com- 
pressed points ; and the valleys between the ridges deep and 
empty, or with but a sparing quantity of cement. The 
Elephants, on the other hand, as restricted by the ridge- 
formula and ranged under Stegodon, Loxodon, and Euelephas, 
include aU the R-oboscidean species which have the crowns 
of the molars more complex, and usually wanting in a longi- 
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tudinal line of division ; the ridges more numerous and less 
definite, each being composed of a greater number of mam- 
millary or digital points, which are most elevated in the 
middle, rendering the ridges convex across, instead of con- 
cave; the processes of enamel thinner, higher, and more 
divided ; and the deep narrow valleys between them entirely 
filled up with cement. The limitations of the two genera 
agree pretty well with the views generally entertained by 
pala 3 ontologists regarding them ; with the exception, that 
the group comprising the collective Mastodon Elephantoides 
of Clift, and by some called ‘ Transitional Mastodonsy ^ is here 
regarded as more properly belonging to the Elephants. 

A Synoptical Table® is annexed of the species of Mastodon 
and Elephasy ranged under subgenera, after the manner here 
indicated. The species were first determined or adopted 
after a careful examination of all the original materials 
accessible, in the foreign collections already referred to 
(p. 4), or in various museums in the United Kingdom. 
They were then arranged serially, according to their relative 
affinities, as indicated by the molar teeth ; the common cha- 
racters were next analyzed, to furnish a key for breaking up 
the mass of species into groups representing genera and sub- 
genera ; and the Synoptical Table shows the result. It is put 
forward as exhibiting a fair representation of the subject, so 
far as the materials and state of knowledge at the present time 
admit, but with no pretension to being either tmexception-^ 
able or complete. The progress of investigation, by the 
discovery either of new forms, or of more abundant materials 
of the species which are now the most imperfectly deter- 
mined, will in all probability modify more or less, or break 
down, any generic or subgeneric limitations that may be at 
present devised. For the daily experience of every depart- 
ment of Mammalian Palaeontology tends to show that, while 
the characters of species are persistent over wide areas and 
through long periods of time, genera are nothing more than 
ideal or conventional centres, around which groups of species 
are arranged, subject to incessant modifications through the 
discovery of new forms. It would be foreign to the main 
object of the present communication, and beyond the limits 
within which it is necessarily restricted, to discuss in detail 
the grounds on which the arrangement is founded. As this* 
will be done more fully elsewhere, I shall content myself 
here with stating them in a general way, and with indicating 
where the assailable points are. Although the Mastodon of 

* Owen’s ‘Odontography/ p. 624. (See in outline the skulls of the several 

, species of Mastodon and Elephant 

* la Plates 1. and 11. also are figured ' 

VOli. II. C 
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Noriih America and the Mammoth are so widely different in 
the form of their molar teeth that they must be ranked 
under distinct genera, the intermediate gradations are so 
complete as to establish a passage from the one into ^e 
other. Failing the characters of premolars and inferior in- 
cisors, previously relied ifpon as distinctive of the Mastodons, 
and abundant cement as distinctive of the Elephants, the 
constancy of the ridge-formula in being isomerous (whether 
ternary, quaternary, or quinary) in the intermediate molars, 
appeared to fiimish a sufficient technical demarcation be- 
tween Mastodon and ElephaSy and to subdivide the former 
satisfactorily into the natural subgeneric groups of Trilo^ 
phodon and Tetralophodon. It remains to be seen whether 
there is any intermediate species in which the characters of 
these two groups are blended. 

Mastodon Sivalensis is regarded as having five ridges to 
the ‘ intermediate molars,’ instead of four ; but this remark- 
able character being restricted at present to a single species, 
it was deemed inexpedient to form a systematic section for 
it alone, and it4s ranged at the end of the Tetralophodons. 

Although a mesial, bipartient, longitudinal cleft along 
the summit of the crown is very common in the molars of 
most of the species of Mastodon, and usually absent in the 
Elephants, there is one species of the former, M, (Triloph,) 
Borsoni, in w^hich the cleft is so obsolete, that Isaac Hays * 
founded the specific character upon the supposed absence of 
this cleft. But the cleft, although but slightly proiiounccd, 
is distinctly present in unworn germ -teeth of this form ; and 
it is even visible in the original molar described by Abbe 
Borson, upon which Dr. Hays relied for its absence. 

The plurality of the species in the first subgeneric group 
of Elephas^ namely Stegodon, are sufficiently distinguished 
from the Mastodons by the higher numerical expression of 
the crown-formula, in showing 7 or 8 ridges instead of or 
4 ; by the great quantity of laminated cement which fills the 
transverse valleys ; by the ridges being convex, as in the 
typical Elephants ; by the greater number of points to each 
ridge ; and by the absence of a mesial dividing furrow. 
But in one of the species, E. {Stegodon) there is an * 

obsolete indication of this furrow ; and its affinity to the 
Mastodon is further evinced by the low or senary expression 
of the ridge-formula. This species constitutes a frontier 
form, through which the passage between the two genera is 
effected ; but the details of the other dental characters show 
that it is most nearly allied to the Stegodons, and the cha- 
racters of the subgeneric group were constructed to admit of 

' Transiwtions of the American Philoeophical Society, ecr, 2, rol. iv. p. 334. 
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its reception among them. Two of the Loxodons, namely, E. 
(Lox.) planijrons and E. {Lax.) AfricamiSy have a ridge^ 
formula which is identical or nearly so with that of Stegodon 
msigma ; but the separation of the group is indicated by the 
great increase of vertical height in the colliculi, and by the 
layers of enamel assuming the character of plates, mstead of 
the mastoid eminences of Stegodon. E. {Lox.) meridioThalis 
has a higher number of plates in the ^ intermediate molars ’ 
than those two species, and constitutes a frontier form, lead- 
ing towards the next group, EuelepJias. But the ridge- 
formula in this form would appear to be hypisomerous, and 
the aggregate characters indicate its position among the 
Loxodons. The majority of the species in the group E%ele- 
phas are well marked by the progressive increments and high 
numerical expression of the crown-ridges of the intermediate 
molars, by the great vertical height of the colliculi, and the 
attenuated plates of enamel. One species among them, E. 
(Eueleph.) Uysudrintfi, constitutes a frontier form leading 
towards E. (Lox.) meridimialis. More ample details respect- 
ing the Elephants will be given in the second part of this 
memoir, when treating of the European fossil species. 

To revert specially to the Mastodons, Trilophodon and Te~ 
tralophodon (including under the latter the exceptional five- 
ridged Masiodoic Sivalensis), as regards the number of forms 
at present known, are of nearly eqi^ value, the former in 
our view comprising 7, and the latte^, well-marked species ; 
and they are each divisible into two parallel subordinate 
groups, the exact appreciation of the characters of which is 
of much service in the determination of the European fossil 
species. In the one series, the ridges are broad, transverse, 
more or less compressed into an edge, with the valleys open 
throughout and uninterrapted by subordinate tubercles: 
these are well represented in Trilophodon by M. (Triloph.) 
Oh iotlcuSj and in Tetralophodon by M. (Tetraloph.) latidens. In 
the other series, the ridges are composed of blunt conical 
points, which are fewer in number, more elevated, and flanked 
in front and behind by one or more subordinate outlying 
tubercles, which disturb the transverse direction of the 
ridges and block up the valleys, interrupting their continuity 
across. This series is represented in Trilophodon by the 
Miocene European species, M. {Triloph,) angnstidens^ and in 
Tetralophodonhythe Pliocene species, 3f. {Tetraloph.) Arvomen^- 
sis of the Crag. (See Plates III. & IV.) The species with 
transverse compressed ridges, in both subgenera, may be 
compared with Dinotherium as regards their molar crowns, 
and the other series with Hippopotamvs. 
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IQbe Sofopem fiossil species of Ma$todon at present knoym 
sore ike folbwing»^ all of which are of Miocene age> with 
the exception of 3f. (Trilophodm) Sor$<nU and {Telralo- 
phodon) Arvemenmj which are Pliocene : — 

M. (Triloph.) Borsoni, Isaac Hays (Pliocene), 

M. (Triloph.) Tapiroides, Cuvier. 

M. (Triloph.) aiigustidens, Cuvier^ pro parte, 

M. (Tetraloph.) longirostris, Kaup. 

M. (Tetraloph.) Arvemensis, Oroizet & Johert (Pliocene), 

The British fossil Mastodon^ and its comparison with M. 
angustidensy 3f. Arvemensisy and M. longirostris. — The remains 
of only one species of Mastodon have hitherto been discovered 
in the British Isles, in what is called the Older Pliocene 

* Red Crag,’ at Felixstow and Sutton in Suffolk, and in the 
Newer Pliocene, ‘ Fluvio-marine,’ or ‘ Maminaliferous Crag,’ 
in various localities near Norwich and in Suffolk. I shall now 
endeavour to ascertain what this s])ecies is ; and as I con- 
sider that the question is one of considerable importance, as 
a turning-point upon which the independent character of the 
British Pliocene fauna hangs — that is to say, whether it is 
distinct, or merely a long-lived offset from the Mioceiu^ — I 
shall not hesitate to enter at length upon the details calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the subject. 

Professor Owen is the onlj English paleontologist who has 
undertaken to identii^l and describe in connexion all the 
Mastodon remains of the Crag, which he has done verj' fully 
in his valuable work ‘ On the British Fossil Mammalia,’ pub- 
lished in 1840. He tlu‘re designates the species Mastodon 
angustidens or Mastodoute a doits I'inniis (»f Cuvier; and 
gives as synonyms, in his opinion, M. Arvimoisis of Croiz(*t 
and Jobert, and M. longirosiris of Kaiip. Ho heads the 
chapter with a woodcut of the upper and lower jaws of the 
Eppelsheim M, longirosfriSy after Kaup, under the name of 
Mastodon angnstidois ; and in his descnption of the dentition 
of M. angmfidensy in the ‘ Odontography,’* he draws his 
details of the various t<.*(*th indifferently from the three nomi- 
nal species above mentioned — namely, M. angmtidcns^ M. 
long Irostrisy and M. Arveminsis, In his memoir on the Crag 

* M Ayjnard }ia« add(d Ini^fly to 1 qiqantem, Ayxn Uut tho gpenfic diH- 

the norntnchiturc ot the Trobosi id< A hy tiiution of thfso jiomjniil Hpon<s m 
creatinR a neif» gfnuH, and n»WHpfci<«s txctulingly doubtful Bulletin do 
for thoremainH found in the V* lay and lit Gt'ologiquf , andCongr^g 

Auvergno— VIZ. Anancuts macroplns, as S(i<ntifi(|Uo do Front o, p. 276) 

a genoric fonn distinct from JVIiihtotlon , Tlie spi cu-s rtforrod to in a precedinir 
and Mastodon Vellavus and M Vialettn, page as having l>ei‘n made out by M. 
regarded by Pomel as synonyms of M Lurtet has not yet been published ^ 
Borsontt also a fossil Blephant, A’ ^ Op rtt p 619 et 
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Mammalia, oontamed in the 47th number of the ^Qoart 
Jonrm GeoL Soc*,’ published in August of the present year 
(1857), he reiterates the opinion that Mastodon omptsUdem 
and Mastodon longiroBtris are s^onjms of the English Crag 
species. Any opinion emana^g from sC distinguished a 
paheontologist as Professor Owen, and repeated by him after 
mature study, at various intervals, between 1848 and 1856, , 
must necessarily cany great weight with it. The first point, 
therefore, to determine is, what is the species to which Cuvier’s 
name of M. angusiidem is legitimately applicable ? 

Mastodon angvstidens, — The fiuviatQe or lacustrine Mo- 
lasse of the basin of the Sub-Pjrrenees has from a very remote 
time been worked, at Simorre, by mines for what was called 
the ‘ Turquoise de nouvelle Boche^^ this substance being the 
ivory of Mastodon-tusks chiefly, highly injected with a metallic 
infiltration, so as to simulate the natural mineral Turquoise. ' 
The excavations brought to light the numerous Miocene re- 
mains found in this rich depot, and among others the molai*s 
of Mastodon. These were vaguely referred to by the old 
naturalists under the name of the ‘ Animal de Simorre.’ * 
Some of them found their way, in the progress of time, to 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris, about the middle 
of the last century ; and Daubentun described them under the 
title of ‘ petrified teelh having relations to those of Hippopo- 
tamus,’ to which indeed, in some important respects, they bear 
a very striking analogy. Cuvier, having established his 
‘grand Mastodonte’ of North America, next directed his 
attention to the European remains of the genus, the first of 
which he published under the title of ‘ Mastodonte a dents 
Aroites,’ or M. angiisfidens. It has been proved upon the 
clearest evidence, by various pala?ontologista, and admitted, 
among others, by his devoted friend and follower Laurillard,* 
that Cuvier has included more than one species under this 
nominal designation of 3f. muptsHdens, It is requisite, there- 
fore, to ascertain precisely what were the original types which 
suggested a name of such palpable signification to a shrewd 
and philosophical observer like Cuvier. On referring to his 
original memoir, it will be found that Cuvier commences,^ 
as his first illustration, with a description of one of the 
Simorre molars previously described by Daubenton. The 
second piece is the Dax specimen from near Sort, D4parte- 
ment des Landes, and obtained from a fluvio-marine Molasse 


* Reaumur, ‘ ]\Um. de I’Acad. des • Dictionnaire Universel d’nistoire 
.Sciences,’ 1715, p. 174; and Lnrtet, Naturclle, tom. riii. pp. 29, 30. 

* Qutlques Apor^us G^ologiqucs dans lo * Annies du Museum, tom. viii. 
D6pHrt<*ment du Qers,* p. 19. p. 412, 

* Id. o])» c%i. p. 24. 
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formation, probably of the same age as the Simorre lacustrine 
beds. The third specimen is a South American fragment, 
brought to Europe by Humboldt, which has no connexion 
with the European species : on this head all later palieonto- 
logists who have investigated the subject, without exception 
{exclusive of mere compilers), are agreed; among others, 
Laurillard, ' who identifies it with 3f. Afidiunij as restricted 
by him. The fourth specimen which Cuvier quotes is another 
Simorre fossil. The sixth, a very important and character- 
istic specimen, is from the same locality. Now, all these 
Simorre specimens, with the exception of the third — which is 
a preniolar, and therefore a normal exception — are charac- 
terized by having their crowns divided into three principal 
ridges. * It is therefore,’ as we have elsewhere^ stated, ‘ to 
a species having the intermediate molars distinguished by a 
ternary division of the crown (as in Ohioticus) that the 
specific name of M. amjustidms is strictly applicable, so far 
as priority of description and reference to original types can 
be taken as the guides to a decision on-the point.’ (See Plate 
in. figs. 8 &: 4.) 

Since the time of Cuvier, Simorre and Sansan have become 
classical paheontological ground, through the important dis- 
coveries made by M. Lartet of the first-announced fossil 
monkey in Europe, of Macrothcrhnn^ Anisoclon, &c. Among 
others, a vast quantity of Mastodon remains have been met 
with, including the whole dentition, from the young sucking- 
calf up to the adult and old animals. A superb skeleton was 
disinterred by Laurillard at Seissan, so complete in every 
respect, that it has been set up in the Paris Museum, along- 
side of the skeletons of the existing Indian and African 
Elephants. Two points, which have been invariably exhibited 
by all these teeth, are of special importance in thoir bearing 
upon the present question : the first is, tliat tlie intermediate 
molars are constantly three-ridged, or, in other words, belong 
to the Trilophodon type — no Teiralojdiodon molars having ever, 
within the knowledge of M. Lartet, been discovered, either 
at Simorre, Sansan, or Lombez; the second is, that they 
entirely agree with the original Simorre types described by 
Cuvier, upon which his M. angustidens is founded, and that 
they are absolutely the narrowest of all known Mastodon 
molars. Another remarkable character of the species is this— 
that, in harmony with the narrow teeth, the horizontal ramus 
of the lower jaw is more compressed, and higher in relation 
to the width, than in any other known Mastodon. This is 
well shown in the Paris skeleton, and in numerous lower 

* Dictionnaire Univer»el d'Histoire I * Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, par. i. 
Naturelle, tom. riii. p. 29, ( (1846), p. 57. (Heo vol. i. p. 90.— Ed.) 
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jaws contained in tlio pala3ontological gallery. M. Lartet 
possesses, in liis rich collection at Beissan, several lower jaws 
exhibiting the same character. A nearly entire skeleton of 
this species was discovered, in the latter part of 1855, in the 
sandstone-quarry of Veltheim, near Winterthur, in Canton 
Zurich ; this I was enabled to examine minutely through 
the kindness of M. Ziegler-Ernst of Winterthur. It is the 
largest specimen of the species that I have anywhere seen. 
The lower jaw, although in fragments, is nearly complete, 
and sliows the extreme compression of the horizontal ramus, 
and its great dej^th. I found, by measurement with the 
callipers, that this compression was even greater than is seen 
in while the loAverjaws of most of the known 

Mastodons and Eleplnuits }ield more or less of a circular 
s(H*tion.^ This tenuity of form is carried on throughout the 
Hk(‘leton in tlie Mastodon of Bimorre. 

From these nunarks it would a}>pear sufficiently evident 
that, whether an' guided by priority of description and 
reference to the original specimens, or by the obvious signi- 
fication of the t<‘rm, tin' title of 3/u.vWo/i ideas is legi- 

timately a^iplicable to the TriJophodon of Bimorre, and to no 
other species; for it is, pav itrellmce^ the ^ Mastodonte a 
dents cHroites ’ of Cu\ier. The spe(*ies, thus limited, has 
nowhere beim met wdth in th(' fossil state in England. 

Mnsiodoii ylrrcno //xj’s nad Jf. {(anfirostris. — Cuvier, as 
ahvady stat(*d, iiududi'd under the name of 3/. a}i(ffist ideas 
otlu'r remains Avhich do not btdoiig to it. Upon this head 
nearly all the French paheontologists are agreed, although 
at variance as to the details. Of the specimens figured in 
the four plates devottnl to ’“Divers Mastodontes ’ in the ‘Os- 
semens Fossiles,’ all those from Bouth America, amounting 
to 10 in number, are by common consiuit referred to one or 
two speck's jieculiar to that (Mamtry. Beven are referable to 
the Mastodon of Binion*e with narrow molars; one to 3/. 
Tap i raid es; five are doubtful, either from inexact know- 
ledge as to their origin, or from their undecided chanicters ; 
and all the rest, being eleven in the aggregate, are from Italy, 
with the exception of one specimen from Trevoux in France. 
It is curious to observe the different views that have been 
taken of them. De Blainville^ limits the South American 
remains to a single species, while Laurillard and Gervais 
range them under two well-defined forms. De BlainviUe and 
Owen agi’ee with Cuvier in referring the so-called narrow- 
toothed remains from Bimorre, Italy, Auvergne, and Eppel- 
sheim also, to a single species. Laurillard, devoted as he was 

* Seo Appendix, p. 73. - [Ed.] ^ Osteograplic : Dos Elephants. 
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to the traditions of his groat leader, was eonipolled hy the 
evidence to admit two S2)ecies — namely, M. an(justnlniii, niuh'r 
which title he included the Italian, Auvergne, and part of the 
Eppelsheim remains ; and M. longirosiris^ under whi(*li he 
ranged both the 2)rincipal 2>art of Kau2)’s E2i2>tdslieim a2>eci(‘S, 
and the whole of the Simorre remains J Misled by the uiidui' 
importance whi(‘h he atta(*hed to the 2uvs(mee of mandibular 
incisors common to the two forms, he sunk the characters 
2)resented by the molars, and confounded ternary-ridged and 
quatemary-ridged forms under the same nanus although it is 
distinctly evident that he was aware that two of the Euro2)ean 
S2)ecies severally 2>ossessed d and 4 ridges to tludr inter- 
mediab' molars, and that the ternary formula was common to 
the Mastodons of North America and i)f Simonv. In 1H2S, 
four years before the demise of Cuvier, Croizid and Jobert ^ 
pro2>osed the nanu' of 3/. Anu'ntni.^}i< for the Auvergiu* 
remains, as distinct from M. amj/fstit/nis ; and soon aftf‘nvards 
Dr. Kaiq)*"' published Ins niagnifi(*('nt series of tlu‘ Ep2)cl- 
sh(‘im form as equally disiiiict, under the <lesignaiion of M. 
IntKprastrli^^ which has been r(‘garded by TIerniaiin von MeyfT 
to be identical with 3/. A/avn/rc.s*/.s*.* Tjaricd '* luul accurately 
determined the milk and pennammt dcmtitioii (so far as tin* 
true molars are concerned) of th(» SimfUTc form as far back as 
18 t7. ib* assigm‘d thr<H‘ ridg(‘s <o 1h(‘ last milk molar and 
to the ant<‘2>enultiniat<* and ])enultimat<‘ true molars in both 
jaws; and in his ‘ Notice,’ I 8r»l, h(‘ pro2)oses 
to distinguish it by the nam<‘ of 3hf.v/er/e// ndain- 

ing the designation oi' Mastodon ata/nsfldt ns for the Italian 
and Auvergne remains, characterized by four ridg(‘S in th(‘ 
lumultimate true molar, instead of three*. Lartet at the saim* 
time^ pro2>osod tin* name of Masf(nf(tn (lanjaci for a su])- 
posed small form from tlie sann* Alioceiu* d(‘])osit at Lomb(‘Z. 
Laurillard consid(‘red it as furnishing a confirmation of the 
conjectural S2)ecies named Mastodon in Inn t ns by Chivier.^ 

(lervais followed Laurillard in cmisidering the Simoire M, 
(Trlloph,) aia/ystidens and 31. (IVfralojdi,) hnajirost ris as 1)(‘- 
longing to the* same species, 3/. lon^irosi ris \ Init ado2>ted 
for the Auvergne form the name of 37. Arrrrnrnsls^ and went 
a ste2) beyond his 2 >^<^decessors in 2 )ro 2 )Osing a new naiiic* for 
the Mastodon remains found in tin* arenaceous d(* 2 ) 0 Hits near 

* Dirtiomiain* Uiiiv<Ts«»l d’Histojre j p. I J 3. 

Natunllf’, torn. viii. p. 2 \). , ^ Dictioniijiiro UiiivorsfllctriTistoipc, 

* R<'chfn'hf‘s Hur Ics Ossomons j Nufun Ilf, vin. p. 20. 

Fos.‘<ilf8 (In du Puy-de- “ Notice sur ],i Collinc de Sunmin, 

l)(Vio, p. 133. p. 21. 

* OKScnicns FossiJes do Jlarmstiidt, ’ Op. rif. p. 27. 

pt. iv, I " Dictionnain' rnivcrHcl d’ Itibtoiro 

* No\a Acfa Acad. Nirt. Cur. voJ. xvii. ‘ NafurulJe, turn. vjii. p. 31. 
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Montpellier, wliicli he identifies with the Mastodon of the 
Astesan and the Val d’Amo under the name of M, hreviron^ 
fre,^ Poinel, in his memoir of 1848, j^roposes a new name for 
the Simorre Trihjfhodon, namely M, Cuvieri, and he retains 
that of M, migmfidovs for the Auvergne and Italian forms, 
admitting their distiiietness from the if. J 071 glrostr is of Eppel- 
sheim.^ In his ^ Catalogue Methodique’ of IHoI, he ado2)ts 
the name of M. venir a sitf for the Auv(»rgne and Montpellier 
form, to which he assigns the additional forei^ lo(*alities of 
the Val d’Anio, Pi(*dniont, and the Crag in England; but in 
a nnnark on the next pages he reiterates IIk^ view expressed in 
his previous memoir, that he has retain(‘d the name of if. 
aKgH.^fidniti for tlie species of Italy. Nesti,** in his des- 
cription of the Tuscan remiains, adopts the name of if. 
(mgnsildeHH (Mastodont(‘ a denti stretti) in the loose compre- 
h(‘nsivf‘ sense in which it was used by Cuvier; while Eugenio 
SisiiKnida, aware of the various aiid contradietc^r}' opinions 
ujjon the point, guardedly d<^scribed the tine skeleton found 
at Dusino, in Piedmont, under the title of ‘ Osteogi’aidiia di 
nil Mastodont(‘ angustkhaite.’ My friend and coll aborattmr, 
CV)louel Sir IVoby (\iiitley, in 18»h), figured and described 
soine teeth of the Indian species, to whi(*h wt‘ subsequently 
i’t‘stri(*t(‘d Ihe name of if {Ti f mlophodon) Hivab as iden- 
tical with the ‘ Mastodont(‘ a dents etroites ’ of thivier ; and he 
ex])n*ssed at the same time the opinion, that the Italian form 
(which he had more jiarticularly in vit‘w) would, with the 
S(‘walik one, constitute a subgenus of ihe Angia^i Idnia tyj)e, 
in contradistinction to the type of (Gift's if latidons.^' 

These, solar as J am aware, are the leading opinions which 
havt‘ be<‘u put forward by original writers on this much- 
disputed question. Thos(‘ which havt' been expressed by the 
compilers of systematic works on Paheoiitology, hoAvover use- 
ful, are of little weight in tlu‘ discussion, as they express more 
the balance of tlu' authorities nuni(U’icallv, than opinions 
formed upon indepiuideut examination of the subject by 
thcJUvSelves. The bj)ecific name Mnsfodon aagnsfideuti is even 
struck out of the list of European species, except as a 
synonym, in the last edition of Bronn's ‘ Letluea,’ and 
replaced by the terms M, Arvcnienslny M. longirostris^ and 3/. 
CavicrlJ PalsL'ontologists would confer a great boon c>n 
Geology, if they could be brought to agree in applying this 

’ Aiiiuilrs (U>8 Scioncos Natuivlles, | tom xii. pp. 17-34. 

3nu‘ tom. v p. ‘JGH. » Mem. dot Healo Amid, di Torino 

* Dull, do la Soc. (Joolojriqiio, (1818), (1851, pj). 175-235. 

tom. V. p 257 . • .lourn. of tlio A'.iaL 800 . of Ui’iijral, 

•* C.ilal. motiiod. ct dohonpt. pp. 71, >ol. v. p. 201. (Soo vol. i. p. 12 (». — Kj>.) 
75 . ’ Lotlrva (looijnostioa, 3rd edit. ^ol. 

‘ Nuoio Giorn. di Lcltonit. (Piba), iii. pp. 827-832 (1S5G). 
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name {M, angusfidena) to tlie Simorre form, for which it was 
devised by Cuvier. 

The views which we ontei'tain were paHially disclosed in 
the first part of the letter-press of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis,’ and fully elucidated in the four plates of outline 
heads (from Plate XLII. to Plate XL V. of Part of the Illus- 
trations)/ where a synopsis is fifiven of all the sj^ecies, fossil 
and recent, then known. The forms included under the 
nominal S 2 )ecies of 31. augustidens of Cuvier are there ranged 
as distinct species, namely : 

M. (Triloph.) augustidens. 

M. (Ti-iloph.) Andiuiu. 

Nl. (Tetraloph.) longirostris. 

AI. (Tetraloph.) Arvernensis. 

The only change i\hich subsi^quent investigation on fresh 
materials has led us to inak(‘, is to transfer 3/. And I ton from 
the subgenus Trdojdfodon into that of l\dral(g)hodon^ for 
reasons whic h it is not necessary to detail on the 2>r(*sent 
occasion.’^ Of these forms, the only one Avhicdi I beli(*v(* has 
be(m met with in the fossil state in England is 3/. {'!'(( raht- 
jdiodnn) Am rtiniffis (Plate TV.) ; and 1 shall now proceed to 
the consideration of the eviden(‘<‘ in su])port of this conclusicm. 

British sj)rrhn(us (tf Mastodon, — Remains ol two out of the 
three speci(‘s of Mastod<tn with which we arc‘ chitdly conccTiied 
now — viz., M, {Trlhfj)hi)d(p)i) amjastldt as, M, traiophodon) 
l(p'n<ilrostrls, and 37. (Tt tratitphipdon) Am rta nsis — ha\e been 
discovered on the (Vmtinent, in the* localitit\s wdiere th(‘y 
prevail, in such a 2 >(‘rf(vt condition, thal very little* r(*mains 
to be desired in regard to their (uitin* osteology. The skele- 
ton of M. {Trilophodon) angnstldrns from Si*issan, set uj) in 
the Caller}^ of Comparative Anatomy in Paris, is so comj*h*te 
in ewery respec't, from the cranium dowm io the* digital j>ha- 
langes, that it may be cemqiared, bone tor beme, thre)Ughoui 
the fnime, with the* ske*letons of the African and Indian 
Elephants whie*h aeljenn it. f)f 31. [Trtrafoph,) Armairnsis^ 
a ne*arly entire skeleton was dise*losed by a raihvay exe*avation 
at Dusino, neiar Asti in Pie*dmont, anel is now depositeel in 
the Turin Museum. It is de*fie*ient only in the* cranial jM)r- 
tion of the he*ad, right hind-le»g, ])art; of the* sca])ula and 
pelvis, and some* of the bones of the* carj)us anel tarsus. Thei 
u])per and lower jaw's, with the* tusks e*ntire to tlie*ir tips, are 
pre*8erved ; and Prof. Sismonda was only de*te*n'c*d by the 
brittle condition of the bemes from att(*nq)ting to reconstruct 
the whole. A skeleton of the same 8peci(*s, ne*arly as pe*rfe(*t, 
which T liave examined, was discoveivd in the* lower Val 

* S <'0 PJaN'*- 1. ^1: JI of tins \oluiii<, I ® Hoc Note toHynoptical TuMc^.— 
eind page i7d oi vol. i. [U’l.J | [Eu.] 
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d’Amo in a marine stratum, along with the skeleton of a 
Whale. It is now laid out in the Museum at Florence, 
together with numerous other bones of the same species. 
From the Miocene sands of Eppelsheim, Kaup disinterred 
the upper and lower jaws, with an immense quantity of 
molars, showing the entire dental series, milk and adult, 
besides various other portions of the skeleton, of M. {Tetralo- 
phodon) longirostris. The materials are therefore so abundant 
now, that it is in a measure easy to institute a comparison, 
more or less rigorous, between the three species. 

But as regards the English remains of Mastodon, it is quite 
the reverse. Only solitary teeth detached from the jaws, or 
part of a mutilated young cranium, have hitherto been de- 
scribed, and the teeth in most cases are mutilated. The 
beautiful vignette which heads the chapter upon Mastodon 
angusfidens ‘British Fossil Mammalia^ would convey a 

very exaggerated notion of the English remains as they are 
ordinarily met with, but that the author takes care to apprize 
his readers that it is derived from Kaup’s figure of the 
Eppelsheim species. No good specimen of the lower jaw, so 
far as I am aware, has yet been found in Britain ; nor have 
any of the large bones of the extremities been identified, 
although it is more than probable that such do exist in the 
numerous collections which have been formed in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The pieces are usually more or less mutilated ; and 
it is clear that the bones have been broken up before the 
fragments were deposited in the strata where they are now 
foimd. Nothing ai)proaching the remains of a perfect skele- 
ton has been seen in any one locality, with the exception of 
the notable case recorded by the Rev. J. Layton, in which the 
entire skeleton of a Mastodon is stated to have been found 
lying on its side, stretched out between the chalk and gravel, 
at Horstead near Norwich, on a bed of marl. The bones in 
this instance were heedlessly broken up by the workmen, or 
dispersed before any steps could be taken for their pre- 
servation. ‘ 

The molars or other fragments occur scattered and 
detached. Prof. Owen mentions a well-preserved atlas of 
(apparently) Mastodon angmtidens as being preserved in the 
Ipswich Museum.* Mastodon molars have been found both 
in the Red Crag of Suffolk and in the Fluvio-marine Crag of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; in the former at Sutton and Felixstow — 
in the latter at Postwick, Whitlingham, Thorpe, Horstead, 
and Bramerton near Norwich, and at Easton near Southwold. 
Mr. Charlesworth, in reference to their supposed raity. 

‘ Fairbolmo’s ‘ Geology of the Scrip- 1 » Quart. Journ. Qool. Soc, vol. xii. 

turps,’ p. 281. |p, 223. 
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mentions that, within the twelve months preceding September 
1851, upwards of a dozen of Mastodon molars had been dis- 
covered, in washing the Crag to get out the phosphatic 
nodules.^ Prof. Owen notices their occurrence in the Crag- 
pits of Suffolk.^ I am not aware that they have yet been 
discovered in the Fluvio-marine Crag of Bridlington in 
Yorkshire, nor in any of the freshwater dei)osits below the 
Drift, wliere remains of Elephant and Hippopotamus are 
more or less abundant. 

It is no part of the object of this communication to describe 
the numerous remains of Mastodon from the Crag, that arc 
to be met with in different English collections. All that is 
intended is to detennine what the species really is, and only 
such characteristic sj)eciiiieiis will be refeired to as exist 
either in original or as casts, in public museums, or as have 
been so accurately figured and described in w(»rks of authority 
as to be suscej^tible of satisfactory identificati(ni. 

First, as regards the Mohira, — TIh' most )>erlect S2>e(*im(ui 
that has yet been discov(‘red, is the famous Whitlingliam 
tooth, wdiich fonns th(‘ froiitisjnece of Mr. W. Smith’s ‘ Strata 
Identified,’ and of which (reversed) a beautiful w'<»odcut is 
given in fitr* 97 of the ^British F(»Shil Mammalia.’ It is also 
very carefully rt*j>n\sentt‘d, unrev<TS(*(l, botJi as regards the 
plan and profile views of the crow'ii, in the * Fauna Antiqua 
Sivaleiisis’ (Plate XXXVl. figs. S and H e).-* It is the last true 
molar (u])j)er jaw% right side), b(*ing composed of five ridg«\s, 
with an anterior ‘ talon,’ and a strong back ‘ talon.’ The crown 
is obscurely divided, longitudinally, by a shallow^ chd’t along its 
axis. Eacli ridge consists of about two jaiirs of thick, high, 
conical inammillm, with veiT thick (‘iiaimd. Dec'p chd'ts or 
valleys intervene betw'cen th(\so ridges ; but tlie valii^vs, 
instead of being transvcTse, are interru])ted in tln‘ middle* by 
one or more large accessory conical mammilhe, whicli are 
interposed between the ridges, and alterjiate with the out(‘r 
and inner divisions. These mammilla* are usually connected 
with the inner division of eacli ridge in the U])per jaw% and 
with the outer division in tin* lower. Tliey are much thicker 
than in the other si)ecies of Mastodon which jossess theiu, and 
have a large conical core of ivory. The conscqmmcc* of this 
complex composition of the crown is that, wdam tlie rid<^<*s 
have been worn down by contiiiu(*d grinding, they pn^smft a, 
great number of distinct a/fm/c/Zc trefoil discs, surrounded by 
a ring or belt of enamel, instead of the siiigh^or double trans- 
verse disc exhibited by th(‘ Mastodon of Epp(‘lsheiin, M, 
{Tetralophodon) hmejiroHirin^ or by the 3 /. {Trilophodoti) 

* W’’arr(>n, *0n (ptfanfivs^ 2inl odit. p. 2(J1. 2 Op. cit. p. 223. 

* »Sc(i vol. 1 . ]>. 468. — [Ej).| 
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angustidms of Simorre. In the Eppelsheim species, of which 
I have carefully examined all the molars contained in the rich 
collection at Darmstadt, there is a considerable range of 
variety, as regards the accessory tubercles which flank the 
main ridges. In some of the last molars, the main ridges are 
perfectly free from any outlying or flanking mammillse ; they 
are regularly transverse, and the valleys between are equally 
transverse, and open throughout. In others, the ridges bear 
numerous small warty tubercles of enamel, which jut into the 
valleys and distort them. But the transverse continuity of 
the valleys is never blocked up by the large conical mastoid 
mammilla), which in the molars of M. {Tetrnlophodon) Arver- 
vensis invariably alternate with the main ridges, and reduce 
the valleys to disconnected gorges, occupying the outer and 
inner sides of the crown. The aceessorj^ tubercles in the 
Eppelsheim speci(.‘s are so unimportant, that their only efiect, 
after advanced wear, is to ex})and th(‘ diameter of the disc, 
or communicate io it something of a trefoil pattern. Tlie 
discs are always transverse, while in the English Crag Mas- 
todon they are invariably more or less alternate. In illustra- 
tion of tliis very obvious differential character in 
(TetrahfpluHlon) the beautiful series of figures given 

by Kaup in the ‘ Oss<‘mens Fossiles de Darmstadt,’ from 
Plates XVT. to XXT. inclusive, may be quoted; but I would 
more especially nder to figs. 4 and 5 of PI. XVI., figs 1, 8, 4, 
and 1) of PI. XVTIl., and figs, 2, 6, and 7 of PI. XXT. 

We have endeavoured to exhibit these differences in a 
well-marked and obvious manner, by contrasted figures 
(drawn with the greatest care and fidelity by Mr. George 
Ford) of the same tooth in three species, jdaced side by side, 
in Plate XXXVI. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ Figs, (i 
and (5 a ^ represent in })lan and profile the last molar (upper jaw, 
left side) oOf. (IWralophodott) Sivalcftsisy an Indian fossil spe- 
ci(‘S, which is the most nearly allied to the English Crag Mas- 
todon, so far as the alternate disposition of the crown-mam- 
inilhe is concerned, but differing in tlie ridge-formula. Figs. 8 
and 9 re 2 >resent two S 2 )eciniens of the same tooth of M, (Tefra- 
lophodon) Arverupnsis, the one being Mr. William Smith’s 
Whitlingham fossil, and tlie other (fig. 9) Caiitain Alexander’s 
specimen, dredged up between Southwold and Easton, of 
which there is a cast in the Geological Society’s Museum. 
Figs. 12 and 18 represent two siiecimens, of different races 
or sexes, of the same tooth of M. (Tetralophodou) hmgiro^tris^ 
from Eppelsheim. The Sewalik molar (fig. G) exhibits six 
ridges and a hind ' talon ; " the Crag and Eppelsheim molars 


' Set) vol. i. Plate ix. figs. 1 and 2 .— [Ed.] 
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show only five ridges and the * talon.’ In the Eppelsheim 
teeth (figs. 12 and 13), the crown is broad ; the nianimillce are 
thicker in proportion to their height; the ridges are less 
elevated, and consist of a greater number of coronal points 
(there being often as many as six or seven to each ridge) ; the 
outer and inner lines of points converge less towards the ai)OX 
of the crown as they rise upwards ; and the vall(*ys are either 
entirely open and transverse, or interrupted only by an insig- 
nificant amount of warty tubercles. In the Crag fossils (figs. 
8 and 9), the crown is narrower in proportion ; the mammillje 
form more attenuated cones, and are more elevated; the 
ridges consist of fewer coronal points, wdiieh, instead of run- 
ning across in a wide crest, appear, so to sj)eak, as if they had 
been squeezed together, and their transvtu*sality disturbed ; 
the outer and inner lines of points, es]>ecially the latter, con- 
verge rapidly as they ascend, rendering the a]>ex of the cro^vn 
much nan'ower than the base ; the outer aiul inner divisions 
of the crown are more or less alternate, and the vallicular 
maminillte that flank and alternatt* with them are large 
conical ])oints, which yield discs of wear a]>})roaching in size 
to those of the princi])al j>oints ; the valleys are comj>l(*tely 
obstructed by these niammilhe, and reduced to a gorge on 
either side of them. When the teeth are view('d in ]>rofile 
(such as fig. H, on the above-mention(»d ])laie, compared with 
fig. 13), the difierence is very marked, the latttT yidding a 
series of salient and re-ent<Ting angles, corr(^s])onding with 
the prominent i>oints and valleys, which the former dof‘s not, 
the re-entering angles being intercej)ted by a dark shade, 
which represents the accessory mammillm. If the eyi* is next 
directed to figs. C and 0 «, the difienmees are still more 
marked, M. (TetraI()pho(lo7i) ^ivulniKls exhibiting a greater 
amount of alternation of the crown-mammilla*, and more 
comidexity of pattern, tlian is even s(»en in the English (’rag 
Mastodon. To summarize the distinctive chanictc*rs of the 
two European si>ecies, it may be stated, that ilf. ('/V7.) 
Anwmmsifi (PI. IV.), with M. {Tet.) resembles tlie 

Hippopotamoid tjq^e, and that if. {Tet.) /ohi/irontriH (Plate III. 
fig. 1), with the Indian species of if. (Tet.) lat'uJnig^ the Dino- 
therian type, in so far as the form of the crowns of the molar 
teeth are concerned.* 


* In oppoBition to this view, Kanp has 
lat^'ly endeavoured to show tliat Ins own 
species, Mastodon tongirostris, is men ly 
the adult form of M. Arvemensis (Beit- 
rago, genuB Mivstodon, Herr hM. 

8ueHB, howevfr, of the Imperial Museum 
of Mineral(»gy of Vienna, thus wnt< s, in 
a letter to Mr. J{uj>ort Jones, respecting 
Dr. Falconer’s view: — ‘1 agree wholly 


with Dr. Falconer in diMtinguishing tho 
lailuvn Tetnilopliodon from the Mast, 
Jongtrostris of Kpp( Islieim, and helievo 
,this latttr one to hu rjuite as goofl a 
, Hpecies, altliougli t ho author (Kaup) him- 
j Belt has thought goinl to eaneel tliig 
, speeicH and to uuili* both the Tetmlopho- 
I dons of Kiinme into one Hpocies in his 
[ last laxik.’— [ J 
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Of the last true molar of the lower jaw, no good entire spe- 
cimen, so far as I am aware, has yet been published as having 
been yielded by the English Crag. But in the Museum of 
the Geological Society, there is a cast of a very fine specimen 
of this tooth from the left side of the lower jaw, which, 
according to the label on the cast, was found in the Crag of 
Suffolk (see PL IV. figs. 3, 4). It is a nearly unworn germ, 
measuring about 8^ inches long, by 3 inches in width in 
front, without fangs, and the anterior ridge alone being 
slightly touched by wear. It is composed of five ridges and a 
talon of two mammillae. The anterior ridge shows two pairs 
of mammillae ; the next four ridges- present only two large 
conical mammilla* each, which converge rapidly towards the 
summit of the crown, and are disposed in an alternate man- 
ner. One or more large accessory mammillai are interi)Osed 
between the ridges, blocking up galleys in the manner 
described as characteristit* of the species, and the ridges are 
inclined with a slope, which increases successively backwards. 
The talon appears to have been composed of a pair of points, 
one of which is mutilated on the inner side, and a small 
portion of the back end of the tooth is wanting. The slope 
of the postcTior ridges is so pronounced as to approach nearly 
to the character of ‘imbrication.’ In this respect the spe- 
cimen closely resembles the Val d’Arno molar figured by 
Cuvier (Divers Mastodontes, PI. IV. fig. 7), which he describes 
as the last of the up])er jaw ; ' but it would seem, from the 
fonii and contour, to be an entire germ of the last inferior 
molar, and, in our o])inion, of the same species as the Crag 
Mastodon, namely, M, (Tefralojth.) Arvenievaifi. 

A fragment composing the posterior half of the last 
inferior true molar has been noticed and figured by Mr. S. 
Woodward.® It is composed of seven prominent conical 
mamniilloc, disjiosed in three ridges, which contract very 
much behind, and terminate in an odd talon-tubercle. 
These tubercles form two lines, an outer and an inner, and 
they are placed in regular alternation with each other. A 
corresponding fragment, of which there is a cast in the 
Geological Society’s Musemn, is represented by PI. XXXVII. 
figs. 9 & 9 a of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ The mammillae, 
in this case also, form two alternate rows, each ridge being 
composed of a pair of points.^ 

The finest detached specimen of the Crag species that I 
have anywhere seen is a last lower molar, left side, found 
below the citadel of Montpellier, and which has been figured 

* Osfi Foss 4to edit tom i p. 2t)8. 

* Mag. of Nat. llist (1836;, vol. ix. p. 162, fig. 22. 

* Si‘c vol. i. p. 470. — [En ] 
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and described by Gervais.^ Casts of this piece are to be met 
with in many of the principal European Museums. It is of 
large size, being about 9^ inches long by 3 J inches wide at its 
anterior end, and it consists of five principal ridges and a double 
talon. The five anterior ridges are well worn, and exhibit 
the characteristic alternation of the discs in a very prominent 
manner, nothing approaching which has ever been seen in an 
Eppelslieim specimen. M. Gervais refers this tooth to his 
Mastodon brevlrostre^ as distinguished from Mastodon Arvrr- 
ne)is{s ; but the grounds upon which he has attempted this 
separation are wholly insufficient. 

The same peculiar characters in the alternate disj)osition 
of the manimilla 3 of tlie crown are finely exliibited in the last 
lower molar of the nearly allied Indian J/. [Titraloph.) Sira- 
lensi% as rei^resenttvl in PL XXXVII. figs 8 k Ha of iht‘ 

‘ Fauna Antiqua.’ ^ I^e specimens resenibh* t'acli other so 
closely, that in}' colleague Sir Proby Caiitley,'* in his earliest 
description, considered tliein to be identical spi‘cies. 

If, on tlie other hand, we examine the equivalent tecdli in 
th(» lower jaw of Jf. {Tetralophodon) l(fn</irostris of E 2 >pt‘lslu»iin, 
the same diflerences as o(*cur in the upper molars are con- 
stantly pres(*nted. The ridges a^e transverse, and the coronal 
eniinen(*es in a gr<^ater number than a pair of mammilhe, 
which latter, on the outer and inner sid(»s, are opjmsed, and 
not alternate. Figs. 1, 2, A' 3 of PI. XIX. of Kaup’s ‘ Osse- 
mens Fussiles ’ furnish excellent illustrations. 

When these molars, upper and lower, art' ground down by 
w'ell -advanced use, the alternation of the discs in th(‘ one 
species, and their transversality in the otluT, become still 
more consiiicuous. The former character is exhibitcMl in a 
very inark(^d manner by figs. 1, 3, & (> of PL TV. of CuvitT’s 
^ Divers Mastodontt*s,’ above refefred to. All the sp(‘cimt*ns 
are of Italian origin, being either from the Val d'Arno or 
from the plains of Lombardy and Liguria. Cuvier remarks 
upon one of them (fig. Gj, that it is ‘ remarquabh* par des f(\s- 
tons plus nombreux quo dans les autres,’^ They are all refer- 
able to M, (Tetralophodon) ArvrrnrnsiH. The alternate dis- 
position of the discs of wear is also seen w(*ll in the speci- 
mens of M, [Tetraloph.) Arvernensis discovered in the Astc'san 
near Dusino, and figured and described by Sismonda; *' 
while the transverse dis(\s of the Eppelsh(*im species are 
more or less apparent throughout Kaup’s. Illustrations, and 

* AnnalrH ScionroH Natiirrllfs, | * Ohh. Fo'^silrs, 4lo fdit. tx)m. i. 

3mf' 8er. tom. \. p. 2G8, and Palooiitol. p. 2/i9. 

Francpuhe, p. 38, tab. iii fig. 7. I * Osti-ograph di un MasUxlonto an- 

* rol i. p. 470.— [Ei>.] j gustidonte, tab 1, figs. 2 and 3 

* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, | R. Accud. Sc. Torino, tier. 2, vol xii.). 
vol. T. p. 294. (See vol. i. p. 12C.- -En.) 
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more especially in figs. 4 & 5 of PL XVI., figs. 1, 2, 3, & 6 of 
PL XIX., and figs. 2 & 6 of PL XXI. .of his work above quoted. 

Of the other true molars, i.e. the antepenultimate and 
penultimate, various specimens, more or less perfect, have been 
yielded by the Crag. Several existed in Mr. Robert Mtch’s 
interesting collection at Norwich when I examined it in 1846, 
and probably a considerable addition has been made to it 
since. Two of these are figured in the ‘ British Fossil Mam- 
malia’ (pp. 280, 281). Fig. 98 is described by Professor 
Owen as the penultimate upper. The anterior portion is 
broken off ; what remains of the crown shows four ridges and 
a talon. But for the position assigned to it by so able and 
practised a palaeontologist, the figure would convey the im- 
2 >ression of its being a lower instead of an uj^per molar, from 
the narrowness of the crown in eomjiarison with the widtli, 
and from the form of the hind talon. Fig. 99 represents a 
coiTesponding j^enultiinute lower molar, also from Mr. Fitch's 
collection. Both teeth — the one of which has tlie crown re- 
l)reseiited in plan, the other in profile — sIioav in a strongly 
marked manner thecharactei'istie alternation of the mammillae, 
whi(*h is never seen in the coiTesponding molars of the Eppel- 
slieim si)ecies. Moreov('r, the mammillie are more elevated, 
their coni(*al isolation more defined, and the enamel layer 
thicker than in M. (Tdraloph.) longirosfris. There is a jiecu- 
liar wavy and finely grooved rugosity of surface, wdiich is seen 
on the enamel near the basis of the crown and ‘ bourrelet ’ 
where it exists in the molars of the Crag Mastodon (see PL 
rV. fig. 4), and of the nearly allied Indian sj>ecies M, {Tctrn^ 
lophodon) Sivaloiaitt, It may be eom 2 )ared to the apjiearance 
yielded by a bound book wdien the edges of the leaves slightly 
overlaj), and they are b(*nt in a flexuous curve. This jieculiar 
rugosity is not nearly so cons 2 )icuou 8 in the Ejqielsheim 
S2)ecie8, nor in the M, {Trilophodo)}) angustidms of yimorre. 

The finest English specimen of one of the ‘ intermediate 
molars ’ of the Crag Mastodon that has come under my obser- 
vation is a germ of the jienultimate true molar (uj)per jaw, 
right side), lately discovered by the Rev. Mr. Marsden in the 
bed of coju’olitic or i>hosphatic nodules in the parish of Ramsey 
in Essex, about three miles west of IIar>vich, and kindly 
lent to me for description. It is represented (about two-ninths 
of the natural size) by figs. 1 & 2, PL IV. of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. It consists of the shell of the crown quite 
entire, the nucleus of the ivory core not having become fully 
calcified, nor any of the fangs develoi)cd. The crown pre- 
sents four intact ridges, with a front and a back talon. The 
mammillae of the outer and inner lines are very high, and 
converge as they ascend, so that the apex of the crown is 

VOL. II. D 
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miTcli narrower than the base. Two large outlying manmxillio 
are interposed between the first and second ridges, one 
between tiie second and third, and one between the third and 
fourth. A large tubercle, flanking the inner division of the 
first ridge, forms the commencoment of the anterior talon. 
The posterior talon consists of a line of about six low tuber- 
cles. The intermediate flanking mammilla', as is usual in 
the species, intemipt the transverse continuity of the valleys, 
which are reduced to an outer and inner gorge. It is mani- 
fest that, if the crown were ground down by wear, the dis- 
position of the tubercles is such that a series of trefoil discs, 
more or less alternate, w^ould be the result. The dimensions 
of this specimen are — length 4*9 inches, width of crown in 
front 2*6 inches, width at the last ridge 2*9 inc'hes. 

Premolarti. — That vertically successional teeth replace one 
or more of the milk molars in M, {Tvtmloph,) Arwriicnah 
has been proved by the original specimens from Auvergne, 
upon which the species was founded b}^ Croizet and Jobert. 
Fig. 7 of PI. XT. of their work ^ exhibits an u]>per jaw of a 
vex*y young animal, containing the ante]>enultimate and penul- 
timate milk molars in .s*// a, the former consisting of two pairs 
of points, disposed in two ridges, the latter showing three 
ridges. Behind the second tooth there is introduced, in the 
figure above referred to, a g<'rm -fragment consisting of two 
ridges (marked A), as if of the tliird milk molar; but Abbe 
Croizet states, in the descrijdive details, that the fragment 
was found detached, and that for various reasons, which are 
detailed, he considt*rs it to be incon*ectly j»lae(Ml in the figure. 
In the original siiecinum, which I had an oi)poi*tunity of 
examining at l^aris, the remains of pai*t of the alveolus of a 
vertical ])remolar were distinctly visible above tin' j>enu]ti- 
mate milk molar ; and M. Laurillard informed me that ho 
had seen the germ of this preniolar, the tooth ‘ A ’ above re- 
ferred to being the one in question, i.c. the penultimate pre- 
molar. Tlie last 2 )remolar, which is the vertical successor of 
the last milk molar, has not as yet b('en observed in sitvy so 
far as I have had the means f)f ascertaining. 

No premolars of the Crag Mastodon, from English locali- 
ties, have either been figured or described in the ‘ British 
Fossil Mammalia,’ or elsewhere, uj) to the present time.* This 
is of little moment, in so far as the mere identification of the 
species is concerned. Premolar specimens may probably be 
found either in Mr. Fitch’s or in some other of the Norfolk 
collections. 

* Ot«8. FossiloH (lu D(f*part. du Puy-do- Fitrh, us cited in the ‘British Fossil 

D6mc, pp.l34, 13.0. MammaJiH,’ p 2t)0, i8 not u prcniohir of 

• The Hj)ociincn referred to hy Mr. the Crag Mastmloii. 
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Millc molars . — Of the milk series it is not necessary on the 
present occasion to enter on many details. I wUl refer only 
to one or two characteristic specimens. The most perfect 
and instructive yet met with was discovered in the Crag at 
Postwick by Mr. Wigham, to whom I was indebted for the 
means of comparing it carefully with a corresponding speci- 
men of Jf. (Tetraloph.) I on girostris from ’Eppelsheimy belonging 
to the Earl of Enniskillen. It consists of the left upper jaw 
of a calf Crag Mastodon, with the last milk molar beautifully 
preserved in situ^ and the remains of the empty alveolus of 
the penultimate milk molar in front of it. The tooth is 
stated, in Sir Charles Lyell’s memoir on the ^ Relative Ages 
of the Tertiary Deposits of Norfolk,’* to be the ‘ second true 
molar.’ But it is really the last milk molaj*. He adds : — 
‘ This fragment was sufficiently perfect to enable Mr. Owen, 
to whom I submitted it, to refer it to Mastodon lougirostrisy a 
8i)ecies also found at Eppelsheim.’ The crown measures 3 
inches long by 1’8 inch broad, and is composed of four ridges, 
with a front and hind talon, and a well-pronounced basal 
‘ boiirrelet.’ The three anterior ridges are more or less worn, 
especially along the inner division ; the last ridge is nearly 
intact. Two views of this tooth, drawn with the utmost care 
by an artist of well-known power and fidelity, Mr. George Ford, 
are shown in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ PI. XXXVI. 
figs. 7 & 7 a.^ The ridges are seen to be connected by one or 
two stout conical inaminillie, which occupy the middle of the 
valleys, interrupting their transverse continuity, and alter- 
nating with the divisions of the main ridges, in the manner 
characteristic of the older or true molars previously described. 
If these figures are compared Avith PI. XL. figs. G & 6 « ^ of the 
same work, by the same artist, which represent Lord Ennis- 
killen’s very beautiful specimen of the yotuig calf Mastodon 
from Eppelsheim, the distinctive characters of the two species 
will be fomid to be carried on throughout. The Eppelsheim 
specimen is a little younger than the Crag fragment ; it shows 
the series of three milk molars In situ. The third milk molar 
is nearly intact ; the four ridges of which it is composed are 
seen to be transverse, compressed, and composed of a number 
of little points ; the valleys are open, with the exception of a 
tubercle in the first, and two or three minute tubercles in the 
last valley, which nowise intercept their transverse continidty. 
The back talon forms a low transverse free ridgelet, as in M. 
(Tetralophodon) latldens of India ; while in M. (Tetralophodon) 
Arvemensis the talon tubercles are huddled together and 
accrete to the last ridge. 

' Mag. of Nat Hist. (1839), p. 318. I * See vol. i. p. 472 .— FEd 1 
* See vol. 1. p. 467. — [En ] | 
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Sir Charles Lyell, in his gives a figure of Mr. 

Wigham’s tooth of the natural size, in which a very notable 
character of the young molars is well brought out. The 
enamel of the mammillse is seen to be furrowed vertically by 
numerous deep parallel grooves, presenting the appeanince 
of a reeded column or of a number of cords pressed close 
together, and disi)osed around a thick central axis. The 
shell of enamel shows as if it were composed of distinct 
narrow 2)ieces glued together. The same character is at- 
tempted to be represented by h k c of fig. 7 , PI. XXXVI. of the 
‘ Faima Antiqua Sivalensis,’ also of the iiatiirjil size. It does 
not occur in the corresponding young molars of 3 /. ( Tvtmlopho- 
don) Umijirosirifi. The enamel-surface in llu*se is snj>(»rficially 
wrinkled and furrowed with nunu^rous irn*gulariiies, without 
however exliibiting tin' symmetrical tinting obsi'nuible in the 
Crair Mastodon. 8 o '‘onsj)icuons is tJiis chjiracter, that I 
believe that the young teetli of iho two s|)e<‘i(‘s could b(‘ 
distinguished from each otlau* by ])ortions of their enamel 
alone, occurring mi\<‘d in a c(dh*ction. J would refer to a 
figure given by Xauj) of the <h*ntition of a young M<tsf<nfon 
l(nt(/h'(>Mfris in PI. XVI. fig. 1 of Ins ^ Ossenams Possiles,’ for 
the comi)arisou. It is of the natural siz(‘, and the last milk 
molar may be* contrasted with tht‘ com‘S])onding to(dh of the 
Crag si)ecies figured b} Sir Charles Lyell. It was this 
character in the young teeth whi< h chi(‘fly led Croizet and 
Jol^wt,'*^ in to jjroprwt* Monfodon y 1 rJV‘/*acax/.s as a distinct 

sj>ecies. Th(*y met with sp(*ciniens in Auvtwgne, mostly of 
very young animals, of both tht‘ upjx'r and lower jaws, in 
which the last milk molar was unworn ; and they were struck 
with tlie r<unarkable C(unplexity of the crowui-ridges, com- 
posed of a great number of small wart-lik(‘ cones, S(q)arat(‘d 
by the d(H*uiTent v<*rtical grooves, which we have ref(*nvd to. 
But the indicated (diaracter w^as not acc(‘pt(»d by Cuvi(U’ as 
of sufficient im2>ortaiice to distinguish the H2>ecies from his 
too comprehensive* Motifodon fiiujnstldnnH. 

Allot h(*r fine S2X*cim(*n of the last U2)2>er milk molar, from 
Mr. Fitcdi’s collection, is figun*d in tlu* ‘ British Fossil 
Mammalia’ (fig. ]i) 0 , j>. 2 H 1 ). Like Mr. Wigham’s s])ecim(‘n, 
the crown is coni2K)sed f>f four ridg(‘s and a talon, with the 
same c<)m2)lexity of 2>attern, alternation of the flanking 
tubercles, and interruption of tin* vall(*yH. It is only necessary 
to cite it here, as 2>roving the conshincy of the characters of 
the Crag specimens. Prof. Owen d(*scribes this tooth as the 
‘ fourth U2)2)er molar wliile lie assigns a different iiosition 
and value to Mr. Wigham’s S 2 )ecim(*n, considering the latter 

» Manual of Ocol 5th enhi. * (Voi/»t <'t Johert, Ohh Kohn. dii 

(1855), p. 135. p.ir( du Puy (h-Dorno (1828), p. 133. 
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to be the ^ second true molar/ In our view they are both 
last milk molars, which would be the equivalent of what 
Prof, Owen designates as ‘ the fourth in the order of size, 
and the third in the order of position, counting backwards in 
the upper jaw, before any of the teeth are shed.’^ 

There is some intricacy in the terms expressive of the 
numerical values which Prof. Owen assigns to the different 
molars of Mastodon in his descriptions, both in the ^ British 
Fossil Mammalia’ and in the ‘ Odontography.’ This, I 
believe, has arisen from the ];)eculiar views there advanced 
as to the order of succession of the preinolar teeth in this 
genus ; and as it is a point of systematic and palieontological 
importance in reference to the disputed affinities between 
Mui^todov and Dinothrriiitn, I think it desirable to make a few 
remarks on the subject. In both the works here cited/ it is 
affirmed that Mastodon is distinguished from E]e])hant, in a 
well-marked and unequivocal nianner, bj^ two <lental charac- 
ters : the first is the pr(‘sence of tusks in the lower jaw; the 
second ‘ is th(‘ (lis])Ia(*ement of the first and second molars ’ 
(in(‘aning milk molars) ‘ in the vertical direction by a tooth 
(d* simpler form than the second, a tnu' ih mnpJdcemint^ 
developed above tin* d(»ciduous teeth in the uppt^r, and below 
them in the under jaw.’ Prof. Owen, in his remarks upon 
Mr. Fitch’s spechiKm of the last milk molar (fig. 100), goes 
on to say, ‘In T)r. Kaup’s figure the tooth in question’ (/.c. 
the tliird) ‘ is associat(‘(l with the first and second molars of 
the Mastodon (UH/ustidi which are much worn, and are 
true deciduous te(dh — the only omvs, in fact, which strictly 
corresj)ond with the deciduous teeth of ordinary Pachy- 
derms.’^ In this view, wdien the fiiiteiien ultimate and 
penultimate milk molars are shed, and the penultimate 2>re- 
molar has made its a])pearance, he designates the latter as 
th(‘ ‘ third molar tooth and the last milk molar, which is 
behind it in position, but anteri(»r in appearance, he calls the 
‘ fourth molar tooth,’ although fully aware that there were 
good grounds for rt'garding it ‘ as tlu‘ last of the theoretically 
d(‘ciduous series, although it has no vertical successor.’ 
But this conclusit^n as to the absence of a veidical successor 
to the tooth in question was premature. I detected both the 
penultimate and last premolars in situ in the jaws of E. 
{Lojcodon) planifrons^ a Sewalik fossil Ele})hant, upwards of 
twelve years ago. The evidence is published in the ‘ Fauna 
Antiqua Sivalensis.’ M. Lartet has found the same two 
premolars repeatedly in the upper and lower jaws of M. 

* Op at. 11 28 i. « 31, PI m. figs. 4-6 , PI. \ii. 

*hnt Foss Mamin p. 274, and (>don- figs 8 11. (See vol. i. pp. 68, 127, 

tography, p 61 r» and 433. Fj> ) 

* lira Kosb. Mamin p 284 
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{Trilophodon) ang'iistidetis.^ In a manuscript note appended 
to the work here quoted, with which I have been favoured 
by M. Lartet, he adds, ^ J’ai pu depuis lors verifier plusieurs 
fois le remplacement eflfectif de la et de la 3'”® molaiie de 
lait, tant a la machoire supmeure qu’a rinferieure conmie 
cela a lieu dans le Dinotherium ; la premiere n’cst jamais 
remplaci^e.’ In a beautiful specimen of the lower jaw of a 
young 3f. {Trilophodon) angustidenii, belonging to M. Ziegler- 
Ernst of Winterthur, I found both the penultimate and last 
preiuolars present — the funner protruded, the latter in germ. 
\VTien a single preinolar is developed, it is the successor to 
the last milk molar, and not to the penultimate, as state<l by 
Prof. Owen in the passages alx^ve referred to.* I have 
seen detached specimens i)f this last 2 >remolar, both of the 
upper and lower jaws of M» (Trtrahphodou) lonyiroafris of 
Eppelslieim, in the Museum at Darmstadt. The order of 
succession here indicated is alon<* consistent with what occurs 
in other Pachj^derms, where, when sin>j)ression in either of 
the milk or preinolar series takes jdact*, it is constanily the 
anterior or feebly develojHMl and rudimentary teeth that are 
suj^pressed. In thtmi 'we never find tin* last jiremolar su])- 
pressed while the penultimatt* is dev(*lopt‘d, but tlie rtwerse. 
The 2 )eu ultimate juvmolar n‘pla(*es only tin* corres{>onding 
milk molar: the antepenultimate milk tooth is never re- 
placed in Mofifitdon or Elej^has so fir as (►bsiTvation has y(‘t 
shouni. The molar dentition c»f the jiennanent or second 
set (/.c. the lueinolars and tru(‘ molars) in M, (Triloph,) 
arujuntidrufi and Dtnothrrium is numerically identical, con- 
sisting of two premolars and tlm^e tru(‘ molars; (‘ach of 
these having also two well-develoijed mandibular tusks : and 
the close affinity thus indicated by the numl)er of tindh is 
further home out by the convsixmdenct' of a t(*rnary-ri(lg(‘d 
formula in two of their ‘intermediate molars,’ and by otluT 

* Lfirtot, ‘Notico sur la, Colline and tlio .iiitc cm dt nt Hniallor ^rindtrH, ns 
.Srfnsan’(lS'>l I, p. 2't. i the homolopus of tho milk moljir^' of 

2 In his feuljsoqmnt raomoir on tlie ' otlnr Diph^odoiits, mIjicIi nnlk mcdarn 
moUr teeth of rhtic»ch(pru^, &e. (Phil. | Imve no sucvmsors in tlie Klijilhiiits Jn 
Trails. 18.>0, p. 496), Prcjfcssor Owen (erUm MaModrms, howi'or, whieh uro 
takes a diffen'nt view ot tlu prcmoI,ir tlmearliest known forms of the ProhoH- 
teeth in M<thfoJon from that set forth in c-idean family, tin Iasi milk molar was 
tin British lossil Mrimmalia and the displaeid l»j aortieal huocc ssor or pre- 
* Odontfjgraphy.’ It ih expressed thus * molar.* Tho tooth, whieli.in his earliest 
The existing speeies ot tho gigantic descriptions, was eonmd<‘red as tho sue- 
Proboscidean family, Mz. tho Asiatic and ecssor of tho anlepemiltimate and pe- 
African Llephants, are totally dovoid of nidtinuitc (first and second) milk molars, 
incisors m the lower jaw. and all their , is Inn regarded us tlm HUe-e‘OHHor of the* 
grinding teeth succeed each other hon- last milk molar. But tlie pr<*He*nco of 
zontally , so that it is only by a more both the jK^nultimate and last iiremolars 
than proportional increase of size that in Mnatodou anoubttdf’ns is not recog- 
ihe- antepenult imato grinder is recogiii- . nizid. 
zablc as tho first of the true molar senes, | 
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osteological cliaractors,* which, leave little room for doubt 
that they were both Proboscidean genera, Dinoth&rium having 
close affinities to the Tapirs, as Cuvier sagaciously inferred 
in his earliest memoir on ‘ Les Tapirs Gigantesques.’ * 

Of the antepenultimate and penultimate milk molars no 
specimens from the Crag have been as yet figured or described ; 
but the characters presented by these teeth in M. (Tetraloph,) 
Arvemmsis are well known, both in the upper and lower jaws, 
tlirougli the specimens discovered by Croizet and Jobert, 
Bravard, and others in Auvergne or the Velay. The ante- 
penultimate presents two ridges, and the penultimate three 
ridges, with the usual talon complications. They are readily 
distinguishable — the upper from the lowc^r — when met with 
detached, from the circumstance that the milk molars of the 
lower jaw are narrower and more compr(‘ssed, the auteiJenul- 
timate being reduced to a singh‘ cus]>. Figures of these teeth 
are given by Croizet and Jobert in the work already referred 
to.^ 


The ridge-formula in the molar teeth of the Crag Mastodon, 
including milk and true molars, but exclusive of prcmolars, 
as interred froui the various data detailed in the previous 
pages, is— 

Milk molars. True niolar'^. 


2"i“d“}-J* ^ 4*-|- 

24-0 + 4 ‘ 4 + 4+5 

The assiginnl numbers have not been verifitnl in every instance 
u]K>n Crag remains ; but they are all founded on an examina- 
tion of specimens, of which some were of foreign origin, when 
materials were not available from the Cra<r.^ 


* Jn M. Zi(*<rl‘T-Knist’s Wiiit«*rllmr 

sprt’iincn of tlu' loMur jiiw al>ov»* 

rt'lVri’fd to, fivo molar tortli .iro pr<M'nt, 
viis. tlio peiniltimati' and Inst jmmol.irh 
■ — (l\n former exlnuhd, the latter » m- 
b('d<lod; the last milk molar far udvn need 
in wear, and immediately over the last 
proniohir; and tlio aiitoi>onultimato and 
penultimate trim imdars both in germ, 
but the former partially’ emorgod and 
in incipient use. 

Annalesdn Must^um, lorn, iii, p. 132. 

* Ohs. Koss. du Puy-de-Dome, PI. i. 
figs. 1-3 and PI. ii. fig. 7. 

* In the description of tin* various 
ti'oth throughout this memoir, the t<‘rm8 
atifcjtruultimafrf pcindtimatc^ and last 
have been used, instfuul of the numeral 
expressions of first, second, and third, 
when designating the ]K»sition eitjier of 
th(‘ milk or of the peiTiianent molars. 
This would seem indisponsablo when 


sMiibols are not em]>loyed, to avoid con- 
fusion in the dt*signation of the milk 
molars, binee the typical or the most 
anttrmr of the milk molar s»Ties, which 
jh present in many other pachyilermatous 
I genera, is eonstautly siip}>ressod in tlu^ 

I Ma*«todons, and generally also in the 
I Eh‘phaut.s. AYhen, therefore, the terms 
' fir>t, second, and third milk molars are 
I applied to Mastodon, they art‘ not the 
1 eijuivalents of the same numerals ajiplied 
to Hhinoccros or Hippopotamus, in whieh 
all the four milk molai‘s are developed ; 
whereas the Xerma antepmulfimate, pe- 
j n lilt unate, and last in every case repre- 
sent homologous teeth in the milk molars 
of all the ungulate genera. This is the 
more necessary, as the theondioal Jirsf, 
or pre-antcpenidtunate milk molar is 
occasionally met with in the African 
Elephant, DoPlainvillo (OsttVigraphie : 
Dos Elephants, tab, ix. p. 81) lias given 
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Lower jaw. — Tlie characters furnished by the lower jaw arc of 
great significance in distinguishing the nearly allied species of 
Mastodmi, more especially in what relates to the form of the 
symphysis, and the presence or absence of mandibular incisors. 
The difterences between the lower jaws of M, {Triloplmhm) 
angustidens, M. (Tetralojih.) Iongiroi<triii^ and M. {TetraJoph.) 
Arveniensis arc so pronoimced that they would have be(*ii 
sufficient to discriminate the species, supposing the molar teeth 
were unknown to us. As above stated, no good specimen, so 
far as I am aware, has hithei*to Ix'on discovered of the lower 
jaw of the Crag species, Af. (Trir.) in England; 

but several have been met with in tln^ Plioct^ne strata of 
Italy and Prance; while abundant remains of the lower jaw 
of A/. {Tiirnloph.) linigirostrls have been disinterred from the 
Eppelsheim sands by Dr. Kaup, and of M. (Triltphodiw) 
atignsfidvae by MM. Lartet and Laurillard from the Palunian 
deposits of the Sub-PyreiuM*H. 

First in regard to Jf. [Trihiph.) aiujuMidvita. The lower 
jaw of this species is at once distingnishod by the great elon- 
gation, downward direction, and sh‘nd(u*form of the symi)hy- 
sial portion, which (‘ontains the sockets of tlie two inferior in- 
cisors (Plate n. fig. d).‘ The asccmding ramus is of moderate 
height, corresjKiiiding in that resp<*<*t with M. {TrUophodon) 
Oltioflnis (fig. 2b and aj)proaching that of Diiudherhtm glgon^ 
if'um (fig. 1 ). The horizontal ramus is vtTV high in front, in a 
line with the imuit ary foramen, and low behind ; tin* anttTior 
portion is comjjressed ; and th(' lower mai’gin sti'(dches sonu' 
way infnmt of the mentary foramen, in a straight line; it is 
then bent a litth* downwards, and contiumHl forwards in nearly 
the same straight line; the nndiT surface of the elongat(‘d 
I>oii:ion forming an obtus(‘ angh* with the corresponding 
surface of the h(»rizontal ramus. Tli<‘ elongation of tluj 
syinphysial beak is enormous, far exceeding that of M. {THta- 

an illiihtration of its pro‘'Ciu‘f in tlie nuincrir.il fatr^f)r>, is in 1hr‘ 

l.ittor ‘'pcf'K'S, on one sh]( of th< lowor d<s«riptions of tin* Elephants jri\en 
jaw, rcj^anliDi; it a** a ‘ Hiijierniimj ran ’ lliroughout ])y J)e Elainville in liin 
tooth; and a correspond iri^ oc<’nrrM»M MMeogmphie,’ and more reeuitly in tho 
in the lowrr jaw of the saim specn •- i" otlniwisf excellent de^-eriptioiis 1»> (Jer- 
ppresentfd in the ‘Fauna Antirjua ^ais «if thedentitioii of A/oaWow 
S ivaleiiHift’ (PI. XIV. fiir. 1 ^r). iti8usn.ill> , in the ‘ ExpediUon de (\iMtelnnu.’ 1'h« 
restrieted to one side, and I ro^anl it penultimate ami last mdk mohirH an', 
as not \ory uiKvmitnon, Ah th<- true tin n fif^un <1 ami (h ftw-rihed aw the ‘ third’ 
molarH never ixeeed, nor are la low, and ‘fourth’ molars, mvolviii^a confusion 
three in nninher in the Paehydermata of the ndjjje-formula, which is Hoen to ho 
and Rumiriantia, the same terms iTia> he , of so inneh irnportanee in the Huh^onieric 
eonvoniontly used in descrihin^ them. distim*tion». ( Ret herehcH Hur les Mam- 
The inconvenien<*e of diHi^^natin^ tho mitV*res lojssiles de rAmerique MZ-ridio- 
molars in Mastcnlon and Elcphas by ualo, IH.if), pp. *20 22, PI. v. %h. l-T).) 
Hiiecessive numbers ran^^inj; from 1 to , * l)c‘ Ulainville, ‘ tjHteograpliie : Dcs 
6 or 7, whieh include both milk and true’ ElZ*phants,' I’l. xiv. 
jr.olarH \titliout disliiiclion in the baine 
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lophodon) longirosiris, or even of Dinothermm ; the length 
from the mentary foramen forwards being more than double 
that of the horizontal ramus, measured from the same j)oint 
backwards to the base of the anterior margin of the coronoid 
process. A constant character of the species is the presence 
in both sexes of two long, closely adpressed, and straight, or 
but slightly curved, incisors. This fact has been established 
by M. Lartet upon a very large number of specimens.* 

These lower incisors differ notably in form from the upper. 
Ill the adult specinams they are nearly of uniform diameter 
from the base to the point, which is bevelled on the upper 
side by wear, so as to yield a flat or spathulate surface. In 
section they are pyriform, with frequently a longitudinal 
channel on the uj)])er and inner side. The section closely 
approaches that of the inferior canines of the fossil Hippopo^ 
famiift named llt^uiprofodon Hiralninin, The tusks or upper 
incisors of this species are nearly circular in section, and 
taper gradually to a conical i)oint. They are invested along 
their hmgth on the inner side by a broad band of enamel, 
which runs in an ol)sol(‘t<‘ spire, so as to be presented on the 
upper surface near the tij>. M. Lai’ti^t has never observ(‘d 
any indication of a belt of enamel on the lower incisors. In 
the superb conii)lete skeleton uhich was disinteiTed by Lauril- 
lard at Seissan, the extruded portion of these lower incisors 
measures 20i inches, that of the upper tusks being 41 inches. 
The characters above indicated are constant, wherever the 
lower jaw of this sp(H*ies has betui discovered— whether in the 
Faluns of the Orleannais and Touraine, in the lacustrine 
deposits of Gascony and Languedoc, or in the Miocene Molasse 
of Switzerland, Avhere I found them confirmed by the 
examination of two v('ryfin(‘ spiviinens, young and old, found 
in the neighbourhood of Winterthur. They are well shown by 
the representations given in De Blainville’s ‘ Osteographie : des 
Elephants,’ PI. XIV. The molar teeth in all these specimens 
have constantly presented the normal marks of the Trilopho- 
don divisii)!! — namely, three ridges to the last milk molar, and 
to the antepenultimate and penultimate true molars. 

In M. {Tdra lophodon) lotuprostria the ascending ramus is 
considerably more elevated than in M, {Triloph,) angvstidenny 
approaching more the character which is seen in the 
Elephants proper ; the horizontal ramus is less compressed 
and more circular in section ; instead of presenting the 
greatest height in a line with the commencement of the 
alveolar border, or mentary foramen, it is contracted there 
in consequence of the lower margin rising upwards to slope 

‘ liiirtot, ‘ NotiC(‘ biir \a Colliiie do Sansun,’ p 24 
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off into the base of the sjinphysial beak (Plate II. fig. 8).' 
This beak is very massive and comparatively short, not ex- 
ceeding the length of the horizontal ramns, from the mentary 
foramen to the anterior margin of tlie ascending ramus. 
Instead of being, as it were, a deflected continuation of the 
inferior border of the jaw, as is seen in M. (Trilophodov) 
angustidens^ the beak in the E])pelslieim species is thrown 
oft' in a plane nearly parallel with tlie inferior border, but 
separated from it and raised uljove it by a step. It is deflected 
slightly downwards ; but, instead of forming a long slemh'r 
a2)ophysis as in the other species, it shows a thick mass tra- 
versed by a broad gutter. The greater extent of the beak is 
made up of the alve(di of two mandibular incisors, as in AL 
(Tr'dophodnn) angufstidena. These teeth have not yet been 
fi)und in situ. Kaup has figured three Sjx'cinKUis'-^ which ho 
conjecturally considers to be lower incisors. The greatest 
diameter of the largest he states to be 2-75 inches. The 
molars (d‘ these Epj>elsheim jaus have constantly exhibit(*d 
the Toimlophodon character of four ridg(»s to the crowns of 
the intermediate teeth ; the ridges being transverse, with the 
valleys nearly uninterrujded. 

In the Pliocene 3/. {Tvtrnloph,) Anu rnrnstfi^ the lower jaw 
difters widely from tliat of the other two sjH‘ci(»s. The as- 
cending ramus is well elevat(Ml above tlu‘ grinding ])lane of 
the teeth, as in 3/ . {T( fralojdt.) /ongirastri^'. The horizoutal 
ramus is very massive, without compression, and yields a 
section which is nearly circular, as in that sp(‘cies. But the 
symjdiysis, inslead of being elongated into a ])rocess (‘<nnj>osed 
of the alv(‘oli of two mandibular incisors, t(»rminat(»s suddenly 
in a shoii: beak, as in the Elephants and othm* J*roboscid(‘an 
species that are destituU* of inferior tusks. This beak does 
not project much more beyond the anterior roundcxl surfacx^ 
of the jaw than in the African El(*phant, or in 3/. [Trilitphadim) 
JTumholdfli, also a species without mandibular incisors ; but 
it differs from tliem and all other known Hp(‘ci(‘S in the 
diastemal ridges expanding at the point, so as to form a sliort, 
blunt, dilated spout. This chara<*t(‘r is W(dl shown by the 
Val d'Arno specimen ddineated by Cuvier in the M)ss(»mens 
Fossiles,’ tom. i. tab. ix, figs. 5 & (>, after Nesti. It is one of 
the pieces upon which Nesti founded his EIpjdiOH rnoridionaliH; 
but which, although the molars are wanting, Cuvior saga- 
ciously inferred, from tlu‘ general form, to belong to a 
Mastodon. I was enabled, by the obliging ix^rmission of 
Professor Gaspero Mazzi, to examine the st>t‘cimen minutely, 
and to compare it with the numerous lower jaws of fJ. {Lojtodon) 

* Kaup, Oss. Foss, dc Hirmsl. ub I ^ 0*,MfiiM'ns Fossib s de DurmstniU, 
XIX. fifr 1. I tab. HI figs. 1, 2, 3. 
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maridionalis and of M. {Tetraloph.) Arvememis contained in 
the Natural History Museum at Florence, and was satisfied 
that it belonged to the latter species, as Cuvier had inferred 
from the drawing. The same Museum contains the greater 
part of a skeleton of Mastodon, found in a marine deposit of 
the lower Val d’Amo above Leghorn. The lower jaw of this 
specimen presents the same character of a short «ymphysial 
beak without incisors. The same is exhibited by the lower 
jaw of the Dusino skeleton from the Astesan, described by 
Prof. Eugenio Sismoiida.^ They all agree in the common 
characters, s# far as these are shown, of a Tefralophodou 
foriiuila to the crown ridges of the tliree molars here called 
intermediate ; of alternate inaminilla^ to the ridges with 
blocked-up valleys; and of a short obtuse beak with no 
incisors. 

Sisinonda describes and figures the lower jaw of the Dusino 
specimen as being without tusks, or remains of their sockets. 
Bui, predisi)()se<l to b(dieve that they must liave been present 
at some period of the animal’s existence, from their occur- 
rence in other Mastodons, he conjectures that those tusks had 
fallen out early, and that the alveoli had been obliterated by 
filling up ; and he has given a representation of a very muti- 
lated fragment of a Prol)oscidt‘an symphysis of the lower jaw 
as exhibiting tlu* alveoli of two mandibular incisors.* I was 
enabled, by the obliging kindness of Signor Bartolomeo 
Gastaldi of Turin, to examine the spc'cimen in question, which 
is very much rolled, and in a diftcrent mineral condition from 
the fossils of the Dusino Mastodon bed, and found that the sup- 
posed incisive alveoli were only the anterior terminations of the 
dentary canals, which are of large size in all the Proboscidea. 
The form impressed me with the conviction that it was more 
probably the symphysis of an Elephant than of a Mastodon. 
This case, therefore, gives no suppoH to the belief that M, 
[Teirnlophodon) Arcenunsia had lower incisors. 

Professor Owen, in his ^ British Fossil Mammalia,’ gives a 
very beautiful representation (j). 2D1, fig. 101) of a fragment 
of a tusk discovered by Mr. Fitch in the Mammaliferous Crag- 
pits near Norwich. He describes it as a portion of the lower 
tusk of the Mastodon angusiidens. The specimen is about 15 
inches long, with a greatest diameter of 3 inches. It is of 
a straight, compressed, conical form. The fragment is 
crushed, and it is manifest that the outer layers of the ivory 
are detached, and that the original tusk was of a larger 
diameter than the specimen now exhibits. The marked 
conical fonn and great size are irreconcileable with this 

* Ostoograph. di un M.istod. august ideiito, tab i. fig. 1. 

^ OiK cit, tub. 1 . fig. 7. 
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fraj^inent, being referable to an inferior incisor of the Siinon*e 
Af. (Triloph.) aiignstidcms of Cuvier; and it would seem to me 
that they are equally irreconcileable with its being considered 
as a lower tusk of M. [Tetmlophodon) for the sym- 

physial beak required for the implantation of a tusk of such 
magnitude would be enormous, and is unknown among any 
of the species of Mastodon. Professor Owen describes the 
specimen as being traversed from end to tuid by a sub-central 
canal. The same character has been observed in the upper 
tusks of other fossil Proboscidea, and is nowise characteristic 
of a lower incisor. I consider that the sjzecimPn in qu(»stion 
is not a fragment of a lower, but of an up]>er tusk near the 
jzoint ; and it difters in no imjzortant respect from the un- 
doubted upper tusks of M. (TidraJaphodifN) Arveninisis seen 
in the Museums of Floremv and Turin, whi(*h are tuther 
slightly curved or twisted in a gentle sjziral direction, as 
represented in the figure given by Sismonda^ of the Dusino 
skeleton. 

In corroboration of this view, it may b(‘ stat(‘d that the 
Indian fossil spech's which we havenann^d I/. {T( fra/tiphodon) 
is in some respects mon* nt‘arl> allied to the CVag 
species than the latter is to either M, [Trditphodon) 
deuH or -1/. (Tctrdlaphodoii) lintijlrosfris. It shows tln‘ same 
alteniate character of the mammilla' of tin' ridgi's of the 
‘ intermediate molars,’ and it ap]M‘ars to have* lH‘en (Mjually 
destitute of inferior incisors. 1 hav(‘ (*xamiiu*d a lar<^^e 
number of lower jaws c»f this species, of all ages, from the 
sucking calf uj) to the adult animal, specially with a view to 
the detection of thes(‘ t(*<dh, and m*ver observed the slightest 
indication of their presence in any specdimm, whether in tin* 
Indian fossil collection of the British Museum, at the India 
House, or in the rich series belonging to the Asiatic 8^)cu*ty 
of Calcutta. 

This completes what I have to bring forward in the shajH* 
of descriptive and comjzarative d(dails, in ord(*r to indicate 
the most prominent diagnostic characters d(*rivable from the 
teeth and jaws of the (.Vag Mastodon. I b(*lieve that the* 
differences of the three species included by (.Hivi(*r under the 
name of 31aHtod(yn ffUffHutldryiH will 1 m‘ found to be carried out 
through all the ])rincipal bones of the sk(*leton. It would 
be wholly out of jdace to enter upon suchosU^ograjdiical par- 
ticulars on the present occasion ; but a good idea of the 
general character of the skeleton in each may bt* attained by a 
reference to two well-knoAvn standards (d’ comparison, nam(*ly, 
the existing Indian Elephant and the Masiodon of North 


Oy; fif f,ib I ftps. I an. I .y 
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America, M, {TriJophodon) Ohlotlcus. Cuvier found that the 
latter differed from the Elephant in having a more elongated 
carcass sustained upon shorter, thicker, and more robust legs.' 
The Crag M. [Teiralophodon) Arvemeifisis appears to have 
had a heavy carcass, with legs still shorter in proportion, 
approaching more the character of the Hippopotamus, and to 
have been without lower tusks. The Eppelsheim Miocene 
species, M, {Tefralophodon) longlrostris, would appear to have 
resembled the Crag species in its general proportions ; but 
the necessary detailed comparison has not yet been sufficiently 
carried out ; it is distinguished at once by the possession of 
inferior tusks. On the other hand, the Miocene M. {Trilojdio- 
don) anyiisfidens differed remarkably from both in presenting 
a coiiijjaratively shuider build throughout ; so that it stood 
higher in proportion, and with longer limbs, than either the 
Indian or African Eh*i)hants. This is well exhibited by the 
mounted skeleton in the Paris Museum. 

(icohnjical Aye of the Manfinlona {AL anyuatiden^^ M. lonyiros-- 
a)id M. Arvenn — 1 shall now consider the geological 

age and assoc iat(*d faunas of the formations in which these 
Ipccies sev(u*ally occur. 

[Tritophodon) anyuHtldenR is a characteristic species of 
the Miocene Falunian beds throughout Europe. It has been 
met with in immense abundance in the lacustrine deposits of 
Clascony and Languedoc ; in the Faluns of Touraine and the 
Orleannais ; in tlie Miocene Molasse of Switzerland, more 
es])ecially in the lignites of Ellg, Ka?pfnach and Buchberg, 
and in the sandstone in the neighbourhood of Wintc^rthur; 
in the Georgi*nsgmund Mioceiu' in Germany ; and in the lig- 
nite of Gandino in the Val Seriana of Lombardy. The mam- 
malian genera and s])ecies with which it >vas associated are 
very constant, although, for obvious reasons, they have not 
been found equally or uniformly distributed all over the area. 
Ill the French Falunian deposits there occur 3/. (Tnlophodori) 
Topirdides^ a species first conj(»cturally named by Cuvier, but 
subsequently nuide out well by MM. Pomel, Lai-tet, and other 
French palaeontologists ; Diuoihenum f//V/(7afci/w,or the smaller 
variety, as I consider it, called 1). Ciivierl^ Chnlic other him 
Goldfnasiy Anchitherium AureJianense^ Aceratherium incisivum 
(Rhinoceros tetradoctytm^ Lartet), Acerathcrium Goldfussi 
(Rhinoc.hrachypns, Lartet), Rhinoceros Sansaniensisy Lo'phio- 
cha'nis Bla Inv ill ii, Mac r other ium yiyantenmy Dicrocems and Dor- 
catherinm, &c.; besides various Carnivorous forms, large and 
small, with remains of Chelonian genera, together with 
scanty indications of Crocodile.* 

' 0s8. FoftR 4 to edrt (imi i p. 240, 

* Liirtet, ‘ Notice sur lii C’oUino ile SaURnn/ 
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In the Upper freshwater Molasse of Switzerland, M. (Tri- 
lopitodon) angustidens occurs along with Jf. (Triloph,) Tapir • 
aides (which has been named Mastodon Turicensis, as a dis- 
tinct species, by Schinz and Von Meyer), Aceratherium incisU 
vum, Acerather. Goldfmsi, Dinofherium giganteum^ LophiochW’^ 
rus BlainviUiiy a species of Tapir ^ Pala^omeryx and other 
Euminants, &c., with several species of Chelonians. 

M. {Tetralophodon) longirostris occurs abundantly in the 
sands of Eppelsheim, associated with Dinothcrium gigantenm^ 
Chat icothcri urn GoJdfussly Rhinoceros Hchleiermacheri, Acera^ 
therinin incisivuniy Acerath. Goldf ussi, Macro ther mm gigantenm^ 
Hippotherinm gracile^ and species of Dorcatherinm^ Maclunro- 
dus, Amphicyon, &c. 

The agreement in so many remarkable generic and specific 
mammalian forms leaves little room for doubt that the 
Eppelsheim sands and the lacustrine deposits of the Garonne 
and other parts of France are of the same Miocene age. Bui 
there are some notable peculiarities in the Eppelsheim fauna. 
No well-marked specimen, so fiir as T am aware, of A/. {Tefra- 
lophodon) longirostris, as here defined, has hitherto been met 
with beyond the limited area of the Eppelsheim sands, and 
probably the valley of the Danube; nor has either Af. {Trifo- 
phodon) angustidens or M, (Triloph.) Ihpirotdes- -which usually 
go together — been discovered within it. It is very improbable 
that the range of this s])e(*ies should have been confined to a 
buiall district in the Valley of the Khine ; but the fact is un- 
doubted, that it occurs there in great abundance, and has 
either not }et been found, or is very rare, elsewhere. Tin* 
only exception out of Germany, with whicli I am acquainted, 
is a specimen of unknown oidgin in the Museum of the 
Faculty of Sciences at Toulouse, which, on the indication of 
M. Lartet, I was enabled to examine by the kindness of M. 
Leymerie. It consists of an upper riglit maxillary containing 
the penultimate and last molars in situ. They present all the 
characters of Af. (Tetralophodon) longirostris, as distinguished 
from M. (Tetraloph.) angustidens. M. Leymerie informed me 
that the specimen is supposed to have been fomid either in 
Gascony or Languedoc, but that there was no record of the 
exact locality. It is not improbable that another exception 
is formed by the specimens mentioned by Cuvier (Oss. Foss, 
additions, 4to edit. tom. iii. p. JU8) as having been discovered 
by M. Lourteau at Sairac in the Sub-Pyrenees. Two of the 
molars are described as having the TeAralophodon charactt'r 
of four ridges ; but, no figures having be(m given, the details 
are not suificiently precise or exact to admit of any decided 
opinion upon the subject. 

A satisfactory geological limitation of the Eppelsheim 
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deposit and its organic contents is attended with some diffi- 
culty. The loose incoherent sand of which it is composed is 
spread out horizontally like the Loss, and the margin thins 
out to spread over a portion of the ‘ Lower Miocene ’ 
Mayence Basin ; so that where the beds arc in contact the 
fossil remains of the two are liable to be confounded. But in 
all its leading features the Mammalian Fauna of Eppelsheim 
resembles that of the Falunian deposits of France and 
Switzerland. 

I shall now consider the relations of the Pliocene fauna in 
which the Crag Mastodon occurs. Af. [Tetralopli.) Arvernemsisy 
as here defined, had a wide range of habitat in Europe, 
embracing Italy, France, and England. The principal locali- 
ties in which it has been found are — in Italy,* the Val d’Amo 
(in great abundance), associated with the Elephant called E. 
mrrulionaUa by Nesti {hojrotl, meridional in) ^ Rhinoceros lepto-- 
rhinusy^ Hipp(qwtanms major^ with si^ecies of Tapirus^ 
Fjipins, Ursm, FeU,% Machairodas, &c. ; in the marine 

‘Pan china inferiore,’ of the Lower Val d’Amo, an entire 
Mastodon skeleton was found along with those of extinct 
Wliales ; in Piedmont and Lombardy, in various localities in 
the Sub- Aj^eniiine strata along the Valley of the Po, but more 
especially in the Asf esan, Romagnano, and Duchy of Piaceiiza, 
along with the M, {Triloph.) Uorsoni {M. Bnffonis of Pomel), 
a well-marked ternary-ridged species, first brought to notice 
by Abbe Borson, and the extinct Elephants E. [Lotcod,) meri- 
dionalis, E. (Loj:od,) priiicu,% and E. [Enelephas) antiquus^ and 
Rhinoc, leptorhinm^ Hippopotamus majors Ac., which occur in 
some jdaces in fluviatile deposits along with species of 
Paludina, and Clavsiliay and in others in marine deposits 
along with sea-shells; in France, in various parts of the 
southern Departments, in Pliocene strata, such as the marine 
sands of Montpellier and its vicinity, the Valley of the Rhone 
near Lyons and Trevaux, the Vivarais, Velay, Auvergne, &c. 

Great diversity of opinion holds among the French palse- 


‘ The Florence Museum is not so rich j the tusk nearly as in the existing Indian 
in Mastodon hh in Klepha^ meridionaJn^. Elephant. The tip is Tory much flat- 
Dut whatl saw, viz. sixloARcr jauH, were teiied (not conical), hut as I could not 
all of A/(r^A^. The characters see it close enough, I could not deter- 

were very well marked. The beaks mine whether this was ouing to a layer 
were all short, nearly horizontal, and of enamel. The Mastodon skeleton was 
ni'ver inclined downwards or elongated ; found along with a small Balxna and 
and they never showed any trace, in young ' covered over with oyster-shelK.— /> f/er 
or old, of inferior tusks. They have in to jl/. LnrUty Florence, July 17, 18.)6. — 
tlio Museum one superb tusk, found [En.] 

alongwit ha skeleton, about 9 feet long by * lihinoccroa Eiruscua, Falc. — [Ei>.] 

about 4 J inches in diameter, the section * 8avi e Memghini sulla Oeolog. 

ntMirly round, and the curved dirt'ction of Strut igraph. della Tuscana, p. 608. 
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ontologists as to the association of the mammalian species 
among which M. {Tetraloph,) Ai'vemensin occurs in French 
deposits. I shall refer briefly, on the present occasion, to the 
disputed cases at Mont2:)ellier or its vicinity, and in Auvergiie. 
De Christol * has described the marine sands of Montpellier 
and the gravel-beds of the contiguous basin of Pezenas as of 
the same age. From the latter he procured remains of 
Elephant which he ascribed to the Eleph, meridional is of 
Nesti, Uippopoinmns major ^ two sj>ecies of IJqitus, one of Bos^ 
and two of Cervm. Gervais, on the other hand, insists that 
the gravels of Peztuias are of the age of the Diluvian fauna 
(Pleistocene), the sands of Mont2)ellier being Pliocene. To 
the former^ he attributes Elephaa pelmiijen Ian, H ippopotnmus 
major, two sj^ecies of Eqmin, Bon princoin, iiiidCcrvunmartialls; 
and to the latter ^ Manfodon hrerironfre {TefralopJi, Arvemtnnin), 
Bhiuoccros mcijarhinun, Tapirun minor, with S2)ecies of {^nn, 
Cervub, Vrniin, Maidialntdiin, Halilheria ni, floploretun, M. 

Gervais does not admit Ele2)hant remains in the Pliocene 
fauna of Montpellier ; but tlitTC are two (‘ircuinstances which 
diminish the authority of this o2>inion u])on the subject — the 
first being, that he refers all the fossil ele2>hants found in the 
South of France to the Mammoth, E, primiijeniunoliiho Dilu- 
vian fauna, of which In* considers E. im ridionalinio be a va- 
riety; the second, that he does not admit that any species of 
fossil Elei^hant have been discov(*red anywhere in Pliocene 
strata in Euro2)e. He considers that in the instances asserted 
by Croizet, Christol, Marcel de Serres, and others, Mastodon 
bones have been mistaken for those of El(‘2>hjint.^ But, 2>ut- 
ting aside the disputed French cases, it will be seen in the 
secjuel that there are undoubted instances of tlu‘ occurrence 
of remains of Mastodon and Eh‘2>hant in the sauje strata in 
the Sub-Apennim* beds of Italy and in the (Vag of Norfolk. 
In Auvergne and the Velay, the lacustrine and regenerated 
alluvial strata of aU ages, from the Miocene iq) to the Post- 
Pliocene, have undergr)ne such comjdicatcd disturbanc (*8 from 
successive volcanic eru2)tions, that great difficulty has been 
ex 2 ierienced in se 23 arating the members of t lie various faunas, 
more esjiecially of the subdivisions of the Pliocene and later 
period. The utmost diversity of 02)inion holds among the 
2)al{contologi8ts wIkj have paid most attention to the later 
types of the fossil Mammalia of Auvergne, regarding the 
groups of species which were coexistent at different times. 
Without going into details, I may observe lhat Bravard has 
endeavoured to make out three distinct faunas after the 

^ Annales dcs Scit^n. Natur. 2 tom Pi. xxi. 
iv. p. 193. I Op, nt. tom. ii dcHcript. PI. xxx, 

2 Piil^oiitol. Franc;, torn. ii. desoript * Gcrvaib, op. at. tom. i. p. 36. 
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Miocene lacustrine beds of the Limagne : 1st, a Mastozoicy or 
Pliocene fauna, characterized by the presence of species of 
Mastodon and the absence of Elephants, Horse, and Hippo- 
potamus ; 2nd, an Elephantine fauna, comprising these genera ; 
and 8rd, a Diluvian fauna, in which Elephants and Rhinoceros, 
&c. are wanting.^ Pomel, on the other hand, in his last de- 
tailed memoir, has attempted to distinguish after the Miocene 
lacustrine deposits of the Limagne ; 1st, a Pliocene fauna, 
characterized by two species of Mastodon, a Rhinoceros, Sus, 
Tapir, and twelve or fourteen sj)ecies of Cerviis, but no Ele- 
phants ; 2nd, an alluvial fauna, which he divides into two 
distinct series of different ages : the one more ancient, com- 
prising Elephas meridionallsy Rhinoceros lepforhinus and 
Ithinoc. Aymardiy Hippopotamus major, Ta^nrus elegans, JJrsus 
8pela‘uSy Bos 2 )riscuSt Megantereon latldens, and two species of 
Deer, &c. ; the other, more modern, consisting of Eleph, 
primigenius^ E. prise us. Rhinoceros tichorhinns. Hyaena spelcea, 
Cerviis Gnvttardiy But there are grave objections to both 
these arrangements, inasmuch as the association of the 
species does not correspond with what holds elsewhere in the 
Pliocene and Post-Plio(*ene deposits of Italy, England, and 
Germany, wliich are free from the volcanic intrusions that 
have overwhelmed and confused the deposits of Auvergne. 
It suHices for my purjjose on the present occasion, to state 
that, where M, (Tefralopliodon) Arvernevsis occurs in Auvergne 
and the Velay, the same species are met with in different 
localities as are found together in the same Pliocene stratum 
in the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, namely, M. (Trilo- 
phodon) Borsoniy Rhinoceros leptorhinusy^ Hippopotamus major, 
and the Elephants called E. {Loaodon) merUlumalis and E. 
{Loxodon) prisrus (’P), with species of Tapirus, Sus, Cervus, &c. 
The numerical agreement of the Auvergne fossil species with 
those which occur in the richer fauna of the Val d’Amo is 
still more considerable. But it is, at the same time, to be 
remarked, that at the late Meeting of the ‘ Congres Scienti- 
fique ’ of France, held at Puy in Sept. 1 855, MM. Croizet, 
Aymard, and Pichot ^ were agreed that the Mastodon re- 
mains in the Velay and Auvergne were of an older age than 
the beds containing Elephant remains. 

Mastodon of the Crag , — I shall now pass under review the 
circumstances under which M. [Tetralophodon) Arvemensis 
occurs in British strata. 


* Bravarcl, cited by Pomel, ‘Bullet, de 
la Soc Gt‘ol. do France,’ 2e biir. tom. in. 
p. 178 seq. 

* Pomel, he. cit, and Catalog. Method. | 

VOL. II. ^ E 


ot Descript , &c. 1854, pp. 172-184. 

* Written in 1856.— 

* Congres Scieutifique de France, 1 856, 
tom. i. p. 325. 
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First, in the ^ Fluvio-marine ’or ^Norwich Crag.’ Un- 
doubted remains of this species have been discovered in this 
deposit ; at Whitlingham by Mr. William Smith ; at Horstead, 
by Messrs. Layton, S. Woodward, and Gunn ; at Postwick, 
Thorpe, and Norwich, by Messrs. Fitch and Wigham ; at 
Bramerton, by Mr. S. Woodward and Capt. Alexander ; and 
in Suffolk, at Easton and Sizewell Gap, by Capt. Alexander. 
The entire skeleton, of which so circumstantial an account 
has been given by the Rev. Mr. Layton, is stated to have 
been found on the surface of a bed of marl, ^ between the 
chalk and gnivel,’at Horstead, without indicating the precise 
relation of the bed to the Crag and the superincumbent 
blue clay or submc^rged forest-bed. I have examined the 
most of these specimens, either in original or as casts, at 
the Museums in Norwich and London, and found them all 
referable to the species, as here limited. 

Various statements have been made by different writers 
regarding the fossil Mammalia associated in the Fluvio- 
marine Crag, with the or witliout it. Mr. William 

Smith’s celebrated Whitlingham s])ecimen is said to have 
been found along wuth the honis of Deer and Crag-shells.* 
Mr. R. C. Taylor* mentions that the Crag of Bramerton has 
yielded ^thc Mastodon, the Elephant, the Gigantic Elk, and 
the Enormous-honied Bison.’ Mr. Charlesworth^ states, 
that bones of Elephant and other herbivorous animals are 
more frequently associaknl with shells in the Mammaliferous 
than in the Red Crag, but he does not mention what the 
species are. Sir Charles Lyell,'* in his memoir on the 
‘Relative Ages of the Norl'olk and Suffolk Crag,’ states that 
the Fluvio-marine Crag, near Southwold, has yielded the 
remains of the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Horse, and Deer, 
mixed with marine, terrestrial, and freshwater shells ; and 
that in the inland pits near the same place he found mamma- 
lian remains associated with the Ct/rena trigonula of Grays 
and elsewhere. He mentions, that ‘the horns of Stags, 
bones and teeth of Horse, Pig, Elephant, and other quadru- 
peds,’ associated with Mastodon^ had been obtained at Post- 
wick, Thorpe, Bramerton, and other localities near Norwich. 
Tlie tusk of an Elephant was obtained at Bramerton, covered 
with SerpuJa^ showing that it had lain for some time at the 
bottom of the sea of the Norwich Crag.® 

Professor Owen in the conspectus of genera and species 
contained in the introduction to his ‘British Fossil Mammalia,’ 

* Taylor, Geology of East Norfolk, p. 89. 

1827, p. 14. * Ueol. Prop. vol. iii. p. 127; and 

* Lf)C, cif. Mag Nal. Hist, new ser. toI, lii.p. 316. 

* Phil. Mag. .3rd scr. rol. ui. 1835, ^ Op,cU.^, 128. 
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enumerates in the list of the fossils of the Pliocene Pluvio- 
marine Crag the following genera and species, viz. Mastodon 
august idens, Elephas primigeniaSy Rhinoceros tichorhmus^ 
Equus fossilisj Gervus elaphus^ Arvicola^ and Lutra. But, influ- 
enced probably by the opinion at which he had arrived, that 
the Crag Mastodon was identical with the M, angustidens of 
Cuvier and M, longirostris ofKaup, he adds in a note, that all 
the other species, except Mastodon^ were probably derived 
from the overlying blue clay.* The contemporaneous asso- 
ciation of these species is unquestionably in the highest 
degree improbable, as it would include a Miocene Mastodon 
along with a Post-Pliocene ElejAant and Rhinoceros, and 
the existing Red Doer, in the same fauna. But it admits of 
no doubt that species of the genera above enumerated have 
been foimd in the Pluvio-marine Crag, and it is of import- 
ance to ascertain what these species really are. I carefully 
examined the Elephant molars from the Crag, blue clay, or 
submerged forest -bed, contained in the ditferent collections 
at Norwich, and aiTived at the conclusion that none of them 
belonged to JV. prmigenius^ the Mammoth of Siberia, properly 
so called ; but to two distinct si)e(*ies, the one, E. {Lojrodoii) 
rnerldio7ialls, which occui*s in vast abundance in the Val 
d’Arno ; and the other, E. {Eudijihus) which is 

found in the plains of the Astesan, in Piedmont, in various 
other parts of Europe, and in the so-called ‘ Newer Pliocene’ 
freshwater deposits and caves of England. The evidence 
upon which these species are founded will be considered in 
the sequel. The occurrence of the Siberian Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus {Rhiri. ayitiqiiitatis of Bluinenbach) in the Crag 
would seem exceedingly inqirobable ; for, elsewhere, it has 
invariably been met with in company with the Mammoth, in 
the northern fauna of the Glacial Drift period, and nowhere 
as yet, upon undoubted evidence, in Pliocene formations. 
Professor Owen (Brit. Foss. Mamin, p. J181) states, that ‘Mr. 
Pitch of Norwich possesses specimens of upper and lower 
molar teeth of the Rh. lepforhinns from the freshwater (lignite) 
beds on the Norfolk coast near Cromer, which demonstrate 
the occurrence of this species in the same deposit with the 
Rh. tichorhimis.^ The contemporaneous association of the 
two species in these beds would seem as improbable as the 
occurrence of Rh. tichorhinus in the Crag, and the explanation 
may be sought for in an adventitious mixing of the speci- 
mens.* The evidence adduced in support of the existing 

* Op. cif p xlvi. with the shells of the Crag in Norfolk, 

* Mr Chnrlesworth, in remarking that adds that, ‘in that oonnlj the formation 
the hones of Elephants and other quad- in many places exhibits such irrcgulari- 
mpeds are more frequently associat<>d ties, and is sometimes so mingled with 
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common Otter {Lutra vulgaris^) and Red Deer {Cervus elaphus) 
having^ also been found in the same deposit, would require to 
be very conclusive before the facts alleged could be received 
as well established. For no fewer than eight species of 
CervuSy beloiig’iiig to the subgenera Eusa and StrongyloccroSy 
with round antlers, have been described by the French 
pala3ontologists as occurring in tlie Velay and Auvergne, 
besides eleven other species in Pliocene or Post-Pliocene 
strata.® Several species with round-antlered horns have 
also been obtained from the Val d’Arno, which would seem 
to be identical with Auvergne forms (making liberal allowance 
for donbles emplois in the specific names) , and it is much more 
probable, from the agreement in the other associated mtimmals 
that the Crag species belonged to one of these than to the 
existing Cf^rvus eJaplms,^ Hippopotamus major and lihijtoceros 
leptorhinasj^ if not hitherto obtained from the Fluvio-inarine 
Crag, occur in abundance eiiher in the blue clay or in the 
ancient forest or lignii e-bed, which immediately overlies the 
Crag in the sections along the Norfolk (V)a 8 t ; and evidence 
will be adduced in th<» sequel, that these beds are of the same 
Pliocene age, in so far as is shown by the paramount proof 
of identity of mammalian fauna. Taking together the 
ascertained fossil Mammalia of these two beds, they agree 
very closely with the Pliocene fauna of the Sub-Apennines, 
viz. Af. {Tetralophodou) Arvenumsisy E. {Lo, radon) meridionaUsy 
E. {Euelejdias) anfigunsy llhlnocrros IrjdorhiuvSy liippopoiamns 
majoTy large Bovidwy and large Deer with round-antlered 
horns. Among the Proboscidean forms tlie principal excep- 
tion is the absence of the Mastodon here called M, (Trilophodon) 
Borsoni from the Crag and blue clay. This species, which 
occurs both in the Astesan and Auvergne and other parts of 
France, is so nearly allied to the Mastodon of North America 
that the first discovered European S2)eciinens were regarded 

immense aeeiimnlaf ions of sand and, pliocene. Tels sent le Cerf, la liOutre, 
gravel, that it hcetmies almo*-! impo‘^sil)le | ct S.inglier ordinaircs. Le lihiuoirrot* 
to distinguish the sjiecific (Vug deposit [ hcfutThinus, que nous considerous cumme 
from the aoeoinpanying diluvial strata.’ caraclt'ristique du phustoc^ne, nous 
— Phil. Mug. 3rd ser. ^ol. vii. ]>. 89. parait aussi devoir etre raj^* dr la liste 
^ Owen, Brit. Foss. Mairim. p. 121. dcs animaux pliocene's. On pourruit sup- 

* Poinel, Catal. MeilKai. et Descript. poser qu’il s’ est gH.sf*<!' quelqueereur dans 

p. 103. la detennination des pi^ee.s oshouseH, re- 

* Gervais has expressed doubts re- ganlees comme tellos, mais cette doter- 

specting the veritable association of these mination efit garantio par la citation que 
living with extinct forms * M. Owen fait do cette esp^'ce dans sa liste 

‘ II est ^galemont a supposcr, quo les chronologiquc d(*s Mammif^res fossiles en 
nouvelles rocherches des geologues Angleterrc*, et il est plus probable quo 
d’Angleterre di'uioritreront aux paleon- e’est Bur TAgo du terrain lui-mftme que 
tologistes do ce pays que certains ani- Ton s’est tromp^.’ — Gervais, PaUontol. 
maux reconnuB par M. Owen comme Frainjaise, tom. i. p. 180. 

^tant d osp6cos actuelles n’ont pas appar- Sec note 3, p. 49.— [Ed.] 
tenu, comme ils le supposont, a I’^poque 
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by Cuvier^ as belonging to that species; but its specific 
distinctness has been clearly established by the IVench 
palBBontologists, and its occurrence in the Crag or overlying 
beds may yet be expected, if it has not been heretofore over- 
looked by collectors. The species would seem to be exceed- 
ingly rare in Italy, since tooth specimens referable to it are 
either unique or nearly so in the public collections there. 

Next, as regards the ^Eed Crag’ of Suffolk. Mammalian 
remains were formerly so rare in the ^ Eed Crag ’ that their 
abundance in the Norwich Crag was seized upon by Mr. 
Charlesworth as furnishing a significant designation for the 
latter under the name of ‘ Mammaliferous Crag.’ But lat- 
terly the excavations for phosphatic nodules have led to the 
discovery of these remains in abundance. Among others, 
molars of M. {Tctmlojjhodofi) Arveniensis have been obtained 
in very considerable numbers. By the liberal kindness of 
Professor Henslow, I have been enabled to examine at leisure 
those which are contained in the Ipswich Museum, presented 
to that institution by Mr. George Eansome. They were 
found in the Eed (hug pits. Some of these remains are now 
on the table before the Society. One, a very characteristic 
specimen, consists of the greater i)art of the last tnie molar, 
upper jaw, left side. It presents all the distinctive marks of 
Af. (Tetrahphodon) Arverrn usis^ namely, the discs of the worn 
tubercles decidedly alternate, and the valleys blocked up by 
large outlying tubercles. These ‘ Eed Crag ’ molars differ in 
no resi)ect specifically from those found in the Fluvio-marine 
Crag. They are highly impregnated with ferruginous infil- 
tration, and present a vitreous polish, voiy much like that of 
the Mastodon molars from Perim Island on the western coast 
of India. They are mutilated by fracture, but do not present 
the appearance of having been rolled. The fractured edges 
of the enamel are sharp ; and the only indications of abrasion 
which the teeth present are the natural results of wear, from 
long service as grinders. This is a 2>oint of some importance, 
as indicative that they were not washed into the Eed Crag 
out of some older Miocene dei)osit. 

Mr. Charlesworth, in his memoir on the ^ Crag of Suffolk,’ 
&c., after enumerating the genera of fossil fish that prevailed 
in the ocean of the Eed Crag, adds — ‘ It is here also that we 
first meet with the higher orders of the animal kingdom. 
The teeth of the Mastodon, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and 
other Mammalia are deposited with the Mollusca of this 
period, and in addition to them I may mention the bones of 
Birdsy which I have recently obtained from several localities.’* 

* O&s. Foss. 4th edit. tom. iii. p. 375. * Phil. Mag. 3rd. ser. vol. viii. p. 635. 
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Professor Owen has on three occasions described the fossil 
mammalia of the Red Crag: first, in 1840;* next, in his 
‘British Fossil Mammalia’ in 1846; and latterly, as a 
Supplement, in No. 47 of the ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geolo- 
gical Society.’ * In neither has he included two of the genera 
cited by Mr. Charlesworth, viz. Elq)ha8 and Hippopotamus^ 
both being of groat significance as diagnostic of the age of 
European tertiary strata. No specimen of a tooth of Hippo- 
potamus from a Red Crag locality, so far as I am aware, has 
hitherto been figured or described ; and the occurrence of this 
genus in the deposit cannot at present be regarded as an 
established fact ; but several molars of fossil Elephas^ present- 
ing the characteristic mineral condition of the Mammalian 
remains of the Red Crag, have long been deposited in public 
and private collections, bearing labels as being from Hod Crag 
localities in Suffolk. One specimen, in ])iirticular, in the 
Museum of Praetic'al (ireology, is marked as being from Felix- 
stow, and other rei)uted instances of the same kind will be 
noticed in tbe sequel. 

In the ‘ Conspectus ’ contained in the ‘ British Fossil 
Mammalia,’ Prof. Owen enunn'rates, as Mammalia of the 
‘Miocene Red (Vag/ remains of Ursus, FiJis pardoides^ 

fi'as, and Cirrus. But li(‘ adds in a note, that ‘ tin* nature of 
the stratum renders the actual age of these fossils doubtful.* 
To the enumeration of tin* five Eo(*eiu* species of Cetacea in 
the same consp(‘ctus, ho ai)pends a note, ‘ that most of them 
occur in the Miocene Crag, but th(‘re is little doubt that they 
were washed out of the uiKb*rl>ing Eocene clay.* Tin* 

‘ Cet<)tolit(‘s ’ in (juestion w(‘re discoveued by Profisssor Htm- 
slow in the Red Crag at Felixstow,** which lias > added abundant 
Mammalian remains of herbivorous quadriqieds. In his late 
pajier, Professor Uwcui gives an account, more or less detailed, 
of the remains of twelve' specii's of Mammalia (exclusive of 
Cetacea) from the Red Crag, belonging to the genera lihiv- 
oceros^ Tapirus, Hus, Egnus^ and juobably Tlipparion, Mastodon^ 
Cervus (of the subgenera DicraiLOceros and Mcffaceros), Fefis 
(two species), Cavis^ and JJrsus. He sums up the following 
conclusion, whicdi, from its importance, I quote in eHenso : — 
‘From the foregoing details it will be seen that the 
researches now applied during fifteen years to the Mammalian 
fossils of the Red Crag of Suffolk have led to the very inter- 
esting result, that the majority of them are identical, or 
closely correspond, with Miocene forms of Mammalia, and 
especially with those from the Eppelsheim locality, described 

' Ann. and Mag. of Nat Hiht vol. iv | » Quart. Journ. Owl. 8oc vol i 

P. 186 p 37. 

* Op. cit, 18*i6, vol. xii p 217 | 
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by Prof. Kaup. In Suffolk, as in Darmstadt, we find tbe 
Mastodon longirostrisy Rhinoceros Schleiermacheriy Tapirus 
priscusy 8us palceochoerus, and Cervue dicranoceros, associated 
together in the same formation; and, with these Miocene 
forms of extinct Mammalia in the Eed Grag, we have likewise 
a Cetacean which most closely resembles a Miocene species of 
that order, previously recognized in tbe Crag or Molasse of 
the Continent. At the same time there are, as e.g. in the 
Megaceros, specimens of newer Pliocene or Pleistocene forms 
of Mammalia mingled with the older tertiary species ; whilst, 
on the other hand, Eocene forms of fish, as, e.g. EdaphodoT^y 
with Myliobatidce and Eocene Crustacea, have been obtained 
from the Eed Crag pits. 

^As, however, several of the Mammalia which occxir in 
Miocene formations arc also found in tbe older Pliocene 
deposits in parts of France, it would be rash, perhaps, to pro- 
nounce positively on the Miocene age of any of the above-cited 
Crag fossils ; but it is certain that the majority of those 
Mammalian fossils, and by far the greatest proportion of indi- 
vidual specimens, belong to an older tertiary period than the 
Mammalia of the newer Pliocene drifts, gravels, brick-earths, 
and bone-caves.’ {Loc. rif. p. 229.) 

In this view, regarded in the most restricted sense, a very 
mixed origin and complex character are attributed to the 
Mammalian fossils of the Eed Crag, and it would seem to be 
open to several objections, some of which I shall now state. 
Professor Owen, having satisfied himself that the Mastodon 
of the Crag was identical with the Miocene species of E 2 )pel- 
sheiin, was naturally predis 2 x>sed, where the evidence was at 
all ambiguous or indecisive, to regard the remains of the 
other fossil Mammalia with a leaning towards a Miocene 
origin. First, as regards the Rhinoceros; the European fossil 
si)ecics of this genus, including Accrafherlumy are at present 
involved in such a maze of confused Bjnoiiymy that no two 
living palajontologists are agreed about the number, or upon 
the names which ought to be applied to them. In conse- 
quence, it is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion where a fossil Ehinoceros older than the Siberian 
species forms an element of the discussion. In the ‘ British 
Fossil Mammalia,’^ Professor Owen adoj^ts the opinion of 
Christol, that Rhin. Schleiermacheri and Rhin. megarhinus are 
synonyms of the same species, the former having been founded 
by Kaup upon Miocene remains discovered at Eppelsheim, the 
latter by Christol upon Pliocene remains from Montpellier. 
From his late memoir it would appear that he now considers 


* Op. cit. p. 370. 
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them distinct, and he leans doubtingly towards the opinion 
that the Crag molars of this genus, upper and lower, belong 
to the Miocene Rhin. 8chleiermacherif rather than to Rhin. 
megarhims. But without going into details, it may bo stated 
that these teetii present no characters, so far as they have 
been described, inconsistent with their being referred to the 
so-called Rhin. megarhinus of the South of IVance and Italy. 
The premolars possess the basal ‘ bourrelet ’ which Christol 
pointed out as one of the distinguishing marks of his Rhin. 
megarhinus ; it occurs, as stated by Professor Owen, in the 
feme teeth of Rhin. ScMeiermacheri, and it is met with also in 
the premolars of the Rhin. lepiorhinus of Cuvier. Further, it 
would seem to be clearly established now, that Cuvier was 
quite correct in characterizing his Rhin. hptorhinns as 
destitute of a nasal bony septum, and that Christol was misled 
by the deceptive appearance of a drawing in assigning this 
peculiarity to the original Italian specimen, and confounding 
it with Rhin. tichorhinus.^ There are also the strongest 
grounds for believing that the Rhin. megarhinus of the 
Pliocene sands of Montpellier is specifically identical with 
Rhm. lepiorhinus of Cuvier. The Red Crag specimens, figured 
and described by Professor Owen, are undoubtedly very like 
the corresponding teeth oiRhin. Mileiermueheri ; but it seems 
to me that the materials are not sufficdent to establish a 
satisfactory pala‘ontological identification, and that it is at 
present an open question wheiher tlit^y belong to Rhin. 
lepiorhinus of Cuvier, or to Rhin. Schleiennachevi of Kau]). 
The same remark applies to the Tapir oi' the Ki‘d C^rag, whi(di 
Prof. Owen refers, on the evidence* of a singh* upper and sin- 
gle lower molar, to the Miocene Tnpirus prisms of Kaup. 
Pliocene si^ecies of Tapir have been met with both in Italy 
and France, one of wdiicli has been named T. Arrernvnsis 
(Croizet and Jobert), and the othej* T. elegans^ (Pome!) ; and 
a supposed third S2)ecies, T. minor of Marcel de Serres, has 
been yielded by the marine sands of Mont 2 )ellier.^ Tin* 
adduced evidence would seem hardly sufficient to establish 
that the Crag molars do not belong to either of these. 

, ' Cornalia, in Diivcnioy’s ‘Nouvdles Dr. (’oriialia’s mnarkR confirm, in every 
Etudcft Bur los Kbinoc FoHsileH’ (Arcliiv. esHcntial roBpect, the previous description 
du Museum, tom. vii. p. 99). He de- by Cuvier. 

scribes the original ppe<*imen, which is * Pomel, Catal. Mi’-thod. et Doscript. 
depositedin the Natural History Museum p. 84. 

at Milan, as perfectly free from any trufo I > Gervais J*al«'‘ontol. Frant/aise, tom. 
of a bony .sej)tuin, whether alonp the ' ii. }>. 4, 1*1. v. figs. 4 & 0. Oervais 
median lino of the nasals or upon the j doubth, with De Hlainvillo, whether the 
floor of the nasal cavity. Christol, not j materials are Hiifiicient at present to 
having had access to the speeimen, mis- prove that these Jhiocenc nominal Hj»ecies 
interpreted a shaded portion of a drawing [ really differ front the Tapirm prisens of 
of it as a representation of the sciMum. ' Eppclsheim. 
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So also in regard to the Crag Suidce referred by Professor 
Owen to the Eppelsheim species, Bus palceochcerus and Bus 
aniiquuB of Kaup. The Crag ‘specimens upon which the 
identification is founded are limited in each case to a single 
detached upper molar. The tooth referred by Prof. Owen to 
Bu 8 palceochosrus assuredly bears a very close resemblance to 
the figure of that of the Eppelsheim species with which he 
compares it; but the evidence, it must be admitted, is too 
limited to bear out a satisfactory specific identification ; for 
aught that is shown to the contrary, except a slight difference 
of size, both of the Crag teeth may belong to the same 
species. An extinct species of BuSy B. Arvemensis of Croizet, 
has been found in the Pliocene strata of Auvergne ; another 
supposed species, B. provincialia of Gervais, in the marine 
Pliocene sands of Montpellier ; and species, as yet undeter- 
mined, of the same genus, occur in the Pliocene deposits of 
Italy. Is it certain that the ‘ Red Crag ’ molars of Bus differ 
from all these P 

The Equm of the Red Crag is stated by Professor Owen to 
resemble in the molar teeth hi^Equusplicidensoi theOreston 
Cavern, reconcileable with a Pliocene origin. The evidence 
respecting the teeth of the form considered by Prof. Owen 
‘ as probably of the subgenus llipparlon ’ has not been ad- 
duced. This subgenus had hitherto been regarded as strictly 
confined to Miocene strata, but Gervais' has attempted to 
distinguish several species from the marl beds of Curcuron in 
the Vaucluse, the age of which, whether Miocene or Pliocene, 
he alleges, still remains to be cletemiiiied. 

As regards the two Cervine Ruminants from the Red Crag 
the determination of the form which Prof. Owen refers to 
Cervus clicmnocerns of Eppelsheim rests upon two shed antlers 
and two detached molars. The horns undoubtedly closely 
resemble those figimed by Kanj) of that sj^ecies ; but, as 
Prof. Owen states, a s])ecies presenting the rare character of 
a similar bifurcate form of antler, and named Cervus australis 
by Marcel de Serres,^ has been discovered in the Pliocene 
marine sands of Montpellier ; and it has not been shovm that 
the Crag form differs specifically from it. The identification 
which is most at variance with the conclusions hitherto ac- 
cepted is that of the shed antler, said to be from a Crag pit 
at Felixstow, which Professor Owen (in the reference to the 
figure) describes as the ‘ base of the antler of the Megaceros 
Hibernic'us;^ inferred to occur in a formation where the 
majority of the Mammalian species are regarded as Miocene. 


* Pal^oiitol Fran<;aifle, tom i. p. 177. 

* Gervais, Paltoiitol. Fran<;aise, tom. i. p. 86. PI figs. 1-3, 
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Any determination emanating from so distinguished a palee- 
ontologist as Professor Owen must be entertained with tho 
respect which his great authority carries with it. But the 
specimen in question, although (like most of the fossils of the 
‘ Eed Crag ’) highly impregnated with iron, and of corres- 
ponding gravity, is encrusted with fresh patches of Lcpralia 
PeachiL Prof. Busk, to whom I am indebted for this identi- 
fication, after a careful examination of the original, informs 
me that the pearly appearance and transparency of the walls 
of the cells indicate the modem origin of this marine Bryozoon. 
Other species of the same genus are found in abundance upon 
the fossil shells of the Eed Crag, but they are invariably 
more or less tinged with an oclireous colour, and the walls of 
the cells are oi)aque. Instead, therefore, of having been 
found in a Crag pit (the statement under which the specimen 
came before Professor Owen), it would seem most probable 
that it was dredged out of the present sea, from some locality 
off the coasts of Suffolk or Essex. Teeth and bones of 
Elephants and of other herbivorous mammalia, highly im- 
pregnated with iron, and encrusted with marine Brj ozoa, are 
brought up by the dredge, or fomid upon the beach, at 
intervals aU along the coast from Mund(‘s]ey to Harwich. A 
large number of molars of Elejihas (Loxod,) meridional is^ pre- 
senting a highly vitreous polish, heavy, and dark-coloured, 
exist in Mr. Pitch’s collection at Norwich ; and analogous 
remains are to be met with in various collections in Suffolk 
and Essex ; yet it is not a little remarkable, considering the 
numerous descriptions of the coast section which have been 
made by different English g(‘ologists, that the particular 
beds from which th(‘se reiiiains have b(‘en dc'rived have not 
yet been detennim^d with i)recision. No authentic case has 
as yet been made out of remains of the Irish Elk in strata of 
an older date than the period of the Mammoth, Siberian 
Ehinoceros, and IJrsus Spela^vs of the Ghicial fauna ; and the 
paleontological evidence would require to be very conclusive 
before the range of this species could be extended so as to 
include the Pliocenes of the Sub-Apennine period. 

As regards the Carnivora of the ‘ Eed Crag ’ enumerated 
by Prof. Owen, the evidence, so far as it has been published, 
is of a very limited nature, being confined to detached teeth, 
and is adequate for little more than the identification of the 
respective genera. No Miocene species of IJrst/s has yet been 
met with in Europe. The tooth from a Eed Crag pit at 
Newboum, which Professor Owen guardedly describes as 
‘somewhat smaller than the corresponding tooth of the 
Ursus spelmusy'* would correspond in size with that of the 
Pliocene Ur ms Arvemensisy found abundantly in Italy and 
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Auvergne. Professor Owen admits that the carnassial teeth 
specimens, from Newbourn and Woodridge, of his Felis par-- 
do'ides, do not differ in size from the Pliocene Felispardinemis 
of Croizet and Jobert, found in Auvergne, and it remains to 
be shown that the former is specifically different from the 
latter form. The remarkable sectorial tooth from the Eed 
Crag, which, according to Professor Owen, closely resembles 
one of the ancient Carnivora called TTyamodon and Pterodon, 
and which he suspects to be an indication of an extinct oscu- 
lant genus, linking on the true Felines to the Hymna or 
Musteline family, has not been generically determined; 
and it may have been washed in from strata of the Eocene 
age.^ 

• 

If, on the other hand, a palseontologist, having satisfied 
himself that the Red Crag Mastodon is an undoubted Pliocene 
form, and finding the same species in the Fluvio-marine 
Crag, were to infer that they were both of the same geologi- 
cal age, and if he were then to take a group of some of the 
well-established species as a starting point, he would expe- 
rience little difficulty in reconciling many of the more doubtful 
Mammalian species with a consistent Pliocene association. 
The species would run in the following order : — The Probos- 
cidea, M, {Tetralophodon) ArvcrnenHis, F» (Loxodon) meridian-- 
alia, and E. (Euelephas) atifiquns; the Pachydermata, Rhino- 
ceros leptorhitnis or Rhivoc, ?, Tapiras Arvernei^isis^ and 

Fqnns plicidens ; the Carnivora, Felis pardinensisy Ur mis 
Arvernensisy and probably a Pliocene species of Camis, With 
such an harmonious agreement in the great leading forms, he 
would naturally look to Pliocene forms for comparison when 
he met with scanty and indecisive remains of such a widely 
distributed and extensive genus as Cervas, unless the charac- 
ters were so ijronounced as to be decisive of species of an 
earlier age. 

This is the manner in which I have been led to regard the 
fossil Mammalia of the Red and Fluvio-marine Crag ; and it 
has appeared to me that (where remains obviously of an 
anterior epoch have iiot been adventitiously intermixed) they 
agree generally, so far as the species have been well deter- 
mined, with the great Pliocene fauna of Italy, as exliibited 
along the valleys of the Po and of the Amo. But it must at 
the same time be freely admitted, that the materials upon 
which the determination of many of the species of the Red 
Crag Mammalia at present rests are so scanty and indecisive. 


* Quurtorly Journal of the Gool. Soc. ^ol. xii. i* 237, fig. 20. 
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that the identification, either way, whether as Miocene or 
Pliocene forms, must be regarded as little more than approxi- 
mative. 

There are other considerations which corroborate the Plio- 
cene view of the Mammalian fauna of the Crag. The debate- 
able species referred by Prof. Owen to a Miocene origin all 
belong to genera that are common to the Miocene and Plio- 
cene periods, such as Mastodon^ Rhinoceroa^ Tapinis, 
Cervus, and Felts. But of the more remarkable types which 
are limited to the upper Miocene de])osits, and wliicdi abound 
in them all over Europe, siichiLS Fi/tof/terit/nt, Chalicoiherium^ 
Aceratheriunu Anchitherlum^ Amphict/on, At., not a single 
remain has ever been cited as having been found in the Crag 
deposits. The question naturally arises, how does it happen, 
if the majority of the Red Crag Mammalia are Miocene, that 
there has been this seh^ctive admixture of S2)ecies of long- 
termed ^ Miocene ’ genera in the Crag, and why the exclusion 
of the strictly characteristic genera P 
Another view may be taken, that, as the Red Crag contains 
Fish and Crustacean remains which have Ix^en inferred to 
have been washed out of denuded Eocene dei)osits, so the 
Pliocene sea-bottom of the R<^d Crag may have had Miocene 
mammalian remains washed into it, thus causing an extrane- 
ous admixture among the Pliocene mammalian fossils. But 
it may be asked in rejdy, where are the Falunian deposits, in 
proximity with the Crag in England, from which such a 
washing-in could have taken placx^P And, if they were 
transi3orted from a distan(*e, they (mght to show marks of 
abrasion from rolling, which, so far as my obsen^ation goes, 
are not seen in a great many of the Red Crag Mammalia to 
which a Miocene origin has been attribntc'd. Many flattened 
jjieces of bone, exhibiting a higli vitreous i>olish, and bearing 
J3alpable marks of having been long rolled in the sea among 
shingle, have unquestionably been met with in the Crag ; 
but it does not necessarily follow that tliey were all washed 
out of an older deposit. It is intelligible that the eflect 
may have been produced by attrition caused by the waves of 
the Crag-sea upon bones of animals of the same geological 
period. 

It now remains to consider how far the Cetacean fossils of 
the Crag are in accordance with the inferred Pliocene cha- 
racter of the Land Mammalia. Professor Owen has described 
‘ Cetotolites ’ of five species of BalamidcB from the Red Crag. 
He states (Brit. Foss. Mam., p. 527), that they ‘ appear to 
have been dislodged from a subjacent Eocene deposit ; ’ and 
the same opinion is repeated in the note appended to the 
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^ Conspectus ’ of British fossil species which I have already 
cited. They are there arranged under the head of Eocene, 
and excluded from the Miocene fossils. Cetacean remains 
have been met with in abundance in the Pliocene deposits of 
Italy, under circumstances which leave no doubt that they 
are of the same age as the land quadrupeds found associated 
with them. I have already mentioned the case examined by 
myself, where the skeleton of M. [Tetraloph.) Arvemensis^ 
covered with marine incrustations, was found in the ^ Pan china 
inferiore ’ of the lower Val d'Amo near Leghorn, associated 
with the entire skeleton of a whale referred by the Italian 
naturalists to FJii/sefer, and with Dolphin remains. A still 
more remarkable and conclusive instance is furnished by the 
rich and well-known deposit of Pliocene Mammalia investi- 
gated by Cortesi in the Sub-Apennine deposits near Piacenza. 
Monte Pulgnasco is stated to attain an elevation of about 
1,700 feet above the level of the Adriatic/ and near it there 
are lower elevations, Monte Zago and Della Torazza. The 
upper beds in all three alike, to a great depth, consist of red- 
dish calcareous sands full of marine shells ; and below these 
there are beds of blue clay {^Marna cerulea '), also loaded 
with similar shells, both being of the Sub-Apenniiie Pliocene 
age. Cortesi discovered in the blue clay, at different points, 
nearly entir(‘ skeletons of ('xtinct whales, referred by Cuvier 
to the Rorquals [Balanoptira Corfesii and Balanoptera Ca- 
vierii 2), and of Dolphins allied to Fhocana Orca^ but differing 
in the form of the cranium (Fhoccrna Cortesii,^ and other 
species unnamed). Near the summit of Monte Pulgnasco, in 
the overlying stratified sands, the greater part of a skeleton 
of the Val d’Arno Elei)hant, 7?. (Lojrod.) weridionalis, was 
discovered ; and upon Monte Zago the original skull, together 
with many other bones, of the individual Rhinoceros upon 
which Cuvier founded his Rhuioc, leptorhimis as distinct from 
if. tichorhinus. The Rhinoceros skeleton was found in the 
sandy strata, but resting immediately upon the blue clay, and 
with upwards of 200 feet of straf a above it. I was enabled, by 
the kind permission of Dr. Emilio Cornalia, to examine the 
fine collection of these Monte Pulgnasco remains deposited in 
the Natural History Museum at Milan, including, among 
others, the palate specimen of the Elephant described by 
Cortesi,^ which I found to be identical with E. {Loxodon) 
meridionalis of the Val d’Arno and fluvio-marine Crag. 

Here are two cases of the association of Pliocene Cetacea 
with terrestrial Mammals, under circumstances where extra- 

* Cortesi, Saggio Qeolog 1819, p 72 

* Diction Umvcrs. d’Hibtoire Natur. 
tom. 11 p. 443. 


* Op. cit tom. iv. p. 634. 

^ Cortesi, op. cit. p. 68, pi. vi, figs. 
1,2 
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neons admixture is inadmissible. Cetacean remains were 
long ago described by Cuvier from the Crag of Antwerp.' 
Lyell found in the same formation numerous specimens of 
bones said to be of Balcmioptera and Ziphius^ which bore no 
marks of rolling as if washed out of older beds ; and he 
inferred that the animals to which they belonged once co- 
existed in the same sea with the associated Crag Mollusca.* 
He considers the strata to be Older Pliocene, equivalents of 
the Eed Crag and Coralline Crag. 

Professor Owen, in his late memoir, enumerates some 
additions to the Cc^cean remains from the Et'd Crag described 
in the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia/ Among these are portions 
of an upper jaw very closely resembling the Dioplothm Brcanii 
of Gervais (Ziphius of Cuvier), and ‘water-worn teeth corres- 
ponding in size and form ’ with those of the lloplocchis 
an obscure and as yet imperfectly determined form 
provisionally so named by Gervais,** from the Miocene Faluns 
of La Drome. Another supposed species of the genus, nam(‘d 
lJe}>loeeh(ti enrvidens by the same 2>ahconto]ogist, is founded 
upon sj)eoimens procured from tlie Pliocene sajids of Mont- 
jjellier. The Crag ‘ Cetotolites ’ (i.c. the same si)ecies) have 
nowhere as yet been described as occtirring in Eocene bods 
in England ; and the whole bearing of the evidence would 
seem to indicate that at least a considerable part, if not the 
whole, of the ‘ Eed CVag ’ Cetacea are of the same age as 
the associated terrestrial Herbivora. 

[Since the preceding pages were in tyx^e, T have had an 
opportunity of examining S2»ecimen8 in some of the j)rinci})al 
collections in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which throw light 
U2)on some of the points discussed above. In th(' Town Hall 
of Colchester there is a fine S2)ecimen, com])rising both 
maxillary bones of a yoimg Elephas {Evchph.) antiquus, and 
presenting the last milk molar (right side) in place. The 
matrix is very ferruginous, and the bones and tooth are of a 
dark-chocolate colour, with a vitreous polish. It was dredged 
up from off the ‘West Eocks’ on the Essex coast; and it 
resembles in its mineral condition the large Cervine horn 
rejmted to be from a Crag pit at Felixstow, and referred by 
Professor Owen to Meqaceros (see above, p. 57 ). 

In the rich and valuable collection of Eed Crag fossils 
belonging to William Whincopp, Esq., of Woodridge, there 


* Oss. Foflfl. tom. V. p. 352. 

* Quart. Joum. Oeol. Sue, toI. viii. 
p. 281 ; and Manual of G«'ology, 5tli 
edit. p. 174 . 

* Pal^ont Fran 9 . tom. i. p. 101. Otr- 


vaif» tlirovTR out a feuggostion, that hia 
Uoploaiut, may havi* a cunn(‘xioii with 
th«* liulaniodmi of Profesfeor Owen, but 
dot 8 not enter into a detailed compari- 
son. 
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are two upper and three lower molars of a species of Hippo-- 
therivm from the Bed Crag pits at Sutton. They bear a close 
resemblance to the Miocene H. jfraciie,Kaup,fromEppelsheim. 
The same collection contains several molars, upper and lower, 
of the genus Rhinoceros^ one of which (an upper antepenulti- 
mate milk molar) agrees, in most of the characters, with an 
original specimen of a corresponding tooth of Rhinoceros 
SchleieinnacJieri from Eppelsheim,with which it was compared. 
Mr. Whincopp also possesses an upper maxillary bone con- 
taining a series of the molar teeth of Hyracotherium leporinum ; 
also detached molars ai)parently of the smaller species, Hyrac. 
cnnicnlus, both said to have been procured from the Eed Crag 
at Felixstow. Besides these, Mr. Whincopp possesses: 1st, 
several perfect Cetacean teeth, resembling those referred to 
Hoploceius by Gervais ; 2ndly, two remarkable molar teeth of 
a form which has not hitherto been described as a British 
fossil; and 8rdly, numerous remains of Eed Crag Del- 
p/i in idee. 

In the rich collection of Edward Acton, Esq., of Gmndis- 
burgh, there are specimeiis referable to both species of 
Hyracotherium, and reputed to be from Eed Crag localities in 
Suffolk, besides molars of Titpirns and Rhinoceros, Mr. 
Acton also ])ossesses a singularly perfect antepenultimate 
true molar from the lower jaw of M. {Tefralophodon) Arver- 
nensis, showing the peculiar characters of the species strongly 
marked.^ 

In n(‘ither of these collections did I observe any specimen 
referable to M, (Tdraloph.) loncjirosiris of Eppelsheim, nor to 
the peculiar Mammalian genera of the Upper Miocene period, 
enumerated in a preceding paragraph as being usually 
associated with that species (p. 59). It is manifest that the 
Hyracotherian remains must have been derived from broken- 
fip Eocene deposits ; and the teeth of Hippothcriurn indicate 
a similar inference of Miocene remains being mixed up with 
Pliocene forms in the reconstructed materials of the Red Crag 
deposit. — H.F., Oct. 20th, 1857.] 

Conclusion, — On a review of the various facts and con- 
siderations discussed in the preceding i)ages, it seems clear 
that the Mammalian fauna of the Fluvio-marine Crag is of a 
Pliocene age. The undoubted association of M, (Tetraloph,) 
Arvemensis and of E. {Loxodon) weridionalis in this deposit 
admits of no other inference. The mixed contents of the 
Eed Crag, including Mammalian remains of different strata 

* In Mr. Whincopp’ t» collection there molar, from the Rid Crag, closely ro- 
is a very beautiful specimen of an intact sembling the specimens figured by 
germ of an antopenultmuite upper milk Croizot and Jobert, 
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from the Eocene period upwards, are inferred to have been 
deposited in the reconstructed strata also within the Pliocene 
period, since M, {Tetraloph.) Arvenier^sisy which occurs so 
abundantly in the ^^d Crag, has not been met with anywhere 
on the Continent of Europe except in deposits of a Pliocene 
age. The Red Crag sea appears to have breached a previously 
established and populated Pliocene land, and to have buried 
the bones referable to various epochs in the same sea- 
bottom. 

In the preceding remarks I have purposely excluded any 
reference to the 81ieU-(nndence^ and confined the comparison 
strictly to the Mammalian Fauna. The Mollusca have 
unquestionably been wielded as a most powerful exi)onent of 
geological chronology, and of the successive physical changes 
which have taken place on the surface of the earth. But it 
will hardly be denied that the evidence presented by Mamma- 
lian remains, when obtained in sufficient variety and abundance, 
is of greater significance as a test of contemporaneous forma- 
tion in geology, or the reverse : — 1st, Because Mammalian 
genera and species are everywhere shown to be of more 
limited duration in time than the Mollusca ; and, 2ndly, 
because from the vastly greater complexity of their relative 
functions, they are much more susceptible of being affected 
by the altered cliniatal conditions which are necessarily 
involved in everj^ great physical change, and which conduce 
most to the extinction of species. 

The conclusions to which the comparison has led are : — 

1. That the Mastodon remains which have been met with 
in the ‘ Fluvio-inarine Crag’ and ‘ Red Crag ’ belong to a 
Pliocene form, Mastodon {Tetralophodon) Arvertivnsis, 

2. That the Mammalian Fauna of the Fluvio-niarine Crag 
bears all the characters of a Pliocene age, and is identical 
with the Sub-Apennine Pliocene Fauna of Italy. 

8. That the Red and Fluvio-marine Crags, tested by their 
Mammalian Fauna, must be considered as beds of the same 
geological age. 
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APPENDIX TO MEMOIR ON MASTODON. 

I. — Note on J. F. Bkandt’s Memoir on the Skeleton ok a Mastodon 

DISCOVERED NEAR NiKOLAJEW (NiCOLAIEKK), IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

By Dr. Falconer and Mr. T. Rupert Jones.* 

Earl}'^ in 1800 tho Im])orial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg 
received a notice, witli drawings and pliotogra])li, of the remains of a 
]arg(‘ Elo])hantine animal found in the South of Russia, twelve werst 
troin Nikolajew, to wliieh attention was first called by liie army-sur- 
geon, M. Wassilijew. From an examination of the photograph, and 
from information (from Admiral Ihitakow) as to the shape of the 
loAver jaw, M. Brandt sugg(‘sted that the remains may have V)elonged 
to Mastodo}) nN(/nsti(leNS. ‘ The ])nrtions of the skeletons of Masto- 
dons hitluTto found, so liir as 1 know,’ sfiys M. Brandt, ‘ in the 
Middle and U])})er Tertiarios of the various countries of Europe, such 
iis (i(‘rmanv, and here and there in Russia, have been only isolated 
parts, ])rinci])ally molars, and more rarely fragmetits of the lower jaw. 
The Museum of th(5 Academy ])o.ssesses th(i half of a lower jaw, fur- 
nished with two molars, dug up in the ClH*rsoneso (fovernment, near 
the town of Ananjew. Nordmaim and Eiehwald have deseril)ed some 
molars of JMastodon lik('wise found in Soiithei'ii Russia.’ M. Brandt 
recommended the ac(piisition of the Nikolajew specimen for tlie 
Academy. 

In June 18()0 M. Brandt sent from Nikolajew to the Academy a 
re]K)rt of the ])roeeodings of the expedition to that ])lace, entrusted 
by the Academy to Ids management. After giving an account of 
the eollections ins]iected at Moscow, (’harkow, and elsewhere, ho 
describes tin* arrival of himsell'and scientific eom])aiiions at Nikolajew 
on the .‘Ust IMay, the welcome they reeeiv(*d from Admiral von 
(flasena]), and the coidial eoo])eration of that gentleman and others in 
the examination ol'tho bones and in the search for other remains. 

The skc'leton of the Mastodon had been iimnd in a ravine (formed 
by spring-floods) about a werst distant fj-om the village of Waskress- 
ensk (or (Rn-ocliowo), and dis:ij)pearing on the Ingul, at the jJaee 
where this river (an affluent of tlie Bug) makes a bend. The ravine 
l)ears at first, from its licad, from 8. to N., then it takes a NAY. direc- 
tion. In tho up]ier part of the ravine the rocky strata are denuded, 
and subsc(piently they disjipj)ear with the change of direction, and allu- 
vial soil only is seen at the entrance of the gully. 

As early as 1 854, after a very rainy season, several large bones had 
b('cu found liere ; subsequently the nearly j)erfect skeleton of the 
Mastodon was found near tlie ujipcr part of tlie ravine, at a depth of 
‘ sjijen ’ and 2 ‘ arscliiii ; ’ the arrangement of tho strata being, in 
descending order, as follows : — 

1. Black humus; \) inches (English). 

* Roprintoil from tho 'Quarterly Journal of tht* Ceologieal Society’ for IMuy, 
1862. 

VOL. ir. 
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2. A thin calcareous layer, compact, made up of shell-fragments, 6 
inches thick, passing into — 

3. A soft grey and white liuicstonc, of oolitic structure, with casts of 
sliells ; 5 indies thick. 

4. Soft yellowisli-gi-(‘y sand, here and there brownish-red, with oxide 
of iron, harder bimeath, without fossils; 8 inches. 

5. Harder siindstone, altenialing with beds coloured with oxide of 
iron, and traversed by layers of day of various thiekncssi's, passing 
downwards into siindy day witli siliceous concretions, but no fossils ; 7 
feet (English). 

In this l)ed was found the Alastodon ; and not far off, in the same 
stratum, was found a layer of a kind of brown coal, an inch thick. 
Under this layer a stratum of lim(*stone was observed only a few fe(‘t 
thick; it conteiined a CanJiiun. Of all thesi* beds the bottom clay and 
liuK^stone are the only two which are constant. The bones of tin' 
Mastodon skeleton that have been saved consist diielly of the tusks and 
molars of the u])])er and knver jaAvs, the loAver jaw, an almost perfect 
shoidder-blade, nearly all the ribs^a great number of cervical and dorsjd 
vcrldira*, and the tolerably ]K*rteet boiu's of the fore i(>ot. 

The bones av ere in a very fragile condition, and their extrication from 
tlie firm, moist, loamy earth re<|nired great caution. Careinl dnnvingH 
Avere made of the relative ]K)siti()ns of tin* bnn(*s on the sjxit ; and the 
fragments AA'ere carefully numbered, so tliat it is lio]>e<l tlu'y Avill serA^o 
to construct, in the IMuseum of St. Petersburg, a t(>lera])le ski'Ieton, that 
in its completeness Avill lx* om* among the best «)f tin* ])res(*rved s]>eci- 
mens of the ancient Alastodiiis. The bones have alrc'ady reached St. 
Petersburg, and have been placed in their j)roj')er collocation hy 
Conservator Padek*. 

Ill Novemher, I SCO, a su])plemcntal noliei*, illustrat('d by draAvings, of 
those launains, aaxms read before tin* A(‘a(iemy by M. Brandt. The 
draAvings are represented by a large litliogutjdiie ]>lato in tbe ‘ Bul- 
letin,’ and are dohcribed at ]>]). oOT-oO*.). All tbe boin'S jipjiear more 
or less displaced, some only slightly; tbe sknll Avas (Tusln‘d, and its 
bones nearly all de^troycnl by ibe action of tin* Aveatber. Tin* back 
upper molars lay ajiait from eaeb other. The almost straight tusks, 
G t(-et 8 inches long, and thickest at the base, Avere Imt slightly dis- 
])Jaced, although their alveoli liad lx‘en destroyed, and they tln‘niselves 
broken into many ])ieees. The tusks of the AVf‘lbpn‘served 1ow(T jaAV 
Avere in their natural position, in sockets in a short characteristic 
synijdiysial process. The irnpoifeet cervical vertebra* Avere partly 
displaced, and, like most of tlie anterior dorsal vertebra*, were 
more or less ])rokcn or decayed. Only a f(*Av of tin* middle and 
j)osterior dorsal vert<*bra* Avere tolerably preseiwcd ; indeed, but a 
small j)roportion of them Avajre found in their natural po.sition. Tlie 
number ol the ribs remaining nearly ])erfeet indicated, as a general 
rule, tliat all tliosc* AAdiich lay obliijuely wore, for the most ])art, in a 
tolerably good state of preservation. The majority of iln'sc* appeared 
more^or less dislocated, Avith the exc(*ption of the posterior ribs of the 
left side, Avhieh Avere only sliglitly displaced. 4'he grcJiter part of 
the left shoulder- bk'ide Avas ]>reserved. The riglit liunuTUs, gri’atly 
dis 2 )laced from its natural position, and lying close ujxm the verl(*bial 
column, is more entire than the left, which is, in connexion with tbe 
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bones of the fore arm, crushed outwards. The figures, however, 
rcpres('nt only piirt, altliough certainly the ehii'f portion, of the 
original depot of the hones of the Woskressensk skeleton, — to wit, 
those which M. Brandt and his colleagues had been able to observe 
in their natural position. Before their arrival, several detached 
bones or fragments were found, l 3 ^ing scattered close to the excava- 
tion of the prinei])al remains, and })elonging chiefly to the extremities ; 
these fragments were separately and presented to the 

Commission on their arrival. Moreover, the lower end of the right 
scapulfi had been sent to 0<less;i, to the Ooverncr-General Count 
Strogonow, from whom tlu*y subsequently received it. 

The bones in (piestion are evidently a part of the imperfect remains 
of the bones ol' the extremities, wdiich, as stated in the preceding re- 
port, had been discovered a few years ago. They lay in a suj)erficial 
stratum of earth ; so that tlu‘ figured part of the remains, such as the 
lower jiortion of the head and the gr(‘at(T part of' the trunk, 2 )arti- 
eularly the anterior and middle j)ortions, lay at a lower level, and 
were covered by a som(‘what deej>er layer of soil. From this disj) 0 - 
sition of the remains, it is intelligible how the disj)lacements of the 
bones and the dc'struetion of the skull took phu'c. 

The close study of tlie remains places it beyond doubt that they 
belong to an Klejdiantine form ; and further, from the mammillatcd 
crowns of the molars as w’ell as the lower jaw, that they are of a 
From the drawings wdiich were in the first instance sent 
h(Te, says M. Brandt, T was disjuxsed to ascribe them to Mdtitodon an- 
f/nstidensj Cuv., e.p. Af(/t!i. anf/tfstidenSj Owen (Brit. Foss, Mamm. 
p. 271), Blainville (Osteogr. (jiravigradcs) = .l/ot9/edn// arreDirnsis, 
Croizet et Jobert (Ossem. Foss, du Fuy de l)oine)=zAIasfod(ai lotnji- 
roHtris^ Kau]) (Ossein. Foss, de Darmstadt, ]). Mastodon Cnvkri 

Pomel (Bullet, geolog. 1818, j), 27)7). A closer but in nowise satis- 
factory study ol' the involv(‘d and tangled synonymy of the Masto- 
dons led m(‘, however, to abandon the earlier o])inion formed from 
th(' drawings, in c()nso<juene(‘ of the dillerent form of the crowns of 
the molars, as also the' exceedingly short, straight syrnphysial ju'o- 
cess of the lower jaw. Mastodon a/afustidens, Cuv. {naujua C.p.)^ 
Owen {^Mastodon toio/intsfrisy Kau])), ])ossesses a veiy ])rolongcd 
and deflected symjdysial jnocess, hall' as long as the entire length of 
the lower jaw, Avith moderately stout tusks, while the crowns of the. 
molars are cbaracterized by tlui circumsUince of constantly jn'esenting 
in the uinvorn state a small and acees.sory outlying tubercle, ii]terpos(;d 
between each ])air of the strongly coniiu'essed i)rinci 2 )al tubercles on 
their broader surfaces. 

In contrast to the characters just indicated of Afastodon angusti- 
dens, Avhich woidd be considered identical Avith Al. longirosfris, it 
may be said that in the NikolajeAV remains the syrnphysial itrocess, 
together with the straight tusks, does not attnin a (piarter the length of 
the lower jaw. The broad surfaces of the crown tubercles of the 
molars are but slightly folded, and have no accessory tubercles between 
them. The upper and elongatt'd tusks are quite straight. 

With reference to their form resembling that of the Tapir, the 
molars of our skeleton agree best Avith those of the Mastodon Tapi- 
ro'/des, Cuv., figured by De Blainville (Osteog. Gravigrades, PI. XVll.). 
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The Nikolajew skeleton may therefore be referred, on the best 
grounds, at any rale ])rovisionaliy, to Mastoilon Tapironhs, The 
remains in question thus del ei mined, since they cannot well be re- 
ferred to Mastodon longlrostns^ would appear to possess a positive 
scientific value, and arc calculated to establish on more definite grounds 
a species hitherto accepted only from the characteristic form of the 
molars. At the same time they demonstrate that, at least in Europe 
and Russia, another s])ecics of the genus Mastodon existed, besides 
Mastodon longirostris. 

The significant fict r(*feiTed to in the preceding report is worthy 
of attention, viz. that a few steps from the site of the Mastodon remains, 
and in one and the siime deposit, there wjis found a Layer, about an 
inch thick, of a rusty, incomj)act wood, approaching the condition of 
lignite. The origin of it can only be expLained thus, that the ])laco 
where the remains Avere found bore forests during the period of exist- 
ence of the Mastodon, whilst at the presemt time its surface presents 
hare tracts of stepi es or prairie-land. From what we know of the 
habits of the existing Elejjhant'-, it may also bo reasonably inferred 
that the wood in question constitutes a part of the remains of arbo- 
real forms, the young twigs and leav(‘S of which furnish(‘d at least a 
part of the food of the Mastodons. "NVe may lay the great(‘r stress on 
this view, as tlie remains of our Mastodon, which were tolerably con- 
nected Avith each other, or at any rate not v(‘ry far si^parated, belonged 
to an indiAidual that died at no a cry great distance from the ])lace 
Avhero they Averc found. [II. F. ^ T. R. J.] 

Note. — The NicolaicfT Mastodon^ as above indicated by Professor 
Brandt, ajipears to belong to J/. Tajth'otdi s \ but, as I)e BJainville, 
to Avliose ligtires the author refers, eonfoiiiuhsl two distinct s]>ecieR 
under tins name, Aiz. M. IJorsoni and M. TttpironlcSj the former a 
Pliocene ibrm, and tlie latter from the Middle Aliocene deposits of 
France and SAvitzerland, it is important add, that tlie NicolaiclF 
skeleton belongs, so far as a dt‘termination can be rested on thi' 
figures, to the M. Tapiro/des projier of the French [lala'cntologists, 
Ijeiiig tlie M. Tiiricmsis of Schinz, from the lignite l)e(l.s of K(i‘])fuaeh. 
See Schinz, ScliAveitz. Denksclir. a'oI. vii. ]>. PJ. I, fig. 1 ; De 
Blainville, Osteographie, Gen. Elepli. PI. XVII. siij). 5 & C**, infer. 1 & 
G*; Liirtet, Bulletin Soc. Geol. de France, vol. xvi. p. 480, PI. XY. 
fig. B.— 11. F. 


II. — Extracts from Dr. Falconer’s Note-Books. 

A. Mastodon Angustidens and M. Borsoni. 

Ztiru'h Mv , beiim , August 29, 1850. 

Returned here from Basle this morning, to examine the Probosci- 
deans fossils from Kcepfuaeh, 

Examined : 1st. The tooth figured by Schinz, Tab. I. fig. 0, being 
the penultimate upper right of Mast, angvstidens found in Ka^pfnach. 
It is of a very broad oblong shape, with three ridges and intermediate 
mammilla) intciTupting the continuity of the valleys. The large 
mammillae are very blunt and converging, as in Mast, angustidens. 
The enamel is very smooth ; the posterior tixlon descends outwards 
from the last inner tubercle, and is crcnulatcd with a number ol* 
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minute mammilloB, as in Schinz’s figures. It is from the lignite of 
Ka3pfnach, and is black. 

Length of crown, 4*4 in. Width of crown, 1st. ridge, 2’7 in. Width of crown, 
2nd ridge, 3*1 in. Width of crown, last ridge, 2-9 in. Height of crown (about) 
1-7 in. 

The internal basal bourrelet is very strongly developed. 

2nd. Examined the original of the lower jaw, young specimen from 
Buchberg, which is exceedingly interesting from showing the germ of 
a vertical dent de remplacement in front of the worn 3rd milk molar. 
It is of the right side, showing the horizontal ramus nearly entire, 
(except at tlie posterior angle), and the ascending ramus. The leafy 
GX 2 )aiision is exliibited, but the condyle and^coronoid are broken off. 
Two exserted teeth are s(*en in the horizontal ramus, and one behind ; 
an included germ is disclosed by a lateral breach of die alveolar cavity 
on tlie inner side. 

The posterior protruded molar is the third milk molar, of which the 
greater part of the crown is broken off, showing only the anterior ridge, 
nearly entire, and the posterior talon intact. The anterior ridge is 
only slightly touched ])y wear. It sliows a very marked anterior 
disc of jiressure, and the accessory mamiuilla3 behind interrupting the 
valley. 

Lcngtli of crown, 2*8 in. Width of crown nt 1st ridge, 1-4 in. 

Of the penultimate milk molar a small portion remains posteriorly, 
the great mass of it having been extruded by the genu of the cor- 
rcs])onding vcTtical succ(‘ssional jiremolar, which is seen considerably 
j)rotrudi ng, but much below the level of the 3rd milk molar, and 
<]uitc intact and in germ, indicating its nature; only the last ridge 
r('mains, showing com 2 )lex converging minute mammillae, very different 
from the transverse character of the ridges of Mast. Tapiroalcs. The 
cast of the shell remains, indicating a length, including fang, of about 
2 inches, by a width of about 1*2 inches. 

Beliind the 3rd milk molar is seen the shell of the 1st or antepen- 
ultimate true molar, showing three* ridges and a heel, but not sufficiently 
disclosed for description, cxce])t that the inner tubercle of each ridge 
is blunt and rounded (the J/. angustidvns character), and not trenchant. 

The anterior 1 )^ 1 : of the jaw is broken off, giving no hint as to the 
form of the sym])hysis. 

3rd. Examined also a superb undescribed s])ecimcn of the penultimate 
and last molars of the lower jaw left side, of the siime species, adliering 
together, but retaining no i)ortion of the jaw. The anterior tooth is 
well worn on the tliret* ridges, but the anterior ridge only has its points 
worn down into one common disc. The discs arc simple in their out- 
line, and very much like those of figs. {) and 9 a of 3f. angustidens in 
Plate XL. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sival.,’ but less touched by wear. 
The greatest difference is in the talon (i)osterior) which has one large 
])oint with numerous crenulated points forming a small transverse ridge. 
The intermediate mammillse arc exactly as in fig. 9 a of the ‘ Fauna’ 
Antiq. Sival.’ ; there is no basal ridge. The tooth in form of crown 
is less cucumber-sliaped than usual. 

Length of crown, 4*8 in. With at Ist ridge, 2*35 in. Width at 2ud ridge, 2*76 in. 
Width at 3rd ridgo, 3* in. 

The lateral outline of the crown, seen fi’om above, forms salient pro- 
jections, and re-entering hollows causing constrictions. 
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Constriction at base between Ist and 2nd ridges, 2*3 in. Constriction between 
2nd and 3rd ridges, 2*5 in. 

The last true molar is in germ, and shows only the two anterior 
ridges, the posterior half being broken off. The points arc very high 
and convergent, tlie outermost on eitlier side the largest. The bridge 
connecting the 1 st and 2nd ridges, across the valley, consists of numerous 
minute niammillee, chiefly connected with the posterior surface of the 
1st ridge. 

4th. The tootli, fig. 7 of Schinz’s Plate I., shows nearly a square 
crown, with four discs of wear, indiciiting four points. It is of the right 
side, and appears to be the 2nd milk molar iqijK^r right, as it bears f* 
well nmrked impressioiF ol‘ disc of ]>ressure, both in front and behind, 
sliowirig that it had acted on a tooth in front, and had also been pushed 
from behind. It has a well marked basjil bourj*elet. 

Length of crown (about) I'A in. Width of crown (about) 1-45 in. 

Although worn there is very little diflbronce of level between the 
enamel and ivory of the di.se depressions. 

Schinz’s figure is toleralily good. The tooth is described by him 
as being from Elgg; but this is denied by himself on inquiry, and 
also denied by Mons. Escher de la Linth. It is stilted t' be from 
Koppfnach, 

5tb. Examined also a beautiful little detached germ-tooth, (*( 'respond- 
ing very closely with Scliinz’s fig. 8, with Ji complex ov.nl coir erging 
crown. It is intact, and as it bears no disc of pressure either in trout 
or behind, although the fangs are W'ell develo])ed, I regard it as the 
upper vertical successioniil premolar, which [)U‘'ho(l out the second 
above. But it is very much smaller tluin the iiscei-tained premolar of 
the lower jaw, and may therefore bo the first milk molar uj'p^v law. 
The fangs are double and well developed. It is from Kccpfnach. 

Length of crown, 1*3 in. Width of crown about 1* in. 

I have not been able to find the specimen fig. 3 of Schiuz, described 
by him as an ‘ Elgg Mastodon.’ 

6th. Examined also two superb fragments of the extremity of the tusk 
of a Mastodon from Koepfnach. 

One of these measures 18 inches in length. It is remarkable in two 
re.spects: 1st, that the upper concave side is gradually comjiresscd into 
a trenchiint edge, the transverse .section being pyriform ; 2nd, that, wlien 
the outer layer is removed, the surface below shows the grooves of broad 
channelling, noticed by Cuvier, and figured by Scliinz. The grooving 
is especially shown on a flattened surface, near the point on one side. 

Length about 18* in. Depth at thick end, 4*2 in. Width, 2*8 in. 

The upper edge is so 8hari)ened off as to be like a keel to the concave 
side. I have scon nothing like it in any other Mastodon. Tlie ivory is 
as black as the lignite, and so light and altered that it seldom shows 
the gvilloche, or engine-tiu-ning. 1 could not make out that there is 
enamel, but it may be there. Some other fragments nearer the base 
are oval in section, and not pyriform. 

Vortical diameter, 4*7 in. Transverse diameter, 3*7 in.* 

* Extract from letter to M. Lartcit^ dated ‘ In the hurried note wliich I sent you 

8e$t, 30, 1866 : — from Toulouse I forgot to mention that 
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In those fragments there ai’e broad shallow channels. 

7th, Mastodon Borsoni, Second species of Swiss Molasse Mastodon. 

A superb, conglomerated, lignite sj)ecimen, containing three teeth in 
sitVj but dislocated, and judged to be of the upper jaw, right side. 1 
will describe the teeth from behind forwards, in the order of their coni- 
jileteneas. 

Those molars are at once distinguished, all of them, from the Mastodon 
angnstidens specimens, by the ridges being transverse, elevated, and 
trenchant, without intermediate niammillaj interrupting the valleys, and 
by their general similitude to 3£asf. Ohioticiis. 

The last tooth is in germ, and jiartly embedded on the inner side in 
the alveolus, concealing the bonrrolel. It is the penultimate or second 
tiae molar, showing three transverse ridges intact. A mesial line of 
longitudinal bipartition is seen. The points on the inner side are the 
largest, and the inner division of the two front ridges consists chiefly 
of this point. The i)ostcrior mesial surface of the front ridge sends 
clown a vertical keel as in the specimen of M. Boi'soni at Tiiidn. The 
antt'vior talon is a transverse basjd bourrelet, connected with the 
fron^ inner point by a vertical ridge. The bourrelet is continued 
around the base on the inner side, but is partly concealed. The ])0S- 
terior talon is an insignificant bastd bourrelet, very little developed. 
Tlie three ridges ai-e nearly of the same height and width, the crown 
being ob 

Ijoiigth of the tootli, So ni. IVidth, at Isl ridg', 2*2 in. Width, 2nd ridge, 
2 4r)iii. Width, 3r(l ridg(‘, 2-iri in. Height of cro\Mi (shell), in. 

It agrec's very '\vitli the cast-measurement taken at Geneva, and 

is evidently the same tootli. 

The next tooth in front is the 1st true molar (for reasons connected 
with tho next to bo described). The posterior ridge and the inner lialf 
of the middle ridge are broken off, giving no measurements. The 
anterior ridge is entire and very slightly affected at the edge by wear, 
tT'enehant as in M. Ohiotirus, Avith a very jironounced basal bourrelet, 
A\diieh is eoiitinuod in front transversely in a basal slightly develojied 
talon. Tliere is no interruption of the valley. 

Length of crown ubont 3-1 in. Width of 1st ridge, including honrrclet, 1*9 in. 
Widlh of 2nd ridge, including bourrelet, 2*3 in. Width of 3rd ridge, about 2*4 in. 

The cast- specimen at Paris shows that this cannot be tlie third milk 
molar. 

Immediately in front of the first true molar, but dislocated to the 
inside of it, is an entire germ of a square tooth, with two transverse 

Mons.L. showed me several fragmontB of Tapir aides Sim\ JDinofJieritm arc found, 
a well-preserved tusk of compact tox- The fragments do not fit together, but the 
turc and very hard, very different from tusk seemed to be concave at the point 
anything I saw with you at Seissan. and a good deal curved. This specimen 
The section is roimd or oval, but has no has made mo feel uncomfortable about 
tendency to bo pyriform. Tlio original my inferences respecting the M, Tapi- 
surface is well preserved with a kind of roides origin of the tusk specimens I saw 
cortical outer layer, in somo parts a good at Zurich. There is not the least ap- 
deal silhn^ transversely with fine wavy poaranco when the cortical layer is 
lines and no appearance of enamel (pro- removed, of the siihns longitudivalcs. 
bably the alveolar portion). It was found, Can it bo the incisor of IHnoihcrivm ? ’ — 
if I remember rightly, where Mastodon [Ed.] 
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trencbant ridges, a basal inner bourrelot, and a front and back talon 
developed like the bonrrelet Each ridge consists of about six points. 
This is evidently the vertical premolar succeeding the last milk molar, 
as it shows no disc of pressure either in front or behind. 

length of crown including talons, 1*8 in. Width of crown at front ridge, 
1*3 in. Width at second rid^, 1*5 in. 

The tooth is partly embedded ; the width of the trenchant edges is 
nearly as great as of the base. 

’ In front of this there is an obscure ap])earance of another minutely 
cusped tooth, probably another premolar I in which case it would be the 
successor of the second milk molar. But the mass is too conglomerated 
to make this certain. There had evidently been a tusk along the side 
which has left its grooved impression. 

8th. Another beautiful small conglomerated fragment consists ol‘: 
1st, a portion of grooved tusk distinctly nhowiiv^ r/ut I lor he ; 2nd, a square* 
two-ridged tooth exactly the counterpart of tlie last, and also in germ ; 
and 3rd, a small two-fanged oval crowned complex germ tooth, exactly 
like that described as being tlie vertical prcinolar JIabt. anjustifleiis ; 
l)ut dislocated and at riglit angles to tlie otlier tooth. 

Length of two-ridged tooth, 1*8 in. Width ut front ridge, 1*4 in. Width at 
buck ridge, J •o»'5 in. 

In every respect, in si;je, in form of ridges (wliieh arc not jiarallcl 
in either), it is exactly like the other, and jirobably of tlie o])]) 0 .*»itc 
side. 

The small tooth in the first specimen w’ould tiiercfore seem not to be 
of Mast angustidens^ but of M. Borsoni. 

The grooved tusks would also seem to be of this species. 

All these fragments are marked on the labels as being from Elgg, but 
this is denied by Mens, Escher. 

9th. Examined a beautiful genii-spccimen of the jicnultimate of lower 
jaw, left side, with a disc of jiressure in front, but (juite unworn. Tlu* 
ridges very trenchant; a vertical keel to the inner tubercle of front 
ridge ; the ridges sloping a little backwards and outwards. No inter- 
ruption to valleys; outer and inner points most elevated; middle points 
concave; posterior talon transverse, consisting of small creiiulatod j)oints; 
anterior talon very little devcloi^ed ; no basiil bourrolet ; and no constric- 
tion as in Mast, angvstidens. 

Ix'Ugth of crown, 4-1 in. Width at 1st ridgo, 2*2.5 in Width at 2nd ridge, 
2*55 in. Width at 3rd ridge, 2-7*5 in. 

1 infer this to be the ]>cnultimate of Mastodon Borsoni, but the 
position is not absolutely determined. 

In all these specimens, a little connecting keel descends from the 
anterior and posterior sides into the valleys witliout in the least in- 
terrupting them; from the inner points (outer Lartet) of the upjjor 
teeth, and outer points (inner) of the lower; being a very reduced 
condition of the bridge seen in Kaup’s Mastodon Umgirostris ; it is 
very minutely crenulated, forming a keel. There is also a marginal 
crest to the outer of upper, and inner of lower, but less marginal in the 
upper. 

10th. Another specimen, containing the tliird milk molar (anterior 
ridge broken off) of the lower jaw, presents the same characters. It has 
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also the first true molar behind it, the crown being entirely broken off, 
but shown to be in germ. A portion of a grooved tusk is attached. If 
of die lower jaw, it would be of left side. It corresponds very much 
in size with the upper third molar above described in the principal 
conglomerated specimen ; the vertical ridge is very well marked. 

Width of 1st ridge, about 2*2 in. Length of crown, about 3*3 in, 

Tlie ridges are trenchant, and made up of about six points ; valleys 
perfectly open ; the posterior talon has a crenulated bourrelet, as in 
the small second milk upper of Mastodon latidens, but much less 
developed. The two posterior ridges are very little touched by wear. 

B. Mastodon Angusttdens. 

Winterthur y August 30, 1850. — Museum of Mons, Johann Ziegler-Emst. 

Got a note from Professor Ileer, and visited ]\l. Ziegler, who 
sliowed me a superb specimen of tlie lower jaw, both sides nearly 
complete (])ut broken uj>, the left side* especially, into several fragments, 
whicli fit together, and also to a large block of sandstone matrix), of a 
half grown or younger individual of Mastodon angiistulens. It exhibits 
the milk-*d(‘ntiti()n, also one of the verticivl jwmolars, both sides, and a 
true molar embedded in the alveolus; also n considerable portion of 
the j)rolongcd beak, which shows the transverse section of two very 
com])ressc(l lower incisoi*s. 

The following teeth are seem in succession : 

A. — An oval shaped bicuspid tooth with an entire crown, but chiefly 
concealed in matrix, so that the top of it cannot be sc*en, only the side. 
It resembles in form very much the small cuspid tooth seen in the 
Museum at Zurich. By the section it is mum to have two compressed 
fangs. Th(' larger cus]) is in frmit, the smaller behind ; but both are 
partly concealed by matrix. 

The crown measures 1*2 irndies in length. The posterior edge of the 
anterior cusp is vertically lobed by three indentations. The crow'u 
would appear to be (piite entire and unworn. 

B. — A tooth of which the crown is (*ntirely concealed in matrix, 
but the side of the basal enamel is disclost'd, and also the broken ivory 
nucleus. This tooth j)r(^seuts two largo and se])arated fangs : tin* 
posterior being much the largest. Judging from the length, one W'oidd 
almost siii)])osc that it had three ridges; but this is uidbrtmiately 
concealed by matrix, nor is it visible wliat amount of wear it bad 
undergone ; it is assuredly a milk molar, from there being a vertical 
premolar below it. 

Length of crown enamel, 2*4 in. 

C. — Immediately below this tooth and ])uslnng it up is seen the germ 
of a vertical premolar of large size (so to speak), exactly as in Lartet’s 
specimens in the Paris Museum. 

Length of this tooth so fur as disclosed, 1*4 in. Height of anterior cusp, 1*1 in. 

D. — Immediately behind the tooth B is placed another molar (with 
three ridges), of which on the left side llie toj) of the crown is seen, but 
the two anterior ridges are broken off. The jx)stcrior ridge and the 
talon are (piite entire. The last ridge has tlie tips of the tubercles just 
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abraded into little zotmd discs, diowing that it had been in wear, and 
that the anterior ridges must have been worn. The talon is of two 
points, exactly as in Plate XL. fig. 7, of the * Fauna Antique Sivalensis.* 
Ibe tubercles of the last ridge are 4 or 5 ; the outer and inner are veiy 
blunt The intermediate mammillee are not shown. 

Extreme length right lower jaw from beak to posterior edge of ascending ramus, 
23* in. Length of beak from broken tip of incisires to posterior curve of symphysis, 
6*4 in. Height of jaw below the Ist small molar, 3*16 in. Width of jaw below 
(about) 1*8 in. Length of crown, 2*75 in. Width at base of last ridge, 1*76 in. 

This tooth I infer to be the third milk molar evidently of M. angus- 
tidens^ but there is certainly no premokr below it. It must be added, 
however, that the fangs press down into the dentary canal leiiving no room. 
Taking into account the great length of the crown of the tooth B, which 
could have three ridges, is it poasible that that tooth is tlie third or hist 
milk molar, and this one the first true molar ? This matter must be well 
weighed. (See antea^ p. 39, note 1.) 

Tlie vertical height of the corresponding tooth is well seen on the riglit 
side entire, and of three ridges; but the top of the crown is not shown. 
Tlie length is estimated to lie about 2*8 in. to 2*85 in. 

E, — Behind the tooth D, on the riglit side, but embedded in the 
posterior jiart of the alveolar cavity in tin* angle of the ascimding ramus, 
is seen tlie enamel-shell of a germ which shows three ridges. The side 
of it only is .seen, and imperfectly, without the talons. The visi))le part 
of the three ridges inca.siires in length about three inches; it is therolbre 
a small tootli, and probalily tla* first true molar. On the left side a 
tmnsver.se section view i.s had of one of the ridg s, giving a n idth of only 
T7 in. to the crown. This ridge is .seen to consist only of four distinct 
oljtusc tubercles in two pairs ; the outermost is the largest, with the ell- 
marked form of M. angusttilcns. 

The left incisive gives a vertical section of about 1*1 in. 

It is very much eomprosaed witli a sort of' reniform groove to tlie 
inner side. The surface is very much channelled superficially. 

The anterior jiart of the lower jaw is very narrow and comprcs.sed, as 
in the Paris specimen. It was discovered last year (1855) in a sand- 
stone quarry a})Out a mile from Wintertliur, at a place called Vclthoim 
Quarry, embedded in a fine grained greyisli sandstone, nearly hori- 
zontal, being the Upper Molasse. The matrix is exactly like the tunnel 
sjKJcinien at Zurich. 

Pound fragment also of what I believe to be the upper tusks, super- 
ficially channelled : 

Transverse ? diameter, 1*0 in. Vertical ? or smaller, 0’6 in. 


C. Mastodon from Ami:rtca. 

Extract of Letter from Dr, Falconer to M. Lartct, September 12, 1856. 

‘ At Genoa I saw a ca.st of a large lower jaw of a Mastodon from 
Mexico, with an enormous hec abruptly deflected downwards and con- 
taining one very large lower incisor. The beak is much thicker titan in 
M, {Trilophodon) angustidens and larger than in M, {TetraJophodon) hn^ 
girostris. You know that cveiy one (Laurillard, Gervais, &c.) has 
insisted on the absence of the lower incisors from both of the South 
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American The outHne of ibe jaw resembles renr much the 

figure in Aldde D’Orbigny’s Voya^ described by Laurulard as M. 
Andium. The specimen is tmpabluhed material, and I was therefore 
only allowed to examine it very cursorily. The Genoese pal«ontolo- 
gists had provisionally named it RhyiMhotherium^ from the enormous 
development of the b^, approaching Dinotherium,’ 
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II. ON THE SPECIES OF MASTODON AND ELEPHANT 
OCCUEEING IN THE FOSSIL STATE IN GEEAT 
BEITAIN. 


PART a. ELEPHANT.' 

I. iNTijonrcTioN — II. sui.GrxKnA of elfpiia^ — in. chahacteks of 

STEC.ODONS: — 1 . ELEPH AS (yri 0.) CLIETII 2 . ELLPinS (sIE(l) INSKiNIS 

IV. PENTALOPIIODON — V. ClIAnACTEIiS OF LOXODON.s .* — 1 . AFinOAN 
ELEPHANT — 2 . ELf PHAS (loA.) PLANIPPONS — i.LLJ'lIAS (loX.) PPIM’l S 

4 . LLEPIIAS (L0.\.) MEPIDIONALIS A. TFSCAN specimens IE JJPII ISH 

SPECIMENS — Vh CHAPACTEPS OP El ELEPIIAS 1 . INDIAN LLEPiE\NT 

2 . ELEPIIAS (eCEL.) PPLMlOENirS O. ELLPIIAS (lCEL.) ANTIQCUS — 

VII. GEOLOGICAL AGE OF ELEPHANTS. 

In tlie remarks introductory to the preceding part of iliis 
essay I adverted to the importance, for sound reasoning in 
geology, that every Mammal found in the fossil state should 
be determined specifically with jirecisioii, and T endeavoured 
to illustrate the point by the entanglement and confusion of 
the Faunas of the Miocene and Pliocene periods, which had 
arisen from so many distinct forms of difterent ages having 
been ranged by Cuvier and later paluiontologists under the 
common name of MasUtJon any usi ideas, 

* This memoir was eomraiinicated to | tion of that of E. primigcnhfs appear 
the Geoloj^ieal Society of London on never to have heen -WTilten; hut an 
June 3, 18o7, and an abstract of it was * attempt has now been made to remedy 
])uhlish(‘ii ill the ‘ Quart. Jour. Geol. | tlicse omissions by extracts from Dr. 
Soc.,’ vol. xiv. p. 81. The publication Ie’s Note-Looks. The manuscript of 
of the paper, in exfenso, was postponed the eoneludinp portions of the j>a])('r, 
in order that the author mi^ht incorpo- which treats of tlie hearinir of the fossil 
rate the results of further investigations, elephants, regarded as distinct species 
and, unfortunately, tliis had not been u]»on the classification of the newer ter- 
effected at the time of his death in Jami- tiary strata, was discovered among T)r. 
ary 1865. In August I8G5, the memoir P.’s papers, subsequently to tlie appear- 
was published in a V(»ry imja-rfect form anee of the first part of tlie paper in 
in the ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geo- August 1805, and is now for the first 
logical Society,’ the entire doscri})lion of time published. The illustrations liave 
Klephus antiquus^ &c., jiortion of that been obtained from the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
together with all the Sivalensis,’ and from the gources spcci- 
genoral conclusions, being wanting. The fiod in each case. — [E d.] 
degcrijition of E. antiguua and a por- 
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The observation applies with still greater force to the case 
of Elephas primigenmsy to which a scope in space and time, 
taken together, has heen assigned, without a parallel, I 
believe, within the whole range of the Mammalia, fospil or 
recent. D’Archiac, in his excellent ^ Histoire des Progr^s,’ 
so late as 1848, gives a brief summary of the localities in 
which the remains of the ‘ Mammoth {E. primigenius) have 
been said to occur, namely, from the British Isles across the 
whole of the temperate zone of Europe and of Asia, and 
along all the coasts and islands of the Icy Sea, as far as the 
frozen cliffs of the east coast of Behring’s Strait ; in Esch- 
scLoltz Bay ; in Eussian America as high as 66° of N. lat. ; 
over most of the United States of North America ; in the grea>t 
valley of the Mississippi ; and along the coasts of the Gulf 
of Mexico.’^ Struck with the extent of this vast area, in- 
cluding all the emerged lands between the parallels of 40° 
and 75° N. hit., he i^uts a query whether the Elej)hantine 
remains met with by Humboldt on the plateau of Quito and 
Jit Cumanacoa, in Columbia, did not also belong to the same 
species.^ De Blaiiivilh*, going a step beyond most other 
paheontologists, doubtingly referred the fossil remains of 
Elephants Ibtind so abundantly in tropical India to the same 
si)ecies,’^ thus assigning at least half of the habitable globe 
for the pasture ground of the Mammoth. 

The duration allotted to the same sj^ecies is equally re- 
markable. Discovered fresh, either in the frozen cliffs or in 
ice-blocks at the mouth of the Lena, it has been traced, 
through its osseous remains, in the superficial gravel-beds 
over nearly the whole of northern and the greater part of 
central Euroj^e. Here it has consistently been found in 
company with the Siberian Ehinoeeros (72. ant {quit atis, 
Blum.), the Musk-ox, and the Eeindeer. The same specific 
form has been carried down into the so-called ^ Pleistocene ’ 
clay, loam, and mud deposits which arc so massively deve- 
loped on the Norfolk and Suffolk coast, in company with B. 
leptorhinusy Hippopotamm majovy and other extinct forms; 
thence through the submerged forest and lignite bed of 
Happisburgh and Mundesley into the Crag in company with 
Mastodon {Tetralophodov) Arvernensis; and abroad into the 
^ Older Pliocene’ beds of the Sub-Apennines, and of Monte 

* Bronn onumeratos tho following lo- scholtz Bay ; on the east side of North 
calitios : Spain, Apulia, and Sicily ; tho America, in Ohio, Kentucky, and South 
Islet of Gozo near Malta, Athens, and Carolina, including the jjarallols bo- 
Odossii; tho whole of Europe except tween 40® and 75®N. lat. (Lethsea Geog- 
Scandinavia ; from tho Caucasus, through nostica. Band iii. p. 819.) 
tho whole of Siberia, north to the Polar “ Op cif. tom. ii. p. 378. 

Sen, and Kamtschatkci ; on the north- • Ost<5iographio : * l)cs il&^phants, 

west coast of America, as far as Esch- p. 222. 
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Mario, Monte Verbo, and other localities in the south of 
Italy. The measure of time involved in the thus implied 
duration of the species is best appreciated by considering 
some of the changes that appear to have taken place in 
Europe during the interval. The Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Apennines have all undergone a considerable amount of 
elevation. When the earliest Elephants were roaming over 
the emerged land of Italy, a wide and open sea communica- 
tion would seem to have existed between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic Ocean, admitting of a common province for 
the Mollusca of the shores of the Crag-sea and of Italy, 
and a common resort for the Whales and Dolphins which 
abounded at that period in European waters. Portions of 
the Pliocene sea-bottom of the Sub- Apennines, consisting of 
stratified beds full of marine shells, and containing nearly 
entire skeletons of Elephants and Rhinoceros, have been 
thrown up into hills, which, after a long series of ages of 
degradation, still maintain an elevation of 1,700 feet above 
the level of the adjoining sea. Yet, if we are to accept the 
confidently expressed opinion of Cuvier, long after his early 
inferences had been questioned, the same form of Mammoth 
lived through all these mighty changes, and it is only yes- 
terday as it were, in relation to the human epoch, that its 
last remnant was exterminated and frozen up in the perennial 
ice-cliffs of the Arctic Circle. 

It will hardly be denied by any one who attempts to 
reconcile the English and Continental classifications, that 
the arrangement of the newer Tertiary and Glacial deposits 
in successive chronological order is at present in a very 
unsatisfactory state, probably more so than that of any part 
of the older Tertiary series; and it appears to me that 
nothing has contributed more to retard the progress of this 
section of geology in Britain than the generally accepted 
belief in the specific unity of the Mammoth, wherever fossil 
remains of Elephants were discovered in European strata. 
The percentage of extinct Mollusca, so valuable a guide in 
the identification of the middle Tertiaries, becomes in the 
newer Tertiaries an evanescent quantity — at every step more 
elusive as we ascend upwards ; and if the geologist tried to 
extract some help from the associated Mammalian remains, 
he was at once perplexed by the ubiquitous presence of the 
Mammoth. The very name of fJlephas primigenius was sug- 
gestive of ^ transported gravel,^ ‘ diluvial action,’ ^ glacial 
drift,’ or some other explanation suggested by the image of 
the Woolly Mammoth, frozen in, flesh and bone, at the 
mouth of the Lena ; so that every stratum in which Ele- 
phant bones were met with was regarded in some degree 
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under the influence of a foregone conclusion. Numerous in- 
stances might be cited of the force of this bias upon the 
views of some of the ablest writerg on the geology of the 
later Tertiary deposits. 

The object of the present communication is to show that 
several European fossil species, belonging to two distinct 
subgenera, have been generally confounded under the name 
of Elephcbs primigenius^ that tliese species are susceptible of 
being discriminated, not on mere trivial or uncertain, but 
upon broad and well-founded distinctions, and that their 
range in time is consonant with what is known of other well- 
determined species of Mammalia, namely, that they have 
been restricted within definite eras. In order to give any 
weight to the specific distinctions among the fossil Elephants 
which I shall endeavour to point out, it will be necessary to 
explain the grounds upon which they are founded in greater 
detail than is set forth in the remarks introductory to the 
preceding part of this essay, when treating specially of the 
Mastodons ; and, fit the risk of being chargeable in some 
measure with repetition, I must solicit the indidgence of the 
Society on the subject. 

The specific name of Elcphas primigmins^ adopted from 
the eminent German naturalist, Blumenbach, was applied 
by Cuvier to all the fossil Elephantine remains occurring 
in Europe, Noi'thern Asia, and America, up to the date of 
his last edition of the ‘Osseinens Fossiles.^ De Blainville, 
swayed by his adherence to the dogma of a single and simul- 
taneous creation of living beings, subject to incessant extinc- 
tions, but never repeated, in admitting Elcphas primigmuiiSy 
extended its area for the reception of the living Indian Ele- 
phant, as he held the opinion that there were not sufficient 
groiuids for regarding them as sj>ecifically distinct.^ Owen 
adopted Cuvier’s limitation of the Mammoth; but, struck 
with the wide difterences j)resented by molars from various 
British strata, he endeavoured to account for them on the 
hypothesis of a gradation between thick and thin plated 
varieties.^ Gervais,^ while fully admitting the a priori im- 

* ‘ Ell sorto quo le rt^'^ultat definitif i * ‘ If those varitios * (i.o. thick- and 
aiiquol on conduit par uno lo^iquo | thin-phitod) ‘ actually belonged to dis- 
rigouroimo, c’t‘st quo dans I’ctat actucldo tinct spi'cios of M.ininioth, those species 
nos collections du moins au Mubcum do must have mergoil into one another, so 
Paris, il est encoro i\ pini pr^s impossi- far as tho character of the grinding 
bio do d(!*niontror quo I’Eli^jilmnt fossilc, tooth is concerned, to a degroi' to which 
dont on trouve tunt do debris dans la tho two existing species of Elephiuit, the 
terre, ditf6r<‘ sp^cifiquement do rEU^- Indian and African, when compared to- 
plinnt do rindo oncoro vivant aujonr- gether, offer no analogy.’ 
d’hnij’ — Do Blainville, ‘ OsbSographio : * Paloontologio Fran^aise (1848-52), 

Dos Elephants,’ p. 222. p. 35. 
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probabiKty that the same species of Elephant ranged from- 
the Pliocene up, through the Pleistocene, to the Post-Pliocene 
period, adheres to the ^ecific unity of Elephas primigmiua ; 
and he endeavours to escape from the difficulty by assuming 
that the so-called Pliocene remains of Elephants have been 
wrongly determined, and ought to be referred to the genus 
Mastodon, To avoid cumbering the present communication 
by a tedious citation of other authorities, I may refer to the 
two latest compilations on palaeontology, respectively by 
Bronu and Pictet, for the existing state of knowledge and 
opinion upon the subject. Bronn, after an exhaustive expo- 
sition of the literature on fossil Elephants, sums up by 
stating that the number of fossil species, exclusive of two or 
three Indian forms and of TJ. jjrisnis (upon which he does 
not venture to decide), is limited to a single, or, at the 
utmost, two fossil species ; and he ranges all the European 
forms, with the exception of E. under the synonymy 

of E, primujenim,^ Pictet doubts ihe ventable fossil nature 
of the specimens upon which E. }>riffrus was founded ; the 
other nominal sj)e(*ies he considers as not established on 
sufficient grounds, and he would continiK^ tlnmi all, ijiclusive 
of E. meridional under the common designation of E, pri~ 
vuijrnins. He questions the occurrence of ElejJiant remains 
in the Pliocene period, l(*aning to the oj)iniou of Gervais, 
that the asserted instances should be refeiTed to the genus 
Mastodon,^ 

The restriction of the European fossil Elejdiants to a single 
species was first called in qu(\stion. by Nesti, as far back as 
1808, upon fossil remains discovered in the Val d’Arno, for 
which he pro 2 )()sed two new designations.^ Nesti was in 
possession of the most ample materials for the establish- 
ment of one of these, E. meridionrflis; but, unfortunately for 
science, he de8eril)ed the lower jaw of Mastodon {Tefralo^ 
phodon) An^emensis as that of an Elejdiaiit, and abandoned 
the characters furnished by the molar teeth as untnistworthy 
and uncertain ; and his Elcphas meridional is and E, minufvs 
succumbed to a criticism by Cuvier. The former was revived 
by Croizet and Jobert in 1828, for remains found in the 
Velay'* under the name of Elephant de Malbattu; it has been 


* ‘ I)ie Anzahl dcr fosMilon Arton mag | 
Hich, aiifeser 2 bis 3 bhtimhisch(n am 
Fusko d(*s Himahyah gufuiulcn, und ab- 
gesehon von K. yrttsnts, ubor don wir 
nioht entsoheidon wollen, auf oino bis 
libchstons srwoi bosobriinken, womit aiicli 
die amcricanische dickplattige Form, 
AmerkanuSy L(‘idy, nboreinzuhtimmon 
selioiiit.’ — Bronn, Loiba'a goognost. 


(1856) edit. 3, Band iii. p. 814. 

* Piotot, Paleontologio, 1853, tom. i. 

p. 281. 

* Annali del Mnsoodi Fironzo, tom. i. 
‘I)i aloiino ossa fossili do’ Mammifori 
obo moontrano nol Val d’ Arno.’ 

^ Ohs. Foss, du Puy-do-Domo, pp.l 23- 
132. 
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admitted by Christol* and PomeP for others from Auvergne 
and Montpellier; and by Morren, in his account of the 
Elephant remains occtirring in the fossil state in Belgium.* 
In 1847 it was applied, in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis/ 
to remains from the Norwich Crag and lignite bed. 

Goldfass, in 1821, proposed the name of Elephas priscm 
for some supposed fossil molar teeth, bearing a steong resem- 
blance to the molars of the existing African Elephant. Cuvier 
disputed their authenticity as real fossils ; and it is not a 
little curious that Goldfuss would appear in this case to have 
founded a veritable species upon spurious materials. I de- 
te^’ted in the British Museum molars of indubitable fossil 
origin from the brick-earth deposit of Gray’s Thurrock, in 
the valley of the Thames, presenting characters closely re- 
sembling Goldfuss’s species, and figures of them were pub- 
lished^ under the name of E. priscm in 1847. Pomel applies 
the name to some fossil molars described by Laizer in 
Auvergne. 

Fischer do Waldheim, Eichwald, and Morren together 
have proposed eight nominal species as distinct from E. pri- 
nt igenivs; but these were based, for the most part, on such 
obviously trivial characters that discredit was reflected on 
the species which had a better foundation. 

In 1847 I proposed the name of E. antiquus for molars 
which are met with in vast abundance in certain of the 
newer Tertiary beds in England, and in corresponding de- 
posits on the Continent, more eS 2 )ecially in Italy; but no 
descriptions having accompanied the published figures, the 
species has hardly been noticed, and nowhere admitted, by 
other paleontologists. 

II. — The Subgenera of Elephas. 

In the first part of this essay (page 11) it was attempted to 
be shown that the species of Mastodony with the single ex- 
ception of M. Sivalensisy are susceptible of being arranged in 
two natural groups, Trilophodon and Tetralophodon, according 
to a definite and isomerous numerical expression of the crown- 
ridges of the three ‘intermediate molars’ of both jaws, and 
that this formula implies the ridge-characters of the other 
molar teeth. 

In the Elephants, the divisions of the crowns of any one 

* Ann. dPS Sci. Nat. 1835, 2”** s^r. 

Zool. tom. iv. p. 197. 

* Catal. Mtood. et Descript. 1864, p. 

74. 


d’El<Sphans trouy^s en Belgique, 1884, 
p. 13. 

* Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, PI. xiv. 
figs. 6 & 7. (See vol. i. p. 441 . — Ed.) 


M^moire sur les Ossemcns fossiles 
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of the * intermediate molars’ are never less than six ; and in 
the species, fossil and recent, that are farthest removed from 
Mastodon in affinity, they range as high as 16 or 18 in jhe 
pennltimate true molar, or third of the ^ intermediate’ series, 
'fhey are not isomerous, as in the Mastodons, but deviate 
from the numerical symmetry either by an augmentation of 
one ridge to tlie crown of the last ‘intermediate molar,’ 
constituting the hypisomerom forms, or they are more nume- 
rous, and augment by progressive increments corresponding 
with the increase of age, including the an isomerous forms. 

The Elephants with hypisomerous-ridged molars are divi- 
sible into the two natural groups, Steyodon and Loxodon ; the 
anisomerous species form a third natural group, for which, as 
already explained, the term Hitelephas is proposed. 

III. — Charactees op the Stegodons. 

1. General HewarJcs, — The Stegodons form the nearest 
approach in natural affinity to the Mastodons, and more 
especially to that subdivision of the section Tefralophodori 
whi(*h comprises M. (T^fraloph.) hnajirostris and (7V- 
traloph,) hit i Jens, This is evinced by the low elevation and 
transverse direction of tlie croun-ridges, by their nearly 
uniform height throughout the lengtli of the crown, by tlieir 
thick enamel, and by ihe mammillary form of the ridge- 
processes. A fragment (»f one of these t(*t‘th, diuiuded of its 
coat of cement, and seen by a naturalist for the first time, 
would at once be referred to Mastodon rather than to Etephas ; 
and it was this broad resemblance which struck Clift so for- 
cibly that he aj)i)lied to them the designation, at the time 
very aj^propriate, of Mastodon Elephantouhs, But when the 
essential characters are analyzed, the species are seen to 
partake more of the nature of true Elephants : — 

1st. In the greater number of the crown-ridges and of the 
mammillfc or 2 >oints that enter into the composition of each. 
2nd. In the agreement of the ‘ridge-formula’ of certain of 
the species with that of the existing African Elephant and 
other Loxodons. 3rd. In the convex outline of each ridge 
in the transverse direction when unworn, the central mam- 
milla} being the most elevated ; and in the absence of the 
longitudinal line of division along the middle of the crown 
which is so characteristic of the Mastodons on the one hand, 
and so generally absent in the Elephants on the other. 4th. 
In the enormous quantity of laminated cement that fills 
up the valleys in most of the species. 6th. In the pro- 
nounced arc of a circle described by the molars as we trace 
them forwards in the jaws, as in the Elephants, instead of 
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the nearly horizontal line of protrusion observable in the 
most typical Mastodons, such as the species of North Ame* 
rica and of Simorre. 6th. In the obverse relation of the 
planes of detrition of the opposed teeth during wear, the 
imwr side of the upper teeth, and the outer side of the lower, 
continuing higher in the Stegodons, as in the typical Ele- 
phants, while the converse holds in the Mastodons. 7th. 
In the absence or extreme rarity of premolars in both 
jaws, and of mandibular tusks, neither of which, though 
occurring among certain Mastodons, have been as yet de- 
tected among the Stegodons. The aggregate weight of so 
many points of agreement turns the b^ance strongly on the 
side of the Elephants. 

It is deserving of remark, that all the species of the 
Stegodon group at present known belong to the series indi- 
cated in the preceding part of this paper, as being of the 
Dinotherian or Eurycoroiiine ^ ty])e, in that the crowns of 
the molars are broad, the ridges uniformly transverse, and the 
valleys open, without being in the least degree interrupted 
by outlying tubercles, as is seen in the Hippopotamine or 
‘ Stenocoronine ’ type. Sir Proby Cautley and myself have 
thought we could distinguish four siiecies of Stegodon, namely 
E, {Hteg») Cliff ii, E. {Hteg.) homhifrons, E. (Steg,) imignis, and 
E, {Sfeg,) Ganesa ? The first, besides other distinctive marks, 
is at once characterized by the broad distinction of the ante- 
penultimate and penultimate true molars being six-ridged, or 
hexalopJiodont in number, the last true molar conformably 
I)resentiug an additional ridge and ‘ talon.’ The first of the 
‘ intermediate series,’ namely the last n5ilk molar, has not 
yet been observed entire /w sifn in the jaw, but I am prepared 
to expect that, when determined, it will present five or six 
ridges. This species, the remains of which were discovered 
by Mr. Crawfurd in Ava, constitutes the passage into the 
Mastodons ; this is indicated both by the limited {i.c. senary) 
number of ridges, and by the circumstance that the crowns 
of the molars exhibit a very obsolete or indistinct trace of a 
longitudinal bipartient cleft, as in the Mastodons. Further, 
in the only well-preserved palate-specimen at present known, 
the outer side of the upper molars is higher, and the inner 
side lower and more worn, being another point of agreement 
with the Mastodontoid rather than with the Elephantoid type. 
Where nearly allied groups inosculate, the intermediate 

* It haBbeen&uggefitedtome thatthe difference than is intended. I propose 
contrasted toims of Dinotherian and therefore to substitute for the former 
Hippo]M)t amine types may mislead, ‘ Eurycoroiiine * or broad-crowned type, 
through being supposed to imply a and for the latter ‘Stenocoronine^ or 
greater amount both of affinity and of narrow-crownetl typo. 
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forms commonly partake more or less of the character of 
both. But the sum of the characters, and more especially 
the identical form of the divisions of the crowns and ilie 
ridge-formula, connect this species more with the oilier Ste- 
godons than with any group of Mastodoji, The next two 
species, namely, JS. {8feg.) bomhifro'ns and E, (Steg,) insign'isy 
Imve from seven to ei^ht, and occasionally even nine ridges 
in their different intermediate molars ; and their teeth are 
exceedingly alike in character, although the species are dis- 
tinguished by an excessive amount of difference in the form 
of the cranium, greater even than that between the African' 
Elephant and the Mastodon of North America. Eegarding 
the specific distinctness of E. {Steg.) OanesalBmhjnomemB 
so well assured ; this species is chiefly founded on a huge 
cranium in the British Museum with long tusks, presented 
by Colonel Baker. I have not been able to reconcile the form 
of this cranium with either that of E. {Steg.) insigms or E. 
{Steg.) bombifrone ; but at the same time I must confess that 
I have failed in tracing its dentition satisfactorily as a distinct 
form through different ages. Three si)ecios of this group 
appear to be distinct beyond question ; and I cite them chiefly, 
on the present occasion, in reference to determinations in the 
sequel, to show that Elephantine forms may approach very 
closely in their dental characters, as occurs in other Mam- 
malia, and still be distinct species. 

The Stegodons, so far as is at present known, are exclu- 
sively confined to Tropical Asia. It is therefore unnecessary, 
on the present occasion, to describe in detail the i)ecuHarities 
of their dental chailicters ; and I shall confine myself to the 
leading points in their ‘ ridge-fonnula,’ that place them in 
connexion with the Mastodons on the one hand, and with the 
Loxodons on the other. 

2. El€ 2 )ha 8 {Siegodon) CUftii . — Of tljis species the youngest 
milk teeth are as yet unknown. The Ihird upper milk molar, 
or first of the intermediate molars, is seen iv slfv in the 
specimen represented in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ PI. 
XXX. fig. 1 by entire on one side, but worn down to the common 
base of ivory, so that the divisions of the crown have entirely 
disappeared, leaving no certain data for determining the 
ridge-formula of this tooth. Behind it, in the same palate 
specimen from Ava (presented by Colonel Burney to the 
British Museum) , the three anterior ridges of the antepenul- 
timate true molar are seen in situy the posterior half being 
broken off. But the detached tooth on the upper jaw is seen 
entire, and beautifully preserved, in the specimen fig. 2 of 
the same plate, presenting six ridges and a small hind talon. 
The same tooth is represented by fig. 6 of PI. XXXIX. of Mr. 
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Clift’s Memoir (Geol. Trans., vol. ii. 2nd series). It is there de- 
scribed as an upper molar tooth of Mastodon El^hanto’ides, 
under which title Mr. Clift included specimens that are re- 
ferred in our arrangement to two distinct forms. ^ The Ele- 
phantine affinities of this tooth are indicated by the absence 
of a longitudinal line of division along the crown, and by the 
great number of points (about eleven in each) that enter into 
tiie composition of the ridges. The penultimate true molar 
(or third of the intermediate series) is presented in situ on 
both sides of the superb palate specimen represented by Clift 
in PI. XXXVL of the memoir above referred to. It is proved 
to be the penultimate by its large dimensions, and by the 
circumstance that part of another tooth of still larger size, 
and inferred to be the last, is seen behind it in the jaw. The 
same specimen is more carefully represented by figs. 8 and 3 a 
of PI. XXX. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ The crown- 
ridges are all more or less worn, and partly damaged by 
fracture ; but enough remains to show that the tooth was 
composed of six ridges and a hind talon. The last true molar 
of the lower jaw is represented by fig. 6 of PI. XXX. of the 
‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ The crown consists of eight 
ridges and a talon. The anterior large fang had been ab- 
sorbed, but the portion of the crown sustained by it remains. 
The six posterior ridges have their fang elements confluent 
into a continuous plate or shell, thus maintaining the Ele- 
phantine affinity indicated by the crown characters. (See 
PI. V. figs. 1 & 2.) Taking the data furnished by these teeth, 
the cipher G is seen to prevail in the two last of the interme- 
diate molars, indicating a Hexalophodont type, or 6 -f- 6 + 8 
for the ridge-formula of the true molars. 

8. Elephas {Stegodon) insignis , — The only other form among 
the Stegodons which it is necessary to notice is that for which 
the name of E. {Steg.) insignishas been proposed. (See PL V. 
figs. 3 & 4 ; and vol. i. PI. IV. fig. 1.) In this species the 
crown-ridges are constructed very closely upon the model of 
E. {Stegodon) Cliftii, the principal difference consisting in the 
much greater mass of laminated cement that fills up the 

* Mr. Clift, in his excellent memoir, | /a^/Wfw^,Clift), together with the detached 
includes the Ava foHsil Proljoscideans molar, PI. xxxviii. fig. 6 {Mastodon Ele^ 
under two species. Mastodon latidens and phanidides, Clift), are referred to E. {8ie^ 
Mastodon Etephantdides, In the ‘Fauna yodon) Cliftii; and the lower jaw speci- 
Antiqua Sivalensis,’ and in the synopti- men, PI. xxxviii. fig. 2 (also M. Elcphan^ 
cal table appended to the preceding part tdides, Clift), is referred to E. {St(godoti) 
of tliis paper, the former name is re- insignis. The spwimens regarded by him 
tained for the specimens of the TetraJo- as of his M. Elephantdides being here 
phodon typo, figtired by Mr. Clift, PI. considered to belong more properly to 
xxxvii. figs. 1 & 4 ; PI. xxxviii. fig. 1, and the genus Eiephas, it became necessary 
PI. xxxix. figs. 1, 2,& 3. Of the others, the to resort to another specific designation, 
palate specimen, PI, xxxvi. 'Renee the origin of B. (Stegodon) visignis. 
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valleys. In some sections as many as eleven distinct strata of 
this substance may be comited.' But the ciphers yielded by 
the ‘ ridge-formula ’ place the species in close afiin% with the 
Loxodons, and more particularly with the species named /?. 
{Lax,) planifrons. Remains of E, {8teg,) insignia have been 
discovered in immense abundance in the Sewalik hiUs, and 
specimens illustrative of the dentition of eveiy age and in 
every stage of wear are contained in the great Indian col- 
lection of the British Museum. The rigid constancy in the 
number of ridges observable in the two subgenera of Mastodon 
is no longer maintained. As stated in the preceding part of 
this paper, the higher the numerical expression of the * ridge- 
formula’ in the species, the more liable is the number of 
ridges to vary within certain limits dependent on the race, 
sex, and size of the individual ; and the molars of the lower 
jaw often exhibit an excess. After examining a very large 
number of specimens of all ages, the prevailing numerical 
expression of the ridge-formula, exclusive of ‘ talons,’ in E. 
{Stegodon) insignia has appeared to me to be thus : — 

Milk molani. True molan. 

2 + 5 + 7: 7+ 8 +(10-11). 

2 + 5 + 7:' 7 + (8-9> + (ll-13). 

I have already remarked that all the known species of 
Stegodon belong to that species of the Proboscideans in which 
the ridges are transverse, and the valleys open. It may be 
expected, without much temerity, that other species remain 
to be discovered in the fossil state, in which the mammillte will 
be disposed more or less alternately, with outlying tubercles 
and interrupted valleys, as in the ‘ Stenocoronine ’ type. 

IV. — Pentalophodon. 

From the circumstance that so many Mastodons present 
the ciphers either 8 or 4 constantly in the ridges of the inter- 
mediate molars of two groups of species, and that in the next 
allied group, Stegodon^ Ehp/tas {Stegodon) Cliftii in like 
manner presents the cipher 0 in two of the same teeth, while 
the prevailing number augments in E, (Stegodon) homhifrons 
and E. Stegodon insignia, with faith in the harmony of nature 
it might have been with some confidence anticipated that 
another Proboscidean type remained to be discovered in the 
fossil state, intermediate between Teiralophodon and Stegodon, 
in which a quinary ridge-formula would be presented, consti- 
tuting a third subdivision of the genus Mastodon, to which 
the name of Fentalophodon would be applicable. 

It appears to me that the Indian fossil species M. {Tetralo- 

‘ Fauna Antiqua Hivalcnbis, PI. vi. fig 7. 
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pkodon) BivaleM^ %tared in ike ^ Paxma Antiqm presents 
the first indication in that direction. In the ^ intermediate 
molars * of this form, both upper and lower, besides the nsnal 
anterior ‘ talon ' and four l^ge ridges, there is a fifth ridge, 
somewhat reduced in size, but exactly corresponding with 
the other in form, composed of several large mammillary 
tultercles, separated from the next ridge by a valley, and 
throwing off an outlying tubercle, which reduces the valley, 
as in M» {Tetralophodon) Arv&memis^ to lateral gorges. This 
fifth ridge is not a mere offset from, or subordinate appendage 
to, the fourth ridge after the ordinary manner of a ^ talon.’ 
It is supported directly by the last fang, and is separated, 
both on the outer and inner sides, from the latter by the in- 
tervening vaUey. In most of the species of Mastodon having 
alternate mammiUse, the hind ‘ talon ’ in the upper molars 
(and conversely in the lower) forms a crenulated ‘ bourrelet,’ 
which is given off from the inner posterior mammilla, de- 
scending obliquely around the base of the outer division, and 
generally more or less effaced by the pressure of the next 
posterior molar during its progress forwards. In a fine 
specimen of a penultimate upi)er molar of Mastodon Sivalensis, 
which is now before me, the fifth .ridge, although well de- 
veloped and attaining the height of tlie fouHli, bears no trace 
of a ^ talon ’ appended to it ; while an aiLtei)enultimate lower, 
which I have also before me, shows distinctly five ridges, the 
last differing in no respect of complexity or development from 
the others, except in being a little smaller, and it bears a 
distinct creinilated adpressed Ha Ion’ a2)pendage, having the 
appearance of a terminal ‘ bourrelet.’ 

In the preceding part, when discussing the conditions of 
the Hidge-formula ’ in Trilophodmi and Tetralophodon^ it was 
stated that while the ])euultimate milk molar always presents 
one ridge less than the ‘ intermediate molars,’ the last true 
molar presents one ridge more. Conformably, the last true 
molar in M. Sivalcnsis 2)resents six ridges, besides the hind 
* talon,’ thus maintaining thi*oughout, so far as the dentition 
is known, the numerical characters to be inferred from the 
ridge-formula, as ascertained in Trilophodon and Tetralopho^ 
don.^ I consider it sufficient, on the present occasion, to call 
attention to this as a point of some interest and importance 
in the systematic and pala 3 ontological relations of the Pro- 
boscidean family, in reference to the indications they present 
of an order of successive serial development, without entering 
in detail upon the evidence in support of the view here taken. 
That the species is a distinct form is abundantly borne out 

* Op. cif. PI. xxxvi. figs. 1-6. (Soe vol. i. p. 467 . — Ed.) 

* Soo vol. i. PI. vii. fig. i. - Ed. 
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by the marked characters of the skull,* independently of the 
strong dental distinctions. The ridge-formula for the true 
mola^ in Mastodon Sivalensis is inferred to be 

6 + 6 + 6 _ . 

6 + 6 + (6-7)' 

and when the dentition is fully made out, it is anticipated 
that the complete ridge-formula will be nearly thus : — 

Milk molars. True molars. 

2+4+5 6+6+6 

2+Tr6. 6 + 6 + (6-7). 

V. — Characters op the Loxodons. 

!• General Rema/rhs , — The existing type of this group is the 
African Elephant, which Fred. Cuvier, in 1835, proposed to 
erect into a distinct genus under the name of Loxodonta, 
having reference to the rhomb-shaped discs of wear of the 
molar teeth. He held the opinion that, in its general form, 
in the structure of its grinders, in the form of the head, and 
in that of some of the external parts of the organs of sense, 
the African differs as much from the Indian Elephant as the 
Dog from the Hyama, the Paca from the Agouti, the Lagomys 
from the Hare, and the Hog from the Pliacochoere.* Besides 
the African Elephant, the group Loxodon comprises three 
fossil species, of which one is Indian, E. {Loxod.) planifronsj 
from the Sewalik hills, and two European, namely, E. (Loxod.) 
prisons and E. (Loxod.) meridionalis.^ The essential charac- 
ters by which the molar teeth of the Loxodons differ from 
those of the Stegodons is that the ridges or coUiculi, while 
closely corresponding in regard of number, are considerably 
more elevated and compressed. This is best seen when they 
are sawn up longitudinally and vertically. The sectioif in the 
Stegodons exhibits a scries of chevi'on-shaped ridges, of which 
the height does not much exceed the base, with thick enamel 
and assimilating closely in form to the true Mastodons ; ^ 
while in the Loxodons it presents a succession of elongated 
wedge-shaped processes, with thinner enamel, constituting 
an intermediate stage between the former and the nearly 
parallel thin-plated ridges of the next grouj^, Euelephas. In 
the teclmical definition of the subgenera appended to the 
preceding part this distinction is attempted to be expressed 
by the terms ^coronis complicata’ applied to the teeth of the 

* T^idr ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalon&is/ sequontly dihcoyorcd l)y Dr. Falconer, 

PI. xxxii. (See PI. x. and p. 464 of viz. K {Lox(Hhm) Melittniiis (VoIq .) — Ed. 
vol. i. — Ed.) * ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,* lUus- 

* F. Cuvior, ‘Hihtoire Naturclle des trations, PI. ii. Go &> Gh. 

Mammif.’ tom. iii., ‘Ele})hant d’Afrique.* ® Ibid. PI. ii. figs. 4 a & 4 5. 

* A third European Loxodon was sub- 
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Stegodons, and ‘ coronis lamellosa ’ to those of Loxodon and 
JUuelephas.' It forms the basis of the arrangement of the 
species of the Proboscidea, by De Blainville, into two groups, 
i.e. ‘ il^phants mastodontes ’ and ‘ ;6l4phants lamellidontes,’ 
the whole comprised in a single genus, ElepJuis. 

2. Africam, Elephant. — De Blainville has attempted to de- 
scribe and figure in detail the dental succession, from the 
first milk mok,r of the young calf to the last true molar of the 
adult state, in E. {Loxod.) Africaims. Of some of the ‘ inter- 
mediate molars,’ he was not in possession of perfect specimens ; 
in these cases, his determination of the ridge-formula can 
only be regarded as approximative. Another point, which 
materially affects the numerical estimate of the ridges as- 
signed by him to the different teeth is, that in every case he 
counts the accessory ridgelets, or ‘talons,’ as ridges. His 
results may be expressed thus for the number of ridges in the 
different teeth : — 

Milk molars. True molars. 

4 + 7 + 6 7 + (9-10)+ 10 

4 + 7+7. ? + (8-9) +(10-12). 

This determination is open to the objeefions that the third 
milk molar has a smaller number of plates assigned to it than 
the penultimate, which is very much smaller in size, and that 
the penultimate upper true molar is described by De Blain- 
ville as possessing the same number of ridges as the last. 
This occurs in no species of Mastodon or Elephant. De 
Blainville has figured an instructive specimen, which proves 
that the theoretical first or pre-antepenultimate milk molar 
is occasionally developed in the lower jaw of the African 
Elephant. 

Professor Owen has briefly described the ridge-characters 
of the teeth of this species in the ^ Odontography,’ and 
assigns the following numbers to the ridges in the six suc- 
cessive molars, e. 4 -f 7 + 7 : 7 + (8 — 9) -f (10 — 12), the last of 
the ciphers being attributed to the sixth (or last true) molar 
of the lower jaw. In this estimate, the ‘ talon ’ is apparently 
reckoned in some of the cases as one of the principal ridges. 
I have examined the specimens upon which De Blainville’s 
descriptions were founded, and various molars of all ages in 
different collections contained in museums in this country or 


* These terms are adopted from the 
logical and accurate llligor. The tx- 
ppcssions ‘ Bildung ’ or * Entwickelung/ 
* Pyriimidal/ ‘ Pnsmatisch/ applied by 
Von Meyer and Bronn to characterize 
the diflfercnce in Structure between the 


teeth of Mastodon and Elephant appear 
to convoy the same moaning respectively 
as the ‘dons oomplicatus’ and ‘dens 
lameJlosus’ of Illigor {vide llliger’s 
‘Prodrom/ p. 22, and Bronn’s Lethsea 
Geognost. Band ii. pp, 753 and 797). 
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abroad, and, excluding the two ‘ talons,’ the ridge-formula in 
the African Elephant has appeared to me to be thus : — 

Miiir molars. True molars. 

8 + 6 + 7 7+ 8 +10 

3 + 6 + 7 7 + (8*“9) + ll» 

The amoiint of development in the posterior talon is subject 
to considerable variation. In some cases it forms merely an 
insignificant splent appended to the last ridge ; in others it 
attains the proportions of a feduced ridge, and, according to 
the degree of its evolution, it may be differently regarded by 
different naturalists, either as a distinct ridge or as an ap- 
pendage. The hypisomerous character of the ridge-formula, 
in the intermediate molars of theLoxodons, is exhibited by the 
succession of ciphers assigned above to the ridges in the last 
milk molar and the antepenultimate and penultimate true 
molars, i.e. 7 + 7 + 8. I have seen specimens in which the 
penultimate true molar of both the upper and lower jaws 
presented nine ridges. Cuvier states that lie had never 
observed a tooth of the African Elephant showing more than 
ten plates. A last^olar of the upper jaw, left side, j^rocured 
from Cape Coast by Mr. Samuel Tunier, exhibits, in a 
length of 11 inches, thirteen plates, ix, eleven principal 
ridges, besides front and back talons. 

The well-known and very constant distinctive characters 
in the molars of the African Elephant consist of the rhomb- 
shaped pattern yielded by the disc of the ridges after ad- 
vanced wear, together with the relative narrowness of the 
crowns as compared with those of the Indian Elephant. 
(See PL VI. fig. 1, and vol. i. PI. lY. fig. 3.) The sys- 
tematic signification of these peculiarities appears to me to 
be, that this species among the Loxodons represents the 
group of forms in Trilopliodon and Tdralophodon^ described 
in the preceding part as having the ridges of their molars 
characterized by outlying flanking tubercles and blockod-iip 
valleys, and as belonging to the ‘ Steiiocoronine ’ tyjje. In 
the African Elephant, the digital processes are less divided 
and more speedily confluent than in the Mastodons ; ea(di 
ridge throws out, in front and behind, a mesial angular pro- 
jection, which meets or overlaps the corresponding part of 
the next contiguous ridge ; and the transverse continuity of 
the valleys, which are filled up with cement, is interrupted 
in consequence. The adjoining rhombs, in the process of 
wear, are in contact by their opposed angles, and at length 
become confluent in a common disc. The angular expansions 
of the discs are the modified homologues of the flanking 
tubercles of the Mastodons ; and as the character prevails in 
several forms among the latter, its presence in so pro- 
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nounced a degree in the African Elephant might have led us 
a priori to expect in nature other allied species in which it 
would be more or less exhibited. Premolars have not as yet 
been observed among the teeth of this species. 

3. E. (Loxodon) planifrona . — In order to show the constancy 
of the hypisomerous character of the ridge-formula among 
the Loxodons, as furnishing a reliable aid in the distinction 
of certain of the European fossil Elephants, it is necessary to 
refer briefly to the dentition of another form in the sub- 
genus, being the Indian extinct species from the Sewalik 
hills, E. (Lox.) planifronsy the characters of which, yielded 
both by the skull and teeth, are so pronounced, and the 
accessible materials in European collections so abundant, as 
to place its specific distinctness wholly beyond question. In 
this form the ridge-formula of the deciduous and true molars 
is thus : — 

Milk molars. True molar«i. 

3 + 64-7 7+ _8 _J- 30 

'3 + 6 + 7 7 + ( 8 - 9 ) + ( 10 - 11 ). 

Vertical sections of an upper and lower true molar con- 
trasted with corresponding teeth of the African Elephant are 
shown by figs. 5 a and 5 6 of PI. II. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis.’ (See also vol. i. PI. IV. fig. 2.) The ridges 
are seen to be much more elongated vertically than those of 
E. {8teg.) insignis (vol. i. PI. IV. fig. 1), but to be considerably 
less so than in the African Elephant (vol. i. PI. IV. fig, 3). 
Other distinctive characters from the laiter species consist in 
the enormous quantity of cement which fills up the valleys 
and envelopes' the ridges, and in the much greater thickness 
of the folded plates of enamel. When the teeth are regarded 
from the crown aspect, the discs of wear assimilate more in 
general form to those of the existing Indian than of the 
African Elephant. They form transverse bands, which are 
broader, fewer in number, and wider apart than in the Indian 
Elephant, sometimes with the bounding edges of enamel 
nearly parallel, in other cases showing a slight angular 
expansion, or throwing out a salient loop (outlying tubercle) 
near the middle, as in figs. 8 and 9 of PL XIV. (F.A.S.),but 
never exhibiting the systematic lozenge-shaped expansion so 
characteristic of the African Elephant. (See PI. VI. fig. 1.) 
The enamel edge or machAjeris is very thick, and generally 
free from plaiting. The tips of the digital processes are 
thick, and yield well-marked circular discs before they 
become confluent by wear. These characters are represented 
throughout by the figures of Plates XI. and XII. of the 
‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,^ which include the principal 
varieties in the form of the molar-crowns. (See also PI. VI. 
fig. 2.) 
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Of the different teeth in the upper jaw the anteponultimate 
upper milk molar is represented by fig. 1 of PI. XII. of the 
^ Fauna Antiqua/ and in vertical section by fig. 1 />, showing 
three principal ridges, with a basal ridgelet in front, and a 
hind talon. The penultimate milk molar, of whicli a finely 
preserved unfigured specimen is now before me, presents six 
principal ridges, with a distinct front and back talon. It 
measures 2 inches in length by 1 inch in front, and 1 inch 
behind. The third milk molar and the antepenultimate or 
first true molar are present in situ on both sides in another 
palate specimen. The former exhibits the discs of six worn 
ridges, besides a seventh ridge behind, which is enveloped by 
cement. The first true molar is in a germ state, and*presente 
seven intact principal ridges, together with a front and back 
talon. The penultimate true molar is seen in situ in the^ 
upper jaw specimens, figs. 4 and 6 of PL XII., presenting 
eight main ridges. The last true molar is seen in germ, 
intact on one side and well worn on the other, in the cra- 
nium-specimen, figs. 1 to 4 of PI. X., with eleven ridges and 
talons. In other cases, such as fig. (5 of PI. XII., the last 
upper molar presents only ten ridges. 

Of the inferior molars, the antepenultimate* and penultimate 
milk teeth arc seen in situ in the lower jaw fragment, fig. 10 
of PL XIV. F.A.S., drawn to the natural size.^ The former 
presents three ridges with talons, and the latter six principal 
ridges besides talons. Another lower antepenultimate is 
yielded by the young mandibule, figs. 7 and 7 «, of PL XTI., 
also presenting six principal ridges. The empty alveolus of 
the small antepenultimate tooth is exhibited in the same 
figure at h. The last milk molar, or first of the intermediate 
series, is seen in fig. 8 of the same plate* to possess seven 
principal ridges, witli a front talon. The antepenultimate or 
first true molar is represented by fig. 10, showing also seven 
principal ridges. The two si)ecimens last mentioned are 
further remarkable in showing each a premolar tooth in situ. 
The penultimate true molar varies in presenting eight or 
nine ridges. The specimen, fig. 8 of PL XI. of the same 
work, exhibits a penultimate, with nine ridges and a small 
back talon. The last true molar is beautifully preserved on 
either side in the mandibular specimen, fig. 2 of PL XI., 
showing about eleven principal ridges.* Other specimens of 
the same tooth, presenting nearly the same number of ridges, 
are seen in the specimens figs. 12 and 13 of PL XII.® The 

* At the bottom of Uio pkto in the ® Fig. 13 a of the Bamo plato has no 

‘Fauna Antiqud,’ the Hpecimen is re- connection with fig. 13, It is misplaced 
ferred to E. Hysudrievs, but this is an there, and belongs U) the series of ilUib- 
error. — See vol. i. page 442. — [Ei>.] trations of E. {Etiehphns) Hysudricuit, 

* Reproduced in PI. VI. fig. 2. — fED.] not to E. {Loxod.) planlfrons. 
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last true molars, upper and lower, are subject to a certain 
amount of variation in the number of the ridges, which will be 
more fully considered in the remarks upon the next subgenus 
Euelephas. All the molars, both upper and lower, are rela- 
tively to the length of the crown much broader in this 
extinct species than in the existing African Elephant. 

A very important part of the dentition of E. (Loxodon) pla-^ 
nifronSf in relation to the systematic afiinities and characters 
of the Elephants, remains to be considered, namely the pre- 
molars. The presence of these teeth in this species is ad- 
verted to in the preceding Part (p. 6), and in the observations 
which follow the technical definition of the genus Elephas 
(p. 13). The lower jaw fragment, fig. 8 of PI. XII. P.A.S., 
cited above, displays three teeth in situ^ viz. in the posterior 
extremity the last milk molar, in front of it the penultimate 
milk molar (b) nearly worn out, and emerging from below the 
latter a small vertically succeeding premolar (c) is exhibited. 
The penultimate premolar is represented of natural size (c) 
in fig. 9 of the same plate. It is considerably smaller in all 
its dimensions than the antepenultimate milk molar, fig. 1 a, 
drawn to the same scale. It is of a roundish form, and 
shows no distinct indications of ridge-divisions. It was 
therefore, in all probability, of but small importance func- 
tionally in the economy of the species. In like manner, 
figs. 10 and 10 a of the same plate furnish an illustration of 
the last lower premolar in situ, in front of the first or ante- 
penultimate true molar. That the latter is one of the true 
molars is clearly proved by its large dimensions and by the 
mature form of the jaw. Pig. 11 6 represents the last pre- 
molar (natural size) vertically divided through the middle, 
the anterior portion being wanting. Although partly emerged, 
it is still embedded in the alveolus, and intact, while the 
tooth behind it is well worn. It is of comparatively small 
size, but presents distinct indications of two transverse ridges, 
terminating in the thick digitations characteristic of the 
species. 

Of the upper premolars only the penultimate has been 
discovered in situ. A beautiful example is seen in the cranial 
fragment represented by figs. 4, 5, and 6 of PI. VI. of the 
same work, on the left side of the palate, the tooth of the 
right side having dropped out. Behind the premolar are the 
last milk molar, well worn, and the antepenultimate true 
molar in germ. The premolar, in plain view, is of a very 
broad and round oval form. The crown is composed of a 
number of tubercles irregularly huddled together, somewhat 
in a botryoidal manner, and presenting no distinct indication 
of transverse ridges. The surface of the crown has attained 
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the level of the first disc of wear of the tooth immediately 
behind ; it bears but slight marks of abrasion, which, however, 
appear to indicate that it was opposed to a corresponding 
tooth below. This penultimate premolar is represented of 
the natural size by fig. 6 of PI. VI. of the work above 
referred to. 

Dr. Kaup has given a very instructive illustration-^ of the 
beautiftdly preserved young lower jaw of M. {TrilopJiodon) 
angustidma, which 1 detected {antea^ pp. 38, 78) in the collec- 
tion of M. Ziegler-Emst at Winterthur. The two premolar» 
are seen in situ in this specimen, the penultimate emerged, the 
last embedded in the jaw, below the last milk molar. The 
specimens cited above place it beyond question that the 
^walik species, iJ. {Loxodon) planifrons, had the premolar 
series as complete numerically as either Dinotherium gigan^ 
teum or M. {TriJoplvodon) angnstidem, I have already ex- 
plained that palseontologists have heretofore entertained an 
opinion adverse to this being found to occur in any species of 
* Elephant. 

The above remarks may appear to be beside the professed 
object of the essay, but they are essential to the proper 
estimate of the characters to be adduced in the sequel, in 
proof of the specific distinctness of the British fossil Lox- 
odons, which will now be considered. 

4. Elepluis {Loxod.) priscus. — Has the African Elephant 
ever been found in the fossil state in Europe? and if so, 
within what geographical limits ? Thes(» are questions of the 
highest interest, and to which a new kind of importance 
attaches, from the investigations of some of the later French 
palseontologists. In 1821 Professor Goldfuss, of Bonn, pub- 
lished an account, with figures, of a reputed fossil molar, 
found in the collection of the Canon Mehring, of Cologne, the 
precise origin of which was not well ascertained. The crown 
])resents seven discs of wear, with the well-marked rhombs, 
shaped exactly as in the existing African Elephant. The 
dimensions of the tooth are — length, 5-4 inches, by an ex- 
treme width of 2-3 inches, determining it to be a true molar. 
The specimen is described as being much decomposed ; the 
crust of cement friable and of an ochre-yellow colour, the 
ivory greyish white, and the plates of ivory and enamel 
separated by fissures. In another memoir of a later date, 
the same author describes other teeth, presenting similar 
characters, and asserted to be derived from a diluvial deposit, 
on the banks of the Ruhr in Westphalia ; and he affirms that 
he had seen in other collections similar fossil teeth. He 


' Beitiage, Heft ui 1867, p 9, tab. i figs. 1-3. 
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inferred that the valley of the Ehine was formerly inhabited 
by a species of Elephant which more nearly resembled the 
existing African species than E. primigemus does the existing 
Indian. But he did not hazard an opinion whether or no it 
was specifically diiSerent from the existing AMcan, which 
could oidy be satisfactorily established by the discovery of a 
skull, and he named the species provisionally. Cuvier ques- 
tioned the fossil authenticity of these specimens, and of other 
instances of the same nature, which he enumerates. In the 
autumn of 1847 I had an opportunity of examining the spe- 
cimens above referred to, in company with Dr. Goldfuss, at 
Bonn. They were much sun-cracked, resembling in this 
respect grinders of the existing Asiatic Elephant as they are 
presented in India after long exposure to atmospheric agen- 
cies ; but the fracture and texture of the ivory yielded the 
glistening sericeous appearance characteristic of recent teeth, 
and conveyed to my mind a corresponding impression that 
the molar was probably of modem origin. 

The celebrated C. E. von Baer describes, with exemplary 
caution, two reputed fossil molars from the north of Germany, 
resembling exactly those of the African Elephant. One of 
these he unhesitatingly regards as being of modem origin, 
from the circumstance that some of the cellular membrane 
lining the alveolus was still preserved upon the tooth.* The 
other, discovered in the sandy foundations of the monastery 
of St. Adalbert, near Dantzic, is, from the description, mani- 
festly of the African Elephant; and the tooth, from its 
partially worn condition, is evidently not one that had been 
naturally shed. Von Baer cites the opinion of Eathkc, that 
it may have been derived from a casualty in some travelling 
menagerie, but he with reason doubts if an African Elephant 
was ever brought to Dantzic, either during the Eoman 
empire or subsequently. After carefully balancing the tex- 
ture and consistence of the specimen and the circumstances 
under which it appears to have been found, he could arrive 
at no satisfactory opinion whether it was really fossil or not, 
and he leaves the point undetermined.® It may be remarked 
on this head, that the freshness of preservation of teeth and 
tusks of Elephants discovered in Post-Pliocene deposits fur- 
nishes no argument against their being of really fossil 


* ‘ Quid amplius, tunicse et tolae cellu- 
lo«8B alveolum vebtientia partem in dente 
giccatam invenimus. Partes molles per 
tot saecula in nostris rogionibus sorvari 
posse crodat Judseus Apolla I Nos voro 
dentem non fossilem suspicamur/ He 
also describes a tooth certainly fossil, 


but of uncertain origin, in the Museum 
of St. Petersburg, referring it to E.pnit^ 
CU8 (M^m. de I’Aead. de St. P^torsbourg, 
tom. i., Bulletins Scientif. p. 16). 

* ‘ Sic status fossilis testimonia certa 
non cognoscimus et non habemus quo 
catalog! assertum confutemus.' 
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antiquity ; for ivory tusks of the Mammoth have been found 
in sUt in Britain, in such perfect preservation as to have 
been fit for turning into chess-men.' I have examined a skull 
of the Mammoth, discovered in the Lehm of the valley of the 
Rhine, and now preserved in the Museum at Mannheim, 
which is quite as fresh, and appears to retain as much animal 
matter as crania of existing Elephants that have long been 
exposed in public collections. It is in a better state of 
preservation than skulls of domestic animals that have been 
buried for a long time within the historical period and sub- 
sequently disinterred. 

The most characteristic specimen of Eleplu {Loxodon) 
prisms that has yet been discovered in British deposits is 
a tooth which was purchased by the late Mr. Konig, then 
keeper of the Mineralogical and Palaeontological Gullery, for 
the British Museum, of Mr. Ball, a well-known trading 
collector. It was stated to have been procured from the 
brick-earth excavations at Gray’s Thurrock, in the valley 
of the Thames — a locality rich in Mammalian fossils, and 
first brought to notice by the able investigations of Mr. 
Morris. No precise particulars as to the history of the 
specimens were ascertained or put on record by Mr. Konig. 
But on paying a visit to Gray’s Thurrock, in company with 
the late Professor Edward Forbes and Colonel James, in 
the summer of 1845, with the express object of examining 
the association of extinct Mammalia in this very interesting 
deposit, I was informed on the spot that the tooth in question 
belonged to the skeleton of an Elephant, the greater part of 
which was found spread out in on(i place by the workmen, 
when digging for brick-earth. Most of the bones were 
dej-troyed in the operation ; but besides this molar, another, 
l)elonging to the same animal, was retained by Mr. Meeson, 
the proprietor of the brick-field. 

The specimen (No. 39,370 of the Brit. Mus. MS. Cat.) is a 
last molar, left side, of the lower jaw. The mineral charac- 
ters, friability, test by the tongue, colour, dull fracture, and 
general appearance, leave no doubt as to its being a veritable 
fossil. Mr. Konig, to place this important point beyond 
question, permitted it to be sawn up, and the condition of 
the interior was equally conclusive of its fossil nature. The 
longitudinal section is represented by fig. 7 & of PI. XIV. of 
the ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis;* (reproduced in PL VII. 

* The fossil tusks of the Mammoth 1 * The dimensions of the tooth are 

form an article of commerce in Siberia, given in the description of it in the 
and are largely used in the manufacture ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ See vol. i. 
of ornaments and statuettes. &c. p. 441. — [Iih>.] 
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figs, 1 and 2) ; and if it be compared with fig. 4 6 of 
PI. n. of the same work/ representing a vertical section of 
a penultimate lower molar of the existing African Elephant, 
it will be seen that there is the closest general resem- 
blance between the two, in aU that relates to the relative 
proportions of the alternate layers of ivory, enamel, and 
cement, and in the cuneiform character of ^e ridges. If 
the comparison be extended to the sections of the teeth of 
the Mammoth and of the existing Indian Elephant, figs. 1 
and 2 a, PI. I., of the same series, the difference from them 
is equally apparent. The specimen consists of the part of 
the tooth extending from the sinus between the first and 
second fangs to the last ridge. The anterior portion sup- 
ported by the first fang, and which in the African Elephant 
consists of the front talon and the two foremost ridges, is 
wanting. The fragment exhibits the discs of eight worn ridges 
finely preserved. The three anterior discs are worn low; 
the next four are successively less and less abraded ; the last 
ridge shows only the tips of two digitations, with a consider- 
able interval between them. There is no distinct hind talon. 
The discs of wear present an unmistakable resemblance to 
those of the existing African Elephant, in breadth, lozenge- 
shaped outline, and mesial expansion ; but when examined 
in detail, there are obvious points of distinction. In the 
living species the lozenges are more strictly rhomb-shaped; 
the salient edge of enamel is distinctly crimped ; the lateral 
terminations of the rhombs are flattened ; and the mesial 
angles of the contiguous discs are cither more approximated 
or overlap each other laterally. In Fj. [Loxodon) priscus^ the 
discs are rounded at their lateral terminations, and broader. 
Although the mesial expansion is quite as groat as in the 
African Elephant, it is less sudden, and in the general outline 
there is a tendency to a reniform or obsolete crescentic shape, 
the anterior enamel boundary of each disc being somewhat 
concave, and the posterior convex. The horns of the crescents 
are bent abruptly forwards. This is best seen in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth discs ; the first three, being more worn, show 
this peculiarity less distinctively. Another obvious character 
is that the enamel-plates are thicker, and present a less 
degree of crimping than in the African Elephant. 

When viewed laterally, the resemblance to the existing 
species is as marked as in the crown aspect. The ridges are 
alike broad in both, and the fangs are similarly disposed, 
those which support the five posterior ridges being coiiluent 
into a common shell. (Compare figs. 7 a and 5 a of PI. XIV., 

* A section of the ponultimato upper molar is shown in PI, iv. fig. 3 of vol. i. 
-.[Ed,] 

VOL. II. H 
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‘Fauna Antiqna Sivalensis.’) The vertical height of the 
seventh ridge, although but slightly worn, does not exceed 
2-|^ inches, while the greatest width of the crown is 3 inches. 
The flexuous bend of the enamel-plates vertically, at the 
posterior end as seen in the section, is not a distinctive 
peculiarity, since it is met with in inferior molars both of the 
Indian Elephant and of E. (Eueleph.) antiquua. 

The principal dimensions of this specimen are — 

Extreme length of crown -surface, 8‘ in. Width of crown-surface at first ridge, 
2*36 in. Width of crown-surfaeo at the fourth ridge, 2-8 in. Width of crown- 
surfaco at the seventh ridge, 1*8 in. Height of the seventh ridge, 2*5 in. Width 
of second disc at mesial expansion, 0*96 in. 

There are eight discs of wear to a length of 8 inches, 
being an average of one ridge to the inch, a proportion 
corresponding closely with that presented by the oldest teeth 
of the African Elephant. The front fang, in the last lower 
molar of the latter species, generally supports two principal 
ridges besides the anterior talon. It is inferred, therefore, 
that the corresponding fossil tooth of E. {Loxodon) priscus, 
when entire, was composed of ten or eleven ridges, and that 
it was about 11 inches long. 

Another specimen (No. 18,066 of the British Museum Col- 
lection), also reputed to have been procured from the brick- 
earth deposits of the valley of the Thames, is represented by 
fig. 6 of PL XIV. of the work above cited. It is a fragment 
mutilated at both ends, showing only the entire discs of five 
partially worn ridges. The outline of the discs corresponds 
very closely in form with those of the posterior ridgep of the 
larger specimen from Grays Thurrock, described above. 
There is the same mesial angular expansion, and a still 
greater tendency to the discs assuming a crescentic form. 
The mutilated condition of this specimen renders its identi- 
fication somewhat doubtful ; but it is inferred to belong to 
E. {Loxod.) priscusj and to be a penultimate molar of the 
lower jaw, left side. The dimensions are — 

Lengtli, 6* in. Width of the crown behind, 3* in. Height of the crown behind, 
2-8 in. 

Besides the five entire ridges, the fractures pass through 
the middle of a disc at either end ; so that the specimen may 
be considered to possess six ridges in a length of 6 inches, 
being an average width of *83 to each, near the summit, where 
but little worn. 

The only other British specimen referable to this species, 
that has come under my observation, is a fragment of a lower 
jaw, with which I have lately become acquainted, in the rich 
and valuable collection of Mammalian remains from the 
Norfolk coast, between Cromer and Lowestoft, formed by the 
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Eev. John Gunn, of Irstead, who has liberally placed this 
specimen, with many others, at my disposal for description.^ 
It is a rolled and mutilated fragment, comprising the sym- 
physis and anterior part of both rami, the beak-apophysis 
being entirely rubbed off. A single molar is present on the 
left side ; none on the right, which is very mutilated. 

The tooth, which is inferred to be the penultimate true 
molar, presents the crown nearly entire and well worn. Its 
length is determined by the anterior and posterior fangs, 
which are exposed. The front talon, together with a portion 
of the first principal ridge, supported upon the anterior fang, 
are partially broken. The crown exhibits the discs of the 
seven posterior ridges and part of the first, indicating in all 
eight main ridges. There is no posterior talon, the last ridge 
descending continuously, for insertion upon the fang. The 
crown is very narrow in front, and expands gradually as far 
as the sixth ridge. The discs of wear are broad, with a 
mesial angular expansion as in the African Elephant ; but at 
the same time they exhibit a very pronounced crescentic 
outline, the horns or lateral terminations being much more 
bent forwards than in the specimen from Grays Thurrock. 
The general contour of the anterior enamel-plate of each 
disc is markedly concave, and the posterior one convex. The 
mesial expansion of the third disc, measured between the 
outer surfaces of the enamel, is exactly |ths of an inch. The 
discs .are unifomi in shape, from the first to the last, th§ 
difference between them depending solely upon the greater 
or less amount of wear. The projecting edge of enamel is 
irregularly crimped, and to a much more obvious degree than 
in the Grays Thurrock specimen. In this respect it ap- 
proaches more nearly the character of E. {Euelephas) antiquus^ 
to be described in the sequel. (PI. VII. figs. 3 & 4.) 

The principal dimensions of this fragment are — 

Vertical height of the ramus, measured from the lower margin to the summit of 
the first ridge of molar, 9-1 in. Length of the molar crown (part wanting in 
front), 6*7 in. Width of crown at the second disc, 1-9 in. Width of crown at the 
fourth disc, 2*4 in. Width of crown at the sixth disc, 2*6 in. Height of the 
seventh ridge, about 3*0 in. Mesial expansion of the second disc of wear, 0*76 in. 
Mesial expansion of the seventh disc of wear, 0*7 in. 

In front of the molar there is a well-marked triangular 
cicatrix, indicating the remains of a nearly filled up fang- 
cavity, at the anterior angle of which a small portion of an 
ivory stump is visible. The plane of the cicatrix slopes 
suddenly downwards upon the diasteme, and the line of the 
interior margin does not follow the direction of the alveolar 

* Mr. Gunn kindly forwarded this specimen to me to be figured by Mr. Dinkel. 
See Plate vii. figs. 3 & 4 . — [Ed.] 
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aiiargm of the molar m miu. The length, meaeured from 
angle of tiie fkngHioar to the back of the tooth,. 
iaamm. A gnestion anseei, whether this alveolar scar 
to a distmct younger tooth that had been shed; or 
^ioes Sb represent the remains of an anterior portion of the 
\i now seen in which was support^ by a fang 
anterior to that described above as being me large front fang ? 
In the latter case, at least three other ridges would have to 
be added to the crown, making eleven in all, and the tooth 
would then present the character of the last lower of the 
African Elephant instead of the penultimate. There is no 
positive character to decide the question either way ; but I 
am led to consider that the tooth has its full proportions in 
what now remains, from the circumstance that the crown 
narrows so much at the first ridge, i,e. to less than two 
inches, while it is three inches wide behind. The fang-scar 
in this view is regarded as indicating the position of a shed 
antepenultimate. 

The jaw is so rolled and mutilated, that it affords but few 
distinctive characters for description. The most striking 
point is the very great proportional height of the ramus, 
which in a line with the anterior termination of the molar 
is upwards of 9 inches. This proves that the jaw is that of 
an adult animal, and that the molar is certainly not of a 
younger age than a penultimate. The inner side of the 
ramus is flat, and the jaw appears to have been very high 
and compressed in front. T^at remains of the symphysis 
indicates that the gutter was broad, and that the rami 
diverged considerably. Two mentary foramina are present 
on the left side, with an interval of about 3 inches between 
them, and close to the edge of the diasteme.* 

This valuable specimen was found on the Palling beach, 
near Happisburgh, where fossil molars of elephants are so 
abundant. There is no certain information from what bed 
it was derived, whether from the ‘Elephant bed’ of Mr. 
Gunn, below the ‘submerged forest-bed,’ or from the ‘lami- 
nated blue clay ’ above it. But he is satisfied that it was 
derived from a deposit below the ‘ dark-mud Boulder-clay.’ 
The same uncertainty applies to the greater part of the 
Mammalian remains foTind along the beach from Happis- 
burgh to Mundesley. They have rarely or ever been observed 
in the cliffs in situ ; and in the present instance there is no 
matrix upon the specimen to aid in arriving at an opinion 

' In this respect the jaw in question are always placed a considerable distance 
would seem to differ from E, Africanus, from the edge.— Note by G-. Busk, F.RB. 
in which specie s the mentary foramina in Quart. Journ. Gool. Soc. 
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Upon this point. The cpeoiaieai is entixd.7 free ftam ietra- 
ginons impregnation, ivory is white, and adheres fireely 
to the toxi^e* 

Authentic remains, referable to this obscure form, are so 
rare in European collections, that it is of importance to make 
known any specimen calculated to throw light upon it. By 
the liberal and obliging permission of Dr. Emilio Oomalia, I 
was enabled to examine minutely a very fine fossil molw, 
preserved in the Natural History Museum of Milan, which I 
refer to E. (Loxodon) priscus. This specimen is a last molar 
of the lower jaw, left side, nearly entire, the only deficiency 
being in the anterior talon and part of the first ridge borne 
by the large anterior fang. The crown exhibits twelve 
principal ridges and a posterior talon, the ten anterior of 
which are worn down into transverse discs, while the last 
three are but slightly abraded. All the discs of wear present 
a broad rhomboidal expansion in the middle, as in the African 
Elephant, but modified by a crescentic tendency as above 
described in the fossil molars from Grays Thurrock. The 
first disc is fractured vertically, and confluent at either side 
with the second, which is also nearly confluent, from advanced 
wear, with the third. The fourth disc is very broad (antero- 
posterior diameter), and exactly corresponds in form with 
the first disc of the Grays Thurrock specimen, the mesial 
expansion being *75 of an inch. The outer termination of this 
disc is bent forwards somewhat like the fourth in that 
specimen, but more abruptly pronounced. The ivory surfa^ce 
is deeply excavated, so that the enamel edge projects in high 
relief above it. The fifth and sixth discs are of a similar 
form ; but, being less worn, they are less expanded. Their 
conma are bent forwards on the inner side, with the cres- 
centic character seen in the fourth, fifth, and sixth discs of 
the Gray’s Thurrock specimen. The anterior enamel-plate 
of the sixth disc projects very much (to the extent of seven- 
tenths of an inch) above the contiguous stratum of cement, 
while the included ivory surface is but slightly depressed. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth discs present a corresponding 
form, getting narrower successively in consequence of being 
less worn, but each showing more4>r less of a mesial angular 
expansion. The tenth ridge is but slightly worn, and tho 
disc is barely continuous across. The eleventh and twelfth 
ridges show each two distinct discs. The posterior talon 
shows the tips of two denticles or digitations, like the last 
ridge of the Grays Thurrock specimen. To the posterior 
surface of the last there is appended a single thick digitation, 
which projects backwards in a salient gibbosity, being the 
converse of what is seen in the re-entering sinus, on the 
posterior Surface of that specimen. 
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The grinding-surface is very concave from back to front, a 
chord stretched from the front to the last ridge being fully 
1*4 inch above the level of the sixth and seventh discs. It 
is also a good deal contorted, the anterior inner side sloping 
backwards and outwards, while the posterior outer angle 
slopes forwards and inwards, corresponding precisely in this 
respect with the specimen of the last lower molar of E. 
(Euelephas) Hysndricus^ represented by fig. 13 a, PI. XII. of 
the ^ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ 

The enamel plates a-^e very thick ; and their outer edges 
present an appearance of crimping, caused by the deep 
vertical grooving of the outer surface, namely, that in con- 
tact with the stratum of cement ; but they are not plaited. 

The principal dimensions are as follows : — 

Length of crown, about 12- in. Width of t•^o^\u at fourth ridgo, 3*1 in. Width 
of crown at Hixth ridge, 3*35 in. Widtli of crown at ciglilh ridrt\ 3 t in. Width 
of crown at tenth ridgo, 3*1 in. Width of crown at twelfth ridge, J. 0 in Width 
of posterior talon, 1*65 in. Height of crown at fourth ridge (inueh worn), 1*6 in. 
Height of crown at sixth ridge, outer side, 3*1 in Height ot crown at niiitli ridgo, 
outer side, 4*5 in. Height of crown at twelfth ridge, outi'P side, 5*2 in. Mesial 
expansion of fourth disc, 0*75 in. 

The crown includes twelve ridges in a length of about 12 
inches, being an average of one inch to each. The specimen 
was compared with an exact drawing, of the natural size, of 
the Grays Thurrock molar; and the two agreed in the closest 
manner, making allowance for their diflPerent stages of 
wear. This very important specimen bears a record of having 
been discovered by Count Gazzola, in a calcareous deposit 
upon Monte Serbaro, in the valley of Pantena, about eight 
miles from Verona, along with the remains of other herbi- 
vorous quadrupeds. In its mineral condition and appearance 
it presents undoubted evidence of being a true fossil. 

This completes what I have to adduce in proof of E, 
(Loxodon) priscus being a distinct species ; * and it must be 
freely admitted that, considering the area explored and the 
number of museums examined, both in Britain and abroad, 
the evidence, although strong in kind, is, in the form of 
authentic materials, quantitatively very limited. It may be 
asked, if this be a well-founded species, how does it happen 
that determinable remain^ of it are everywhere so rare? To 
which it is replied that the Pliocene Mastodon (Triloph.) 
Borsom, respecting which there is now no question among 
those Mammalian palajontologists who have studijd the 
remains attributable to it, is in the same predicament, and 

* Subsequently, in 1859, Dr. F. found Monto Verde, having all the characters 
in the University of Romo, and des- of the Milan speeitnon. The crown was 
scribed in his note-book, a magnificent 12 in. long and had twelve plates.~-[ED.] 
last lower molar of E. priscKs from 
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almost equally rare, A single molar of that species was dis- 
covered by Abb4 Borson in 1820, in the Pliocene deposits 
of the Astesan, since which date, up to 1856, not a single 
additional specimen had been acquired for the collections of 
Florence, Pisa, Turin, Milan, or Pavia, although the ossiferous 
Pliocene strata of the Astesan had subsequently been largely 
laid open by railway-cuttings. The detailed proofs have been 
obtained from deposits in Auvergne and elsewhere in France. 
In 1845, I was unable to reconcile the characters yielded by 
the Grays Thurrock specimen with those of any recognized 
species of fossil elephant, except E. priscus; and after an 
interval of twelve yf^ars, with a large addition of experience 
in the investigation of the subject, and with more materials, 
my conviction of its being distinct is as strong as that in 
favour of any other species in the genus. In Mammalian 
palaeontology, when the evidence furnished by the teeth can 
be crucially tested, by meins of the varied characters of the 
cranium and of the bones of the extremities, a safe and 
safioiactoiy conclusion as to the distinctness or otherwise of 
the species can generally be attained. But when a few teeth 
only are available, the area of the evidence becomes very 
limited, and there is a constant unperceived tendency in the 
observer either to magnify the value of the differential 
remarks, or to underrate them, as the case may be, according 
to his inclination, from some extraneous influence, to make 
the species distinct or merely a variety of some other form. 
In this case I have tried to guard myself against a bias either 
way, and the evidence has appeared to me to be conclusive of 
the distinctness of the species. Although so little is known 
of the details of the different teeth, the ridge-formula is 
inferred to be 7:7 + 8 + 11 in the last milk molars and 
three true molars, as in the African Elephant. The known 
limits to the dimensions of the molars in the Elephants, 
coupled with the average great antero-posterior extent of the 
ridges, in this form, namely, one inch to each, necessarily 
involves a limited number of the latter. The distinction 
from the African species is founded upon the characters that 
the lozenges are regularly rhomboidal in the one, and some- 
what crescentic, with the angular expansions more apart, in 
the other. Both species belong to the Stenocoronine ’ t 3 rpe 
of Loorodon. The distinction from the fossil form to be next 
described, E, {Loorodon) meridionalisy is borne out by well- 
marked characters, the crowns of the molars in the latter 
being constantly very broad, the digitations thick and distinct, 
and the discs of wear free from mesial rhomboidal expansion. 
If JS/. [Loxod.) priscus could be reconciled with any other 
fossil species, it would be with E. [Euelephas) antigymsy in 
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which ihe discs of the worn ridges exhibit a certain amount 
of expansion. But in this species the ridges are very 
numerous, elevated, and attenuated, their number, as in the 
existing Indian Elephant, ranging as high in the last lower 
molar as from twenty-four to twenty-seven, while in E. 
priscus they do not exceed twelve or thirteen. These points 
will be brought out more in detail in the sequel, when treat- 
ing of these species.* 

Elephds (Loxodon) prisms occurs in Italy in the Sub- A pen- 
nine Pliocene strata of the Eomagnano ; in England, in the 
fluviatile deposits of the valley of the Thames, and in unde- 
termined strata on the coast of Norfolk, but believed to be 
below the ^ Boulder-clay.’ I have not observed it among the 
exposed specimens in the public collections in Paris, nor in 
any museum in France that I have visited. The name is 
enumerated by Pomel in his ‘ Catalogue of the Fossil Eemains 
of the Loire and the Alliere,’ as having been found in the 
Plain of Salieve, Collection of Laizer. He describes it briefly 
as Elephas prisms (Goldf.) : ^Espece ayant les lames de scs 
molairesdisposeescommedansr^lephant d’Afrique.’ Whether 
this means the ancient race of the existing species attributed 
to the valley of the Ehine, or the distinct fossil form, with 
crescentic discs of wear, I am unable to determine. 

5. E. [Loxodon) meridionahs^ Nesti. — Of this species, the 
materials in European colle(‘tions, more especially in Italy 
and England, are fortunately so abundant and perfect as to 
place its specific distinctness beyond question. But this 
conclusion has been so long opposed by the highest pala3on- 
tological authority, namely, by Cuvier, De Blainville, and 
Owen, and the geological inferences involved in it are of such 
importance that I consider no apology necessary for entering 
fully upon the evidence bearing on the subject. 

The ^ Val d’Arno Superiore ’ has, from remote ages, been 
celebrated for the vast abundance of fossil remains found 
there. Huge bones and teeth of Elephants were especially 
numerous. A large collection of these was formed by Tar- 
gioni Toretti, which ultimately found its way into the Grand 
Ducal Museum at Florence; and numerous additions were 
made by Nesti, who, in 1808, soon after the publication of 
Cuvier’s ^ Memoir of the Mammoth ’ (Annales du Museum, 
tom. viii.), examined the Tuscan Elephantine remains, and 
was so satisfied of their difference from those of the Mammoth, 
that he proposed for them two specific designations, namely, 
Elephas meridionalis and E, minufus. Influenced by the fact 

* In hie memoir on 7? Columhi,vrT\tiGn the opinion that Jjoxodon prucm was 
five or SIX years subsequently to that on a form of E antiqims — [Ed ] 

Mastodon and Elephant, Dr E. expressed 
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tliat Cuvier liad laid so much stress upon the peculiar form 
of the lower jaw, and guttered beak of the symphysis, as dis-* 
tinctive marks of E. primigemus^ Nesti (not a professed ana- 
tomist) was naturally led to direct his attention, in the first 
instance, chiefly to the same parts in the Val d’Arno remains. 
Unluckily the specimen that presented the most pronounced 
beak had lost its molar teeth ; Nesti assumed it to be of an 
Elephant. But this selected ^pi^ce justificative ^ for his 
phas meridionalis was proved by Cuvier to be the lower jaw 
of Mastodon ArvernensiSf^ and-B. minutus to be merely a young 
Elephant. 

jLPber a long interval, during which Cuvier had visited the 
Tuscan collections, Nesti brought out another memoir upon 
the subject, in which, upon greatly extended observations on 
specimens of all ages, from the foetus upwards, including 
crania, lowerjaws, molars, tusks, and bones of the extremities, 
he upheld the soundness of his first inference in regard to 
the distinctness of E. meridionalis^ while he admits tacitly 
the force of Cuvier’s criticism upon his second species, E. 
minutus. The memoir is accompanied by figures of the cra- 
nium, lower jaws, and molars, but so imperfectly executed, 
that they proved of little service either in establishing his 
case or in guiding other paleeontologists to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Anotlier circumstance, which materially damaged 
the authority of Nesti upon a question of such difficulty and 
importance, is that he states that, after examining a vast num- 
ber of molars of all ages, he had found them to vary so much — 
some having thick plates, others thin, and the same tooth 
presenting such different patterns, according to its age and 
degree of wear — that he had abandoned the characters 
yielded by the molar teeth as worthless (!) for any reliable 
marks of specific distinction. In the teeth themselves he 
had discovered no sensible differences from the characters 
figured and described of those of E. primigenius. This sin- 
gular conclusion is, in some measure, explained by the fact 
that hardly a specimen of a molar of the true Mammoth ex- 
ists in the Florentine Museum for comparison. It is, per- 
haps, still more remarkable that the experienced eye of Cuvier 
should have glanced over the multifarious evidence supplied 
by the Tuscan collections, without being convinced that E. 
meridionalis was a well-founded species, considering the rapi- 
dity with which he seized, and the logical precision with 

' Note from Dr. F.^ 8 Note-Book . — * Ilo- It is clearly a Mastodon. Another lower 
ronce, May 20, 18o9. Again examined jaw near it has the spout even a little 
this lower jaw. It is of an animal not longer, but not like M. longiroatris or M. 
quite adult, and probably contained the angustidens * — [Ed.] 
antepenultimate and penultimate teeth. 
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whicli he characterized, the distinctive marks of the Mam- 
moth from the existing Indian Elephant. 

Failing the teeth, Nesti drew his specific distinctions from 
the form of the cranium and lower jaw. Ample evidence is 
afforded by them for establishing E. meridionalis as an inde- 
pendent form. 

It would be both tedious and beside the scope of this 
essay to detail the various opinions that have been expressed 
by different palaeontologists respecting E. meridionalis. They 
will be found embodied in systematic works upon the science ; 
and, on the present occasion, I shall confine myself to such 
as have had most influence, either in throwing light upon 
the characters of the species or in discrediting it. 

Cuvier rested the specific distinction of the molars of the 
Mammoth upon three characters, namely, the great width of 
the crown, the attenuation of the plates, a^id the absence or 
small amomit of crimping in the edges of the enamel. He 
admits that he had observed some notable exceptions as re- 
gards the two last. The first example that he cites is the 
^ dent de Porentrui,’ from the valley of the Rhine, above Stras- 
burg, which is remarkable for a great amount of plaiting in 
the enamel-plates. This specimen, however, is not fossil, but 
belongs to the existing Elephant.^ The only other exceptions 
cited are three Italian specimens from Romagnano, Monte 
Verde, and the Val d’Amo, in all of which the plates are very 
thick, and which in reality belong to E. meridionalis. No 
exceptional illustration is adduced from Siberia, or any other 
northern locality, where the true Mammoth prevails. It is 
implied that they constantly present attenuated and un- 
crimped plates. Cuvier therefore supposed the two last cha- 
racters to be inconstant, and adhered to the great width of 
the crown, which, however, is common to the Mammoth and 
to E. meridionalis. It is obvious that the prepossession in his 
mind in favour of a single European fossil species of Ele- 
phant, which is manifest throughout the ‘ Ossemens Fossiles,’ 
had unconsciously led the great anatomist to undervalue the 
very characters which he was the first to inculcate. 

The Abb4 Croizet, to whom palaeontology is indebted for 
so much valuable research on the fossil fauna of Velay, was 
the first who had the courage to question the decision of 
Cuvier against E. meridionalis. In his work upon Puy-de- 
Dome, he has figured and described a fragment of an upper 
(?) molar (lower left of Croizet and Jobert) discovered at 
Malbattu. It is a good deal mutilated, and the figure is not 

* * It is a lower left, and beyond all out to me by M. Lartet .’ — Note by Dr. 
question not fossil, but of the existing F . — [Ed.] 

Indian Elephant This was first pointed 
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SO exact as to be conclusive ; but in the form of the discs of 
wear, in the thickness of the enamel-plates, and in the slight 
degree of crimping along the edges, it differs alike from E. 
{Euelephas) primigmius and E. {Euelephas) antiquusy and 
corresponds with Italian specimens of E. meridionalis. In 
Plate X. fig- 1 of the same work, he gives a representation of 
a fossil molar discovered by Lecoq at Clermont, which exhi- 
bits similar characters. He refers to Nesti’s researches, and 
sums up by inferring that, as there are two living Elephants, 
so there were two fossil species — the one with attenuated 
plates, being the Mammoth of Siberia, the other with thick 
plates, as seen in specimens from Porentrui, Eomagnano, 
Monte Verde, Laufen (in Germany), and the Val d’Amo. He 
considered the facts sufficient, but^ assigned no other name to 
the second species than that of ^ Elephant de Malbattu,’ and 
awaited the results of further discovery for confirmation of 
the inference. 

Professor Owen has entered very fully into the question of 
distinct species, in the part devoted to EJeplias of his Eeport 
to the British Association for 1 84J5, and subsequently repro- 
duced in his separate work on the ^ British Fossil Mammalia.’ 
The result at which he arrived, after examining a vast num- 
ber of specimens, was that there had been only one species of 
fossil Elephant in Britain, namely, E, primigerdus ; and while 
fully recognizing the marked differences presented by mo- 
lars from different localities and different deposits, he had 
found so many intermediate gradations, that he was unable to 
draw a well-defined line between the thick-plated and 
thin-plated varieties. The consideration of the grounds upon 
which this opinion was founded will fall more properly into 
the discussion on the fossil species of Euelephas, In regard 
to E, meridionalis^ he alleges that the variety of molar {i.e, 
thick-plated) on which this proposed species is founded occurs 
not only in England, but in Siberia and as far north as 
Eschscholtz Bay ; ^ and, in proof, he appeals to the specimens 
described by Buckland in the appendix to the ‘ Voyage of the 
Blossom.’ Professor Owen refers to this thick-plated variety 
of the Mammoth certain British molars, which will be noticed 
in the sequel, as belonging to E, (Loxod,) meridionalis. I 
may remark that the conclusions to which I have been led on 
all the points involved in the question of distinct species or 
varieties in the European fossil Elephants are widely dif- 

I got yesterday from Mr. Christy th$ j merii1ionali% although the plates are a 
molar of the Elephant from the Ural little more approximated than usual. If 
mountains. It is certainly neither of really from the Ural mountains, it is of 
E. primigenim nor of K. antiquus, and great importance. — letter to M. Lartct, 
BO far as the evidence goes it is of E. Dec. 31, 1863. — [Ed.J 
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ferent from those set forth in the ‘ Eeport to the British 
ABSOoiation ’ and in the ^ British Fossil Mammalia.’ 

Early in 1844^ my attention was directed to the European 
fossil Mephants as subjects of comparison vdth the Indian 
fossil species from the ^walik hills. I had satisfied myself, 
upon the indisputable evidence of entire crania and well-pro- 
nounced dental distinctions, that, exclusive of the Stegodons, 
there were three Indian fossil species of El^haa^ two from 
the Miocene Sewalik deposits, namely, E, {Euelefphm) Hym- 
dricus and E, (Loxodon) planifrons^ and one from the Pliocene 
beds of the Nerbudda, E. (Euelephas) Namadicm^ which were 
as distinct as the two existing species are from each other. 
On comparing them with British specimens, I found that 
there was one series among the latter which resembled the 
molars of E. (Loxod.) planifronsy and that they were chiefiy 
derived from the ^ Norwich Crag ’ or its vicinity ; while an- 
other series, found in vast abundance on the ‘ Oyster-bed ’ 
and in other localities along the Norfolk coast and elsewhere 
in England, differed constantly from characteristic specimens 
of the Mammoth of the superficial glacial deposits, and were 
closely allied to E, {Euelephas) Namorfirws from the Nerbudda. 
I was in this manner convinced that there were two British 
fossil species, besides E. primigenim and E, (Loxodon) priscus. 
The prevailing opinion, at that time, among the best geolo- 
gical authorities in England, was that the Crag deposits were 
either of a Miocene or very old Pliocene age. On referring 
to the description and figures given by Nesti, Croizet, and 
Jobert, and by Cuvier, of molars attributed to E. meridionalis^ 
I found that they were so indecisive, either from their re- 
duced scale or their imperfect execution, that it was impos- 
sible to identify the British specimens satisfactorily by them ; 
and in the metropolitan collections I could discover no good 
series of Val d’Arno specimens to assist me. In consequence, 
I came to the conclusion, but hastily as it proved, that the 
fossil species from the Norfolk coast and fluviatile beds of the 
Thames Valley was the same as the extinct Elephant of the 
Val d’Amo ; and the figures illustrative of it in the ^ Fauna 
Antiqua Sivalensis ’ were published under the name of E. 
meridionalisy while those from the ‘ Crag ’ and superjacent 
‘ Elephant-beds’ were designated E. antiqmiSy under the im- 
pression that it was the oldest of European Elephants then 
known. But, on paying a visit afterwards to the Oxford 
Museum, I foimd Val d’Arno specimens in Dr. Buckland’s 
collection which satisfied me that I had made a mistake, and 
that the ^ Crag ’ molars were identical with those of E. meri^ 
dionalis. It was too late to correct the error in the published 
plates ; and it appeared to me that less confusion would arise 
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from my continuing, in the subsequent plates, the nomencla- 
ture which I had adopted in the earlier ones, than if altered 
names were partially introduced, as I intended to give a full 
correction of the whole in the letter-press. I regret to find 
that the delay in the publication of this correction has led to 
a ^ood deal of misconception and to misgiving as to the 
vaUdity of the species both at home and abroad. I beg leave 
to explain now, that all the plates bearing the name of K 
meridionaUs in the ^ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ including the 
outline-figures of crania in Plate XLEE., belong to E. wati- 
qvAiSj wl^e those that bear the latter name belong to E. 
{Loxodon) meridionals.^ In the descriptions which follow 
they will be cited as such. 

Before entering upon the details of the British specimens 
of E. meridionalisy I think it best to communicate the results 
of my examination of the Tuscan collections, as the evidence 
furnished by all parts of the skeleton is more complete and 
abundant in them than anywhere else. 

A. Tuscan Specimens. — The Grand Ducal Museum at 
Florence contains seven crania, or considerable portions of 
crania, of this species. One of these, a late acquisition, is 
attached to a mounted skeleton, the trunk part of which is 
complete, but the extremities wanting. Another specimen 
consists of a crushed cranium, with the lower jaw attached, 
containing the three milk molars, more or less consolidated 
both above and below, in situ. The first milk molar is free 
from wear, proving that the animal must have died, if not in 
the foetal state, at least very soon after its birth. Another 
specimen, also of a young calf, shows both maxillaries, with 
the palate and floor of the nasal cavity entire, the rest of the 
cranium being wanting. The two anterior milk molars in 
this specimen, and in the corresponding lower jaw, are worn 
to a degree indicative of the animal having been about a year 
old. There are five adult crania, indicating by the form of 
the tusks both sexes. Three of those described by Nesti, of 
enormous size, are still extant. In another, of a very old 
animal, the tusks are beautifully perfect. Another speci- 
men, limited to the incisive sheaths, also shows the tusks in 
their natural position quite perfect. There are numerous 
lower jaws and bones of the extremities of colossal dimen- 
sions, and an abundance of detached molars of aU ages and 
in every stage of wear. These Elephantine molars (including 
probably both E. meridionalis and E, (Euelephas) antiquus) 
were so common in the Val d’Amo, near Figlinie, that the 


* This correction must be taken with the important qualification already pointed 
out in Yol, i. p. 443, note 1. — [En.] 
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peasants were formerly in the habit of using them pro** 
miscnously with boulders in constructing the stone- walls 8U3>- 
rounding their fields. The osteologicfU materials available 
for the determination of the Val d^Amo Elephant, which exist 
in the Florentine Museum, are therefore as abundant, and 
nearly as complete, as those of the Mammoth at Moscow. 

a. Upper Milh Molars . — The beautiful specimen comprising 
both maxillaries shows the two front or antepenultimate and 
penultimate milk molars in place on both sides, the alveolar 
part of the third being wanting. The antepenultimate, on the 
right side, is perfectly entire in its contour, but well worn. 
The general form is a broad oval, narrowest in front and 
broadest in the middle. It presents three principal ridges, 
with a front and back talon. The discs of wear are very 
wide (antero-posteriorly), with thick enamel-plates, exactly 
like fig. 4 of Plate IX. of Cuvier’s ^ Ossemens Fossiles.’ The 
dimensions of this tooth are *95 inch in length by *75 inch in 
width at the second ridge where broadest. 

The penultimate upper milk molar of the same specimen 
is fully formed and consolidated. It presents a broad oblong 
crown, narrow in front, but wide behind, composed of six 
principal ridges, with a front and back talon. The anterior 
talon and three first ridges are touched by wear, the other 
tliree being intact. The ridges are wide apart, and the discs 
of wear show thick enamel-plates. The enamel-surface, 
where denuded of cement^ is very rugose from deep and in- 
tricate grooving, as is seen in specimens from the Crag. The 
tooth bears no mark of pressure behind from an impelling 
last milk molar. The dimensions are: length of crown, 
2’5 in. by 1*1 in. of width at first ridge, and 1*6 in. at the fifth 
ridge where broadest. The height of the crown at the fifth 
ridge is also 1*6 in., the tooth thus presenting at a very early 
age one of the distinctive marks of the species, namely, a 
proportionally broad crown, with a low elevation to the ridges. 

The original of fig. 4. of Plate IX. of the ^ Ossemens Fos- 
siles ’ is also a penultimate upper milk molar, of which a part 
is worn away. What remains presents five ridges and a hind 
talon well worn. The ridges are wide apart, with thick 
enamel plates. 

The last (third) upper milk molar is seen in a detached 
specimen in the Florentine Museum (marked No. 98), the 
cement of which is covered with dendritic crystallizations of 
manganese. It is well worn, but quite entire, showing the 
anterior talon and the disc of pressure against the preceding 
tooth. The crown presents eight ridges, besides a front and 
back talon. All of them are more or less touched by wear,' 
but none confluent, except the first with its adjoining talon. 
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The iliree anterior ones present contumons transrerse' discs, 
witii thick onplaited enamel, the outer sur&ce of which, 
where in conb^ with the cement, shows a crimped edge 
caused bj the section intercepting the superficial grooves. 
The third disc exhibits a small mesial loop in front. The 
fourth and fifth ridges show each three distinct transversely 
oblong discs, with about three digitations to each. The sixth 
and seventh show five distinct oval or roundish discs. The 
apex of the eighth ridge is barely touched, the posterior 
talon being enveloped by cement. The general contour of 
the crown is a broad oblong. The ridges are separated by 
wide open intervals, and the enamel-plates are thick. The 
dimensions of the specimen are : — 

Extreme length of crown, 4*Gin. Width of ditto at first ridge, 2*0 in. Width at 
seventh ridge, 2*6 in. Height of seventh ridge, barely worn only, 2*0 in. 

From these dimensions, it will be seen that the length of the 
crown is less than twice the width, and that the width 
exceeds the height of Lhe seventh ridge ; or, in other words, 
a broad crown with low ridges, wide discs, and thick enamel. 

b. Upper True Molars . — The antepenultimate (or fourth of 
the entire series in the order of antero-posterior succession) 
is presented in situ in a mutilated cranium of a semi-adult 
and probably female Elephant, which comprises both maxil- 
laries with two molars in each, and the incisive bone of the 
left side with the corresponding tusk. The anterior of the 
molars is the antepenultimate, the crown of which is so faf 
advanced in wear that the anterior ridges are ground down 
into a common flat disc. There are six distinct discs of as 
many ridges behind, with a talon. The enamel is very thick, 
with deep grooving on the exterior surface, but scarcely any 
plaiting. The digital tips of the little-wom back ridges are 
thick, well separated, and they yield well-defined rings by 
abrasion. It is inferred that the crown possessed eight 
ridges besides the talons. 

A detached left antepenultimate, entire as regards the 
crown, but without fangs, shows nine ridges with a front 
and back talon; the first two ridges are worn, the next 
intact. It agrees with the specimens above described in the 
leading characters of well-separated ridges, with thick un- 
plaited enamel, and a low elevation to the plates, the dimen- 
sions being : — 

Length of crown, 6*2 in. Width of ditto in front, 2*4 in. Height of the third 
ridge, 3*8 in. Height of the eighth, 3*1 in. 

Another detached antepenultimate shows only eight ridges 
besides a front and back talon. It has the three first ridges 
barely touched by wear, showing annular discs. The enamel 
is very thick and rugous, the digitations are deeply divided 
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and distinct, and the ridges wide apart. The lengih of the 
crown of this specimen is 6^ inches. The other ^luensions 
were not taken. The number of plates in the antt^penulti- 
mate upper molar appears to vary from eight to nine. 

Of the penultimate upper (fifth in the order of succession) 
molar there are numerous noble specimens in the Florentine 
Gallery. One of the left side, having the enamel tinged 
black, and grey cement, shows nine principal ridges and a 
front and back talon. The first four ridges only are worn ; 
the digitations are thick, well-separated, and distinct, the 
ridges wide apart, the crown broad, and the height low. The 
dimensions of this specimen are : — 

Length of crown, about 9*0 in. Width of ditto at first ridge, 8*2 in. Width of 
ditto at base of fiitn, 4*0 in. Extreme height of fifth ridge, 5*4 in. 

In this specimen we have an illustration of the constancy of 
the distinctive characters — ^namely, a broad crown and the 
height of the enamel-ridges, not much exceeding the width, 
being nearly in the ratio of 11 : 8. 

Another detached penultimate upper molar, having the 
first five ridges worn, shows ten ridges and a talon. The 
digitations in this case are so distinct that the discs of each 
of the first three ridges present three subordinate discs. The 
dimensions of this specimen are : — 

Length of crown, 8*75 in. Width of crown at first ridge, 3*5 in. Height of 
crown at sixth ridge, unworn, 6*2 in. 

This tooth exhibits all the distinctive characters noted of the 
other teeth. The number of plates in the penxiltimate upper 
molar of E. meridionalis appears to range from nine to ten. 

Of the third or last upper true molar (sixth in the order of 
succession) there are numerous specimens in the Florentine 
Museum, some of them in ntu in entire crania, others de- 
tached. They are distinctly shown in good 2>reservation in 
three huge male skulls, with enormous tusks, and in one 
female (P) head with smaller tusks ; but in each of these 
cases the most anterior ridges are, from extreme age, worn 
out; and I prefer drawing an illustration from a perfect 
detached specimen for the exact determination of the ridge- 
formula. Among the most instructive of these are a pair 
belonging to opposite sides, and so much alike that they 
were probably of the same individual. The molar of the 
right side (No. 9,261 of the old Cat. Florent. Mus.) shows 
thirteen ridges, besides talons. The discs of the first two 
ridges and talon are nearly confluent into one common wide 
surface ; but the presence of the large anterior fang proves 
that no part of the crown is lost in front. The eight 
succeeding ridges are more or less abraded, the three last 
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being intact. In consequence of the plane of advanced wear 
intercei>ting the ridges obliquely, the enamel-plates appear 
to slope a great deal where they emerge from the cement, 
and the edges project much above it. The ninth ridge, 
which is but slightly abraded, exhibits eight or nine distinct 
thick digitations. The crown contracts a good deal towards 
the hind talon, which is enveloped by a thick mass of cement. 
The principal dimensions are — 

Extreme length of crown, about 11*0 in. Width of crown at the fourth ridge, 
4*8 in. Widti^of ditto at base of ninth ridge, 4*0 in. Height of enamel-plate at 
tenth ridge, 4*5 in. 

In this specimen, aU the characters noticed as distinctive of 
the anterior true molars are strongly marked. There are 
thirteen main ridges in a length of 11 inches, being an 
average of about 0*85 inch to each ; and, taking the talons 
into account as distinct ridges, there would stiU be an ave- 
rage of about O' 75 inch to each ridge. The relatively low 
elevation of the ridges and the very great width of the 
crown are also remarkable. 

The last molars present in the crania above referred to 
differ in no respect from the one just described, more than 
is necessarily dependent on their more advanced state of 
detrition. The lower down they are ground the wider is the 
expansion of each disc, and the more approximated are the 
enamel-plates of the contiguous ridges. In all of them the 
enamel-plates are thick, deeply channelled on the outer 
surface, but hardly ever plaited, the inner edge being even 
or disposed in easy flexures. 

A very fine illustration of the characters of the palate and 
two last true molars on either side is presented by the Monte 
Pulgnasco specimen discovered by Cortesi, and figured by 
him in the ^ Saggi Geologici,^ tab. 1, fig. 1. It was found at 
no great distance from the classic cranium of Monte Zago, 
upon which Cuvier founded liis Rhinoceros le2>torhinus, as an 
extinct species devoid of any bony partition between the 
nostrils. Both specimens are now preserved in the Natui'al 
History Museum of Milan, and, by the permission of Dr. 
Emilio Cornalia, I had an opportunity of examining them 
minutely. The precise identification of both is of consider- 
able importance in the general argument of the Mammalian 
Faima of the Pliocene period in Europe. The skull of the 
Ehinoceros is exactly as Cuvier in the first instance, and 
Dr. Cornalia subsequently described it, i. e. without a trace 
of an external nasal septum. The mutilated cranium of the 
Elephant is a superb fragment, comprising the maxillaries 
and palate, with the penultimate and last true molars of R. 
merid/ionalis. The penultimate is nearly worn out, the discs 
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of the last foiir ridges being confluent in the middle, but 
separated laterally by a ‘Dedalian^ channel-machfleris,. show- 
ing the thick unplaited laminaB characteristic of the sjpecies. 
!rhe last molar presents from twelve to thirteen principal 
ridges, with front and back talons. Five of these ridges are 
worn, the rest are intact and enveloped by cement. The 
crown is very broad ; the thick digitations have their apices 
worn off into circular discs, exactly as in the Val d’Amo 
specimens, and the ridges are low relatively to the width of 
the crown. The opposite lines of teeth converge in front. 
The figure of this specimen, given by Cortesi, is very imper- 
fect in execution, and inexact. Fig. 2 of the same plate, a 
supposed representation of the lower jaw, is made up of two 
fragments of opposite sides joined by their anterior ends, 
and therefore highly deceptive. The tusks of this cranium 
are of enormous dimensions, and yield an oval section with 
diameters of 9^ by 7^ inches. Other bones of the same 
skeleton are preserved in the Milan Collection, one of them 
being a sacrum of immense size. 

c. Lower Milk Molars . — The antepenultimate and penulti- 
mate milk molars, beautifully preserved, are present in a fine 
specimen of a young lower jaw of the same age as the 
fragment comprising the corresponding upper teeth. The 
two fragments are considered by the authorities of the 
Museum to be upper and lower of the same individual, and 
they agree exactly in their mineral condition and appear- 
ance. On the right side the antepenultimate is wanting ; 
on the left it exhibits a well-worn crown, composed of three 
principal ridges with front and back talons. It is much 
smaller and more compressed in front than the uj^j^cr tooth, 
and in the general form it is somewhat cusp-sha])ed, like the 
corresponding tooth of the Sewalik E, {Loxod.) \)lanifrons. 

The penultimate (or second) inferior milk molar presents 
six principal ridges, besides a front and back talon; the 
three anterior ones more or less worn, the next intact. 
Making allowance for the difference of upper and lower, the 
tooth is exactly like the corresponding penultimate above. 
The plates are thick, and the ridges wide apart, the vallicular 
intervals being but imperfectly covered with cement. On 
tljLC right side there are about six loose unconsolidated plates 
of the third milk molar in the alveolar cavity ; on the left 
side only the empty alveolus. The principal dimensions of 
the specimen are : — 

United length of the two milk molars, 3’0 in. Length of the first, 0*7 in. Length 
of the second, 2*4 in. Width of ditto at first ridge, 0*8 in. Interval between the 
anterior edges of the two milk molars, 1*7 in. 

The last milk molar is beautifully preserved in an older 
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jaw, altliough still young, comprising the right ramus, with 
the remains of the second milk molar in front, and the 
empty alveolus of the antepenultimate true moW behind. 
The age of the interposed third milk molar is therefore very 
pointedly indicated. The crown presents eight principal 
ridges, with front and back talons. The four anterior ridges 
alone are affected by wear — the first showing two distinct, 
curved and reniform discs, with the convexity in firont ; the 
second, three continuous but separate discs ; third, four ; 
the fourth barely abraded, but exhibiting the rings of five 
digitations. The tooth, in its longitudined direction, has the 
usual curve, being concave on the outer side. The ridges 
are wide apart, and enwrapped by an enormous layer of 
cement, very much as in the young teeth of E. {Loosod.) pZo- 
nifrons. In its general form, the crown differs notably from 
the second milk molar, in presenting a nearly uniform width 
from front to rear. There is no indication of plication in 
the enamel of the plates, nor any outlying mesial loops. The 
specimen is hard and heavy, resembling in its mineral con- 
dition the hard Sewalik fossHs when a little weathered. The 
dimensions of the tooth are : — 

Length of crown, 4*6 in. Width of ditto at first ridgo, 1*6 in. Width of ditto 
at fifth ridge, 1*8 in. 

Another very fine detached specimen of the last milk 
molar, lower left, with the first four ridges worn, shows also 
eight principal ridges, besides talons. Posteriorly it is de- 
nuded of cement ; the ridges are wide apart, and the enamel 
very deeply grooved, as in Crag sx)ecimens, the grooving 
being strongly marked below, and disappearing towards the 
ax)ices of the ridges. Hence a corresj^ondiug difference in 
the edging of the enamel-plates, according to the stage of 
detrition. This specimen is very ferruginous, and might 
pass for a ‘ Crag’ fossil. The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 4*7 in. Width at first ridge, 1*5 in. Width at fifth ridgo, 1*85 
in. Height of onamol-plate at fifth ridge, 2*3 in. 

Another smaller-sized detached specimen of the same 
tooth shows only seven principal ridges, with front and back 
talons, proving that there may be a difference of one ridge, 
more or less, in the ridge-formula of the last lower milk 
molar. Taking the data furnished by the young jaws, upper 
and lower, and using £c as a symbol for the talons, the ^ ridge- 
formula’ of the milk-series in jE?. (Loxod,) meridionalis is 
proved to be thus : — 

Milk moloTR. 
xZx + + xSx^ 

x3x + x6x f x8x 

This specimen is also very ferruginous and ^ Crag ’-looking. 
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<!• Lower True Molars . — The antepenultimate truc‘ molar is 
represented by a finely preserved detached tooth of the right 
side, having the crown and fangs complete. It presents 
eight ridges, with the usual talons. The large undivided 
anterior fang supports two ridges, and the anterior end bears 
the pit of pressure against the preceding tooth, proving the 
crown to be entire. The first four ridges are worn low, 
exhibiting thick enamel-plates, more or less grooved or chan- 
nelled exteriorly, and thus presenting a spurious appearance 
of crimping, but unplaited, on the inner border. The disc 
is but slightly expanded in the middle, and without angu- 
lari^. The last three ridges have only the tips of the 
digitations abraded, showing very distinct rings of thick 
enamel, free fipom grooving or plaiting. The ridges are all 
well in relief from the cement, and wide apart. The fangs 
supporting the last four ridges are confiuent into a common 
shell. The principal dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 5*5 in. Width of ditto at second ridge, 2 25 in. Width of 
ditto at seventh ridge, 2*0 in. Height of croi»u at seventh ridge, 2*3 in. 

This tooth, though of larger dimensions and with a much 
greater relative width than the last milk molar, retains the 
same number of plates. 

The same tooth is presented in sifu^ in a mutilated left 
ramus of the lower jaw, containing the last milk molar worn 
low, and the antepenultimate true molar nearly intact. Like 
the specimen described, the crown is composed of eight 
principal ridges, with talons. The anterior talon and three 
front ridges are a little worn, the others entire. The spe- 
cimen is red and ferruginous, like molars from the ‘ Crag.^ 
The dimensions are ; — 

Length of crown, (5*1 in. Width of ditto at first ridge, 2*4 in. Height of fifth 
ridge, 4*0 in. 

The penultimate or second time molar (fifth in antero- 
posterior succession, and third of the ‘ intermediate ’ molars) 
of the lower jaw, is well shown by a detached tooth of the 
left side, the crown and fangs of which are comjdete. It 
jiresents nine principal ridges, followed by a smaller tenth, 
and a talon-splent behind, so that it is ojien to regard it as 
having nine main ridges, with a front and complicated rear 
talon, or as having ten with a small talon. All the ridges 
are more or less worn. The tooth, in all its leading cha- 
racters, so closely resembles the others already described, 
except in the implied condition of larger size, that it is 
unnecessary to describe the ‘ crown in detail. The wide 
separation of the ridges, ample width of the discs of wear, 
thickness of the enamel-plates, and their freedom from pli- 
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cation, are exactly as in the other teeth. In the central 
discs there is a tendency to an annidar expansion or loop, 
which is directed backwards. In this specimen, also, the 
two first ridges are supported on a single fang, and the 
posterior ridges on a sheU of confluent fangs. The dimen- 
sions are : — 

Length of crown, 7*8 in. Width of ditto in front, 2*2 in. Width of ditto at the 
seventh ridge, 8*3 in. 

The same tooth is presented in numerous fragments of the 
lower jaw, but, in most instances, more or less mutilated or 
worn out, so as to be less adapted for a distinctive descrip- 
tion in reference to the ridge-formula. 

Of the third or last lower true molar detached specimens 
are numerous in the Florentine Museum, besides a quantity 
of lower jaws containing it in situ. 

One mutilated man^bular fragment of the left ramus 
contains the entire tooth, but not of the largest size, and 
probably of a female. The crown presents thirteen ridges, 
with a talon in front and a small talon behind. Of these, the 
anterior ten ridges are more or less worn — the first three into 
a continuous disc ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth show a tendency 
to annular expansion (an outlying denticle) in the middle, 
the loop of enamel being invariably appended to the posterior 
plate of enamel. The seventh, eighth, and ninth ridges have 
each about six distinct rotmdish discs, indicating the same 
number of massive digitations, with very thick enamel. The 
tooth contracts very much behind. In all respects the discs 
of wear agree with those of the other teeth already described. 
The dimensions are : — ^ 

Extreme length of the crown, 10*25 in. Width of ditto at second ridge, 2*7 in. 
Width at third ridge whore widest, 3*3 in. Width at oightli ridge, 3*0 in. 

The summits of the worn plates of enamel, in this specimen, 
are remarkable for projecting about iVtlis of an inch above 
the cement ; and, as usual (for the reason already given), the 
salient machserides recline towards the talon. 

A very remarkable detached last lower molar, right side, in 
which the grinding-surface is somewhat contorted (as de- 
scribed of Hj. priscusy aihtea, p. 102), presents the unusual 
number of fifteen ridges to the crown, with a complicated 
talon. The large anterior fang and part of the first ridge are 
broken off. The tooth is singular in this respect, that al- 
though eleven of the ridges are worn, and the anterior ones 
low down, none of the discs are confluent across, the crown 
being traversed longitudinally by a deep fissure filled with 
cement, dividing it into two unequal portions, two-thirds be- 
longing to the inner and one-third to the outer. Throughout 
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the csowi is a great tendency to distinctness in the 
digital processes. The cement in this specimen is m a great 
measnre denuded. The plates of enamel project high above 
tlie level of the cement. The enamel is very black and highly 
rugous at the sides of the crown, with transverse wavy grooves. 
The dimensions are : — 

Extreme length, IS'O in. Width in front, abont 4*0 in. Oreateet width near the 
middle, 4*8 in. Greatest height of the plates behind, only 4*9 in. 

From the abnormal characters of this molar, it cannot be 
safely taken for a guide as to the ridge-formula. The dis- 
tortion of the crown may account for the unusual number 
of ridges. I have seen a still more remarkable case of similar 
malformation in a British fossil molar of E. {Euelephds) cwi- 
tiquus. 

Another weathered or decomposed lower last molar of the 
right side is entire in front, but deficient in the posterior 
talon. The crown presents twelve ridges and a front talon. 
The enamel in this specimen is very thick and rugous. The 
dimensions are : — 

Extremo length of crown, about 11*5 in. Width of tho second ridge (enamel 
Burfaco), 3*5 in. Width of tho sixth, 3*7 in. Height of tho eighth plate, 5*0 in. 

The number of ridges in the last lower molar is inferred to 
vary from thirteen to fifteen. A similar but still greater va- 
riation is known to occur in all the species of Euelephds^ and 
it in no respects throws uncertainty upon the constancy of the 
ridge-formula in the other teeth. 

e. Premolars. — From the close affinity of the molar teeth 
in E, {Loxodon) planifrons and E. {Loxodon) meridionalis I in- 
stituted a close search in the latter for the premolar teeth, 
which are so remarkably developed in the former ; but T could 
detect no indication of their presence. (See antea^ p, 93.) 

f. Bidge-formula. — Taking the data yielded by the pre- 
ceding descriptions, and using » as a symbol for the talons, 
the ridge-formula of the true molars in E. {Loxodon) meri- 
dionalis appears to be thus : — 

arSar + ar( 8-9 )ar + 3x 
xSx + a:( 8-9 )ar+( 13-1 6 )ar ' 

and for the whole series, milk and permanent, rejecting 
talons : — 

Milk molars. Tme moluo. 

3 + 6 + 8. _8 + (»-9) + 18 

3 + 6 + 8’ 8 + (8-9) + 13-16' 

If this be compared with the ridge-formula of E. {Loxodon) 
Africanus and E. {Loxodon) planifrons {antea, pp. 90 & 91), 
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it will at once be perceived that they agree in the hypisome- 
rous character of tiie intermediate mol^, here indicated as 
distinctive of the group from Euel^hag, the obvious difference 
being that, besides a greater number of plates in the last true 
mol^, upper and lower, the cipher 8 prevails in E. men- 
dimaUs, and the ciph^ 7 in tiie others. lu order to show 
how essentially distinct the Italian fossil species is in its 
molars from E. {Eaelephas) primigenim, I may anticipate the 
results to be found in the sequel, so far as to contrast the 
ridge-formula of the true Mammoth,* viz. ; — 

UUlc molan. Trne molan. 

4 + 8 + 12. 12 + (16-18) + 24 

4 + 8 + 12’ 12 + (16-18) + 24-27. 

For tlie manner in which this diflference operates in modifying 
the form and relative proportions of the alternate layers of 
ivory, enamel, and cement, I may refer to the longitudinal and 
vertical sections of the molars, represented in fig. 1 of PL L, 
and fig. 5, PI. II. of the ^ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ the former 
being of the Mammoth, the latter of E. (Loxodon) planifrons, 
in which the section closely resembles that of E. (Loxodon) 
meridionalie. (Eeproduced in PL V. fig. 3 and PL IV. fig. 2 
of vol. i.) 

g. Characters of the TusJcs, — In some of the crania the tusks 
are preserved entire ; and the specimens are sufficiently 
abundant to furnish a correct idea of their form and direction. 
In one cranial fragment, comprising the imited incisive bones, 
they are finely preserved in their natural position. In this 
case, the extruded portions diverge for some little distance in 
a straight line ; they are then directed outwards, and curve 
gradually upwards and inwards, so that the points are closely 
approximated. When this incisive fragment is placed erect, 
the included area (between the tusks) gives a truncate, ovate, 
or lyrate outline, with the point towards the tips. Viewed 
sidewise, they appear to be produced forwards and upwards 
in a very gentle curve. On the whole, they do not differ 
much in this instance from varieties seen in the existing In- 
dian Elephant. In the majority of cases they diverge, and 
are produced forwards and upwards in an easy curve, with the 
points directed outwards, very much as in the African Ele- 
phant, or in the skeleton of Mastodon Ohioticus in the British 


* You will observe that this formula pJanifrons and E. Tlym^ricuBt but is 
is very different from that of the exist- nearest the latter, which it also closely 
ing Asiatic Elephant, and of the EucUpk. rosemblos in the form of the cranium. — 
anttqutis (the true one) of Chartres and LeUrr from Dr. F. to M. Larfet, Florencey 
Grays in Essex. The E. Ttieridionalia July 17, 1866, See also p. 176, note . — 
formula is intermodiato between E. [Ed.] 
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Museum, figured by Owon.^ They never present the pro- 
nounced arc, sometimes amounting to three-fourths of a 
circle, "which is seen in large tusks of the Mammoth, nor the 
double or spiral cuiwe so characteristic of the latti^r species. 
When attached to the cranium, they are oftmi found in the ma- 
trix, lying flat, and curved horizontally outwards liL(' a sickle, 
in the Th eristocmdodo'n -fashion m grotesquely repre sented by 
Koch in his fanciful restorations of the 'N'ortli Americiin 
Mastodon. This I believe to be an accident,* after the de- 
composition of the soft parts, from torsion of the tusks within 
their alveoli, in consequence of the excessive weight of the 
extruded portions. It occurs only in the largest specimens, 
and the tusks have been icstored in this position in some of 
the crania in the Florentine Museum. In one enormous skull, 
a late acquisition, there is but a single tusk, on the right 
side. On the left, the alveolus is in a great measure filled 
up, but not withered, which would indicate that the left tusk 
had been lost late in life. The borders of the incisive sheaths, 
in this case, diverge widely apart and suddenly. In the 
Indian Elephant, the tusks are sometimes broken with prodi- 
gious violence in combats between savage males, and the 
fracture may take place either within or outside the alveolar 
sheaths. My colleague, Sir Proby Cautley, has witnessed 
an accident of the kind in, an Elephant-fight at Kotah, in 
Central India. 

The tusks attain an enormous size, commensurate vnth the 
colossal stature and bulk of this species. In a huge male 
cranium, having the zygomatic arches entire, they measure 
outside the incisive sheaths 24 inches in girth. A detached 
fragment of another tusk measures about 25^ inches; the 
section is nearly circular. A polished frustum of another 
yields upwards of 27 inches in girth, being an average 
diameter of 9 inches. The section varies between round and 
ellij)tical. In a finely preserved cranium, in which the tusks 
are entire, they measure C feet 9 inches, including the alveolar 
portion, vrith a diameter of 5 inches. Cuvier gives the di- 
mensions of only a single Tuscan tusk, namely, 6 feet 8 inches 
long. A specimen of fossil tusk from Rome, j)resented to the 
Paris Gallery by the Due de la Rochefoucault and M. Des- 
niarets, measures fully 28 inches in girth {vide Cuv. Oss. Foss, 
tom. i. p. 173). It is probably of Ji/. mcrid/ionalis. 

In varieties of one of the living species, the tusks are known 
to vary so considerably in their contour and in direction that 
no absolute distinctive characters can safely be founded upon 

* British Fossil Mammalia, p. 298, | Warrm’s ‘ Mastodon iriffantous,’ Boston, 

1852. 

* Soc tho frontispiece and p. 88 of | 
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them. All that can be said of the Val d’Amo specimens is, 
that they are invariably without the double or spiral curva- 
ture and circular arc, with recurved points, which are so 
generally observable in the tusks of the Mammoth, and that 
they most resemble those of the African Elephant. 

h. Cranium, — The characters yielded by the ridge-formula 
are so pronounced, and so distinctive of E. meridionalis from 
E. })rimi(fmius^ that the inquiry is immediately suggested, 
‘ Are they borne out by a corresponding amount of difference 
in the foi m of the cranium ? ^ The reply is in the affirmative ; 
but I cannot pretend to establish this part of the case with 
the pre(‘ision and metrical jjroofs which I have endeavoured 
to adduce in regard to the teeth. This duty should devolve 
upon some of the anatomists or palseontologists of Italy. The 
time and means of access at the disposal of a mere traveller 
are unequal to the satisfactory accomjdishment of a laborious 
task of this nature. But it is to be hoj)ed that the deside- 
ratum will not continue long unfulfilled. In the remarks 
which foUow, I shall combine the results of my own observa- 
tions with those of Nesti, which I was enabled to verify at 
riorence, and with the avowal that they are to be considered 
more as a contribution ‘ pour servir ^ than as an exact or 
complete description of the subject.^ 

The following materials, in relation to the cranium, exist 
in the Museum at Florence : — 

1. A very young cranium with the lower jaw attached, 
containing the earliest milk-teeth unworn. It is complete, 
but crushed. Nesti mentions that he had seen another fcetal 
cranium in the possession of Count Bardi. 

* The Grand Dukes of Tuscany have of the Palazzo Pitti. The patronage of 
long evinced the enlightened spirit of pa- the Court has been for centuries be- 
tronage of science and the liberal arts stowed upon the wax-models of the Mu- 
which was bequeathed to them by the seum, but withheld from the magnificent 
illustrious Medici. But art-worship, and fossil remains that are laid out under 
reverence of the relics of Galileo, have the same roof. Except a few and made- 
cast some branches of inquiry into the quate memoirs by Nesti, nothing worthy 
cold shade of disregard. The Grand of the subject has been brought out in 
Ducal Museum at Plorenco contains a Italy upon these Tuscan collections dur- 
colloction of Mammalian remains from ing the last half century ; and it is not 
the Pliocene deposits of the Val d’Arno, overstating the fact to say that the pro- 
unrivalled in Europe both for their gress of rosoarch on the extinct faunas 
abundance and for the perfect condition of the Upper Tertiary formation in Eu- 
in which they are preserved. Elsewhere rope has been retarded a quarter of a 
palajontologists are compelled to grope century in consequence. Had those col* 
their way by the faint light of mutilated lections been yielded either by Siberia 
specimens ; there the fossil remains of or by the northern part of the valley of 
the same forms are presented entire. A the Po, the general results would have 
good monograph, liberally illustrated, been familiar knowledge long ago. At 
upon the fossil Mammalia of the Val present, a journey to Florence is the 
d’Arno would reflt^ct as bright a lustre only means of becoming acquainted 
on tlio Ibilian diadem as do the chefs- with thorn. 
d*<xuvre of the Tribune or the Galleries 
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2. Another very young cranial fragment, comprising both 
maxiUaries, palate, milk molars on either side, and the lower 
jaw detached, in fine preservation. 

3. The cranium C of Nesti’s description,* and i ('presented 
reversed in figs. 1 and 2 of his plate, copied in outline in 
figs. 19 of Pis. XLn. and XLIV. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Si- 
valensis,’ under the misnomer of E. anfl(/mis. li is nearly 
perfect in the fi'ontal and occipital regions, condyles, maxil- 
laries, and molars, but imperfect in the facial portion, the 
border of the nas^ opening being broken, together with the 
terminal portion of the incisive alveoli and the zygomatic 
arches. Since Nesti’s figures were taken, this specimen has 
suffered considerable damage, the upper lamina of the right 
incisive alveolus having disappeared, together with the salient 
tip of the nasals and the lateral margin including the left 
orbit. The last molar is present on either side, far advanced 
in wear. (See PI. 1. fig. 11, and PI. II. fig. 16.) 

4. The cranium A of Nesti’s references, fig. 3, comprising 
the palatine, maxillary, and temporal regions, the inferior 
part of the occiput, and the zygomatic arches, the only de- 
ficiency being in the facial region. The specimen, which is 
highly ferruginous, has now joined on to it the entire incisive 
sheaths (not represented in Nesti^s figure) and two enormous 
tusks, which are spread out horizontally in the Theristocau- 
hdon-jxmmer above noticed. Nesti, in his memoir, cites the 
tusks of this specimen as yielding a diameter of 0’26®, or 
10*2 inches. The last molar, much worn, is present on either 
side. 

5. Fragments of a cranium of colossal dimensions, com- 
prising, besides unjoined pieces, the maxiUaries, palate, and 
the last molar on either side, with the incisive bones entire, 
and of enormous size. They form a plane, at the distal end, 
of fuUy a metre in width (Nesti), or 39^ inches. The incisive 
alveoli diverge at their extremity, and contract veiy con- 
siderably upwards. This is cranium B of Nesti’s references, 
unfigured. The tusks in this specimen, according to Nesti, 
are only 0*19 , or 7^ inches in diameter, and the molar is 
11 inches long. 

6. A skuU, with very old molars, and the entire incisive 
sheaths, together with the tusks fcely preserved in their 
natural position. 

7. A cranium, mutilated as regards the incisive bones and 
zygomatic arches, with large tusks and much-worn molars ; 
very white in its mineral condition. 

> Lettero sopra alcune osRa fossili del nuova specie dell’ Elefanto (K. meridion^ 
Val d' Arno non per anco debcritto sulla o^w) fossilo del Val d’Amo. Pisa, 1 826 - 6 . 
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8. A cranium nearly entire, attached to the mounted trunk, 
with the incisive sheaths very long, perfect, parallel, and 
containing moderate-sized tusks. The upper and lower jaws 
of this specimen were fixed in apposition, concealing the 
crowns of the molars ; and I am imable to say, with confi- 
dence, that it belongs to J57. {Loxod.) meridionalis, 

9. A fragment, comprising the incisive alveoli, with the 
perfect tusks in their natural position and of moderate di- 
mensions. 

Viewed from the front aspect, the head is more depressed, 
and wider behind the temporal fossae, and the length of brow 
from the vertex to the tip of the nasals is markedly less in E. 
meridionalis than in E. primigenius. In the latter, the frontal 
region between the margins of the temporal ridges is broad ; 
in the former it is much narrower, being encroached upon by 
the temporal fossae. The bounding ridges sweep round by a 
bold curve into the post-orbitary processes in E. meHdionalis, 
somewhat in the manner represented in the cranium of E. 
{Stegod.) homhifrons (Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, PL XLIII. 
fig. 13), in which the fronto-parietal region is much con- 
s&cted, while in JS?. primigenivs they pass into the post- 
orbitary processes by a gentle sigmoid flexure. (See PL 1. 
figs. 6 and 15.) 

In the Indian Elephant the posterior border of the vertex 
is deeply emarginated by a re-entering sinus, corresponding 
with tiie upper termination of the occipital fossa ; in E. meri^ 
dionalis the line is transverse, the fossa being overarched by 
a produced fold of the vertex {vide Nesti, op. ciL, and PL I. 
fig. 11). 

The posterior orbitary process is very pointed and hooked ; 
the lachrymal tubercle is also pointed, while in E. primigeniuB 
it is thick and prominent. 

The nasals are salient, and terminate in an obtuse point ; 
they show no tendency to becoming Innately bifid as in the 
African Elephant (PL 1. fig. 10). 

The nasal aperture is situated considerably nearer the 
vertex in E. meiMionalis than in E.primigeniue ; the bounding 
margin presents a reniform outline with the cornua directed 
forwards, as in the latter and in E. {Evslephas) Hymdricfus 
(PL I. fig 12). 

In E. prvrmgemiis the incisive alveoli are very much elon- 
gated and parallel. The general plane of their upper surface 
meets the plane of the frontal at a slight angle, fix)m the al- 
veoli being a little inflected towards the molars. This involves 
a corresponding modificationinthe symphysis of the mandible, 
the diasteme descending nearly vertically, to terminate in a 
short pointed beak. An equally remarkable elongation of 
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the incisive alveoli is presented by Colonel Baker’s huge cra- 
nium in the British Museum, of the form named E. {Stegodon) 
Ocmesa in the ^ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ If the outline- 
profile (PL n. fig. 12) of this species be compared with 
that of the Mammoth (fig. 20), it will be seen that the plane 
of the incisives in the former is continuous with that of the 
frontal, with a tendency to obliquity forwards. The alveoli 
are parallel in this form, as in the Mammoth. 

In 11. meridiovalis the incisive alveoli are also much elon- 
gated ; but, instead of being parallel, in all the large crania 
they diverge from the sub-orbitary foramina on to their ex- 
tremity, where the divergence becomes sudden and as marked 
as in the Afncan Elej^hant. 

In the huge cranium No. 5 of the enumeration above, the 
width of the incisive bones at their distal end reaches the enor- 
mous sprefid of 89^ inches (Nesti). The inter-alveolar fossa, 
deep below the nasal aperture, soon becomes shallow and dis- 
appears entirely near the extremity of the bones, where an 
osseous plateau is interposed between the alveoli. This di- 
vergence of the incisive sheaths is seen in the Florentine 
specimen, represented by Cuvier in fig. 2 of PI. TX. of the 
Elephants, in the ^Osseinens Fossiles.’ In the Mammoth 
they are parallel and approximated, with an interposed fossa, 
throughout. 

The only exception to the character here indicated that I 
observed in the Museum of Florence is presented by the 
cranium No. 9 of the above list, in which the tusks are com- 
paratively small, indicating a female, and the specific identity 
of which was not well determined. In it the incisive sheaths 
are long, and, if not parallel, they are but slightly divergent, 
although more dilated than in the Mammoth. 

a. Lateral aspect , — When the head is rested on the plane 
of the molars, and regarded sidewise, the following points 
are observable : — 

1 . The short extent a nd concave arc of the surface between 
the vertex and the point of the nasal bones. In E, primi- 
genius the brow is also concave ; but the curve is gentle and 
distributed over a long surface, whereas in E, meridionalis it 
is shorter and more pronounced. The concavity is much 
greater than is represented in fig. 16 of PI. II., copied fi^om 
Nesti’s side-view of cranium No. 3 of the list, and it is still 
more pronounced in cranium No. 4, in which it approaches 
the concave arc presented by E, {Euelephas) Hysudricus (fig, 
17 of PI. II.) The ui>per occipital plane, as defined by 
the outline of the occipital bosses, meets the frontal plane 
nearly at a right angle, while the lower occipital plane joins 
on with the former at an open angle, somewhat resembling 
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the profile- view of the skull of E. Africamm (fig. 15, Plate 

11 .) . 

2. According to Nesti, the plane of the zygomatic arch is 
inclined to that of the molars at an angle of about 35®, while 
the two planes are nearly parallel in E, primigenius. In E. 
meridionalis they are also more elongated. 

3. The antero-posterior extent of the temporal fossa, in 
relation to its vertical height, increases progressively from B. 
primigmius through E. Itidictis to E. AfricanuSy being round 
in the latter and oval in the Indian Elephant. In E. meri- 
dlortalis the temporal fossa has a largo antcro-posterior ex- 
panse. According to Nesti, the proportions of length to 
height are in the Indian Elephant as 37:44, while in E, 
meridionalis they are as IG : 17. The difierence is still 
greater when the latter is compared with E. primigcnius, 

4. Corres 2 )onding with these proi)ortioiis, the distance 
from the auditory meatus to the nasal border is greater, and 
from the same point to the vertex less, in E. meridionalis 
than in the Mammoth. 

5. The incisive alveoli form elongated massive cylinders 
corresponding with the huge diameters of the tusks, but in- 
stead of forming an angle with the frontal plane, as in E, 
primigonitesy they are produced in the same plane, or with a 
little outward obliquity, in E. meridionalis. 

Occipital aspect . — The occiintal face is chiefly remark- 
able for two enormous bosses stretching from a little way 
above the condyles uj) to the vertex, and leaving between 
them a long and deej) deju'esbioii for the attachment of the 
ligamentuni nucha} and muscles of the neck. These bosses 
are continued on cither side into the 2 )rotuberant arches of 
the 2 >^i'rietals, that bound the tcm 2 )oral fossae towards the 
vertex. Nesti describes them as ‘ grassi tetreedri,^ with 
parallel faces where separated by the fossa, and as 2 >ointed 
towards the condyles. He regarded the spacious deep fossa 
as a distinctive mark fi’om E. primigenius. But Breyne, in 
his excellent descri 2 >tion of Messrs. Schmidt’s cranium of the 
Mammoth,* expressly states that there is ‘a peculiar and 
very remarkable sinus of the occi 2 )ital bone, deeper than an 
ostrich’s egg, serving in all a 2 ) 2 )earance for the insertion of 
the muscles of the neck.’ These occipital bosses are distinctly 
represented by two convex lines in Breyne’s profile figure, one 
of which is omitted in the copy reproduced by Cuvier.® Their 
develo 2 )ment varies in the Elephants, accorcUng to the age, 
sex, and size of the tusks in the individual. In some of the 
species, such as E, Namadiens and E. HymdricuSy the fossa 
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terminates upwards in a deep concave notcli of the vertex. 
In E. meridionalisy and also in a less degree in E. primigmiuSy 
it is overarched by a produced lamina of the vertex. I am 
unable to give any details as to the extent of the sphenoid 
alee in the Italian form. 

7 , Basal aspect. — One of the distinctive characters of the 
Mammoth, upon which Cuvier laid much stress, is the paral- 
lelism of the molars in the upper jaw. In E. meridionalisy 
young and old, they invariably converge, more or less, in 
front. In young specimens this convergence is very pro- 
nounced ; in the worn-out molars of very old crania it is less 
obvious. It is distinctively shown in the palate-specimen, 
fig. 1 of Plate VI. of Cortesi’s cranium, from Monte Pul- 
gnasco. 

The materials for comparative description of the crania of 
the Elephants have been largely increased since the time of 
Cuvier, and chiefly with the skulls of Indian fossil species. 
The points here indicated clearly show that the cranium of 
E. meridionalis differs more from that of the Mammoth than 
does the latter from the existing Indian Elephant. The 
Italian form, in this respect, resembles most the cranium of 
E. Hymdricas fi'om the Sewalik hills, and is intermediate 
between it and that of the African Elephant, although widely 
different from both. 

i. Lower Jaw. — Much importance was attached by Cuvier 
to the form of the mandible as distinctive of the Mammoth ; 
and to that of E. meridionalis by Nesti. I have already ad- 
verted to the error committed by the latter (pp. 42, 81, and 
105) in taking the lower jaw of M. Arvemensis as the type 
of his E. meridiovalis. He adhered to this opinion to the 
last, notwithstanding the correction by Cuvier. The demon- 
stration is so manifest that it would be unnecessary to discuss 
the point again, but that De Blainville has reproduced Nesti’s 
figure in the ^ Osteographie,’ with the designation of E. 
meridionalisy thus sanctioning it in some measure with his 
authority. 

In Mastodon Arvemensis the horizontal ramus anteriorly 
bulges out with great convexity, and the symphysial beak is 
projected forwards with very little inclination of the diaste- 
ma! ridges, and not as a continuation of the lower margin of 
the ramus, which is rounded off and curved upwards to join 
the beak. The latter is raised considerably above the level 
of the lower margin, which is convex in the antero-posterior 
direction. The fcak forms a short, blunt, dilated spout, with 
raised diastemal margins. On the contrary, in all the Imown 
Elephants of the groups Loxodon, and Euelephasy the beak of 
the symphysis is a prolongation of the inferior margin, into 
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which the diastemal ridges descend with great obliquity ; and 
it is attenuated towards the apex to terminate in an obtuse 
point (vide Faun. Antiq. SivaL, PI. XIII. B. figs, 1-8). The 
original of Nesti’s figure yields all these distinctive marks of 
Mastodon in a very pronounced manner, and it is demon- 
strable that the beak is incompatible with the ascertained 
direction of the incisive bones and tusks of the upper jaw in 
E, meridionaUs. 

Of the numerous rami of the lower jaw, young and old, of 
this species in the Florentine Museum, the most perfect is an 
entire mandible attached to the cranium No. 8 of the above 
enumeration. There are other specimens of a much larger 
size. On the comparison of several, the following characters 
were yielded : — 

1. The teeth of the opposite sides converge in front, in- 
stead of being nearly paraUel, or but little inclined, as in E. 
primi genius. 

Much stress was laid upon this character by Cuvier in his 
description of the Mammoth ; but it is assuredly neither ab- 
solute nor constant. In proof of this I may refer to figs, 1, 
2, and 3 of PL XIII. A. ^ Fauna Antiq. SivaL, ^ or to fig. 1 of 
PL I. of Fossil Remains in the ^ Voyage of the Blossom,’ in 
all of which the opposite lines of molars are more or less 
convergent. 

2. The length of the alveolar margin, from the anterior 
edge of the ascending ramus to the commencement of the 
diasteme, and the entire length of the horizontal ramus, both 
absolutely and relatively to the breadth of the ascending 
ramus, are greater in E. meridimialis than in E. primigenius. 

3. In the Mammoth the rami meet in front by a very ob- 
tuse and rounded curve, from which a short, deflected, and 
contracted beak is suddenly given off ; in fi. meridionalis they 
unite by the curve of a flattened elli 2 )se, and the symphysial 
beak is given off by a broader base and less suddenly. 

This obtuse and rounded outline in the Mammoth was 
much insisted upon by Cuvier, It is constant and very dis- 
tinctive of the species’. The figures above cited may be re- 
ferred to. 

4. In E. primigenius the horizontal ramus attains a great 
elevation in front, from which the diastemal ridges descend 
nearly vertically, or with an abrupt inclination, into the short 
beak ; in E. meridionalis the ramus is longer, and proportion- 
ally less elevated in front, and the diastemal margins slope 
gradually into the symphysial beak from a broader base ; the 
apophysis is produced more in front, and is larger in aU its 
dimensions than in E. primigenius. The symphysis is in 
consequence longer in E. meriMonalis. In the perfect man- 
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dible of No. 8, the distance from the posterior surface of the 
symphysis to the apex of the beak-apophysis measures 6^ 
inches. 

6. Viewed sidewise, when the lower jaw of the last speci- 
men is placed so as to rest on the posterior part of the ramus 
and on the symphysis (exclusive of the beak), the inferior 
margin presents a well-marked concave arc, and the beak is 
produced forwards and downwards, for a considerable extent 
below the plane upon which the sym 2 )hysis rests. It attenu- 
ates to a fine emarginate point. This concavity of the lower 
border and the gradual slope of the diastemal ridges into the 
beak are well seen in the young lower jaw which yielded the 
descrij^tion of the earliest milk molars. The latter character 
is also finely exhibited by a sujx'rb British s]>ecimen from 
the Elephant-bed at Hapx)isburgh, in the Ecv. John Gunn’s 
rich collection at Irstead ; and in the Vald’Ariio S 2 )ecimen in 
Dr. Buckland’s collection, represented by figs. 10 and 10 a 
of PI. XIV. B. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua/ in which, although 
mutilated, the long symphysis and gradual inclination of the 
diasteme are well marked. There is no good published figure 
of the lower jaw of this S2>ecies which can be referred to for 
a visual appreciation of these differences. But an apj^roxi- 
inateadea may be had by comparing the outline of figs. 1, 2, 
and of PI. XIII. A. and XIII. B, of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis,’ representing different ages of E. primiyeniusy 
with that of fig. 7, representing the lower jaw of jfe/. Ilysu- 
drimsy which is allied in form to jB. mrridiotialis ; or fig. 4 
of PI. V. in the ‘ Ossemens Fossilcs ’ of the Mammoth, with 
fig. 8 of PI. IX., a Eomagnano si)ecimen of E. mcrUlionnlis. 
A very characteristic rejiresentation of the lower jaw of an 
old Mammoth, by Scharf, is given in Buckland’s Ai)i)endix 
to the ‘Voyage of the Blossom,’ fig. 1 of PL L, above 
referred to. 

k. Summary of the Characters , — On a review of the cha- 
racters detailed in the i)receding descriptions, it follows that 
in all the points connected with the form of the cranium, 
teeth, and lower jnw,uj)on which the great French anatomist 
rested his distinctions among the Elephants, recent or fossil, 
JB. {Loxod,) meridimvnJis differs essentially from the Mammoth, 
strictly so called. They have only two characters in common, 
namely — 1st, the great width of the crowns of the molars ; 
2nd, the long alveoli of the tusks. But in the former species 
the height of the molar crowns is low ; the ridges are cunei- 
form in their vertical section and limited in number, with 
thick enamel ; and the incisive alveoli are divergent, with 
simply curved tusks ; in the latter the height of the molar 
crowns is excessive, the ridges very numerous, attenuated. 
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and closely packed together, with thin unplaited enamel ; and 
the incisive alveoli are parallel, approximated and inflected ; 
the tusks are spirally recurved. It will be seen in the sequel 
that, so far from being nearly allied forms, there are several 
species interposed between them. 

It is no part of the design of this essay to describe the 
osteography of the species more than may be subservient to 
their ready discrimination when found fossil. I shall there- 
fore reserve any remarks upon the peculiarities of the bones 
of the trunk and extremities in the Italian form for the illus- 
tration of British specimens. Bones of colossal dimensions 
abound in the Museum at Florence ; and Cuvier inferred from 
remains in the Paris Museum that the fossil Elephant of 
Monte Serbaro, here referred to U. meridionalisy attained a 
height of at least fifteen feet. 

B. British Specirnem. — The copious details already given 
regarding the dentition of this species relieve me from the 
necessity of minutely describing a great variety of the 
British specimens. Having the certainty, from such cumu- 
lative evidence abroad, of the distinctness of the species, 
it will suffice to show where tlie same form occurs in Eng- 
land, in what strata, under what circumstances, with what 
associates, and where it is wanting. I shall refer only ip 
such characteristic instances as i)lace the specific identity 
of the fossils beyond question, and as are accessible for 
comparison. 

The finest British collection of th(' remains of this species 
with which I am acquainted has been gradually accumulated 
during the last thirty years by the Eev. J. Gunn, of Irstead, 
from sections along the Norfolk coast. The vast abundance 
in which Elephants’ teeth occur upon the ‘ Oyster-bed ’ of 
Happisburgh and Mundesley has been long known. ^ Mr. 
Gunn, favourably situated to benefit by such opportunities, 
has taken advantage of his position to the full measure. The 
interest and value of his collection are only equalled by the 
liberality with which he makes it available for the ends of 
science. I need only say in illustration that he has placed 
all the specimens in his possession at my disposal, for this 
essay, even to be sawn up for sections, if necessary, or for any 
other use to which they could be turned. Besides a great 
number of detached molars, Mr. Gunn possesses huge bones 
of the extremities, an enormous pelvis, and lower jaws, 

* PoricxlicstorniH, (luring winter, sconr times, tears up masses of the *sub- 
the beacli and undermine the cliffs, marine forest’ and of the ‘Elephant- 
causing slips. When the detritus is bed,* in the latter of which the Ele- 
washod away, Mammalian remains are phantine remains occur best preserved 
left in abundance upon the shore. The and in the greatest abundance, 
scouring action of the storm-waves, at 
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wliicli are only second in preservation to the Val d’Amo 
specimens. 

In the Norwich Museum there is also a fine series of Ele- 
phant molars from the ‘ Crag ’ and various points of the coast 
section, including both K mendionalU and E. (Euelephas) 
cmtiquus. The richness of the late Miss Anna Gurney’s col- 
lection in Elephant remains is well known ; and some very 
fine specimens from the ‘ Crag ’ are in the possession of Mr. 
Eobert Fitch, of Norwich. With a single exception, up to 
the present time I have not seen a fragment referable to E. 
mertdionaUs that has not been derived either from Norfolk or 
Suffolk. 

a. Molars . — In the following descriptions of the teeth I do 
not consider it necessary to follow the strict order hitherto 
observed of upper and lower, milk and true molars, according 
to their respective succession. I shall take the most charac- 
teristic specimens first. 

The finest detached molar of this species that has come 
under my observation is a specimen which was discovered in 
the ^ Mammaliferous Crag ’ on the Thorpe road, near Norwich, 
by Mr. Prestwich. The authority of so eminent and accu- 
rate a geologist is a sufficient guarantee for the locality and 
the formation. It is now lodged in the Museum at Norwich, 
alld is the specimen which first convinced me many years 
ago that the ‘ Crag ’ yielded a species of Elephant entirely 
distinct from the Mammoth and from E. antiquus. It is re- 
presented, one-third of the natural size, by figs. 18 and 18 a 
of PL XIV. B., under the misnomer already explained, of Ele- 
phas antiquusy in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ It is the 
last true molar, lower jaw, right side, showing eleven prin- 
cipal ridges, an anterior talon, and a back talon limited to a 
single thick digitation. The first five ridges are slightly 
worn, the rest being intact. The fangs are broken oft*, but 
the definition of the anterior large fang is distinctly trace- 
able. The cement over the surface generally has been de- 
composed or denuded, and is replaced by a crust of Crag 
matrix, of a very rusty appearance, filling the interspaces. 
The anterior talon thins off from the outside inwards, and is 
considerably narrower than the first ridge, of which the inner 
edge is broken. The apices of the ridges, from the second to 
the fifth inclusive, are all more or less fractured, and the digi- 
tations present very thick enamel. The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth ridges show each about four thick digitations ; the 
ninth and tenth, from four to five converging ; and the ele- 
venth, four digitations, the innermost of which is fractured. 
The definition of the base of the crown behind is a little 
damaged, but nothing is wanting. 
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The dimensions are : — 

Extreme length of crown, 11*25 in. Width of crown in front, 3*3 in. Width at 
fifth ridge, where the crown is broadest, 3*8 in. Extreme height of ridges, where 
the crown is broadest, 4*8 in. Width of ninth ridge, 3*6 in. Height of ninth 
ridge, 4*6 in. 

Prom these dimensions it is apparent that, in a length of 11;^ 
inches, there are eleven ridges, with talons, and the seven 
ridges from the fourth to the tenth inclusive, measured along 
the inner wall of the crown, yield a length of fully 7 inches, 
being an average of one plate to an inch, and fully equal to 
the expansion of the ridges in the African Elephant or in E. 
(Loxodon) planifrons. The terminal divisions of the ridges 
form stout irregular cylinders, as thick as the little finger, 
while in the Mammoth they are more slender and quill- 
shaped. The digital lobes of the ridges in E. meridionalis are 
so massive and distinct that they have occasionally been 
figured and described as being of Mastodon. The specimen 
now in the Norwich Museum, composed of two ridges, from 
the Crag of Bramerton, described by Woodward,* is of this 
nature. The enamel is very thick. I have in no case at- 
tempted to express this in figures, as the plates are so ragged 
and unequal that any linear measurement would be decep- 
tive ; but it is very obvious to the eye ; and when the teeth 
are sawn up and polished, their distinctness is strongly 
marked. The surface of the enamel in this specimen is ex- 
cessively rugous from transverse, wavy, parallel wrinkles, as 
in the Italian specimens. (See Plate VIII. fig. 1.) 

A Val d’Amo lower molar of the same age, from Dr. Buck- 
land’s collection in the Oxford Museum, is represented, crown 
side, by figs. 17 and 17 a of the same plate. The dimensions 
of this specimen are ; — 

Length of crown, 10 in, Widtli of crown, 3 4 in. Height of crown, 5 in. 

It presents eleven principal ridges, with front and back 
talons. The English and Italian specimens agree so entirely 
in their general aspect and relative proportions, that it suf- 
fices to compare the figures to be convinced that they belong 
to the same species, the only difference being that the latter 
has the ridges divided into a greater number of digital ter- 
minations — a circumstance of trivial importance, and liable 
to much variation. (See Plate VIII. figs. 2 & 3.) 

If, on the other hand, the last lower molar of E. primi- 
gemus be compared with the ‘ Crag’ specimen, it will be found 
to comprise, in a length of 13 inches, from twenty-four to 
twenty-seven closely packed ridges, with aU the dental mate- 
rials attenuated, the enamel especially thin ; so that when 


Mag. of Nat. History, 1836, vol. ix. p. 154, figs. 2, 3, a and 5. 
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sawn up vertically, the section presents an appearance closely 
resembling the teeth of a comb. (See PL V. fig. 3 of vol. i.) 

The Crag molar from the Thorpe road is so conclusive, 
that, had no other specimen been met with, it would of itself 
have sufficed to establish the existence of E, meridionalis in 
the fossil state in England. 

A superb right ramus of the lower jaw, in the Gunn col- 
lection, dug out of the Elephant-bed between Mimdesley and 
Bacton, presents the penultimate and last true molars in 
situy tbe former half worn out and exhibiting four partly 
confluent discs of wear ; the latter having the first five ridges 
and talon worn, the rest covered with cement, and partly 
embedded in the angle of the jaw. It comprises about 
thirteen ridges, exclusive of talons. The posterior ridges 
are not distinctly shown, in consequence of the coat of 
cement. In the penultimate, the discs of the last two ridges 
are confluent by a narrow isthmus of ivory, and they exhibit 
a mesial angular expansion, resembling very much that of 
E, (Loxod,) priscus. But this is simply an accident of age, 
from the very low stage to which the wear of the crown has 
been carried, close to the common base of ivory. 

Of the last molar, the anterior talon is very broad at the 
outer side, and contracts inwards. The first four ridges 
exhibit wide discs, bounded by an iiTegularly flexuous plate 
of very thick enamel. The fifth ridge shows the apices of 
about six very thick and distinct digitations. Between the 
fourth and fifth ridges, but api)ended to the posterior margin 
of the former, there is a single outlying mesial digitation. 
The crown of this tooth is distinguished by its massive 
character and width. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of remains of pomiltimato, 3*6 in. Widtli of crown of penultimate, 
approximatively, 3*2 in. Ix'ngih of the crown of last molar, 10*0 in. Greatcbt 
width of tlic crown at Uie fifth ridge, 3*9 in. 

The last tooth is markedly curved in its antero-posterior 
direction, the inner side being convex, the outer concave. 

Another important specimen in the Gunn collection is a 
detached fragment comprising the posterior half of the last 
lower molar, left side, showing seven ridges and the posterior 
talon. It is inferred that from four to six anterior ridges 
with the front talon are wanting. The first three ridges are 
slightly worn, presenting distinct annular discs, surrounded 
by a margin of thick enamel. Each of these ridges presents 
about five digitations converging upwards. The specimen, 
through its deficiency in front, is well adapted for showing 
one of the most distinctive characters of the species, namely, 
the low height of the ridges relatively to the breadth of the 
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crown. The fracture in front passes vertically through a 
ridge, exhibiting the angle of reflexion of the enamel-plate. 
The extreme height of the fourth ridge of the fragment is 
4’5 inches, while the extreme width of the crown is 4*1 
inches. Thg height of the crown is thus seen to exceed 
the width by barely half an inch. The proportions in E. 
(Eneleph.) antiquus and E, (Euelejph.) primigmius^ as will be 
seen in the sequel, are very different. A longitudinal section 
of this specimen has been made, which exhibits very perfectly 
the relative proportions of the ivory, enamel, and cement, 
together with the cuneiform character of the ivory-core of 
each ridge. It is highly desirable that it should be figured 
of the natural size, for the guidance of English collectors in 
discriminating teeth of this species. 

The principal dimensions are : — 

Length of the fmgment, 7‘5 in. Width of crown at the section, 3*8 in. Ilcight 
of front plate of enamel, 3*9 in. Width of crown at third ridge, 4*1 in. Height 
of enamel -plate of fourth ridge, 4*5 in. 

This specimen bears such a close resemblance to the cor- 
responding tooth of the Indian fossil species, E. [Loxod.) 
planifrons^ that I question if these teeth of the two forms, in 
the same mineral condition, could be distinguished if found 
mixed in a collection. 

The Irstead collection (Gunn’s) contains numerous other 
molar teeth or fragments of E, mendiorialis^ from Bacton, 
Mundesley, Horsea, and Happisburgh, which have not been 
figured ; and I, therefore, do not think it necessary to describe 
them on the present occasion : some of them, it is to be 
hoped, may appear shortly elsewhere. 

The other illustrations of the species, to be noticed in the 
sequel, are chiefly from siiecimens in the Norwich Museum, 
which were liberally transmitted to London for identification 
by the managers of that excellent institution, and are figured 
in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ PI. XIV. B. The citations 
which follow all refer to that plate, in which the figures are 
drawn to one-third of the natural size. 

Figs. 1 and 1 a represent the plan and side-view of the 
penultimate or second upper milk-molar of E, meridionalis. 
It is a germ-specimen, without fangs, and a good deal roUed. 
The crown is composed of six principal ridges, besides front 
and back talons. It was compared with the corresponding 
tooth of E. [Loxodon) planifronsy which it resembles very 
closely, but it has a broader crown. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length, 2*6 in. Width of crown at first plate, 1*16 in. Width of crown behind, 
1*4 in. Height of crown at fifth ridge, 1*66 in. 
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The corresponding tooth of E* (EueUph,) o/nMqv/us and of E» 
pnmigemm yields normally eight teansverse plates. The 
precise origin of the specimen is not recorded ; but it is sup- 
posed to have belonged to Mr. Samuel Woodward, and to 
have been derived from the Norfolk coast. ^ 

The specimen fig. 2 and 2 a is another example of the 
same tooth, a penultimate upper milk molar, right side, dis- 
covered in the Norwich Crag at Easton, Suffolk, by Captain 
Alexander. It presents six ridges, well advanced in wear. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length, 2 4 in. Width in front, 1*0 in. Width behind, 1*6 in. 

Figs. 3 and 3 a represent another well-worn penultimate 
milk molar, probably of the lower (?) jaw, right side. It is 
of a larger size than the others, but shows the same number 
of plates, namely six, with talons. It is very broad in the 
crown relatively to the length. The discs of the ridges are 
very wide, like the Italian specimens. This molar belonged 
to the collection of Mr. Samuel Woodward ; it is now in the 
Norwich Museum. It is heavy and darkvcoloured, and bears 
fresh patches of marine incrustation,* and may have come 
from the ^ Oyster-bed’ of Mundesley and Happisburgh. 

Figs. 4 and 4 a represent the last milk molar of the lower 
jaw, left side. The crown is worn, and comprises eight 
ridges. The ends and sides of the crown are partly injured. 
In mineral condition it is black and heavy, but free from 
patches of marine incrustation. It is supposed by Mr. 
Samuel Woodward to have been procured from the coast 
(Norwich Museum). 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 3*9 in. Width of crown in front, 1*4 in. Width of crown at 
sixth ridge, 2’0 in. Height of crown at seventh ridge, 2-1 in. 

The ridge-formula in these specimens yields the same 
ciphers as were found to hold in the Italian specimens ; and 
they agree in the other characters of a broad crown, with 
low ridges and thick plates of enamel. 

Figs. 5 and 5 a represent a finely preserved entire specimen 
of the antepenultimate or first true molar, lower jaw, left 


* In this and the following descrip- 
tions the term ‘ marine iiiemstation * 
means recent patches of existing Polyzoa, 
two of which have i)eon determined by 
Mr. Busk to bo sjH‘cies oi Le 2 >r aha, ov of 
other allied forms. Their i)reHence de- 
termines the fossils to liavo been dredged 
out of the modern sea-boWom. This is 
a point of some importance in the pre- 
sent case, since the Mammalian con- 


tents of the ‘clay-beds' have been so 
heedlessly regarded in the geological de- 
scrii)tion8 of the Norfolk coast, that there 
is hardly on record a single instance 
of a Mammal remain precisely referred 
to any one distinct stratum above the 
‘ Elephant-bed ’ of Gunn, although the 
fossils, in many instances, bear palpable 
indications of the matrix in which they 
were embedded. 
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side, composed of eight principal ridges, with front and back 
talons. The six anterior ridges are worn. The discs of the 
first three ridges are wide and open, but irregularly indented, 
with a tendency to mesial expansion, and surrounded by 
. margins of thick enamel, which is vertically channeled ex- 
ternally and slightly crimped ; the posterior ridges show the 
apices of six or seven digitations ; the interspaces filled with 
cement between the ridges are open, and the ridges are well 
apart. 

The dimensions are : — 

Ijongth of crown, 5 3 in. Width in front, 1*6 in. Width behind, 2'3 in. Height 
of the seventh plate, 2*5 in. 

One of the distinctive characters of the species, namely, the 
low height of the crown in reference to the breadth, is well 
exhibited. The specimen is dark-coloured and heavy, from 
ferruginous infiltration. It was discovered at Mundesley, 
and belonged to Mr. S. Woodward (Norwich Museum). 

Another left lower antepenultimate true molar of a larger 
individual, and more advanced in wear, is represented by 
figs. 6 and 6 a. The crown presents a front talon and eight 
ridges, all of them worn ; the discs are wide and open, and 
the vallicular interspaces are also wide ; the enamel-edges are 
thick, and in some of the plates disposed to slight crimping, 
with irregular angular expansion. The annular discs of the 
seventh ridge are of large size. This tooth bears the large 
anterior fang. It is a very characteristic specimen of E. 
meridionalis. 

The dimensions are 

Iicngth of crown, 5*5 in. Width of crown at second ridge, 2*2 in. Width of 
crown behind, 2*65 in. Height of crown at seventh ridge, barely worn, 2*0 in. 

The specimen is hard, heavy, and dark-coloured, and is 
marked as having come from Mundesley (Norwich Museum). 

Figs. 7 and 7 a represent a fragment, comprising the an- 
terior two-thirds of the penultimate or second true molar of 
the lower jaw, right side. It includes seven worn ridges. 
The discs of wear are wide, and separated by broad bands of 
cement ; the rings of the digitations are large ; the plates of 
enamel are thick, with angular flexures and deep channeling 
on the outer surface, but free from crimping. The specimen 
is black and heavy, and bears patches of marine incrustation. 
The dimensions are : — 

Extreme length, 6*2 in. Width of crown at second ridge, 2*3 in. Width of 
crown at seventh ridge, 2*9 in. 

No note was taken of the height of the last ridge. The 
specimen is without fangs, and, although distinctly of JE?. 
meridionalis^ the number of ridges to the entire crown is not 
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diOTm. This also belonged to Mr. S. Woodward, and is now 
in the Norwich Mnsenin. It has all the mineral appearance 
of the Mundesley and Happisburgh beds. 

Figs. 8 and 8 a represent the anterior portion of a lower 
right molar, comprising the remains of six well-worn ridges. 
It is cited to show the angular flexures that are sometimes 
seen when the plates are ground down low. The side view, 
fig- 8 a, exhibits the thickness of the enamel. This specimen 
is too mutilated to fix its serial position with confidence. It 
is heavy and dark from iron-impregnation, and corresponds 
with the fragments from Mundesley and Happisburgh. 

Figs. 9 and 9 a represent the posterior two-thirds of the 
crown of a lower molar of the right side. It is inferred to 
be a penultimate, but without certainty, and may be the last 
true molar. The crown shows six well-worn discs and a 
posterior talon ; there are no fangs ; the enamel is very 
thick, with large rings to the digitations ; the discs are 
somewhat angularly expanded, and separated by wide inter- 
spaces of cement. This is best shown by the side view, fig. 
9 a. From being worn low down, the plates exhibit a greater 
tendency to crimping than is usual. The specimen is dark 
and heavy, and bears fresh patches of marine incrustation. 
It is one of Woodward’s specimens, probably from the ‘ Oyster- 
bed’ (Norwich Museum). 

The dimensions are : — 

LcTipfth, 5*3 in. Width of cro^n at second ridge, 3*2 in. Widtli of crown at 
fourth ridge, 3'1 in. 

This also is a characteristic fragment of 11. meridioiialis. 

Figs. 10 and 10 a are of a specimen in Dr. Buckland’s 
collection from the Val d’Arno. It is noticed to demonstrate 
how exactly the English S2)ecimens agree with the Italhin 
form, as may be seen by comparing figs. 8 and 9 with fig. 10. 

Figs. 11 and 11 a represent the posterior portion of a last 
lower molar of the right side, including six discs of wear 
and the back talon. The discs are broad, the interspaces of 
cement the same, and the enamel-plates are very thick, with 
deep external vertical channelling, but without crimping. 
The specimen is black, heavy, and bears patches of marine 
incrustation, indicative of its having been procured from 
the ^ Oyster-bed.’ From Woodward’s collection (Norwich 
Museum). 

The dimensions are ; — 

Length, 5‘6 in. Width of crown in front, 2*8 in. Width of crown behind, 3’1 in. 

This is also a characteristic specimen of E. fyiP^Tidioudlis, 

Figs. 1 2 and 12a represent a very notable fragment of the 
posterior end of a last lower molar, comprising two discs of 
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wear and a talon. The crown is ground down low, the inter- 
spaces of cement are very wide, and the annular discs of the 
digitations are so thick as to approach the character of the 
worn ridges of some of the Stegodons. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of the fragment, 2*7 in. Width of crown, 4*2 in. 

A solitary digitation is situated at the outer side of one of 
the valleys. It bears the appearance of a Mundesley spe- 
cimen. 

Of the upper molars, the figured specimens in PI. XIV. B. 
are less numerous ; but, during the twelve years which have 
elapsed since it was struck off, many specimens have been 
amassed in the Norfolk collections which could furnish 
complete illustrations of the upper series. I shall confine 
myself to the figured specimens. 

Figs. 13 and 13 a represent a mutilated fragment of a very 
old molar in the collection of the British Museum (Old 
PalsQontol. Cat. No. 7450), comprising the remains of ten 
discs of wear, ground down nearly to their common base. 
The central discs exhibit a certain amount of open crimping. 
The specimen is also remarkable for the breadth of the 
crown; it is understood to have been derived from the 
‘ Oyster-bed’ of Mundesley or Haj^pisbimgh. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 8*2 in. Width of crown, 4*3 in. 

I regard it as being of meridionalis. 

Figs. 14 and 14 a represent the crown of a fine last upper 
molar, left side, of a very old animal, and in an advanced 
stage of wear. There are nine ridges remaining, the first 
five of which are ground down into transverse discs ; the 
posterior four exhibit rings that are not confluent. There is 
a talon behind enveloped by cement. In front of the first 
remaining disc there is a broad depressed surface of ivory, 
indicating the position of two or tliree worn-out discs in 
front. The discs are expanded, with a slight tendency to a 
crescentic bend, the cornua being bent forwards. The plates 
of enamel are very thick, and deeply channeled exteriorly, 
so that there is a spurious appearance of crimping on that 
surface ; 'but the edges in contact with the cores of ivory are 
unplaited. The specimen in its mineral condition is black 
and heavy. It is understood to have belonged to Woodward 
(Norwich Museum). 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 9*2 in. Width of crown at second remaining ridge, 3*6 in. 
The antero-posterior convexity of the grinding-surface deter- 
mines the tooth to be an upper molar. (See PI. VIII. fig. 4.) 
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Figs. 15 and 15 a represent a very remarkable fragment of 
enormous width. It is worn down close to the base, the 
grinding-surface being somewhat convex from front to rear. 
The remains of seven discs of wear are visible. They are 
irregularly expanded, and the surrounding plates of enamel 
are thick and deeply channelled on the outer surface, but 
with only a very slight amount of crimping. The specimen 
is dark and heavy, and patched over with fresh marine 
incrustations. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of the fragment, 5*4 in. Width of crown, 4*9 in. I 

The same plate, XIV. B., contains a representation, fig. 16, 
of an entire upper molar, comprising from sixteen to seven- 
teen ridges within an extent of 11 inches. Only three of the 
anterior ridges are worn, the rest being intact. I now regard 
it as a molar of E. {Euel&plias) antiquuSy and not of E. 
meridionalis. 

Captain Alexander discovered in the Mammaliferous Crag 
of Easton, near Southwold, a very fine specimen, of which 
no figure has as yet been published, of a last upper molar, 
right side, of E. meridionalisy which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. The crown presented twelve principal 
ridges ; the back talon was wanting. A small portion of the 
tooth was broken on one side in front, but the unfractured 
bend of the enamel round the opposite side proved that the 
crown showed nearly its entire length. The tooth resembled 
in every respect (making allowance for the difference of upper 
and lower) the specimen already described, found by Mr. 
Prestwich in the Crag, near Norwich. The three first ridges 
alone were touched by wear, the rest being intact. The 
ridges were broad, with wide interspaces, the enamel very 
thick and rugous, both from deep vertic^ channeling, and 
froip close-set, transverse, wavy wrinkles of the surface. The 
digital processes were large and distinct. The ninth ridge 
presented five digitations. There were no fangs. The 
enamel-plates of the front ridges were nearly straight, and 
quite free from crimping. This tooth was at once distinguish- 
able from the corresponding upper molar of primi^ 
genius or of E. {EuelepJias) antiquus, by the thickness and 
low elevation of the ridges relatively to the width of the 
crown. 

The dimensions were ; — 

Length of crown, 9‘6 in. Width of crown in front, 3*6 in. Height of crown at 
the fourth ridge, 4*6 in. Height of crown at the penultimate ridge, 3*1 in. 

The only other illustration of a molar of this species 
which I shall adduce is that described and figured by 
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Parkinson/ and reproduced in the ^ British Fossil Mammalia/ 
fig. 98, p. 239. The origin of this specimen, which is now 
in the Museum of the College of Surgeons,* is not accurately 
known. Parkinson states that it was purchased at the sale 
of the ^ Calonnian Museum,’ by Mr. George Humphries, and 
that it was said to have been found in Staffordshire. It is a last 
upper molar of the left side, the crown presenting twelve 
ridges and an anterior talon. The first eight ridges are worn, 
the rest being enveloped by cement. The pattern of the 
grinding-surface is somewhat abnormal. Interposed between 
tibe second and third ridges there is a demi-ridge, composed 
of two flattened discs, occupying only the inner half of the 
interspace. The next two ridges are divided each into three 
flattened annular and well-separated discs. The three last 
of the exposed ridges have the apices of the digitations 
barely affected by wear, but showing thick mammillary 
points. Parkinson describes the tooth as differing from any 
other that he had seen, the peculiarities of character being 
the great thickness of the plates, the smoothness of the sides 
(inner) of the line of enamel, and the appearance of the 
Agitated points of the plates (i.e. the interposed demi-ridge) 
in the anterior part of the tooth. He adds that the width 
of the plates may be taken at nearly double that of the fossil 
teeth in general, and he infers that this tooth indicated a 
fossil species of Elephant distinct from the Mamlnoth. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 6* 6 in. Width of cro^Ti at second ridge, 3’0 in. Greatest 
width of crown at fourth ridge, 3’6 in. Length of grinding-surface in use, 6*0 in. 

It will be observed that all the peculiarities which struck 
Parkinson are those that afe here considered characteristic 
of E, meridionalis. Professor Owen has described this speci- 
men carefully, and, allowing that it unquestionably offers a 
great contrast to the usual form, nevertheless considers that 
it exhibits the characters of the thick-plated variety of the 
Mammoth simply exaggerated from the accidents of age and 
attrition. The objections, founded upon teeth of* the Mam- 
moth, which he has raised against E, meridionalisy will be 
considered with most advantage in the sequel, in the remarks 
upon E. primigmius. (See p. 148.) 

Parkinson’s molar differs only from the ordinary character 
of E. meridionalis in having the groups of digitations that 
form the flattened rings more apart than usual. The inter- 
calation of a demi-ridge is not uncommon in the molars of 
fossil Elephants. This is the only ^ thick-plated ’ variety 

* Parkinson’s ‘ Organic Remains/ vol. iii. p. 344, PI. xx. fig. 6. 

* Catalogue of Posbil Mammalia and Aves, p. 143, No. 699. 
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figured or described in tlio ^ British Fossil Mammalia ; * but 
Professor Owen states that lie had seen a very similar molar 
of the Mammoth from the Norfolk freshwater deposits in th(3 
collection of Mr. Fitch, of Norwich.' The authority for the 
Staflbrdshire origin of Parkinson’s molar being unreliable, 
no weight can be attributed to it as indicative ‘ of the dis- 
tribution of the species over England. 

b. Cranium, — No cranial fragment of K, meridional is has 
hitherto been recorded from strata in England. 

c. Lower Jatv, — A very fine lower jaw in the Irstead col- 
lection has already been mentioned (autea^ p. 1;{2). It con- 
sists of a right ramus, showing the whole of th(‘ body as far 
as the middle of the symphysis, and the contour of the 
posterior margin as high as the neck of the condyle ; the 
coronoid apophysis and leafy expansion of the ala are broken 
off. The greater part of the diasteme is present. 

The following are the principal dimensions : — 

Extrime lenp:th from tht i>ostcrior marp:in of tin astuntlinp ramus to the broken 
ed^e ot tho sjmj^h^sis, 27 o in Liiiffth of »il\tol.ir horde r Irone the ciiittnor m.ir- 
gin of the «isc( iidiiig r.imus to tho diasttnu, 9 o in JJrt.idth of .isct nding i.imiis 
in a line uith ahtol.ir iKudtr, 12 0 in Height ot .i]\e*ol.ir hordti at outer edge 
of as( e nding nimus, T) 7 in Heiglit ofaheolai border in Iront iie.ii the diasteme, 
7 7 in Length ot eluistenu and ni]di>‘'is lemaining, (> a in ^ ertieal height of 
asee nding i«irnus to nee k of e ond\le, 12^«)in Tiansieise^ diameter at bulge of 
ramus below the eoionoid «ip()j>h}sm 7 2 in Length of crown o<.eupieel b\ the two 
molars, 110 in. Length of giinding-surlaee in use, 7 o m. Number ot i»latt8 in 
use., 11. • 

The peculiarities distinctive of this specimen from the 
lower jaw of the Mammoth are: — 1, the comparatively low 
elevation of the anterior end of the ramus, both absolutely 
and relatively to the height at the coronoid margin ; in the 
Mammoth the jaw attains, in ohl specimens, as much as 10^ 
to 11 inches in vertical height ; in the Irstead specimen it is 
but 7^ inches : 2, the long and gradual slope of the diasteme 
into the beak; in the Mammoth it descends with a pitch 
deviating but slightly from the vertical : 3, the long sym- 
physis : 4, the greater length of the horizontal ramus in 
relation to the width of the ascending ramus : 6, the less 
sudden curve in the contour of the posterior angle and margin 
of the ramus. The Irstead specimen differs appreciably iSso 
from the lower jaw of E, {Euelephas) anUqwus in 
which will be noticed in the comparison of that specnes in 
the sequel. 

The Norwich Museum contains a very fine lower jaw of 
meridioimlisy comprising both horizontal rami, and, on the 
right side, part of the ascending ramus, the leaf of the ala 
being broken off. The diastemal ridges are perfect, and a part 


* Catalogue of Fossil Mammalia and Aves, p. 240. 
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of flic syiiipliysis is present ; but tbe beak has been made up 
artificially anduncouthly with plaster, and painted to simulate 
the natural fossil. The last true molar is present on either 
side, mu(*h worn, the anterior portion having been ground 
away. There are ten discs of wear, presenting the usual 
character of the species, the enamel-plates very thick and 
uncrimp<‘d. The tips of the posterior ridges form well- 
separated rings, and the digitations are seen to be massive. 
The diastemal ridges incline with an easy slope ; the outer 
surface of the jaw bulges out a good deal ; the height of the 
ramus iii front, as in the Irstead specimen, does not much 
exceed the height behind under the coronoid process. This 
valuable specimen was discovered in the cliff, near Mundesley, 
in 1852, and presented by R. Barclay, Esq., to the Norwich 
Museum. It is not stated out of what stratum it came, Le. 
whether from the ‘ Elephant-bed,’ i)roper]y so called, or from 
the ‘Laminated blue clay’ above it. It is much to b(‘ 
desired that figures of tliese two instructive specimens should 
be published. Some of the dimensions of the Norwich jaw 
are as follows : — 

r)f rirmn of lift nioUr (Ust), 8 1 in Width of enmn at second rcm.nn- 
uip;ntlf 2 :(, 1 0 111 Widfli of (’lown at H\lh nniaimn.^ iidfxc, 2 9 in Ltngth of 
join 11 (XI u])i(.d hy SIX ndf^ts, being an ancnige ol 0 77 m to e.uli, 4 G in 

d. Boms of the Trmih and Extremities. — My remarks upon 
the other bones of the skeleton will be very limited, for 
several reasons. In the lacustrine and clay-deposits of the 
Norfolk coast, and upon the ‘ 0} ster-bed ’ of Happisburgh 
and Mundesley, the bones and teeth of at least two of the 
fossil Elephants, namely, Fj, [Ijoxodon) merldiovalis and E. 
{Euelephas) antupms^ occur intermixed in vast abundance. 
In consequence of the prevalent belief that they were all of 
one species, namely, the Mammoth, little attention has been 
paid to the discrimination of the precise beds and divisions 
of the section out of which they come, and whether from 
above or below the ‘ Boulder clay.’ In no instance have the 
bones of an entire skeleton been found together, and there 
no well-detenained standard examples for companson. 

of the species to which the bones belonged 
at present be little more than appiozimatTve* 
to mention the principal pieces that have eomo 
observation from localities in which E. 

prevails. 

In Mr. Gunn’s collection at Irstead, there is an entire left 
' os innominatum ’ of enormous dimensions. 

[The left side of the pelvis is nearly compleie, and has the greater 
part of ^e sacrum attached to it in the relative natural position. The 
ilium is perfectly entire, from the tuberosity all along the crest back to 
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the sacrum. The acetabulum is complete, together with the greater 
part of the pubes and ischium. The pubic portion, forming the in» 
terior border of the foramen ovale, is wanting. Mr. Gunn’s specimen 
is the left, which is shaded in the annexed figures. Fig. 1 represents 
the pelvis, looking into the cavity ; and fig. 2, the front view when 
placed erect upon the pubes. 


Fig. 1. 



The dimensions of the specimen are as follow! : — 

Extreme length of ilium from the tuhorosity (a) back to the sacral suture (/>), 
measured straight with a line and not along the currt*, 48*0 in. Extreme len^h 
of ilium along the curve from a to b, 63*0 in. Distance from a with a cord to c, 
summit of the symphysis, 34*0 in. Vertical height of symphysis pubis from c tod, 
]5’0 in. Width of sinus behind the acetabulum, back to sacral margin of ilium* 
14*5 in. Depth from iliac crest to bottom of same sinus, 20’0 in. Distance by a 
cord from c top of pubes to A posterior end of ilium, 34*0 in. Distance from c to 
or^stcrior lower spine of ilium, 20*0 in. Girth of constriction above the aceta- 
bulum, 28 0 m. Girth of ischium at middle of foramen ovale, 12*0 in. Vertical 
diameter of foramen ovale (/), 9 0 in. Transverse diameter of foramen ovale 
6*0 in. Vertical diameter of cotjrloid articulating cup, 8*6 in. Transverse diametei 
of cotyloid articulating cup, 9*0 in. Thickness of iliac crest, 8*0 in. From upper 
margin of acetabulum to summit of iliac tuberosity, 16*0 in. Length of sacr^ 
rump portion, 14*0 in. ' 
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In consequence of the ischial portion being broken across near the 
rim of the acetabulum, the exact dimennons of the cavity are not de- 
terminable, but the greatest diameter is about 9 in. 

In Mr. Gunn’s collection there is also the left half of another pelvis, 
in three fragments, of corresponding dimensions. One fragment com- 
prises the tuberosity and a portion of the ilium ; and another, the in- 
ferior portion of the ischium, broken off along the middle of the 
foramen ovale. The outline of the acetabulum is better defined in this 
specimen than in the former.] ^ 

In the Florentine Museum there is an enormous scapula, 
which has been figured by Nesti (op. ciL fig. 6), in the finest 
state of preservation ; it yielded the following dimensions : — 

Entire length from the coracoid process to the posterior angle, measured along 
the spine, 4 ft. Transverse diameter across the spine, 3 ft. Greatest diameter 
of articulating surface, 1 1 in. 

The largestperfect humerus in the same collection measured: — 

Length 3 ft. 11 in. Transverse diameter of inferior articulating head, 1 ft. 1 in. 
Girth of diameter of inferior articulating licad, 2 f^. 8 in. 

These dimensions are greatly surpassed by a huge humerus 
in the Norwich Museum, presented by Miss Anna Gurney. 
It is stated in the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia ’ that it was 
found in the ^ Cliff composed of interblended blue clay and 
red gravel, near the village of Bacton, in Norfolk ; ^ and the 
following dimensions are attributed to it : — 

Entire length, 4 ft. 5 in. Circumferenco at the middle, 2 ft. 2 6 in. Circum- 
feronco at proximal end, 3 ft. 5 in. Breadth of distal end, 1 ft. 2 in. Erom sum- 
mit of condyloid ridgo to end of the outer condyle, 1 ft. 7 in. 

To what species this stupendous humerus belonged has not 
been exactly determined. 

[In the collection of the Rev. John Gnnn, atirstead, is an enormous 
left humerus of Elephas meridionalis, obtained from the Mundesley 
Cliffs, near the Paston Hill, in 1861. It is even larger than that pre- 
sented to the Norwich Museum by Miss Gurney. When first found 
it was entire, but in process of removal the distal and proximal ends 
were broken from the shaft, so that it now consists of three fragments. 
The outer surface presents a rusty colour from mineral impregnation, 
and is wonderfully perfect. Tlie dimensions exceed anything to be 
seen in the collections of Europe, with tlic exception of the Val d ’Arno 
specimens of the same species in the Museum at Florence. The cha- 
racters of the species «aro well showm by this boue, which is short and 
massive as compared with the Indian elephant, or E, primigeniua. In 
this respect it takes after the Tetralophodon Mastodons. 

Circumference at proximal end, b ft. 9 in. Circumference at distal end, 3 ft. 5 in. 
Circumference at middle, 2 ft. 6 in.] * 

* The paragraphs in small type, within the measurements intelligible. I am 
brackets, have been put together from informed by Mr. Gunn that the three 
entries in Dr. F.’s Note-Books, dated fragments comprising the second spe- 
June 10, 1862. The figures do not repre- cimen have been put together and depo- 
sent Mr. Gunn’s specimen, but were sited in the Norwich Museum. — [Si.] 
copied by Dr. F. from drawings in the * See note, p. 144 . — [Ed.] 

‘ Ossemens Fossiles ’ of Cuvier, to make 
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The largest entire femur in the collection at Florence wns 
4 feet 6 inches in length. The largest incniioned in the 
‘ British Fossil Mammalia/ p. 254, attributed to a Mam- 
moth, is stated to have been 4 feet 1 inch long. 

[In Mr. Gunn’s collection there is a colossal specimen of a right 
femur, which shoAvs the shaft entire, hut is mutilated at either end. 
The articular head is Avanting, together Avith the trochanter major. It 
is from the forest-hed south of Dacton. Its dimensions are as fblloAvs : 

Length from ni)pc‘r extremity A\here broken to lower ditto, 47 in. Girth of 
lower extremity A\ here broken, 3G in. Girth of sli.ift m niiddk. 20 in. Breadth 
of shaft beloAV the base of broken trindianter, 14 in. 

In the NorAvich iMuseum are tA\m other femora of the same size, but 
incomplete — one from llapjusburgh, the other from Miss Anna Gurney’s 
colh'ction. The latter is cracked and shiA^ered like the large NorAvich 
Museum sjiecimt'n, and resemhles it so much in colotir Jind gciuTal ap- 
])earance, that it may have been of same individual. Its exact origin 
is not knovAm. 

Girth of shaft, middle, 1 ft. 0 in.] * 

The colossal seajjula of Florence is matched by a pelvis in 
the same collection, which was foimd entire in the Val 
d’Amo ; it yielded the following dimensions : — 

Expanse between tuberosities of ilium, /> ft. O’O in. Height of pubes at S}Tn- 
physis, 1 ft. 9*5 in. TransA'erso diameter of peh ie arch, 1 ft. 8*5 in. Antero- 
posterior diameter of ucotabulum, 7*5 in. Transverbc diameter of acetabulum, 
8*5 in. 


VI. Chabactees of Euelephas. 

1. General Bemarhs . — ^Tliis group, regarded in a structural 
and systematic view, is the most aberrant from the ordinary 
Pachydermatous type of all the divisions of the Proboscidea, 
and it is that of which the species are the most diificult to 
discriminate. It is represented in the living state by the 
Indian Elephant, and in the fossil state by five if not six 
species at present known. The obvious manner in which 
they differ from the Loxodous is, that the crown-divisions in 
the molars are more numerous, elevated, and attenuated. 
When the numerical values of the ridges in the successive 
teeth are regarded as- a series, it is manifest that they go on 
augmenting by progressive increments, constituting the basis 
of the technical term here applied to signify the character, 
namely, an anigomerous ridge-formula, as distinguished 
from the igomerous formula in the Mastodons, and the hypi- 
gomerovs formula of the Stegodons and Loxodons. 

AVe have seen that in three out of the four groups of the 
Proboscidea already considered, each is susceptible of being 

* The paragraph Aivithin brackets has 
l)een put togetW from entries in Dr. F.’h 
N ote-Books, made sub'>c'quontly to the 


uaio ar wiiicii tne memoir was written. 


-[Ed] 
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divided into two subordinate series, namely, the ^ Eurycoro- 
nine,’ in which the molar crowns are broad, the ridges trans- 
verse, and the valleys open ; and the ‘ Stenocoronine,’ in which 
the crowns are narrow, and the valleys are obstructed by outly- 
ing tubercles. These two types, under peculiar modifications, 
are equally present among the forms referable to Euelejtliasy 
and the distinctive marks upon which they are founded furnish 
excellent help in determining the distinctness of the species. 
They are in some respects nice in degree, but at the same 
time, like all well-founded distinctions in nature, they are 
very constant. In order to facilitate the determination of 
the ridge-formula in the fossil forms, the characters of the 
teeth in the existing species will first be considered. But it 
is necessary to give some preliminary explanations of the 
modifications of the dental characters in the molars of the 
Eueleijliaiits, and of the terms that are here used to ex2)ress 
them. 

The folded crown of the molars in the groups Trilophodon, 
Tetralophodon, and Hkgodon is composed of three or more, 
regularly or irregularly transverse, wedge-shai)ed cores of 
ivory, arising from a common base, and covered by a shell of 
enamel, which is uniformly reflected over their apices and 
over the re-entering angles at their base. These divisions 
are called ^ridges’ or ^colliculi,’ and the interstices or 
valleys between them ^ valliculee : ’ though usually open in 
the Mastodons, the latter are in the Stegodons occupied by 
an enormous mass of cement, forming reversed wedges in 
relation to the ivory-cores. The layer of enamel thus alter- 
nates with the ivory and cement, and, being of uniform 
thickness throughout, it is the only portion of the crown 
materials to which the terms ‘ plate,’ ‘ lamina,’ or ‘ lamella ’ 
can with propriety be applied. 

In the ^oups Loxodo^i and Euelephas these ridges go on 
increasing in number, without a corresponding augmentation 
of the length of the crown, so that the penultimate true 
molar (or last of the intermediate series), which in the 
Trilophodons has only three ridges, in* the Indian Elephant 
presents five times that number, or about sixteen ridges. 
The law of compensation balancement ’ of the French, and 
‘anamorphosis’ of some German authors) comes into play 
to make the necessary adjustments. The ridges are com- 
pressed and close-packed, with an attenuation of the con- 
stituent ivory, enamel, and cement materials ; but as there is 
a limit to the lateral extension of the crown, from the 
disturbance which would be thereby involved in the general 
construction of the head, the ridges are attenuated and 
elongated vertically, either with no increase or in an undue 

VOL. II. h 
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proportion to the increase in the width of the crowns. But 
these compressed ridges are still the homologues of the 
massive divisions seen in the crowns of the molars of the 
Mastodon, and, as such, it is but correct to retain the same 
name for them. The obvious manner in which their elonga- 
tion and compression affect the aspect of the crown is 
embodied in the term ‘ coronis lamellosa,’ and the difference 
of degree by the terms ‘ broad-’ and ‘ narrow-ridged/ instead 
of ‘ thick-’ and ‘ thin-plated ’ molars. 

The mammillary divisions of the ridges in the Mastodons, 
when worn, form discs, i.c. a depressed surface of ivory, 
surrounded by a raised rim of enamel ; and by the further 
progress of wear the separate discs become confluent into 
larger discs, that are either transverse or trefoil-shaped and 
alternate. In Endcphas the divisions of the compressed 
ridges form linger- or cpiill-shaped proc('sscs, which at first 
are ground down into distimd ‘ amiular discs ’ ; two or tlm^e 
of these then become coiifluent into a comjxmiid oval disc; 
and at length the se2>arat(* oial discs run together, fonning 
a transverse band (‘ ruban ’ of Cinier). Although it may not 
be strictly logical to a])]>ly the hu’ni ‘ transverse discs ’ to 
these narrow bands (taniiie &emid<drita‘), still they may be 
regard(‘d as very flattened (‘llij^ses; and I have found it con- 
venient to use the term in this arbitrary sense in order to 
maintain a uniformity of teinns in designating the same object 
under different modifications. 

Tlie enamel-1 )lat(‘S iurnish the most im])ortant distinctions. 
1st. In regard of the thickness : in E, priw'nfoitns they are 
only half as thick as in E. tnu'lditmaliti, and thinner than in 
the Indian Elephant or in E, [EucIvphdH) aniiquus, 2nd. 
Sm’face-characters. The inner surface, where in contact with 
the ivory, is usually smooth ; and tlu^ edg(‘S of the plates, in 
the worn discs, are even, whether the plates are ^traight or 
plaited. The outer surface is rugous and uneven in two 
directions : — first, vei’tically, from parallel or divided ribs se- 
j)arated by anastomosing channels, which are close-set and 
iiTegular in size, and which are most marked below, disap- 
pearing upon the apices of* the digitations ; and secondly, trans- 
versely, from parallel, wavy, contiguous, and very frequent 
rufja^ or superficial x)uckering. In the vertical section these 
communicate a ragged, featliered edge to the outer surface 
of the plates ; while the transverse section of the ribs and 
chamiels, in the worn plates, produces a spurious appearance 
of crimping, which it is important to distinguish from 
plaiting or folding of the enamel upon itself. The undulated 
margins caused by these alternate ribs and channels multiply 
the triturating inequalities of the enamel, and they serve 
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also, along with the transverse puckers, to abut the cement 
firmly against the enamel-plates, and diminish its liability 
to splinter during the process of trituration. This chan- 
nelling is most strongly marked in the species which have 
thick plates of enamel ; and when the plates arc denuded of 
cement, the ribs between the channels simulate the appear- 
ance of cords. 3rd. Flexure of the plates transversely. This 
is presented under two forms : first, primary flexures, where 
the plates are folded upon themselves by numerous minute 
plicatures, closely applied to each other, and communicating 
a continuous zigzag appearance to the worn edge of the 
enamel, on both sides ; this is the character to which Cuvier 
ax)plied the term ‘ festooning,’ and here called ^ crimj)ing ’ or 
‘ plaiting ’ ; second, secondary flexures, caused by the outline 
of the ivory-cores upon which the enamel-plates are moulded, 
and by the confluence of the discs of the se 2 )arate digitations, 
according to the stage of wear of the teeth. 

The presence or absence of the crimping is very constant 
in the difterent species, and very signiflcant as a distinctive 
mark. Of all the s])ecies, fossil and recent, it is most marked 
in the existing Indian Ele])hajit,* in which the crowns of the 
molars arc comparatively naiTow; and ordinarily it is entirely 
wanting in U, in which they are broad. ^ The 

former belongs to the Steiiocoronim^ Eudiphas^ the 

latter to the Euiycoronijie typ(\ The eflect wdiic'h is brought 
about in the Mastodons by the (Towding of the i»ianiinillie so 
as to present alternate and outlying tubercles, and in the 
African Elephant by the mesial rlioinboidal expansion, is in 
the Indian Elephant acconijdished by the iiunierous small 
l)licatures of the enamel-plates. If these were unfolded, and 
the jilates drawn out to the extent thus gained, the molars 
of the Indian species would be fully as broad, if not broader 
than in the Mammoth. Both species, althougli differing so 
imi)ortantly in these two characters of crim])ijig and breadth 
of crown, agree in one resp(H*t — that, although presenting 
more or less of secondary flexures, the discs of wear are of 
nearly uniform width across ; neither of them, as a general 
rule, exhibits any tendency to a mesial loop or to angular 
expansion; whereas in E, (Eadephas) ardiqmis^ which has 
hitherto been so generally confounded with the Mammoth, 
the molars present the threefold difference of narrow crowns, 
with crimped enamel, and a certain amount of mesial rhom- 
boidal expansion of the discs of wear.^ This species, in fact, 
represents among the Eiiclejdiantcs what the existing African 
Elephant does among the Loxodons. The difference of 

* PI. viii. fig. 4 .— [Ed.] 

L 2 


* PI. viii. fig. 3 . — [Ed.] 


» PI. ix.— [E d.] 
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E. {Euel^has) antiquus from the Mammoth corresponds wi^ 
that of E. {Loxodon) Africanus from E. {Loxodon) meriAionaliSy 
the former in each case being Stenocoronine, the latter 
Enrycoronine. 

Another circumstance that requires to be considered is the 
manner in which the plane of detrition modifies both the 
pattern and the antero-posterior diameter of the worn discs 
at different elevations. In the Mastodons, M. {Trilophodon) 
Ohioticus for example, the crowns are rectangular, with only 
a slight difference of height from front to back ; the ridges 
come successively into wear, but the plane of detrition is 
nearly level in the same direction, and it makes no considei- 
able angle with the vertical plane of the ridges. In the 
Indian Elephant, in consequence of the large increase in the 
number of ridges, the form of the crown is necessarily 
modified greatly. The ii])per molars, instead of being rec- 
tangular, are of a subtrijingnlar and rhomboidal form, verj 
high in front, and falling off b(diind. The anterior ridges 
attain in the last uj)per molar a height of 8 inches. In the 
progi'ess of wear, the tooth moves forward in the arc of a 
circle. The anterior ridges of the opi^osed teeth are inclined 
in front, and, by th(*ir triturating action against each otlier, 
they are worn away obliquely, and the front ])art of the 
crown is ground down to the base Indore the i)ORterior ridges 
come into use. The plane of abrasion inter(*e])ts the vertical 
plane of the ridges ni an angle of about 60®. From this 
circumstance it follows that, as the ivory-corc^s of the ridges, 
howev^^r com})ressed, are wedge-sha 2 )ed bodies, the discs of 
wear not onl}^ necessarily become wider as they get lower, 
but, from the obliquity of the plane that intercei)ts the 
ridges, they exj)OS(s in old teeth that are used down to 
the base, a broader surface than the actual width to the 
ridges, nu*asured in a straight line. From not paying due 
regard to the cause, observers have been led to regard what 
is in reality only an accident of advanced wear in such cases as 
indicating ^ thick-plated ’ varieties, and as subversive of the 
S 2 )ecific distinction between the Mammoth and Fj, meridiovalls. 

2. Indian Elephant. — The leading features of the dentition 
of this sp(‘cies are so well known from the excellent descrip- 
tions and figures of Corse, followed up by Cuvier, De Blain- 
ville, and other corn^^arative anatomists, and the materials 
are so abundant in European collections, that I shall confine 
my remarks on the jjreseTit occasion chiefly to the points 
which affect the determination of the ridge-formula in the 
successive teeth. But it is necessary to enter with some 
detail of evidence upon this part of the subject, as the results 
to which I have been led differ in some important respects 
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from those arriyed at by previous observers, in what concerns 
the ridge- characters of the intermediate molars. 

a. Milk Molars . — The antepenultimate and penultimate 
milk molars (m.m. 2 and m.m. 8) are seen in situ in the upper 
jaw of the yoxmg cranium figured by Corse, which is now 
preserved in the Museum of the India House. The antepe- 
nultimate presents four ridges, and measures but 7 inches in 
length. This tooth is exceedingly rudimentary in form and 
dimensions. The penultimate is composed of eight principal 
ridges, with an anterior talon-ridgelet, but no posterior talon. 
The eighth or last ridge is as well developed as the others, 
showing eight distinct digital processes. The dimensions of 
this specimen are : — length 2*4 inches, width in front *9 inch, 
width behind 1*8 inch. The alveolus of the last milk molar, 
separated from the penultimate by a partition, is present in 
this specimen, but empty. 

The lower jaw of the same cranium furnishes the three 
milk molars in place. The antepenultimate, like the corre- 
sponding upper t(M)th, is composed of four ridges, and measures 
•65 inch long. The penultimate has eight principal ridges, 
with a small posterior talon. It is longer and narrower in 
proportion than the uj^per; it measures 2*55 inches in length. 
Eleven germs of ihe ridges of the last milk molar are lying 
loose in the alveolus or cavity of that tooth. 

A young cranium belonging to a skeleton in the Museum 
of King’s College, London, and having the lower jaw at- 
tached, furnishes the next stage of dentition, namely, the 
penultimate, and last milk molars, hi sUa, The penultimate 
is much worn, the two front ridges being ground down to the 
base. The crown presents eight principal ridges, with indi- 
cations of an anterior talon. The discs of wear are wide, and 
the enamel -border well crim])ed, but with no tendency to 
mesial expansion. The dimensions are : — length 2*7 inches, 
width of crown in front 1*2 inch, behind 1*5 inch. 

The last or third milk molar, left side, has a crown com- 
posed of twelve i)rincipal ridges, with a talon in front and 
behind. The first ridge and anterior talon are alone worn, 
the two last ridges and talon being unconsolidated and 
separate. This tooth measures in length of crown 6*2 inches, 
by a width in front of 1*5 inch. 

In the lower jaw of the same specimen the penultimate 
milk molar presents eight principal ridges in a length of 
crown of 2*6 inches. The last milk molar is partly embedded 
in the alveolus, and the posterior portion concealed. Of the 
eight emerged ridges, the four anterior are worn. The 
diameter of the tusk (replaced) in this cranium is 1*1 inch. 

A detached cranium, in the same Museum, furnishes the 
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corresponding teeth in the lower jaw, but a litHe older, and 
with the crown fuUy emerged from the alveolus. The penul- 
timate presents eight principal ridges, with a small talon- 
splent behind. The crown is well worn, and measures ; — 
length 2*4 inches, width in front *9 inch, width behind 1*2 
inch. The last lower milk molar has a crown composed of 
twelve principal ridges, with a posterior talon; the four 
anterior ridges are worn, the rest being intact, and the 
whole united by cement. The crown measures in length 
4*5 inches, by a width in front of 1'55 inch. The cranium in 
this case, although older, is of a smaller variety than that 
previously described. 

There are several young crania in the Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons yielding the same teeth. In one very im- 
mature specimen (A), the antepenultimate upper is composed 
of four ridges and a talon ; and the lower, of four ridges. Of 
the penultimate upper and lower, each j^resents oidy seven 
ridges, with front and hind talons. In another (B), which is 
a little older, the penultimate, much worn, and the last, j^artly 
in use, are shown above and below. The peimltimate upi)er 
exhibits the remains of eight ridges ; the lower is worn out. 
The last upper milk molar of the same specimen and the last 
lowc^r show twelve ridges each, with a front and back talon. 

Taking the data afforded by these examples and a great 
many others which I ha've seen in diflenait collectioiLs, the 
ridge-formula ofthe milk molars in the Indian Elephant, ex- 
clusive of talons, is ordinarily thus : — 

1 + S+ 12 

4 4 8 + 12 

In regard to the penultimate milk molar, an exception is ad- 
initt(‘d in the case of the young cranium (A), where this tooth, 
both above and below, is stated to 2)resent seven ridges in 
addition to front and hind talons ; but the hind talons in 
these cases may be regarded as last ridges. Cuvier adoj)ted 
the numbers assigned by Corse, namely, four ridges to the 
tooth here designated the anteiieiiultimate, 8 or 9 to the pe- 
nultimate, and 12 or El to the last milk molar. But it is to 
be remarked that Corse made no distinction between the 
talons and the ridges jiroper. De Blainville, in the descrip- 
tive details of these teeth, assigns to them in succession, 
respectively, 4, 8, and 11 ridges to the upper, and 4, 9, and 
11 to 12 ridges to the lower. Owen describes the first or ante- 
penultimate as having 4 ijlates, the penultimate 8 or 9 plates, 
and the last from 11 to IJI j)lates. Taking the mean of the 
various numbers assigned, and making allowance for want of 
precision in some of the cases in reference to the talons, 
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the numbers would nearly agree with those comprised in 
the above formula, which shows a progression by multiples 
of 4. 

b. True Molars , — The exact determination of the ridge- 
formula of the true molars is embarrassed by gi’eater diffi- 
culties ; but it is a question of considerable importance, more 
especially as regards the ciphers of the antepenultimate and 
penultimate, in reference to the confident discrimination of 
the fossil species. For if, in the living species, these teeth 
should prove to be subject to any great variation in the 
number of their ridges, the same might reasonably be ex- 
pected to hold good in the nearly allied fossil forms, and a 
reliance on the ridge-formula as a means of distinction would 
not be warranted. The causes of the uncertainty are these : — 
When the animal is adolescent or adult, only two at the utmost 
can be present at one time, on one side of the jaw, out of the 
six molar teeth developed during life ; and of these two, only 
one usually is in a perfect state. If the anterior molar is in use 
and complete, only a part of the posterior tooth is emerged and 
visible. If the latter is fully protruded, the greater part of the 
anterior tooth will have been worn away. It is thus impossible 
ever to trace the details of the dental succession throughout, 
in any one individual. Then there is a very great difference of 
size between different animals of the same age. The antepe- 
nultimate tnxe molar of a large variety may be nearly as large 
as the penultimate of a small one. Again, there may be a 
difterent estimate of the number of ridges in the same tooth, 
according to tlie manner in which different observers regard 
the talons. The same last milk molar may be described by 
one as having a crown composed of twelve ridges with talons, 
and by another as having fourteen ridges without them. 
Further, a slight amount of difference in the stage of wear 
will make an upp('r antepenultimate present twelve distinct 
ridges at one time, and only eleven when worn lower down, 
in consequence of the confluence of the two anterior ridges, 
exclusive of the talon, into one common disc. Cuvier, in his 
remarks on the numerical determination of Corse, has ex- 
pressed his belief that they are not absolute. In proof, he 
cites a case observed by himself, in which the two consecutive 
teeth of a lower jaw presented each fourteen ridges ; while in 
the corresponding upper jaw the anterior tooth had thirteen 
ridges in use, and the molar in germ behind it had eighteen 
ridges. With all deference to the illustrious French anato- 
mist, it may fairly be asked whether in this instance the 
upper and lower jaws really belonged to the same animal. 
In museums it is by no means uncommon to see skuUs of 
Elephants fitted with mandibles that do not belong to them, 
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either imported thus from abroad, or having been subjected 
to some accidental misplacement afterwards. A reliable in- 
stance of the kind alleged, as a normal arrangement, has 
never come under my observation, after the examination of a 
very large number of skulls in Europe and in India. Inferring 
from what is ordinarily seen in the Indian Elephant, the 
teeth in the upper and lower jaws in question would be re- 
garded as belonging to distinct animals of different ages. 

To revert to the numerical determinations, the antei^enul- 
timate or first true molar is that regarding which there is the 
most uncertainty. According to Corse, it consists of about 
fifteen ridges. Cuvier has not specially defined the number. 
De Blainville attributes to the upper antepenultimate fifteen 
ridges ; the lower he has not characterized. Owen describes 
the tooth, in general teimis, as having the crown composed of 
15 or 16 plates (ridges), with a length of from 7 to 8 inches. 
The result of my observation is, that although the first true 
molar, in the Indian Elephant, is manifestly larger i]i all its 
dimensions than the last milk molar, it ordinarily rej)eats the 
number of ridges shown by the latter. The following are 
illustrations in the Museum of King’s College : — Besides the 
two young crania already mentioned, there is a tliird, of ado- 
lescent age, which contains the last milk molar and the first 
true molar above and below. The third milk molar in the 
upper jaw is nearly worn out ; behind it the antepenultimate 
true molar presents a crown composed of twelve principal 
ridges, with a front and back talon. The six anterior ridges 
are worn, the rest being intact. The dimensions are : — length 
of crown inches, width in front 2*1 inch(»s, width behind 1*5 
inch. In the lower jaw of the same specimen the last milk 
molar is worn out ; the antepenultimate true molar presents 
a crown composed also of twelve principal ridges, with front 
and back talons. The ten anterior ridges are worn ; the discs 
of wear are well crimj^ed, and without any mesial expansion. 
The dimensions are ; — length of crown 6*8 inches, width in 
front 2 inches ; width behind 1*5 inch. The cranium is well 
marked for reference by the loss of the right tusk, the pulp- 
nucleus of which had been destroyed, the third alveolus being 
nearly filled up. It bears a record of having been presented 
by Mr. Hammond. 

In the collection of the Eoyal College of Surgeons there is 
a young cranium, nearly of a corresponding age, in which the 
same teeth are present. In the upper jaw the last milk molar 
is worn down to a stump, having the indistinct remains of 
about five ridges. 

The antepenultimate true molar is in the middle stage of 
wear. The crown presents twelve principal ridges, with front 
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and back talons, making in all fourteen divisions. The five 
anterior ridges and talon are worn, the rest being intact. 
The dimensions are : — length of crown 6*8 inches, width of 
ditto in front 2*4 inches. 

In the lower jaw of the same cranium, the last milk molar 
is nearly worn out ; the antepenultimate true molar has a 
crown composed of twelve principal ridges, with front and 
back talons, the latter of which has a small splent appended 
to it. The ridges may therefore be reckoned either as 12 or 
13, according to the different views of observers in regard to 
what ought to be considered talons. The eight anterior 
ridges of the crown are in full wear. The length of the crown 
is 7*8 inches. 

I have now before me two very instructive detached speci- 
mens, belonging to the collection of my coadjutor. Colonel 
Sir Proby Cautley, and consisting of the right upper and lower 
antepenultimate true molars of the same animals. They are 
in the most favourable state of use for observing all the cha- 
racters. The upper molar has a crown composed of twelve 
well-defined principal ridges, with a front and back talon. 
The seven anterior ridges are in wear, presenting open trans- 
verse discs with the enamel-borders strongly crimped. The 
posterior talon consists of a narrow splent appended to the last 
ridge. The dimensions are : — 

of crown, 7 in. Width of ditto at second ridp:o, 2*/) in. Width of ditto 
at eightli rid^e, 2*») in. Width of ditto at eleventh ridge, 2’2 in. Height of ditto 
at seventh ridge, 6*9 in. 

The corresponding tooth of the lower jaw presents a crown 
also having twelve principal ridges, with a distinct front and 
back talon. The nine anterior ridges are in use, the front 
talon in this instance, as also in the upper tooth, being con- 
fluent with the disc of the anterior ridge ; the posterior talon 
is a narrow splent. The discs of wear are transverse, open 
and free from mesial dilatation, and the enamel -plates are well 
crimped as in the U2)per molars. The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 'J ft in. Width of ditto at second ridge, 2-1 in. Width of 
ditto at eighth ridge, 2*4 in. Height of ditto at nintli ridge, 6*6 in. 

In these two specimens the character which most obviously 
distinguishes the Euelephants from the Loxodons is well 
manifested, namely, the great height of the crown relatively 
to the width. In the upper antepenultimate, the height of 
the seventh ridge is almost equal to the length of the crown. 
The dimensions of these teeth render it certain that they are 
not the last milk molars. 

A detached right upper antepenultimate true molar, in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons (No. 2802, Osteol. Catal.), 
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shows also twelve principal ridges, with front and back talons. 
The dimensions of this specimen are : — 

Length of crown, 6*8 in. Greatest width of crown, 2*5 in. Hroatost Ixoight of 
ridges, 5*o in. 

A lower jaw in the same collection (No. 2670) shows the 
antepenultimate in fine preservation, presenting distinctly 
twelve principal ridges, with talons. The dimensions are : — 
length 6 inches, greatest width of crown 2‘1 inches. As 
compared with Sir Proby Cautley’s specimen, it is of small 
size. 

On the other hand, a perfect specimen of an upper antepe- 
nultimate in the same Museum (No. 2808) shows fourteen 
principal ridges, besides front and back talons. The dimen- 
sions are : — 

Length of crown, 6*4 in. Width of ditto, 2*5 in. Height at eighth ridge, 5*5 in. 

Another illustration of the same kind is furnished by the 
polished section of an entire upper antepenultimate, No. 2871 
of the same collection. The specimen presents fourteen 
principal ridges, without a posterior talon. The dimensions 
are : — 

Length of crown, 6*8 in. Height of ditto at the fifth ridge, 4*8 in. 

In this case, if the two anterior ridges were worn somewhat 
lower down, they would present but a single disc, with an 
appearance of thirteen ridges to the crown. Although the 
last-mentioned specimens show that the number of ridges in 
the antepenultimate sometimes ranges as high as fourteen, 
the other instances indicate that the prevailing cipher is 1 2, 
or a repetition of that of the third milk molar. 

The penultimate or second true molar is described by De 
Blainville as being composed, in the upper jaw, of seventeen 
ridges, and of eighteen in the lower. Owen attributes, in 
general terms, to the penultimate from seventeen to twenty 
ridges. Corse and Cuvier have not specially defined it. A 
vertical section of an upper antepenultimate is rei)resented in 
the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ PI. I, tig. 2 composed of 
seventeen ridges, with a reduced talon-splent behind, the 
anterior talon being confluent with the first ridge. The di- 
mensions are : — length of crown 8 '5 inches, height of crown at 
eighth ridge 6*2 inches. The anterior eight ridges are worn. 
In the skull of a Malay Elephant in the Museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society the antepenultimate and the penultimate are 
presented in situ, the former well worn, the latter in germ. 
The penultimate in this case is composed of sixteen principal 
ridges, with front and back talons. The typical specimen. 


* Roproducod in PI. v. fig. 2, of vol. i.— [En.] 
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fi^rod and described by De Blainville,^ has a crown consisting 
of sixteen principal ridges, with talons. The skull, No. 2659 
of the Osteol. Catal. Mus. College of Surgeons, presents the 
upper penultimate on either side perfect, although partly 
worji, and the empty alveoli of the germs of the last true 
molar behind. The crown of the penultimate is composed of 
sixteen principal ridges, with a front and back talon, of 
which the eleven anterior ridges are worn. The dimensions 
are : — 

Length of crown, 7*5 in. Width of ditto in front, 3*0 in. 

Of the penultimate lower true molar, the majority of speci- 
mens that I have examined have also presented sixteen prin- 
cipal ridges, with talons. A fine illustration is afforded by 
the left ramus of the mandible. No. 2667 of the Osteol. Catal. 
Mus. Coll, of Surgeons. The inner waU of bone is removed 
so as to expose the embedded crown and fangs. The penul- 
timate is complete, having in front the posterior fang-alveolus 
of the antepenultimate, and behind the empty cavily of the 
unformed last molar. The crown presents distinctly sixteen 
principal ridges, with front and back talons, the dimensions 
being : — 

Length of crown, 9*5 in. Width in front, 2*4 in. Greatest width, 3*0 in. Heigh t 
at fifth ridge, 6*0 in. 

The five anterior ridges alone are affected by wear. 

This specimen is designated in the Osteological Catalogue 
of the collection the last true molar; but the form and 
dimensions prove it to be penultimate. 

A detached penultimate left lower molar in the same 
Museum, No. 2825, presents a crown composed also of sixteen 
principal ridges, with front and back talons. Eleven of the 
ridges are worn. The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, O'O in. Width of ditto at sevcntli ridge, 3*2 in. Height of 
ditto at eleventh ridge, 5’, 5 in. 

This specimen is described in the Catalogue as the last molar, 
but it presents all the characters of a penultimate. 

No. 2824 of the same collection, a lower ramus, left side, 
contains the antepenultimate and penultimate m situj the 
former weU worn and reduced to the discs of the eight pos- 
terior ridges, the latter nearly in germ, the three anterior 
ridges alone being slightly abraded. The penultimate in this 
instance also presents sixteen principal ridges, with talons. 

In the Ipswich Museum there is a fine specimen of a de- 
tached penultimate molar of the lower jaw, left side, presented 
by Mr. C. Bree, which presents sixteen ridges, besides talons, 
in a length of crown of 9*5 inches. Another specimen of a 

* Ofet^ographio : ‘ Dos Elephants,’ tab. 7, fig. 5 
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left inferior pennlrimate in the Masenm at Taunton has a 
crown composed of sixteen principal ridges, with front and 
back talons. The twelve anterior ridges are worn. The di- 
mensions in this case are: — 

LengtA of crown, 1 1'O in. Width of ditto at third ridge, 2'S in. Width of ditto 
lit eighUi ridge, 3*1 in. Height of ditto at twelfth ridge, 6*0 in. 

It is not meant to be insisted that the cipher 16 absolutely 
and constantly determines the number of ridges in the pe- 
nultimate molar, upper and lower, of the Indian Elephant. I 
believe that exceptional cases occur in which they range as 
high as twenty in the lower penultimate in very large indi- 
viduals. But, taking the great majority of instances, the 
prevailing number is seen to be sixteen. 

The last true molar, both in the upper and lower jaws, is 
subject to a considerable difference of size in different indi- 
viduals ; but it is readily distinguishable, both by the modi- 
fication ii mi, and by the circumstance that the ridges 

constantly CJA LiJJ.r 1 attain or surpass twenty in number. Where 
the crown is complete, and all the ridges are j^resent, the 
last ui)per molar ordinarily presents twenty-four ridges, and 
the last lower about twenty-seven. The posterior ridges in 
the upper molar are proportionally much less elevatc'd than 
in the penultimate, the crown in j^rofile, when unworn, pre- 
senting an outline that is nearly triangular, but prolonged 
backwards in the last lower molar; the posterior ridges, 
besides being very low, have their apices incurved upon the 
crown, and they diverge towards their bases somewhat in a 
fan-shaped manner; while, in the 2)enultimatc, the ridges are 
of a more uniform height from front to rear, and depart but 
slightly from j^arallelism in their general disj>osition. 

As examjjles may be cited the cranial sj^ecimen No. 26G2, 
Cat. Mus. Coll, of Surgeons, which contains the last up])er 
molar in situ, in fine preservation. On the loft side the 
alveolar wall is removed, to expose the tooth, which has a 
crown composed of twenty-four ridges, of which only the 
anterior five are worn. The dimensions are : — 

Lc*ngth of crown, l.S-.i in. Height ut the sixth ridge, 7'1 iu* Width of ditto in 
front, M'here greatest, 3*2 in. 

Another last upper, in a more advanced stage of wear, and 
yielding an excellent illustration of this tooth, is presented 
by the specimen No. 566 of the Cat. of Foss. Mam. Mus. 
Coll, of Surgeons, De Blainville has given a figure (Ost^o- 
graphie : ‘ Des Elephants,’ tab. 7. fig. 6) of a deformed last 
upper molar, composed of about twenty-seven ridges. 

Of the last lower molar in the Indian Elephant a longitu- 
dinal section is represented, half the natural size, by fig. 2 6 of 
PI. I. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ The entire length 
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of the crown is about 16 inches^ including in all twenty- 
seven ridges, of which the anterior thirteen are more or less 
abraded. The first five or six ridges incline a little forwards, 
while the posterior ridges incline so much in an opposite 
direction that the hindermost are nearly horizontal, producing 
the flabelliform character that so readily distinguishes, in most 
instances, the last lower molar from the penultimate. De 
Blainville has given, in fig. 6 of PI. IX. of his great work, a 
beautiful representation of a perfect specimen of the same 
tooth, composed of twenty-seven ridges. Another very fine 
example of a last lower molar is presented by the specimen 
No. 557 of the Cat. of Foss. Mam. Mus. Coll, of Surgeons, 
there described as being of the Mammoth, but which I regard 
as being of the existing Indian Elephant, for reasons which 
will appear in the sequel. The crown is composed of about 
twenty-seven ridges. In the formula given in the note p. 10 
of the preceding part, the numbers assigned to the true molars 

in the Indian Eloiihant are, and in the 

definition of the subgenus, the increments in the intermediate 
molars are expressed by 12 + 14 + 18. The formula was framed 
thus to embrace the range of variation in excess which is met 
with in nature, and to eschew the imputalion of straining 
facts for a numerical harmony that certainly is not absolute. 
But if the ridge-formula in this species is to be framed 
ui)on the prevailing ciphers exhibited in a large number of 
teeth, it will run so : — 

Milk molars. True niolarp. 

4j_8 + 12 12jfl6+ 2^_ 

4 + 8+12 12-^^16 + 24 - 27 ’ 

thus presenting two terms of progressive increments, the 
one ranging from four to twelve in the milk molars, and the 
other from twelve to twenty-four in the true molars, the same 
cipher being common to the last milk molar and to the first 
true molar, in accordance with what is seen in the other sec- 
tions of the Proboscidea. This last circumstance is that in 
which my observation on the succession of the molar teeth in 
the existing Indian Elephant differs most from the results 
arrived at by previous observers. 

There is no good evidence of the existing Indian Elephant 
having as yet, anywhere in India or in Europe, been met with 
in the fossil state. The specimens attributed to it by Trimmer, 
Mautell, and others, are referable to E. [Eueleplms) antiquus. 
But undoubted fossil remains, now preserved in the British 
Museum, have lately been found in America, which indicate 
either a distinct species closely allied to the Indian Elephant, 
and intermediate between it and the Mammoth, or merely a 
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well-marked variety of tlie former. In either view the case 
is one of high interest in its palseontological and systematic 
relations. This form is provisionally designated E. Arme- 
niacus in the Synoptical Table p. 14 of the first part of this 
essay. The molar teeth combine the closely approximated 
and attenuated ridges of the Mammoth with the highly un- 
dulated enamel-folding or ^ crimping ’ which is so character- 
istic of the Indian Elephant.^ 

3. Elephas [EncJpplias) primujeniua, — In a strictly me- 
thodical order, E, antiqmia would follow next among the 
European fossil S 2 )ecies for descrii>tion. But it will better 
suit the objects of this essay first to dispose of E, primigenmSy 
the Mammoth ju’operly so called, since most of the disputed 
j)oints involved in the question of distinct si)ecies or varieties 
only of a single form turn upon the exact determination of 
the characters of the Mammoth. 

Wliatev(^r may have been the approximation previously 
made by Merk or Blumenbach towards a distinction of the 
Mammoth froni the two living S 2 )ecies, Cuvier was undoubtedly 
the first to characterize the extinct* species with exactness, in 
his joint memoir wdtli Geofin'y, under the name of Ehphas 
ilammofh, in the yefir 1790.^ In the same )ear he read a 
memoir at the first imblic meeting of the ‘Institute/ but 
which w^as not published until 180(), in wliieh the diagnostic* 
marks are very pointedly ex])ressed under the designation of 
EliphoH Mammonfeiih : ‘Maxilla obtusiore, laniellis molarium 
teiiuibus, reel is/ as distinguished from EU pitas In die us: 

‘ Fronte jdano-concava, lamellis molarium {jrcuatis, undatis.’ 
Cmier connected tlic^se dental and mandibular distinctions 
with others yielded by Messer Schmidt’s figure of the skull 
of the Mammoth, and combined the whole in the extended 
specific definition of ihe extinct foirni, which ai)peared in his 
memoir of 1806 — ‘ L’Elephant a crane allonge, a front concave, 
a tres-longues alveoles des defenses, a machoire infericure ob- 
tuse, a machelieres plus larges, paralleles, marquees des rubans 
plus serres.’ He abandoned the name E, Mammon tens of his 
memoir of 1796, and adoj)ted the designation of Ehphas pri^ 
migenins, proposed by Bluemenbach,^ in 1803, which is that 
now generally acccqited among palajontologists. To this 
normal form, as already stated, Cuvier referred all the fossil 
remains of EleiJiants found over the whole of Euroi)e, in 
Northern Asia, and in North America, however much at 
variance with the terms of his definition ; and to the last he 
clung to the specific unity of the ‘ Elephant fossile ^ with the 

* iSoo Memoir in Elejihas Columhu — * Mem. de I’lubtitiit, n® ClaHHo, tom. ii. 

[Ed.] * Voigt ’b Mug. 1803, Band v. p. 10. 
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jealous partiality of a discoverer for the earliest results of 
his most cherished labours. 

The distinctive characters in the molars of the Mammoth, 
as compared with those of the existing Indian Elephant, upon 
which Cuvier relied, may be expressed in the following 
terms : — 

1. Great narrowness or compression and approximation of 
the crown-ridges, involving both a larger number in the same 
length of crown and in triturating use at the same time. 

2. Tenuity of, and absence of crimping in, the enamel- 
plates. 

3. Greater width of the molar-crowns, both absolutely and 
relatively to their length. 

These peculiarities, when combined, are very constant in the 
Mammoth. Exceptional cases have been admitted by Cuvier, 
and adduced by others; but, when closely examined, they 
have proved either to belong to other extinct species or to be 
disguised molars of the existing Indian Elephant. 

Taking the molars of the Mammoth in succession from first 
to last, they yield the descriptions which follow : — 

a. Upper Mtllc Molars . — Of the milk molars of the upper 
jaw, the antepenultimate or most anterior, from its rudimen- 
tary form, appears to have b(‘en shed at a very early period, and 
it is consequently but rarely observed ia slhi in the fossil state. 
It is inferred to have been composed of four ridges, with 
talons like the coiTesixmding rudimentary tooth of the Indian 
Elephant. 

The penultimate milk molar (or second in appearance) is 
much more common, esjiecially in cave collections. I observed 
in the Taunton Museum no fi^wer than eight worn penul- 
timates, upper and lower, in the collection formed by the 
Ecv. D. Williams, from the Mendip caverns. There are several 
also in Mr. Beard’s collection at Banwell, and one in the col- 
lection of the Geological Society, from Kent’s Hole. The 
displayed part of the collection in the British Museum contains 
a few examples of this tooth referable to the Mammoth, and 
it exists also in the collection of the College of Surgeons. 
The crown, as in the corresponding tooth of the Indian Ele- 
phant, is composed of seven or eight ridges, with talons. A 
fine specimen, in the Museum at Taunton, from one of the 
Mendip caverns, in perfect preservation, with the fangs present 
and the crown worn, presents seven principal rjdges, besides 
jfront and hind talons. 

The dimensions are ; — 

LenfrUi of crown, 2 3 in. Width of crown at second ridge, 0 9 in. Greatest 
width l>elimd, 1 4 in. 

From the dimensions it wiU be seen that the crown is narrow 
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in front and broad behind, yielding somewhat of an ovate 
outline. The specimen in the collection of the Geological 
Society, from Kent’s Hole cavern, is a penultimate upper 
milk molar of the right side, with the crown much worn and 
the anterior portion ground out. The discs of the six pos- 
terior ridges remain. 

The dimensions are ; — 

2-2 in. Width behind, 1*3 in. 

The specimen (No. 588 of the Cat. Foss. Mam.) in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons is a left upper maxillary, 
containing the penultimate milk molar far advanced in wear. 
The crown in this case is also much worn, presenting the 
discs of six principal ridges and a hind talon. The specimen 
is reputed to be from the Drift-beds at Ilford. 

The last milk molar, or third in succession, of the upper 
jaw of U. primigevius, abounds in English collections, both 
from the caverns and from the Drift-beds. It is readily dis- 
tinguished from the same tooth in the other species, fossil 
or recent, by the broad squat form of the crown and the 
closely approximated ridges and uncrimped enamel-plates. 
A fine illustration of this tooth is presented by the Hunterian 
specimen (No. 585, Cat. Fossil Mam.) in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, from Hinton, Somersetshire. The crown 
is composed of eleven principal ridges, with talons, the 
anterior part being slightly worn, showing the discs of five or 
six ridges ; the posterior ridges are intact. 

The dimensions are : — 

Ij£*ii^M:h of crown, 3-6 in. Width in front, 1'6 in. Greatest width, 1-8 in. Height 
at sixth ridg(', 2-6 in. 

The ridges are closely approximated, and the attenuated 
layers of enamel free from crimping. In the descriptive 
Catalogue (p. 140), the crown is regarded as being composed 
of twelve plates, the last being here considered the posterior 
talon. 

Another illustration of the same tooth, a right upper, may 
be cited in a British Museum specimen, No. 150 of the 
Paljcontol. Cat, The crown is composed of eleven principal 
ridges, besides talons ; the six anterior ridges are worn. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 37 in. Width in front, 1'4 in. Greatest width, 1*9 in. Height 
at sixth ridge, 3-0 in. 

A third illustration is afforded by a germ-specimen of a 
left molar from Kent’s Hole cavern, in the Museum of the 
Geological Society. The crown is composed, besides talons, 
of twelve principal ridges, of which the first alone is abraded, 
the rest being intact. 
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The dimensions are : — 

Longih of crown, 4*6 in. Greatest width at boooud lidge, 1 8 in. Height at 
second ridge, 4-0 in. 

Numerous other examples of this tooth might be cited, 
presenting either eleven or twelve ridges, with talons. De 
Blainville describes it as being composed of eleven, and 
Professor Owen of from twelve to fourteen ridges, the talon- 
plates in the latter case being probably taken into the 
reckoning. 

b. Lower Millc Molars , — Of the lower milk molars, the ante- 
penultimate, or most anterior, is exceedingly rare in col- 
lections. An illustration of it is furnished by the specimen 
hgiired and described by Kauj), under the name of Cymato-- 
thcrlum antiquum. Like the corresponding rudimentary 
tooth in the Indian Elei)haiit, it is inferred to be composed 
ordinarily of few ridges. There is a specimen in the British 
Museum (No. 88,408), from Mr. Layton’s collection,* which 
contains the sockets of the two anterior milk molars ; but 
the crowns are wanting. 

Of the penultimate milk molar of the lower jaw, there is 
a tine sp(‘cirneii in the Taunton Museum, from one of the 
Mendip caves, in perfect preservation, with the fangs present 
and the crown worn. It is composed of seven principal 
ridges, besides front and hijid talons ; the latter is so large 
that the crown may be regard(‘d as comprising eight prin- 
cipal ridges without a hind talon ; the grinding surface 
presents no inequalities in th(‘ shape of raised machscrides, 
the cement, ivory, and enamel being on a unifoim level, as 
if polished. 

The dimensions are : — 

Longtli of LTown, 2 3 in. Width at second disc, 0 9 in Greatest width, behind, 

] 4 111. 

Fi’om these dimensions it is seen that the crown is narrow in 
front and about half an inch wider behind, yielding some- 
what of an ovate outline. Other illustrations might be cited, 
in which the crown of the penultimate lower milk molar 
presents eight ridges, besides talons. 

Of the last milk molar of the lower jaw (third in the order 
of appearance), a very fine example in situ is afforded by a 
cast of a mandible in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons. Both rami are complete, with the exception of 
the articular surfaces of the condyles. The last milk molar, 
well worn but perfect, is present on either side, with the 


* Thi«i specimen is probably from Happisburgh, and has o^idelltly been in th« 
tea. 
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empty sockets of the pcnultiinate iii front anJ of the first 
true molar behind. 

The dimensions of the last milk molar, loft side, arc ; — 

Length of crown, 3*9 in. Width in front, 1*2 in. Greatest width behind, 1*7 in. 

The crown is composed of twelve ridges, with lalons- closely 
approximated. The original of this specimen is reputed to 
have been found in the superficial deposits of the valley of 
the Rhine. 

Another example of the last milk molar of the lower jaw, 
detached, may be cited in the specimen in the collection of 
the British Museum, No. 21,315, from Ilford, Essex. The 
crown is composed of twelve principal ridges, witli talons, the 
anterior six being worn and the rest intact ; the ridges are 
closely approximated, and the discs of wear form parallel 
transverse bands, with no tendency to expansion in the 
middle, and with the plates of enamel attenuated and free 
firom crimping. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 3*7 in. Width of crown in front, 1*1 in. Greatest width 
behind, 1*5 in. Height at the seventh ridge, 2*3 in. 

Numerous other examples might be cited; but these two 
sufiBice to indicate the ordinary characters of the tooth. 

The tliird milk molars in the Mammoth, upper and lower, 
are distinguishable with facility from those of E. (Loxod.) 
meridionalis and from E, {Eueleph,) antiquus by the duodenary 
cipher regulating the crown-ridges, and by the tenuity of the 
enamel-plates ; but the antepenultimate and penultimate are 
much less easily discriminated. 

' [In the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge is a superb fragment 
of the right ramus of the lower jaw of K. primigenim, containing the 
last milk molar in situ, quite perfect. The crown exhibits the normal 
number of twelve col lines, of which four only are worn. 

In the Museum at Turin, mixed up with specimens of molars from 
8t. Paolo, I found an entire lower milk -molar of E. primigenivs. It 
boars a loose label as being Piedmontese, and is probably tlie specimen 
referred to by Sir Cliarles Ljcll as a doubtful case ol’ an Italian E. 
priniujenius* Tlie loose label possibly belongs to another sj)ecinien ; 
and the specimen is in exactly the same mineral condition as another 
specimen found in tlie same collection from Foederburg (see p. 173), 
which differs from that of the ordinary cliaracter of the Piedmontese 
specimens ; and as the latter is avowedly Gorman, it is jirobable that 
the same is the case with the former. So far as the certain evidence 
goes, I have seen no proof hitherto that K, priniigenias has been met 
with anywhere fossil in Italy 2 .--S 0 far, at least, as is shown by the col- 

> Tho paragraphs in small type within ^ Suhsoquently Dr. F. found satisfac- 
brackets are extrticted from entries made tory evidence of tho existence of E. pri- 
in Dr. Falconer’s Note-books.— [Ed.] miqenim in Italy (see pp. 170, 173, and 

241).— [Ed.] 
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lections at Florence, Pisa, and Turin ; all of which, at the first and 
last places, I have most cijrefully examined, with a view to determine 
the point (1859). Dimensions of the lower left third milk molar : — 

Extrciiio length, 5 2 in. Width in front, 1*9 in. Width behind, 2*4 in. Height 
of crown, 3*6 in.j 


Taking the numbers yielded by the examples above given, 
it is seen that the ridge-formula of the milk molars in E. 
primifimins is identical with that of the existing Indian 
Elephant, and liable to the same variation as regards the 
antepenultimate, upper and lower, as is met with in that 
species, namely, the ridges varying from seven to eight. The 


formula may be expressed thus:- 


4 + 8 + 12 
"'4 + 8 + 12' 


, exhibiting a 


progression by successive increments of four. 

c. Upper True Molars.—The circumstances which render it 
difficult to determine with precision the ridge-formula of the 
true molars in the existing Asiatic form apply equally to 
those of the Mammoth ; and, in consequence, the ciphers of 
the antepenultimate and pen^timate, being the two posterior 
intermediate molars, have heretofore been but vaguely ascer- 
tained. Cuvier had not advanced sufficiently far in the 
investigation of the subject to attempt to determine them. 
De Blainville attributes from fifteen to sixteen ridges to the 
antepenultimate, and eighteen or nineteen to the penulti- 
mate, in the upper jaw. Owen considers the antepenulti- 
mate (fourth in succession) to have been subject to consider- 
able variation in the number and proportion of the ridges, 
which he estimates as ranging from twelve to sixteen, the 
greater number being usually in the lower molar. Of the 
penultimate he describes the ridges as ranging even from 
sixteen to twenty-four. Upon the examination and com- 
parison of a very large number of specimens, I have been led 
to the conviction that, ordinarily, the antepenultimate upper 
true molar repeats the duodenary cipher of the last milk 
molar, and that the 2 >enultimate, as in the Indian Elephant, 
advances by an increment of four ridges. 

First, in regard of the antepenultimate upper, or fourth in 
the order of horizontal succession. A very fine illustration 
of this tooth in situ is presented by a specimen in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons (No. G20, Cat. Foss. Mam. p. 153), 
comprising the palate with a molar on either side, and in 
front of it the empty fang-pits of the last milk mol?Lr which 
had been shed. The crown of the antepenultimate is worn 
to the last ridge, but quite perfect, and presents the discs of 
twelve principal ridges, with talons ; it is very broad in 
relation to the length, and, when compared with the corre- 
si>onding tooth of the existing Indian Elephant, it looks short 


H 2 
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and squat; the outline is nearly a parallelogram, of which 
the length is less than twice the width ; the discs of wear are 
closely approximated, forming narrow transverse bands ; the 
enamel-plates are very thin, with a slight tendency to minute 
irregular undulation, nowhere amounting to crimping. 

Ihe dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 6*1 in. Width of crown in front, 2*4 in. Width of crown 
behind, 2*4 in. Greatest width of crown, 2-75 in. 

This specimen is of North American origin. 

> [I have also examined two specimens of the first true molar, upper 
jaw, of JEIephas primigenius, in the collection of the Rev. S. W. King, 
from the Norfolk Coast section, near Cromer. The specimens were 
carefully compared with a molar from Ilford, in the valley of the 
Thames, belonging to Mr. Preatvvicli (see p. 1G5). 

The specimen first to be noticed, marked No. »‘l, is labelled * Picked 
out of blue clap and black gravel on beach, solid level, after scouring 
from shoot of cliff, in March 18C0. (Anderson, Cromer.)^ 

It is a very perfect example of an antepcmiltimate true molar, upper 
jaw, right (t.m. 1), piesciiting the crown quite perfect. The crown 
is composed of twelve jirincipal ridges, witli front and back talons; the 
nine anterior ridges are worn, the rest intact and enveloped in cement. 
The most anterior ridge is confluent in its disc with the adjoining 
talon disc. The second disc is confluently transverse, somewhat irre- 
gularly reniform in its contour, the convexity being directed back- 
wards. The third is composed of three semi-detached, oblong discs, 
the worn digitations not having become quite confluent. The four or 
five posterior ridges are but very slightly aflected by wear. Tlie 
ground surface of the crown is broad relati\ ely to the length of the 
molar; tlie ridges are high, thin, and closely compressed. The plates 
of enamel are decidedly thin, j)rescnting no a])poarance of crimping or 
primary undulalioii, the only plicature shown being that j)roduced by 
the confluence of the discs (i.e. secondary unduhitions). In all tlieso 
rc.spects this molar bears a very clo.se re.semblance to Mr. Prestwicli’s 
Ilford specimen. The flings an* all liroken off below, when*, in the inter- 
stices, the matrix is distinctly seen, in some jflaces penetrating into the 
hollow cores of the fangs. This matrix consists of a very ferruginous, 
fine sand, containing small pebbles, and clo.scly agrees with the matrix 
of the ‘ Elephant-bed ’ at Miindesley. There are also some patches of 
blue clay, resembling that of the laminated blue beds. There is no 
appearance of a disc of ])res.siire behind, hut tliis is intelligible from 
the serni-worn condition of the tooth. The fresh broken surfaces of 
the ivory of tlie fangs presents a dull cliocolate or pile sepia colour, 
like that of the Mammoth molars from tlie ‘ Big-bone Lick ’ of 
America : it burns black and yields a strong odour of ammonia, prov- 
ing abundance of gelatine. All this is against the remote age of the 
fossil, and would indicate that it was yielded rather by some of the 

* Tho paragraphs in small type 'within stihsoquently to the date at which the 
brackets have been compiled from on- memoir was written. — [E d.J 
ti’ios in Dr. Falconer’s Note-books, made 
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upper gravel-beds, or blue clay below the boulder-clay, than that it 
came out of the ‘ Elephant-bed,’ 

The dimensions are : — 

Xiength of crown at top, 6*6 in. Length below, above the fangs, 4*65 in. "Width 
of crown in i^nt, 2*4 in. Width in middle, 2*23 in. Width behind, 2*1 in. 
Length occupied by eight anterior discs, 2*9 in. Extreme height of crown at ninth 
ridge, 6*6 in. 

I regard this specimen as being an antepenultimate of Elepha$ jpn- 
migenius, N.B. The posterior talon is a little abraded behind. 

The second specimen, labelled ‘ No. 2, from blue clay and black 
gravel, beach, Cromer ; scoured down after shoot of cliff, under light- 
house, March 1860. (Anderson, Cromer.)’ 

This specimen in a general way very closely resembles No, 3, just 
described ; like it, the crown is very perfect, and composed of twelve 
ridges, with front and back talons. The grinding surface has extended 
over tlie eight anterior ridges. The front ridge is confluent with that 
of the disc of the anterior talon, which has partly disappeared from 
pressure. This front disc has the cnamcl-i)Iatc sui’rounding it some- 
what folded, but without crimping; the folds being secondary undula- 
tions, arising from the confluence of the digitations. 

The second disc is transverse, and somewhat folded in a similar 
manner, but without true crim])iiig. The third, foiu*th, and fifth ridges, 
present each throe distinct and non-confluent flattened discs. The 
sixth and seventh show about five flattened annular rings. The rest of 
the ridges, back to the talon, are quite entire and enveloped in cement. 
There is no indication of a disc of 2 >ressure, and the talon is quite 
perfect. 

Tliis tooth closely resembles that above described; it is somewhat 
smaller, and belonged to the left side. It docs not api)ear, however, to 
Lave belonged to the same individual. Tlie crown-discs are somewhat 
wider and more o])en, wuth less appearance of compression, but not to 
a greater extent tliaii is compatible with individual variation. The 
specimen agrees, in colour and character of the matrix impacted in the 
fang interstices, with No. 3. Tlie fresh ivory fracture yields the same 
sepia discoloration ; and when burnt it gives a strong odour of am- 
monia (burnt blanket), proving abundance of gelatine. I regard this 
specimen as also of E, jirimigenius, 

Tlie dimensions are ; — 

Extreme leiigtli of i*i*own, 5 7 in. Exli*ome longtli above fangs, 4*4 in. Width 
of crown in front, 2-1 in. Width in middle, 2’3 in. Width behind, 2-1 in. Length 
occupied by eight anterior discs, 3*3 in. Extreme height of crown at eighth riilgo, 
6*0 in. 

Although presenting the ferruginous matrix of tlie ‘ EIe])liant-bed,’ 
this specimen, like the former, is inferred to have been yielded by one 
of tlie siqierior gravels. 

Mr. Prcstwich’s specimen (which is labelled ^Ilford, 1861’) is a well- 
worn penultimate true molar, ujiper right (t.m. 2). The crown is 
composed of fifteen ridges, with a posterior talon. The twelve anterior 
ridges are more or less affected by wear ; the discs of the two front 
ridges are worn very low and confluent into an irregular, scooped de- 
pression. The disc of a semi-ridge is interposed at the outer half, be- 
tween this common disc and the next adjoining it. The third, fourth. 
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fifth, sixth, and seventh discs are transverse, narrow, and somewhat un- 
dulated fix)m secondary flexures, but with no primary undulations or 
crimping of the enamel. The remaining ridges, on to the twelfth, are 
but slightly affected by wear, while the last three are intact. The 
ridges are compressed and closely compacted together, with thin plates 
of enamel and narrow cement at intervals. I he crown as a whole 
agrees very closely in character with the Cromer specimen. No. 3. The 
cement is partly abraded from the sides ; the specimen is uniformly 
tinted of a ferruginous colour. The ivory burns black, yielding a 
distinct smell of ammonia, and proving the presence of gelatine. The 
fangs are all broken off, but the specimen yields no indication of having 
been rolled. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 6*4 in. Width in front, 2*7 in. Width in middle, 2*/) in. 
Width behind, 2’4 in. Height of crown at twelfth ridge, 6*4 in. Length of hpaeo 
occupied hy eight of the anterior discs, 3*4 in. 

I regard this as a characteristic specimen of E. primujenina. 

P.S. The crown of Mr. Prostwich’s speciimai is worn down low in 
the front near to the fang ; and on lookijig edo^edy at the anterior end, 
a smooth, highly polished, depressed surface is distinctly seen, bidng 
the remains of the disc of pre.s.surc against the molar which ])n ceded 
it, proving beyond cpiestioii that the tooth is entire at this end, end 
that the j^ortion supported by the anterior fang is j)resent, the fang 
only being broken off or absoid»ed. This furl her proves tlie tooth to 
be the penultimate, and not the last true molar.] 

De Blainville remarks that the i)enultimate upper (or fifth 
in the order of succession) in the Mammoth is rare in the 
Preiich collections. lie was unable to include a figure.of it 
in the rich series of representations contained in the ^ Osteo- 
graphie.’ In the descriptive details of the dentition (p. 189) 
he cites, as a fine illustration of it, a specimen from Warsaw, 
on the Vistula, having a crown still comj^osod of eighteen or 
nineteen ridges, although the most advanced of these are worn 
out ; and he states that the tooth was remarkable for its large 
size. These circumstances throw great doubt upon the nu- 
merical rank assigned to it, which is strengthened by the fact 
that, in the references to the plates (p. 357), De Blainville 
mentions that he had no illustration of the penultimate except 
a bad cast, and that it was therefore omitted. The Warsaw 
specimen is probably a last true molar. Perfect specimens 
of this tooth, furnishing the ridge-formula of the crown com- 
plete, are also rare, so far as my observation goes, in English 
collections, although mutilated specimens are as common as 
those of the other teeth. The illustrations which I adduce 
are chiefly taken from foreign specimens in the most perfect 
preservation. The first is a very fine molar, in the Museum 
of Darmstadt, which I was enabled to examine by the kind 
permission of Dr. Kaup. It is a detached penultimate upper 
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of the left side, of the Mammoth, having the crown entire 
and all the ridges present. It is composed distinctly of six- 
teen principal ridges, besides a front and a back talon. The 
five anterior ridges alone are affected by wear, the rest being 
intact and perfect. The specimen yields all the distinctive 
characters of a Mammoth’s grinder — namely, a broad crown, 
very high ridges separated by narrow interstices, and atte- 
nuated plates of enamel free from crimping. The dimensions 
of this specimen, which was yielded by the superficial deposits 
of the valley of the Ehine, are : — 

Length of crown, 8*0 in. Width of crown, 3*0 in. Height of the eighth ridge, 
7-25 in. 

From the last measurement it will be seen that the height of 
the ridges, in the middle of the tooth even, is nearly equal to 
that of the length of the crown. 

Another detached penultimate upper of the left side, in 
the same collection, presents the crown equally perfect, and 
composed of from sixteen to seventeen principal ridges, with 
talons. It differs from the specimen just described in having 
a proportionately broader crown, with the ridges less elevated; 
the dimensions being, with a nearly equal length of crown — 

AVidtJi, 3 25 in. Great height, 6 25 in. 

In the Musenni jt Taunton there are two very instructive 
specimens from the Mendip caverns — the one being an upper 
penultimate oi Elephas avtiq'Kvs^ formerly in the collection of 
the^Rev. D, Williams, and reputed to have been procured 
from Bleadon Cave; the other, a corresponding penultimate 
upper of the right side of E. jjrimigenius, of which the precise 
cave locality has not been recorded. These molars are in 
perfect preservation, and when put in apposition they show 
well by contrast the distinctive characters of the two species. 
That of the Mammoth has the crown composed distinctly of 
sixteen principal ridges, besides the front and back talons ; 
of these the eleven anterior ridges are worn, the rest being 
intact ; the crown is very broad relatively to the length, and 
the ridges are closely ai)proxiinated, with narrow interstices; 
the discs of wear form narrow transverse bands, with at- 
tenuated unplaited enamel. 

The dimensions are : — 

Longtli of crown, 6*7 in. Width in front, 2-5 in. Width at the eighth ridge, 
3*3 in. Height at the eleventh ridge, 6'7 in. 

The length of the crown in this specimen is considerably less 
than in the first Darmstadt specimen above cited ; but the 
difference is partly owing to the circumstance that it is in a 
more advanced stage of wear, involving necessarily a reduction 
in length. 
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I liave seen no authentic specimen of an upper penultimate 
of the Mammoth presenting more than sixteen or seventeen 
ridges. That exceptional cases do occur, in which as many 
as eighteen may be seen, is not improbable ; but I believe 
that, as holds in the existing Indian species, the prevailing 
and normal number is sixteen. De Blainville (Ost^graphie : 
‘Des Elephants,’ p. 195) describes as a penultimate upper 
the cast of a molar in the collection of M. Duhamel de 
Namvilliers, of which the crown presents not more than 
fourteen collines ; but he adds that the tooth is unusually 
short, and that the ridges are thick. It is, therefore, very 
questionable whether the rank which he has assigned to it as 
a penultimate is correct, even if the molar belongs to the 
species. Many of the specimens in the Palaeontological 
Gallery at Paris, which M. de Blainville has referred to the 
Mammoth, have been identified by me as belonging to Elephas 
anftqvus and to E. {Loa'oJ.) meridumalis 

Professor Owen has given a very beautiful re])re8entation of 
an upper molar of a Mammoth from the Essex Till in figs. 
91 and 92 of the ^British Fossil Mammalia’ (p. 287), in- 
cluding both crown and side aspects. It is not specially 
described in that work ; but in the ‘ Odoutograjdiy ’ he 
states (p. OOG) that the fifth (or 2>enultiniate), ranging in 
length of crown from 8 to 11 inch(*s, is composed of from 
sixteen to twenty-four plates ; and he refers to the figures 
above cited as illustrations of a i^enultimate up])er of a 
Mammoth showing as many as twenty-four jjlates. The 
specimen, judging from the figures, is of an old molar in an 
advanced stage of wear; and the jjosterior ridges, although 
of less height than is usually seen in the i)onuItimate, are 
comparatively high for a last U 2 ) 2 )er molar of the Mammoth, 
as that tooth is commonly met with ; but the excessive 
number of the ridges is, in my view, conclusive against its 
being a ^ fifth,’ and equally so in favour of its being a last 
true molar deviating somewhat from the common form. De 
Blainville has figured in the ‘ Ost6)grai)hie ’ (Tab. VIIT. fig. 6) 
a last up 2 )er molar of a Mammoth, from the Canal do I’Ourcq, 
in a more advanced stage of wear, which, allowing for this 
circumstance, does n^)t differ much in form from the tooth 
figured in the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia.’ * 

The last true molar, upper, of E. primiqrnius is subject to 
the same variation in the number of ridges as the corre- 
sponding tooth of the existing Indian species. They range 
from twenty-two to twenty-six, the prevailing number being 
about twenty-four. These teeth difer also very remarkably 

* Mr. Prestwich’s specimen (p, 1 05) is another example of upper t.m. 2 of 
primigenius, — [Ed ] 
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in size in diflFerent individuals ; but the largest specimens 
have not necessarily the greatest number of ridges, the 
reverse being frequently seen. The tooth in outline resembles 
that of the Indian Elephant, being triangular, very high in 
front and low behind, where the last ridges gmduaUy fiSl off 
into an angular termination ; while in the antepenultimate 
and penultimate they are usually sufficiently high behind to 
communicate somewhat of a rhomb-shaped form to the crowr s 
in their vertical contour. Examples of this tooth are com- 
mon in all great collections. A very fine illustration from 
the Ohio is presented by the Hunterian specimen, a right 
upper (No. 615, Cat. Foss. Mam. Coll. Surgeons), presented 
by Dr. Caspar Wister, which yields all the typical characters 
of the true Mammoth. The crown is broad in front, narrow 
behind, and composed of twenty-six ridges, of which the an- 
terior seventeen are ground down by wear. The discs of wear 
form narrow transverse bands, closely compressed, with thin 
unplaited machserides of enamel. The dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 12*0 in. Width of crown in front, at third ridgo, 3*3 in. Greatest 
width of crown, at ciglith ridgo, 4 0 in. Height f^f crown at boventeenth ridge, 6*3 
in. Length of bevontoon worn ridgos at summit, 8 2 in. 

Another fine example of this tooth, minus the fangs, is 
furnished by a specimen formerly in the collection of Dr. 
Mantell, and now in the Jermyn Street Museum of Practical 
Geology. It is a last upper molar of the right side, bearing 
a label of ^ Sea-shore’; the crown is composed of twenty-seven 
divisions, including the posterior talon, a small portion at 
the anterior end being wanting, probably not more than the 
anterior talon or a single ridge. The vertical outline is 
triangular in a very pronounced degree, high in front, and 
low, terminating in an angle behind. Eighteen ridges are 
worn into narrow parallel transverse discs, free from median 
expansion, and showing very attenuated enamel-plates de- 
void of crimping. The posterior talon forms a narrow rudi- 
mentary splent. The specimen is heavy, and tinged of a 
reddish colour, like those dredged from the sea. The fresh 
fracture is very adherent to the tongue. 

* [In Mr. Prestwich’s collection from railway cuttings at Bedford, 
there* is a very odd-looking s])ecinien of the last true molar, upper jaw, 
right side, of a dwarf- sized E. primigenius. It comprises about twenty 
plates, of which nine are worn. 

In the Woodwardian Museum at Cambiidge there is a superb 
specimen of the last true molar, upper jaw, right side, of E. priniigenius^ 
of very large size, and which bears all the marks of having died in 
captivity, in the service of man, of the flint-knife period. The anterior 

» The paragraphs in small type within I sequoh ly to the date at which the me- 
brackets have been compiled from entries \ moir wa. written. — 1 Ed. 1 
in Dr. Falconer s Note-books, made sub- 
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part supported on tlie front fang is worn out, but there ai e about twenty- 
four collines, eighteen of which Jire more or leas worn ; the hind part, 
comprising about five ridges, is very much contorted and pushed on one 
side, like the specimen figured in Owen’s ‘ British Fossil Mammalia.’^ 

In the same collection there is a fragment of an upper maxillary, con- 
taining a last true molar in situ of primiyenius^ which bears all the 
marks of having come out of the lochs of America, or a peat-bog in 
England. It is of the left side, and there is no indication of the animal 
having died in captivity. 

The Woodwardian Museum also contains a superb specimen of the 
last true molar, upper jaw, left side, of the pre-glacial variety of Ele- 
phas pi imigenius^ from the Norwich Coast. Dimensions : — 

Extreme length of crown, 11*5 in. Width in front, 3*1 in. Greatest width, 4*1 
in. Extreme height of crown, 7*0 in. 

The summit of the crown presents about eighteen discs of wear, of 
which the most anterior have been ground down to a common base of 
ivory ; the space occupied by fourteen of these ridges is 7^ inches. 
The enamel is slightly thick, but the plates are transverse and perfectly 
free from any appearance of crimping. The characters of this speci- 
men diverge widely from the ordinary form of E. jinmigenivs in tlie 
direction of the Indian Elephant, but still maintain all the distinctive 
marks of true Elephas jiriviigenius. The matrix is indisputably of the 
forest-bed of the Norfolk Coast, showing in the fangs a greenish gritty 
sand, full of sul])hur, derived from the iron-pyrites so prevalent in the 
forest-bed. • 

Many other specimens of the last upper molar of E. primigenivs are 
preserved in the Woodwardian IMuseum, and have been diu ived from 
various localities, such as Chesterton, and the valley of the Danube near 
Katisbon. One fragment, comprising twelve or thiiteen ridges, of 
which six are worn, is of the true post-glacial character, and bears all 
the marks of a gravel-matrix. 

In May 1859 1 carefully examined, for the second time, the only 
ppecimeri of a detached upjHT molar of the true E. primigeuivs in the 
Florence collection. It consists of the last true molar, upper jaw, right 
side, the posterior j)ortion with fourteen jdates, and a disc common to 
two or three plates in trout. All the ])latcs exc(‘])t the last four arc 
worn. The specimen has the cement of a nddislj or cljestnut colour, 
pait of it dislaminated. The enamel is pearly looking. The ivory of 
the broken fangs is discoloured, like Siberian specimens, but is fresh- 
looking. This sj)cciirien is undoubtedly of tlie Mammoth, but in 
mineral condition and colour it dificrs entirely from the femur in the 
Kime collection (see p. 144) ; and I suspect strongly that it is not of 
the Val d’Arno. There is no exact knowledge of its origin. 

In tlie Roman Museum (Saj)ienza) I found a fragment, comprising 
the anterior half of the last ujiper molar, right side, of E. primigenius, 
in the state of germ. The anterior angle is slightly touched by wear, 
but shows no characters. It comprises about twelve plates, very 
straight, high, and compressed. 

Extreme length of fragment, 7*2 in. Height of ditto in front, 8*6 in. Height 
of ditto at eleventh ridge, 8*0 in. Width at eleventh ridge, 3*8 in. 

* Fig. 90.— This specimen is referred to again hy Dr. Falconer at p. 281.— -[En.] 
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This specimen adheres strongly to the tongue, and is covered with 
Ponte IVIolle volcanic gravel. 

In tli(j same collection there is a fine specimen of the posterior three- 
foui-ths of the crown of a last true molar, upper right, of K, priml- 
geyms, comprising tlie fifteen posterior plates and talon : the seven 
last plates are infcict, but the seven anterior arc worn into transverse 
discs with no expansion. There is very great grooving of the outer 
surface of enamel, but no undulation. 

Extreme length, 10*2 in. Height at tenth plate, 6*8 in. 

It is from Monte Mario or Ponte Molle.] 

d. Lower True Molars . — Of the antepenultimate (fourth in 
order of appearance) a very characteristic example is fiir- 
nished by the Hunterian specimen No. 622 (Cat. Foss. Mam. 
Mus. CoU. of Surgeons, p. 155), consisting of part of the right 
ramus of the lower jaw, with one molar in situ^ in perfect 
preservation. The crown is composed of thirteen principal 
ridges, besides front and back talon, all more or less aflFected 
by wear. The discs form transverse narrow and closely com- 
pressed bands, surrounded by thin plates of uncriinped 
enamel. The outline of the summit of the crown yields a 
short broad parallelogram, the length being less than twice 
the greatest width, while in the corresponding tooth of the 
existing Indian species the ratio is generally about three to 
one. The principal dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 6*1 in. Width of crown in front, 2*1 in. Greiitost width of 
crow u, 2 6 in. 

The specimen is labelled as being from the Ohio, and when 
applied to the maxillary fragment No, 620 in the same col- 
lection, containing the upper antepenultimate (described 
anteOy p. 163), the crown-surfaces fit so exactly, and the two 
specimens agree so closely in size, relative progress of wear, 
and in general api)earance, that it is highly probable that 
they belonged to the same individual. They both present the 
black surface which is so common in the Elei>haiit and Mas- 
todon remains from the Bone-licks of the Ohio. 

Another illustration of the same tooth is seen in the young 
mandible (Coll. Brit. Mus.) represented in the ^ Fauna An- 
tiqua Sivalensis,’ PI. XIII. A. fig. 2, which contains the ante- 
penultimate on both sides, well advanced in wear, but com- 
plete, and the penultimate in germ behind. The crown of 
the antepenultimate is composed of twelve principal ridges, 
with talons, all of which, except the posterior talon, are 
affected by wear ; it is broad relatively to the length, although 
in a less degree than is seen in the previous specimens ; the 
discs of wear form closely compressed transverse bands with 
attenuated plates of enamel. It is deserving of remark that 
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some of these plates differ from the ordinary tjrpo of the Mam- 
moth in exhibiting a certain amount of irregular crimping, 
but in no degree approaching that seen in tli(‘ Indian Ele- 
phant, the presence of this character being concurrent with 
a less than the ordinary width of crown. 

The dimensions of the tooth are : — 

Length of crown, 6‘3 in. Width in front, TSS in. Greatest width, 2-3 in. 

In a specimen in the Museum at Turin the dimensions are; — 

Length of crown, 5*2 m. Width in front, 1*9 in. GreiitcHt width, 2 4 in. 

In the Museum of Taunton, so rich in remains from the 
Mendip caves, there is a finely j)reservod detached antepenul- 
timate lower molar from ‘ Wookey-hole,’ found along with 
teeth of the Siberian Rhinoceros, Cave Lion, and Hyaena. 
The crown, although worn to the extent of S(‘ven or eight 
discs, is comidete, and composed of twelve ridges, with front 
and back talons ; it is broad and squat-looking, with all the 
usual tyjiical characters of the Mammoth, ix, narrow trans- 
verse discs with thin unplaited enamel. 

The dimensions of this specimen are : — 

Length of crown, 5*1 in. Width of crown in front, 2*3 in. Height at the tighth 
ridge, 3*5 in. 

Cuvier has given a representation ^ of a young lower jaw 
discovered near Cologne.^ 

[In Kaup’s Museum at Darmstadt there is a fine lower jaw, left 
side, of E, primigenius, from the Rhine, containing the fourth tooth, or 
first true molar, entire and very characteristic, but well worn. The 
penultimate is seen in germ behind it. The first tooth shows twelve 
main ridges, with a front and back heel. It is much broader than the 
third milk molar ; — 

Length of crown, 4*65 in. Width in front, 1*75 in. Width at middle, 2*15 in. 
Width behind, at twelfth or last ridge, 1*75 in. 

As regards the penultimate lower molar of E.pnmgemus, there is, in 
Miss Thomson’s collection at Ilford, a specimen from left side, in the 
finest Htiite of preservation, comprising sixteen ridges, of which tlie 
anterior eight are more or less worn ; the rest intact. This specimen 
bears abundance of a very dark ferruginous matrix, but not the shelly 
sandy matrix which characterizes the E, antupaus bed of Ilford. 

In Mr. Grantham’s collection there are some fine detached large 
specimens of molars of E, primigenius. Among others there is a lower 
jaw, right side, containing the penultimate molar, with sixteen ridges, 
or thereabout. It is a most remarkable specimen in having a pro- 
longed symphysial beak, such as 1 have never seen before. 

In the Taunton Museum there is a mass of bones comprising a frag- 

> ‘ OsB. Fo&silefi,’ tom. i. pi. v. fig. 5. is compiled from extracts from Dr. F.’s 

* Tlio remaining portion of the de- I Note-books (see page 76, note).— [E d.] 
scription of E. primigenius, to page 176, 
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nieiit of left lower jaw of E, pnmigenius^ containing one perfect molar 
in situ : — 

Length of crown, 7*2 in. Width in front, 1*9 in. Width behind, not well shown, 
2-7 in. 

It shows distinctly sixteen principal ridges, with front and back 
talons ; the first six ridges worn, the rest intact. This is probably a 
small kind of E, primigmius. It is evidently that species, but the tooth 
is excessively small for a penultimate- Attached to the outer surface 
are pari of a second milk molar, and third milk molar of E, primige^ 
nh(S, The specimen is vastly broader behind than in front. 

In Xaup’s Museum at Darmstadt there is a fine specimen of the 
entire lower jaw of E. priniigenius^ containing the jienultimate true 
molars on either side entire, but well worn. The sixtli tooth is seen 
behind it in germ. The crown of the penultimate presents sixteen 
ridges and talons : — 

Length of crown, 6*6 in. Width in front, 2*1 in. Width at middle, 2*8 in. 
Widtli beliind, 2 4 in. 

The jaw is considerably larger than the jaw containing tlje antepenulti- 
mate true molar already referred to (p. 172). 

In the Museum at Zurich I examined a fine entire molar, probably 
l)enultimate, from lower jaw, left side. It is supposed to have been 
obtained at Canstadt. It sliows fifteen plates, very tliin and compressed, 
with a front and back bilon. Its dimensions are : — 

Length of crown, 8 in. Height at thirteenth plate, 5*1 in. Width of crown at 
seventh plate, 2*85 in. 

In the collection of the Turin Museum I foimd, mixed up with speci- 
mens from St. Paolo, two lower molars of true Eleph, primigenius^ the 
one probably a penultimate, the other probably a third milk molar 
(see p. 162). On examining the former carefully, an old label was 
found showing that the specimen came from Germany — from ‘ Feeder- 
burg,' and that it was not a Piedmontese fossil. Dimensions : — 

Penultimate lower, left, extreme length, 9' in. Width in front, about 2*7 in. 
Width behind, 3 3 in. 

It has about seventeen plates, much worn. 

The Museum at Arezzo contains a detached penultimate lower molar, 
left side, with the crown well worn. It shows an anterior large fang, 
but about two plates are removed ; there are twelve discs of wear and a 
hind talon, all worn except the talon. The enamel is thin and straight, 
and there is no mesial expansion. This is an undoubted typical ex- 
ample of E, primigenius, but there is no indication of its exact origin. 
The bone adheres strongly to the tongue. 

In the Mineralogical Gallery of the Museum at Rome there is a frag- 
ment of an inferior molar, left side, comprising (in two pieces which 
unite) the anterior half of the crown of a true Eleph, primigenius. The 
fragment includes the ten anterior ridges and the front talon ; the pos- 
terior half lost by a recent ’fracture. Dimensions : — 

Extreme length of fnigment, 6* in. Length of space occupied by ten anterior 
plates, 4 5 in. Width of crown at second plate, 3’1 in. Greatest width at tenth 
plate, 67 in. 
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This is a most decisively marked specimen of E, primigenius^ and is 
eitlier the last or the penultimate left — probably penultimate. The 
talon is j)resent in front, and the ten plates are all more or less worn ; 
the first six plates are either transverse or in two discs, the outer of which 
is the smaller; the eighth has three discs; the ninth, five discs. The 
discs are a little fiexuous,but transverse, without the least tendency to 
expansion ; the enamel is thin, and entirely free from the least ten- 
dency to crimping. The matrix is a yellowish -grey fine siind, showing 
distinct grains of pyroxene; the ivory is quite while, and adheres 
strongly to the tongue. It is from Monte Sacro, near Ponte Nomentano. 
Professor Ponzi has no doubt of its lioman origin. 

The following notes refer to sjjecirnciis of tlie last true molar, lower 
jaw, of Elephas primigenins : — 

In the Museum of the (leological Society there is a specimen of the 
last true molar, lower jaw, right side, comprising about twenty~two 
])lates, from Walton, in Essex, prestmted by Henry Warburton, Esq. 
The internal fracture is excessively fresh-looking, and the enamel does 
not adhere to the tongue. 

Mr. Gunn’s, collection contoins a noble specimen of E. pnmigentvs, 
dredged up at Margate. It consists of both rami of the lower jaw, the 
horizontal rami j)ertect to the tip of the sym])hysis; the ascending rami 
are also present and m^arly ])erfect, -with a broad leaf; the condyles 
only are gone. The specimen is es])ecially perfect on the right side. 
It contains on either side the last true molar well worn. J have hardly 
seen anything like it in England, so jxn'fcct. It is nMuarkablc also in 
being coloured suj)erficially with the reddish chocolate tinge that im- 
mersion in tlie sea gives; the anterior end is very high. It ought to 
be figured. 

In Mr. W. II. NeAvsted’s collection, iimvry House, IMaidstone, is a 
very fine specimen of a hnver jaw, Avitb both rami, of ElepJtas primi- 
genius, containing on (dtlier side the last true molars quite perfect from 
end to end, and in Iront of it the fang-jiit on either side for almost 
inch in antcro-jiosterior diameter of the jienultimate true molar, the 
post<*rior jiart of Avhich lias dropjied out. On tlie left side the holloAV 
alveolus is filled up Avith fine sandy matrix. Tlie tooth on both sides 
is conqiosed of twenty-1 avo ridge-plates, of Avhieh the sixteen anterior 
arc more or less afiected liy AA^'ar. The discs are very narrow, trans- 
verse and parallel, after the usual plan of the E. primigenius pattern, and 
the enamel niachairides as a general rule arc straight, but here and there 
is an occasional loop witli a little flexuosity, yet noAvhcrc any decided 
crimping. 

Dimensions, left side : — 

Extrcnio loiiglli of crown, nkont 12*0 in. Ijcngth of Hummit of crown, occiqiicd 
Ly sixteen worn ridges, 7'0 in. Grcati'st width in front, 3 5 in. Greatest heiglit 
of plates, 6*1 in. 

Giving an average of 0-5 1 per jilate. 

Memo . — The specimen has been broken in two in the line of the 
symphysis, but the form is complete. Tliis specimen deserves to be 
figured. It is from tlie sandy gravel-pit near the church at Aylcsford, 
near Maidstone. 

In the Woodwardian Mu'^eum at Cambridge there is a fine specimen 
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of a nearly perfect last true molar of the right, lower jaw, of EJephas 
primigenius (No. 295). The enamel-plates are close, attenuated, and 
bearing all the characteristics of E, primigeniufi. 

In Kaup’s collection at Darmstadt there is a specimen of the sixth 
lower molar, right side, with twenty-three ridges, tlie length of the crown 
being 13 inches. In the same collection there is a very fine specimen 
of the entire lower jaw, from the Ehine, containing the sixth tooth, 
partly worn on either side, and a portion of the fifth tooth in front. 
The sixth tooth has nineteen ridges and talons, of which the first twelve 
only are worn. The length of the crown is 11 inches. 

In the Museum at Home t^erc is a lower jaw of Elephas prhnigenim, 
fj'om Ponte Molle. It is most perfect on the right side, where the 
coronoid process is seem, and also the edge of the diasteme and part of 
the spout. The right ramus contains the last molar in situ and in 
wear, but the rear portion is embedded in the alveolus, and with an 
empty fang-pit in front filled with gravel. On the left side the whole 
tooth is shown (the back part of the alveolus is broken), presenting 
eighteen plates, and a section through the anterior large fang ; which 
would seem to show that the bridge porticjn, supported by the large 
fang, is worn out. On the left side the crown shows the remains of 
eighteen ])lates and a posterior talon, of which the thirteen anterit)r are 
more or less worn, while the last five are intact and enveloped by ce- 
ment. The discs are transverse, with not the least mesial expansion, 
and only a moderate degree of undulation. The ])lates are more ap- 
proximated than in E, antiquns^ and the crown broader for its length. 

Length of remaining portion of left molar, 10* in. Width of crown at fourth 
ridge, 2’8 in. Greatcbt width, 3*2 in. 

Lastly — Plate XIII. A., fig 3, of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalcnsis,’ 
represents the lower jaw of Klephas primigenius^ with tlie last two true 
molars on eirlierside (see description, vol. i. p. 439). 

‘ After the examination of a very large quantity of materials, I 
believe the dentary formula in the Mammoth to be tlius 

Milk Molars, Trne Molars. 

4, 8,_1^2 12, 16, 24 

4, 8, 12 12, 16, 24 

The plates advance by quaternary incremcnls in each scries, bearing in 
mind that the first true molar, althougli of larger dimensions, commonly 
repeats the number of ridges presented by the last milk molar, and 
that the last true molar in all the Elephants and Mastodons is more 
composite than the others.’ 

S/cull and other Bones.— -In Kaup’s collection at Darmstadt is a fine 
cranium of E. prinii genius, ytiih. only the frontal bosses broken. The 
orbits and right zygomatic arch are entire ; the left zygomatic arch is 
nearly so. The occipital fossa is enormous, as in E. JVamndicus. 
There are sections of both tusks in the alveoli ; and the last true molar, 
with twenty-one ridges, well worn, is present on either side. 

In Mr. Swayne’s Museum at Erith, I found the greater portion of the 
ulna of E. primigenius, which is rare in English collections. 

In the collection of the Rev. elohn Gunn, of Irstead, there is a pelvis, 
probably of E. primigenius, which was found at Mundesley in the 
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Elephant-bed under the Paston Hill, close to the large os innominatnm 
of E, meridional is already referred to (p. 1 12). It is much smaller 
than the corresponding bone of E. meridional i^, A coin])arison of the 
two exhibits well the gigantic ])roportioiis of the latti'r. Tli(‘ right 
ilium of E. where fractured, seems to be highly inliltrated 

with iron.] 


4. Elephas {Euelephas') nntiipnis} 

[The distinctive characters of the teeth of Elephas antiquvs may be 
expressed in the following terms : — 

1. Narrowness of the tooth in proportion to its length and height. 

2. Groat height of the plates. The height is more than double the 
width of the crown. 

3. Mesial rhoraboidal expansion of the discs of wear. 

4. Great crim])ing of the enamel-])latcs. 

The dental formula ^ of E, antiqms is as follows : — 

Milk Molars. True Molars. 

3 -f e-r 10 10^12 + 16 

3 + 6 + 10 10 + 12+16 

a. Upper Milk Molars . — In the British Museum (Cat. No. 21,654) 
there is a germ of a first milk molar, probably upper. It is a most 
exquisite specimen, forming an unworn shell. The crown is composed 
of ^ree principal ridges, talons ; front talon only on one side. The 
specimen is from Grays Thurrock, Essex, and was purchased from Mr, 
Ball 

Length of crown, 0 9 in. Width in front, 0*o in. Width behind, 0*72 in. 

In the York Natural History Mu.seum, among the Kirkdale Cavern 
remains, there is a superl> specimen, with fangs, of the second milk molar, 
upper left, of Eleph. antiquus, entire at both ends, but well worn. 
The crown presents only six principal ridges, besides talons ; disc of 
anterior talon partly 'confluent with first ridge. The first ridge has two 
distinct discs ; the second, third, and fourtli discs are very expanded 
and highly crimped ; fifth ridge little worn— crimped ; in sixth ridge, 
tips of the digitations are barely touched. Posterior talon immersed in 
cement. The crown is very broad, but this is partially a distortion, from 
an attempted restoration with a blue clay cement in front, where the 

* The entire doseription of Elephas antiquus lias hern compiled from entries in 
Dr. Falconer’s Note-books — fEi).] 

* Denial Formula of Vrohoscidea, extracted from Dr. Falconers JSotc-hook for 
August 25, 18G2; — 

Milk 

Dinotherium . . , 1+2+3 

Trilophodon Ohiotiens . 1+2+3 

Tetralophodon Arverricnsis 2 + 3 •+ 4 

Pentalophodon . . .3 + 4+3 

Stogodon iiisigniH . . 2 + 5+7 

Loxfxlon moridionalis . 3 + 6+8 

Euelephas antiqunb . . 3 + 6 + 10 

„ primigonius . 4 + 8 + 12 

,, indiens . 4 + 8 + 12 


True 



3 + 

2+ 2 


13 

3 + 

3-t- 4 


16 

4 + 

4+ 6 

=r 

22 

6 + 

5+ 6 

=x 

28 

7 + 

8 + 10- 

11 = 

40 

8 + 

0 + 12 

as» 

46 

10 + 12 4 16 

ss 

67 

12+ lG + 24 


76 

12 + 16 + 24 

=s: 

76 
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cement liad disappeared. Crown broad and oblong ; looks very like 
K. j)rtini(jcniu8 in ibrm. 

Longih of crown, 2’4 in. Width of crown, at 1st ridge, 1* in. Width at 3rd ridge, 
1 3 in. Width at 4th ridge (groatost), l'4din. Width at 5th ridge, 1*2 in. Height 
at 5th ridge, 1*3 in. 

In the British Museum (Cat. No. 23,7CG) there is a specimen of the 
second milk molar, upper jaw, left side, certainly belonging to E. 
antiquus. The crown is composed ol’ six ridges; five ridges are 
worn and much expanded ; front talon broad and confluent ; back 
talon disguised. Purchased from Mr. Ball. 

Length of crown, 2*66 in. Width in front, 1-09 in. Greatest height at front, 
1*25 in. 

In the Taunton Museum there is a specimen of an unworn germ of 
a second milk molar ; doubtful whether upper or lower, but believed 
to be upper. This tooth forms a shell ; no fangs remaining ; ridges all 
formed, but no cement ; shows distinctly seven ridges, with front talon 
small and narrow, and hind talon a low splent of four digitations ; very 
narrow in front, broad and egg-shaped behind ; marked ‘ Banwell,* but 
believed to be from Hutton ; is a small tooth. Dimensions : — 

Length of crown, 1*9 in. Width at 2nd ridge, *7 in. Greatest width of crown, 
1*2 in. Height of 6th ridge, 1*3 in. 

Figs. 1 and 1 a of Plate XFV. A. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ' 
represent the second upper milk molar, right side, of E, antiquuSy with 
five plates. The figure is taken from a Kent specimen in the Canter- 
bury Museum. 

Lastly, one of Scharf’s plates for M^Enery’s projected work on the 
Kent’s Hole fo.ssil8 represents three elephants’ teeth, all second milk 
molars — two of them germs, the third worn, and evidently of E. 
antiquus. The characters are very distinct. One of the germs has 
the side rubbed, exhibiting the characteristic section of E, (Eueleph,). 
antiquus wide plates; and the worn crown shows the plaited 
enamel-plates and wide discs of the species very. clearly. It is not a 
little remarkable that, in the MS. index of the headings, M*Enery 
reters to it as being the ‘ Indian Elephant ’ ! This is another illustra- 
tion of how shrewdly he observed ; and the notes extracted Irom Cuvier 
show that he tried to nnister the subject of the dentition of the Ele- 
phant ; but the detailed descriptions of the portion on Elephant appear 
to have been lost. 

No. 21,301 in the British Museum collection is a superb palate 
specimen of E. antiquus^ Irom Grays Thurrock, purchased from Mr. 
Ball. It contains the third milk molar on either side, well worn. 
The crown is long and narrow. The crowns converge, and all the 
plates are more or less worn. The crown is composed distinctly of nine 
main ridges. The anterior talon is confluent with the first disc. The 
hind talon is covered by cement. 

Length of right molar, 5* in. Width in front at 2nd ridge, 1*7 in. Greatest 
width behind, 1*9 in. Interval between teeth, front, 2* in. Interval behind at 
second ridge from last, top, 3* in. 

In the Museum at Oxford there is also a specimen of the thii*d left 
VOL. II. N 
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tipper milk molar of Elephas antiquus^ showing ten principal ridges, 
with talons ; five plates are more or less worn. 

Length of crown, 6*3 in. Width in front, 2*06 in. Width behind, 1*9 in. 
Greatest width, 2*1 in. Height at fifth plate, 4*6 in. 

This is a very beautiful and characteristic specimen. 

In the Museum at Saffron Walden there is a beautifiil specimen of 
tliird (upper?) milk molar, right side, of E. antiquuSy presented by W. 
G. Gibson, Esq. 

Length, 4*25 in. Width in front, 1*6 in. Width behind, at 7th ridge, 1*6 in. 

It has ten ridges, and a heel minutely crimped ; front jdates very 
wide ; a tendency to exj)ansion in the middle ; all the plates in weai*, 
the last very little touched ; out of a soft clayey material. 

The Bristol Museum contains a specimen of the third upper milk 
molar, with ten ridges, well worn ; from Durdham Down. 

In the Town Hall collection at Colchester is a si)ecimen, consisting 
of the two m.oxillaries of a young Klepli. antiqnn^iy containing the third 
milk molar, very niuch worn on the right side. There is an empty 
cavity on the left side The right tooth behind shows seven plates, all 
W’orn, ■with broad discs. The matrix is very ferruginous and crag- 
looking. It docs not adhere to the tongue, and has a dark sepia colour 
throughout, and is soa-])olished. 

It was dredged off the ‘ West Rocks,’ Essex coast, and was pre- 
sented by Mr. Bolton Smith, in 1817. 

Figs. 2 and 2 a of Plate XIV. A. of the ^ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ’ 
represent the third up])er milk molar, right side, of E. mHiqnus. The 
crown has ten plate^. The specimen was obtained from Southwold, and 
is in the Museum of the Geological Society. 

Length, 6*5 in. Width, 2*3 in. Height, 2*8 in. 

Figs. 3 and 3 a of the same plate show the same tooth, left side, also 
with ten plates and a heel. 

Length, 6' in. Width, 2*2 in. Height, 3*5 in. 

b. Lower MUk Molars} — In the British Museum Palaeontological 
collection there are several specimens of the second lower milk molar 
of antiqms. 

No. 18,810 is a second lower 7*ight milk molar. The crown is com- 
posed distinctly of seven discs, including the n^ost anterior, all worn. 
It is narrow and concave. 

Length of crown, 2*4 in. Width in front, at 2nd disc, *9 in. Greatest width, 
1 36 in. 

No. 21,655 is a larger specimen, long and narrow, less worn, with 
large front fang ; shows distinctly seven principal ridges, plus talon. It 
is the second lower left. The seven ridges are worn, but not much. 

Length of crown, 3* in. Width in front at 2nd ridge, *9 in. Greatest width 
behind, 1*3 in. Height of crown at 7th ridge, 1*6 in. 

No. 21,310, from Mr. Ball, Ilford, is a beautiful lower jaw, left 
side, with symphysis, and containing second milk molar in situ. The 
erewn is narrow, and composed of seven discs, which are broad, ex- 

* I can find no note of the first lower milk molar of E. antigiius among Dr. 
Falconer’s papers. — [Ed.] 
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panded, and crimped; appears to be of E, antiqvus, although the 
species is somewhat doubtful. The alveolus of part of third milk molar 
is seen behind. 

Length, 2*6 in. Width in front, *95 in. Greatest width, 1*2 in. 

In the Bristol Museum there are two specimens of this tooth. One 
from the left side is very perfect and characteristic, and shows seven 
plates, with front and back talons. The four front plates are worn. The 
second specimen is Mr. Beard’s, from Bleadon Cave. It is also from 
the left side, and quite entire. The crown shows seven plates, with 
small front and back talons. The discs are thick, and the enamel 
plaited. The length of the crown is 2*3 inches. 

In the Oxford Museum there is an exquisitely preserved second 
milk molar, lower jaw, right side, showing eight discs of wear besides 
front and back talons. All the discs are more or less worn and dilated, 
but there is no mesial expansion. The enamel-plates are very much 
crimped, but coarsedy and unequally. The fangs are present, and also 
a disc of pressure behind. The tooth has its perfect coat of cement, 
while the corresponding Bristol tooth is denuded of cement. It is very 
narrow in front. 

Extreme length, 2*05 in. Width at second plate, *85 in. Greatest width, 
1-2 in. 

This is the tooth figured by Buckland in the ‘ Eeliquice Diluvianse/ 
and is from Kirkdale Cave. 

In Major Wood’s collection, from Gower caves, there is a second milk 
molar, lower jaw, right side. The tooth is narrow in front; the crown 
has seven main ridges ; the back talon has an additional splent ; the 
five anterior ridges are worn ; the crown is beautifully perfect, but 
there arc no fangs ; cement present. The specimen is believed to be 
from Spritsail Tor. 

Lengtli of crown, 2'2»5 in. Width of crown in front, 3*8 in. Greatest width 
behind, 1*25 in. Greatest height at 8th ridge, 1*45 in. 

In the Museum at Taunton there are several specimens of this tooth 
(l.m.m. 2). One is of large size, and has the crown worn, with seven 
plates ; crimped enamel, flat with the surface of the crown ; fangs 
complete. 

licngth of crown, 2*3 in. Width at second plate, *9 in. Greatest width, 1*4 in. 

Two other beautiful specimens liave also seven discs, but arc smaller, 
and have the enamel-edges raised. They probably belonged to the 
same animal. 

In the Oxford Museum there is a beautiful specimen of the third 
milk (or first true?) molar, lower jaw, left side;* the crown quite entire, 
showing distinctly eleven main ridges, with front and back talons; 
seven ridges worn. The crown is narrow, and the enamel-plates are 
expanded in the middle. 

Length of crown, 6*6 in. Width in front, 1*8 in. Greatest width, 2* in. Height 
at seventh plate, 4* in. 

This specimen is from Hurley, Bolton, Oxford. 

In the Bristol Museum there is a third milk molar, lower jaw, right 
side, from Durdham Down, showing ten plates, with front and back 

N 2 
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talons. It is very perfect; and the loop and expansion, as in E. 
antiquus, are typical. 

The collection of the Rev. John Gunn, at Irstead, contains a very 
characteristic third milk molar, lower jaw, loft side, of E, antiquus 
(East Coast, No. 2). It shows ten plates, all more or less ground, and 
its dimensions are : — 

Length, 4'9 in. Width in front, 1*6 in. Width behind, 2* in. 

Lastly — Figs, G and G a, and figs. 7 and 7 a, of Plate XIV. A. of 
the ‘ Fauna Ant. Sivalonsis,’ represent two specimens of the third upper 
milk molar. Fig. G is taken from a specimen from Suffolk, presented 
hy Dr. Cooke to the Geological Society (No. 8,411); it is from the 
right side, and has sev^eii well-crimped plates, hut is inipeidect. 

Length, 4*2 in. Width, 2*1 in. Height, 3' in. 

Fig. 7 is also from the right side, and shows nine well-crimped plates 
and a portion of a tenth beiiind, where the tooth is not quite perfect. 
The tooth is narrow in front and broader behind. (See Plate IX. figs. 
1 & 2 of this volume.) 

Length, 6 i in. Width, 2 in. Height behind, 2*5 in. 

c. Upper True Mohirs . — Among Mr. Dixon’s specimens in the 
Palasontological collection of the British Museum, No. 28,512 is a 
fine specimen of the first true molar, up])er jaw, right side. It is entire, 
with iaugs. The crown is composed of twelve ridges ; the nine anterior 
ridges are worn. The tooth is excessively like one belonging to Mr. 
Ru])ei1i Jones, from Suffolk, but is naiTower. 

Length of crown, 77 in. Width in front, 2*2 in. Greatest width, 2*7 in. 
Height at 9tli ridge, 5*4 in. 

The corresponding tooth of opposite side has also twelve ridges. 

Dimensions of Mr. Rupert Jones’s specimen : — 

Length of crown, 8*6 in. Width in front, 2*7 in. Greatest width, 3*2 in. Height 
at 9th ridge, 7*5 in. 

Another specimen in the British Museum (No. 18,7o9) of the same 
tooth has ten ridges, seven of which are worn. 

Length of crown, 5*9 in. Width in front, 2*1 in. Width behind, 1*8 in. Height 
at 7th ridge, 4*6 in. 

In the Museum of the Geological Society there is a specimen of the 
antepenultimate true molar, upper jaw, right side, of Euelephas anti- 
quus^ labelled No. 8,409, as being from Soufliwold. It is entirely free 
from mineral impregnation, and I doubt its asserted Southwold origin. 

In the Museum at Tfiunton, among the specimens collected from the 
caves by the late Rev. Mr. Williams, there is a very fine molar, upper 
jaw, right side ; crown worn, but (juite perfect, showdng twelve prin- 
cipal ridges, witli talons. The front talon is confluent with the anterior 
disc; the hind talon is unworn. The twelve ridges all worn into discs; 
the discs are a li.tle exjiandcd ; machaerides raised ; enamel irregu- 
larly bitt well ])laited; front fang and surface of pressure present. This 
tooth is convex outside and concave on the inner side ; the plane of 
wear slopes from inside, out. It is not known which cave the specimen 
is from, but it is suppos(*d to be fioin Blcadon, most of Mr. Williams’s 
specimens being from Bleadon. 

Length of crown, 7*2 in. Width of crown at 2ncl ridge, 2-3 in. Width beliind, 
at 8th, 2*8 in. Height of crown at 9th, 6*6 in. 
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Among some specimens belonging to Mr. Charlesworth, which I have 
been permitted to examine, there is a fine upper molar, right side, of 
E, antiquus^ showing twelve ridges, of which nine are worn. The 
discs of wear are less open and expanded than usual, but the enamel 
is thick and crimped, of the E. antiquus pattern. The crown is narrow. 
The specimen is reputed to be from llappisburgh ; but it has no 
Lepralia patches. (See aniea, imge 134, note.) 

In the Museum at Chichester there is a beautiful specimen of first 
true molar of left upper jaw, quite entire, showing twelve plates in all^ 
nine of which are worn. All the fangs are present. The enamel and 
plates are most characteristic. From Brackelsham Bay, near Selsea. 

In the Museum at Koine there is a fine specimen of E. antiquus, from 
Monte Verde. It is a skull of a youngish animal, whicli was found 
nearly perfect, but is now ])artly mutilated. It contains on either side 
three plates of tlie last milk molar, worn out ; the first true molar in 
full use, and the second true molar behind — four plates of it being 
sliown. 

The first true molar is beautifully sbowm, the crown consisting on 
left side of ten ])rincipal ridg(‘s, with front and back talons ; all the 
plates well exi)anded and crimped ; nine of the plates more or less 
worn. The pdate is filled with a sandy conglomerate, with some black 
grains of Pyroxeue (volcanic). 

Longlh of first true molar, 6-5 in. Width of first true molar in front, 1*7 in. 
Greatest width behind, 1*9 in. Interval between molars in front, 2*4 in. Interval 
behind, 3*1 in. Interval in front, outside, 6*5 in. Interval outside, behind, 6* in. 

An imperfect specimen, from Southwold, of the 111*81 upper true 
molar, right side, is figured iii the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ Plate 
XIV. A. figs. 4 and 4 a. The crown has nine plates, and the dimen- 
sions are : — 

Length, 6*6 in. Width, 2*6 in. ISxtreme height, 6*5 in. 

In the Museum of the Geological Society (No. 10,GG4) there is a 
secom^ or penultimate upper molar, right side, of E. antiquus, well 
advanced in wx'ar ; the anterior jiart is broken off ; the nine jK)sterior 
ridges are present, all more or less worn with the exception of tlie last. 
This specimen is of a dark iron-shot colour, and highly infiltrated witli 
ferruginous matter ; it is extremely heavy, and bears all the marks of a 
crag specimen ; locality, ‘ Southwold.’ The enamel is thick, and the 
worn discs exhibit the cliaracters of the species in the most j^ronounced 
manner. If the asserted locality be correct, this is the only known 
species of Elephant molar found in the lied Crag. Sju'clmens of E. 
meridionalis have been found in the Norwich crag by ilr. Prestwich ; 
and by Mr. Gunn, in the same crag where Mr. Layton found the ]\Ias- 
todon teeth, a molar of E, antiquus was found. It is of the utmost 
importance to determine accurately the origin of this specimen. 

In Colonel Wood’s collection from Miiichin Hole there is a superbly 
characteristic specimen of the penultimate upper right molar of E, 
antiquus, showing fourteen plates and a posterior talon. The six 
anterior plates are worn ; the worn part might almost pass for the exist- 
ing Indian Elephant ; the tooth narrows very much backwards ; the 
crown is perfectly entire ; the lateral mass of cement is enormously 
thick ; the discs not much expanded, but beautifully ciimped. 

Extreme length of crown, 8*4 in. Width in front, 3* in. Height at 6th plate, 
6*6 in. 
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In the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge there is a fine specimen 
of the last upper molar, left side, of JEJ. antiqaus. It is quite perfect, 
consisting of sixteen ridges, of which the anterior eleven are more or 
less worn. The discs of wear are expanded and opened, with thick 
boldly crimped enamel, and exhibit all the characteristic marks of the 
species in the most typical way. The specimen is probably the most 
perfect remain of a last true molar of the species in the kingdom, 
but unluckily the locality has not been recorded. (Dimensions not 
taken.) 

In the Rev. Mr, Gunn’s collection there is a fine upper jaw of E. 
antiquuSf containing the last true molar m situ, complete on both sides, 
and on the right side the pits of a narrow penultimate. There are 
sixteen plates which are high, and the tooth has all the chamctersof 
antiquuSj and ought to be figured. The teeth converge in front. It was 
dug out of the beach from the Elephant-bed near Ostend. 

Extromo length of molar, 9‘ in. 

In the Museum of the J unior United Service Club a very fine and 
characteristic specimen is preserved in a glass case of the last U 2 >pi‘r 
molar of E. antiquiis. The eleven anterior plates are worn; the ])os- 
terior plates are unworn. The cement is cracked, but not crumbled as 
if out of sand. 

In the Marticelli collection in the University Museum at Nai)les there 
is a magnificent specimen from Fregellie, between Rome and Naj)les. 
It is a superior molar, bearing label, ‘ Molarc Elcfantbio trovato presso 
Vantica citta di Fregelbv' It is the last ui>per left molar, the thirteen 
anterior plates remaining. Disc of pressure in front and bourrelet. 
The four or five anterior plates are worn ; enamel thin and well- 
crimped. Part of the tooth wanting behind ; is cerfciinly of Eleph, 
anfiquns ; fangs wanting. 

Length of crown, 8*3 in. Height of 8th jdate, l()-4 in. Width of 4th plato, 
3-7 m. 

The Elephant’s tooth above described is of enormous size ; and, in 
the great height of the plates of the molar, surpasses anything that I 
have seen elsewhere of Elephas antiquvs. Specimens of the same tooth, 
but fragmentary, I have also found in the University Museums of 
Syracuse and Rome. 

Figs. 6 and 5 a of Plato XIV. A. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis * 
represent the last true molar, upper jaw, right side, with fourteen 
plates and a hind talon well-crimped. The tooth, which is rather 
imperfect in front, is from the Forest-bed, Norfolk, and is in the British 
Museum (No. 16,2:i9). Figs. 5 and 5 a of Plate XII. D. show the 
same tooth, with sixteen ridges and a small heel much worn. The 
specimen is from Kent, and is in the Canterbury Museum, bearing the 
label §. Plate XIV. B. fig. 16, gives another illustration of the same 
tooth, and has already been referred to (see page 138, and vol. i. 
page 447). The crown is entire, and comprises from sixteen to seven- 
teen ridges wdthin an extent of 1 1 inches. 

d. Lower True Molars , — In the British Museum PalsBontological 
collection there is a specimen, which formerly belonged to the Earl of 
Aylesbury, of a fragment of the lower jaw of Elephas antiquus, containing 
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the first true molar on either side ; the crown is entire, and presents 
twelve plates and a heel. The plates are worn and well crimped. 

Length of right molar, 6*7 in. Width, 2*3 in. 

The same tooth is ^own in Plate XIY. A. figs. 8 and 8 a, of the 
^ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.' The crown in this specimen has also 
twelve plates. 

Length of tooth, 8*3 in. Width, 2*5 in. Height, 4*2 in. 

In the Museum of the Geological Society there is a portion of an 
antepenultimate true molar, lower jaw, right side, comprising six ridges ; 
said to be from Suffolk. 

In the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge there is a iiagment of 
right ramus of lower jaw of Elephaa antiquuSy comprising the sym- 
physial beak, the right diasteme, and a jwirt of the antepenultimate 
true molar in situ. Six. ridges of the tooth remain, showing the dis- 
tinctive marks of the species in the most perfect way. The specimen 
is black, polished and covered with Bahmiy showing that it has been 
dredged up and probably derived from the Happisburgh oyster-bank. 
The diastemal ridge in this case inclines very gradually forwards, con- 
trasting in this respect in a very marked way with the character liown 
in the Mammoth. 

Among the specimens found in Bacon’s Hole, Gower, there is a 
beautiftd and characteristic specimen of a right lower antepenultimate 
true molar of E, antiqvifSy with eleven plates, all worn. 

In the Museum of Practical Geology, Jerinyn 8treet, there is a quite 
perfect sjiccimen of the antepenultimate, or first true molar of E. 
antiquuSy Irom a cutting in the Great Northern Kailway. It lias tw^elve 
plates and a heel. 

Lastly, Professor Ponzi’s collection at Kome contains a beautiful fust 
true molar, lower jaw, right side, of E. antiquua. It is ([uite entire, 
and tri situ in the jaw. It hIkuvs distinctly all the ridges of the crown 
worn. There are ten expanded plates, with talons. 

Length of crown, 5*7 in. Width in front, 1*5 in. Width behind, 1*9 in. 

It is from Tor di Quiiito, a continuation of Ponte Molle. 

One of the most remarkable molars of E. antiqnus I have seen was 
dredged up at the West Kocks, Harwich, in 18r)2. It belongs to the 
lower jaw, right side, and is probably the penultimate true molar. It 
comprises twelve principal ridges, with a front and back talon. Only 
eight of the anterior ridges are touched by wear. 

Extromo length of crown, 10*8 in. AVidth of crown in front at second ridge, 
2*9 in. Width of crown at oightli ridgo, 2-8 in. AVidth of ci-own at eleventh rulgo, 
2*8 in. Extreme height of crown at seventh ri<]ge, 6*6 in. Height of crown at 
eleventh ridge, 6*9 in. Height of crown at third ndgo, between fii-bt and second 
fangs, 5'3 in. 

In the Ipswich Museum there is a very fine specimen of a lower jaw 
molar, probably the loll penultimate of Elephas ontiquuSy showing 
twelve plates, and a very insignificant talon of two points behind, the 
anterior part of the tooth broken off ; no fangs, but a good deal water- 
worn below ; six of the anterior plates worn, five plates unworn. 
The specimen is reddisli, and has all tlie appearance of a Crag specimen. 
Crown very narrow ; plates expanded in the middle *, enamel thick, 
but not like E, ineridionalia in cither respect. Dredged up off 
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Harwich, and presented by Iledworthe Jolliffe, Esq., 4th Dragoons. 
Dimensions : — 

Length, 8*5 in. Greatest width of anterior plate, 2*6 in. Width of 5th plate, 
2*3 in. Greatest height, 5* in. Basal length of 10 plates, 7*3 in. 

In Colonel Wood’s collection of bones from Min chin Hole there is 
an extremely characteristic specimen of the second true lower molar, 
right side, of E, antiquus. The crown presents sixteen plates in all, 
with talons. The nine anterior plates are worn. The plates show 
beautifully the mesial expansion. 

Length of crown, lO’l in. Width in front, 2*6 in. Width in front at 10th 
ridge, 2*55 in. Width behind, 2* in. Height at 9th, 5*2 in. 

In the Museum at Chichester there is a penultimate lower molar, 
right side, the crown of which shows fifteen plates, somewhat rolled. 
It is from Brackelsliam Bay. 

In Professor Ponzi’s collection at Rome there is a magnificent lower 
jaw of E. antiquus, from Monte Verde (quaternary). Both rami are 
present, but they are sejiarate, and the fragments do not fit, owing to a 
portion of the symphysis being wanting. The specimen is beautifully 
marked. The right fragment is most jicrfect, conqirising part of the 
diastemal ridge, the wliole of the horizontid ramus and part of the as- 
cending ramus, as far up nearly as the base of the condyle ; the coronoid 
plate is broken off. It contains the iienultiniate true molar in full use, 
and eight plates of the last molar in germ. It is of enormous size. 

Length of diastemal portion, 5*2 in. Height of jaw at commencement of ditto, 
9*4 in. Height of jaw liehind, 6* in. Length of penultimate to anterior fang, 10* in. 
Length of penultimate, crown portion, 9*1 in. Width of ptmultimate in front, 
2*2 in. Width behind, 3*1 in. Number of plates, 12, and talon. Greatest width 
of jaw behind, 7'5 in. 

The jienultimate has all tlie plates and the posterior talon worn. It 
diows the characters of the species beautifully, witli a distinct mesial 
expansion on either side of each disc, and tliiek plaited enamel in good 
relief. The tooth is very high and compressed in front, low behind. 

Figs. 10 and 10 a of Plato XIV. A. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ’ 
represent the second true molar, lower jaw, right side, of Elephas 
antiquus. There are twelve plates and a heel. The five anterior 
plates only are worn. The specimen is in the British Museum (No. 
19,844). The dimensions are : — 

Length, 10* in. Width, 2*5 in. Height, 6* in. 

Three specimens of the last lower molar of E. antiquus are figured in 
Plate XIV. A. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.’ 

Figs 11 and 11a show a tooth from left side, with fifteen to sixteen 
plates, but a portion in front is gone. The specimen is from Saffron 
Walden (see vol. i. p. 443). The dimensions are : — 

Length, 12*3 in. Width, 3* in. Height, 5* in. 

This illustration is reproduced in Plate IX., figs, 3 & 4, of this volume. 

Figs. 12 and 12 a show the last molar from the right side. Only 
the eleven posterior plates are present. They are very crimped and 
bent. The specimen is from Ilappisburgh, and is now in the British 
Museum. The dimensions are : — 

Length, 10*5 in. Width, 3*4 in. Height, 6*7 in. 
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Pigs. 13 and 13 a show a last lower molar, left side. There are 
fourteen plates remaining, but some in front are missing. This speci- 
men is from the Via Appia, Rome. It was formerly in the collection 
of Cardinal Gualteri, and is now in the British Museum, (Plate IX. 
fig. 5.) 

A more perfect specimen is represented in Plate XIII. A. fig. 4, of the 
‘ Fauna Ant. Siv.’ This drawing is taken from a very perfect lower 
jaw in the Museum of the Geological Society, which contains a portion 
of the penultimate and the last true molar on either side. The last 
molar is composed of seventeen ridges; the talon portion alone is 
wanting. The nine anterior ridges are worn, the rest are intact. The 
tooth is remarkably curved, being concave on its outer surface. The 
specimen corresponds closely in character with a specimen from Ilford, 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. The origin of the 
specimen is unfortunately unknown. 

In the Museum at Saffron Walden there is a superb specimen of the 
right side of a lower jaw of a fossil Elephant, probably E, antiquus. It 
contains the last molar nearly entire, with eighteen plates, all worn except 
the three last. The tooth contracts behind, and is concave on the outer 
side. The plane of wear is also concave. The plates present a loop in 
the centre, with bold crimj)ing, whicli diminislies towards the sides. 
Some of the plates behind are probably wanting. The last plate in 
height measures 4*7 inches; the eighth, 5*4 inches. 

In April 1S59, I examined, in the Museo dell’ Universita della 
Sapienza at Rome, a superb specimen of the right and left rami, 
detached, of the lower jaw of a fossil Elephant discovered in the 
quaternary volcanic sands of Maglifina, on the railway ctitting to 
Civita Vecchia. The fragments do not unite, the spout of the sym- 
physis being wanting. The original fractured surface, covered witli 
matrix, is seen on the left side ; on the right, part of the symphysial 
portion remains, but a portion is seen below to have been broken off by 
a recent fracture. Both branches com])risc nearly the entire lengtli of 
the horizontal ramus and tlie greater extent of the ascending ramus, 
along the posterior contour up to the neck of tlie condyle. The right 
side is the more perfect, including a considerable portion of the 
diastemal ridge in front of the molar, the whole of the ascending ramus 
up to the neck of the condyle, and a considcra])lo part of the coronoid 
a[>o])hysis, near the base, the upper piurt of the lamina only being 
broken off. The two i*arai are exactly alike in mineral condition, 
being impregnated with a ferruginous or rusty impregnation like many 
of the Sewalik specimens. The matrix, of which but a sparing quantity 
remains, is a yellowish -grey fine stuid, with specks of pyroxene, red, with 
all the characters of the volcanic saud-dej) 08 its of the Valley of the Tiber. 

Each ramus contains one molar in situ, in the most beautiful state of 
preservation, the crown surface well worn, and a thick layer of glossy 
cement, with its surface as uninjured as in the living state. The 
expansion of the discs and the flexures and undulation of the thick 
enamel are shown in the most perfect manner, the cement being tinged 
of a glossy-pale, rusty, or almond tint. 

Only one tooth is present on either side, and so exactly alike in size, 
form, and wear, that no doubt can be entertained of their belonging to 
the same animal. The molar (right side) presents eleven collines and 
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a poalmor talon* The whole of the crown appears to be emei^ged, but 
tile posterior extremity behind the talon is but very slightly conoealed 
by matrix. The discs of the nine anterior ridges are transverse ; ctf the 
two last and talon, the tips are only worn. The crown is comparatively 
narrow in front (2*5 inches), *hut broader in the middle (8*3 inches). 
The discs of wear in front are very broad, with angular expansion in 
the middle resembling the African Elephant. The anterior plate of 
enamel in the discs is somewhat concave, in the general direction, as in 
the Grays Thurrock, E. priscuSy and convex behind, with the an^lar ex- 
pansion most distinctly pronounced there, indicating the six anterior discs. 

The angle at either side projects into a loop. The expansion of the 
anterior discs is so great that the aggregate length of four amounts 
to 4 inches, or 1 inch to each, as in the African Elephant. The 
lateral horns of the discs are bent forwards, as in the Grays Thurrock 
form of E, priscus. The enamel of the jdates is very thick, and 
strongly undulated. The digifations of the last emerged ridge 
make four ring-discs and the talon plate three ; the digitations are few 
in number and very thick. 

The JaAv is high in front, at the commencement of diasteme, in rela- 
tion to the height behind ; and the diasteme descends very vertically, as 
in the African Ele])hant. 

This is one of the finest specimens of a fo'^sil elejdiant lower jaw that I 
have ever seen ; but I am greatly perj)lexed to determine with confi- 
dence what it is. The tooth on the right side api)ears to be pcnTect, as 
also on the left, and there is no indication of a tooth coming behind. 
It does not seem as if any j)ortion supi)orte(l on the large anterior'iang 
had dropped off ; it is a little high there, but I fail(‘d to make out tho 
disc of j)ressure. There is no a])})earanee of another molar coming 
behind. In this view it would b(‘ regarded as the last true molar of 
E. prisevsy but then the discs are like an exaggerated form of E. anti- 
quuSj and the number of the plates would correspond with the penul- 
timate lower of that species. 

On the left side the tooth has eleven ridges, talon, (S:c., and exhibits very 
considerable torsion of the plane of view. It slopes from inside out in 
front, and then is tAvisted so as to slope from outside inAvards. In 
front a part of the tooth appears to have fallen off, as exhibited by the 
contour in front, about 1 inch in advance of anterior disc. Upon 
the diastemal ridge, near commencement, there is distinctly seen tho 
remains of another fang. It is very difficult to say whether the 
crown extended as far as the fang, or whether the fang belonged to 
a fallen -out tooth ; in tho foiuier case these plates must have fallen off, 
making x 1 G x . 

Extromo length of crown, left, 11-4 in. ; right, 12 in. Width of 1st disc outside 
enamel, left, 2*4 in. Width of 2nd disc outsido enamel, left, 2*7 in. Width of 
2nd disc with cement, left, 2*9 in. Width of 6th disc outside enamel, left, 2*9 in. 
Width of crown at 6th disc, with cement, left, 3*36 in. Length of 4 first discs out- 
side expansion, left, 4* in. Length of space occupied hy the 10 anterior discs in 
middle of crown, left, 9* in. Length of jaw from post, border of ascending ramus to 
anterior edge of molar, 2 1 * in. Height of jaw in front to edge of jaw, 8*6 in. Greatest 
transverse diaimter near coronoiil, 6 0 in. 

7th May, 1859. — The final result at Avhich I have arrived is, that the 
tooth is the last of E, antiquusy and that a portion is gone in front, 
which was supported on the large fang. 
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On azamining the Muflanin at Turin in July 1856, 1 waa at once 
struck witk tR ^ct that the greater portion of the Piedmontese ele- 
phants’ teeth were evidently not of &e same i^cies as those of the 
Yal d’Amo, and on comparing them minutely with the figures in the 
‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalenris ’ (especially Plate XII.D. and Plate XIV. A.), 
I had no doubt that they were of the Chartres and Grays (in Essex) 
species, viz. jE7. antiquus* 

There is a specimen of a huge upper last molar, right side, the ex- 
treme length of which is 13*75 in. to 14 in., and the greatest width of the 
crown 4*5 in. This molar is not quite complete at the anterior end ; the 
large fang and probably the anterior talon, with one or two ridges, are 
broken oflT ; but what remains shows twenty-four plates of enormous 
depth (8 inches !). The crown is very broad in front and narrow 
behind. The first twelve plates are worn ; the enamel is thin, and very 
much crimped, especially in the middle, where there is a tendency to 
loop expansion. The enamel is not nearly so thick as in E. meridionalis. 
In every respect it closely resembles fig. 5 of Plate XII. D. of the 
‘ Fauna Ant. Siv.’ The apices of the digitations of the ridges, just 
beginning to come into wear, are very round and distinct. This 
specimen comes from a railway digging at St. Paolo or Nizza della 
Paglia. It is soft and white, and adheres strongly to the tongue. 

There are also four very fine specimens, consisting of the two last 
upper and two last lower molars, also from St. Paolo ; but unfortunately 
none of th(* teeth arc entire, so that wc are deprived of exact numerical 
information as to the crown- ridges. But they all present the marked 
characters of the s])ecies — viz. approximated plates of enamel, very 
much crimped, the plates enormously high — i.e. the height more than 
double the width of the crown. The lower jaw specimens also are 
very much curved outwards, and with a contorted curve to the coronal 
surface. All these four tectli probably belonged to the same animal — 
an adult. Each of the upper teeth consists of nineteen plates, the rear 
part being broken off. 

Lengtli of fpjigment, 10* in. Greatebt width of crown, 3-5 in. Greatest height of 
plates, 7‘5 in. 

Of the lower molars, the right shows twenty plates, and is very 
narrow for its height. 

Length of fragment, 12* in. Greatest width of crown, 3* in. Greatest height, 
6*6 in. 

Another specimen is the right side of the lower jaw, containing an 
entire antepenultimate true molar, with eleven ridges and a talon. The 
tooth is very narrow for its height and length. 

Length, 7'5in. Width of crown at third plate, 2*4 in.* 

e. Bones of SMeton and Lower Jaiv, — ^Tn the Museum at Rome tliere 
are a number of the bones of the skeleton (the Pignano skeleton), evidently 
belonging, from the characters of the teeth, to Elephas antiqnus, Tlie 
skeleton consists of the skull and lower jaw, the vertebraj and ribs, tlio 
femur, tibia, and bones of the feet. 

The Chichester Museum also contains many of the bones of the 
skeleton of Elephas antiquus, and among others a scapula 3 feet and 

* Tlio San Paolo molars were after- | metiiacus. See memoir on E. Columhit 
wards referred by Dr. Falconer to E,Ar- | i»Hge 260, and also page 192. — [Ed.] 
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3 inches long, eight vertebrae, one humerus, tibias, fibulas, &c. ; also a 
tusk 8 feet long and 23 inches in circumference. These /^f ecimens were 
obtained fix)m Brackelsham Bay. 

In the Museum at Syracuse there is a tusk of Elephas antiquus, 
7 feet long, and rounded in section. It was found 100 metres above the 
mouth of Ae Amasses (?). 

In the Norwich Museum there is a superb lower jaw specimen of 
JS7. antiquus^ with the anterior portion of both sides entire, and a tooth 
on each side. It was obtained from the jetty at Cromer, 15 feet below 
ground, and was presented by W. H. Windham, Esq. 

Height of jaw in front to alveolar margin, 11‘6 inches. Ditto behind, at rise of 
coronoid, 8* inches. Height of symphysial aperture, 6*6 inches. Width of ditto, 
above, 3* inches, expanding below to 3*4 inches. 

It is truncated off very vertically in front, with the beak directed 
down, but broken off. It has a thick rugous rim below the symphysial 
aperture. Very large foramina, about one-tliird below the alveolus. 

•The anterior part of the tooth is worn off, the fang remaining. In- 
cluding fang-i)ortion, the extreme length of tooth of right side is about 
11 inches; width in front, 3*5 inches. Contracts a little backwards; 
shows tliirteen or fourteen plates remaining, some three or four worn 
off. The plates very much undulated, as in Mr. Folger’s specimen, and 
no loop in the middle ; the discs of uniform width across, but a little 
flexuous tottards the horns; very concave in plane of wear, and the 
great wear on the inside. The teeth exhiile a strong animal odour in 
burning.] ^ 

Vn. Geological Age op Fossil Elephants.* 

In the preceding details I have dwelt at great length on 
the characters presented by the molar teeth in the fossil 
Elephants, in comparison with those of the cranium or of the 
rest of the skeleton. In the fossil mammalia generally, the 
characters yielded by the skulls are of the highest import- 
ance in defining the genera and species ; and so they would 
be among the Proboscidea, if attainable. But while geologists, 
everywhere in the gravels and fluviatile or lacustrine beds of 
the newer Tertiaries, meet with the fossil grinders of Ele- 
phants, crania presenting determinable characters are exceed- 
ingly rare. This arises from the very incompact and cancellar 
structure of the great mass of the skull in these animals, 
whence it arises that while the bones of the head rapidly dis- 
integrate and crumble to pieces, the hard and solid grinders 
are preserved. Although many thousands of Mammoth 
grinders, derived from numberless individuals, have been 
discovered over the broad area of Europe, in the superficial 
deposits, I know only a single instance of a well-preserved 
cranium of this species (Eueleptuxs primigmius) occurring in 
any of the great European Museums out of Pussia, namely, 
at Mannheim, on the Bhine. Another cranium, but con- 

> See page 176, note 1.— [Ed.] * See page 76, note 1. — [Ed.] 
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siderably less perfect, has been acquired, by the indefatigable 
energy of Dr, Kaup, for the Museum at Darmstadt. It is of 
importance to geologists to have pointed out to them the 
characters of the remains that are most frequently encoun- 
tered, and which are of the readiest application and of most 
significance in the distinction of the species. Hence the 
undue proportion in which I have directed attention to the 
dental character of the fossil Elephants in the present com- 
munication. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of the bearing of 
these fossil Elephants, regarded as distinct species, upon the 
classification of the newer tertiary strata. 

There is probably no locality in Europe so favourably situ- 
ated for the investigation of the mammalian fauna of the 
Pliocene period as the district of the Val d’Amo, in Tuscany. 
Above the gorge of Incisa, the valley gradually expands on 
to Arezzo, a distance of upwards of twenty miles, forming an 
extensive area, which was evidently in former times occu- 
pied by a large lake. In the lacustrine deposit, and in the 
low hills which immediately surround it, the remains of a 
great Pliocene fauna are met with in immense abundance, 
and, regarded as a whole, in a better state of preservation, 
for the same number of species, than has as yet been dis- 
covered anywhere else in Europe, comprising species of 
Mastodon, Elephas, Ehinoceros, Tapirus, Equus, Hippopo- 
tamus, Sus, Felis, Machairodus, Hyaena, Bos, Cervus, Anti- 
lope, Lagomys, and other small mammalia. Besides in- 
numerable remains of Hippopotamus, entire skeletons and 
crania of all ages of the Val d’Arno Elephant, and skeletons 
of Tetralopliodon Arvernmsis^ have been met with, presenting 
the most ample materials for the establishment and distinc- 
tion of the various forms. Another circumstance, especially 
favourable to the study of the Val d’Amo fauna as a Pliocene 
association, is that, according to my observation, it is entirely 
free from any admixture of the characteristic forms of the 
Post-Pliocene glacial fauna, such as the tnie Mammoth, the 
Siberian Ehinoceros, the Elasmothcriuin, and their Arctic 
associates. The Tuscan fossil fauna has been cursorily or 
partially examined or gleaned from by Cuvier, De Blainville, 
Nesti, and others ; but, unfortimately for science, it has not 
yet been taken up as a whole, although the Grand Ducal 
Museum at Florence contains a collection which might form 
the subject of one of the most splendid and important mono- 
graphs that has yet been produced on extinct mammalia. 
This is the more to be regretted, as the perfect condition of 
the Tuscan fossils would have prevented a great deal of the 
confusion which has arisen from the imperfect and uncertain 
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establiskmeiit of species, in other European countries, upon 
less perfect materials, involving, in numerous instances, 
supeAuous synonyms. As we move northwards towards the 
Alps, the same association of mammals is presented in the 
Sub-Apennine Pliocene alluvium of the Valley of the Po and 
its affluents, with this difference, that in various parts of the 
great plain of Piedmont and Lombardy, between the Alps 
and the left bank of the Po, there is an intrusion of erratic 
block phenomena, which has been referred to the transporting 
agency of ancient glaciers, extending low down on the 
southern side of the Alps. But, so far as I am aware, there 
is no intercalation of the characteristic forms of the glacial 
fauna above enumerated. 

When we cross the Alps and descend upon the valley of 
the Ehine, corresponding Pliocene alluvium is encountered 
in certain parts of Switzerland, containing remains of at least 
one of the characteristic fossil Elephants of Italy. This 
stratified alluvium is overlaid by a mass of erratic drift of a 
different age, the mammalian fossil remains when met with 
being also different. Lower down the valley, from Basle to 
Mayencc, stretching on as far as Bonn, and running up the 
valleys of the Neckar and the Main, is the widespread Post- 
Pliocene fluviatile deposits of the Lehm, containing the re- 
mains of the true Mammoth, the Siberian Rhinoceros, and 
other characteristic forms of the glacial period. In the 
l)lains of Northern Germany, a corresponding association of 
fossil mammalia occurs in the northern Drift. Sir Charles 
Lyell has lately directed si>ecial atteiiiion to the case of the 
Hill of Kreuzberg, in the suburbs of Berlin, where remains 
of the Musk Ox have been found embedded in the Drift 
along with the Mammoth, the Siberian Rhinoceros, and 
sj^ecies of Horse, Deer, and Ox. On the plains north of the 
Alps, the mammalia of the Drift fauna are presented to us 
without the complication of the Pliocene period; while on 
the southern side, in Italy, the Pliocene mammalian fauna 
is exhibited free from the complication of the Drift period. 

On crossing the Channel to England, the phenomena, so 
simple elsewhere, are presented under conditions of infinitely 
greater complexity. On the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, de- 
X>osits of unquestionable Pliocene age are seen in the Crag 
and Lignite, or submerged Forest-bed. They contain the 
same association of mammalian species as is met with in the 
Sub-Apennine Pliocenes of the Valleys of the Amo and of the 
Po. But these British Pliocenes are overlaid by enormous 
beds of boulder-clay and superficial gravels, containing 
mammalian remains of a much later period. The principsd 
sections exposed along the coast are subject to the wasteful 
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action of the sea ; and as the cliffs are 'ondermined, the re- 
mains of (Afferent ages are mingled together on the beach 
below. The waves wash away the incoherent matrix, leaving 
the fossil bones in adventitious association; and they are 
thus presented to the paleontologist, either in museums or 
by collectors, under circumstances in the highest degree 
deceptive. If we pass inland, say, to the Valley of the 
Thames, the ^high’ and ‘low level ^ gravels, the brick- 
earths, and other fluviatile or subaerial deposits are ob- 
served by the geologist thickening here and thinning out 
there, and apparently intercalated with such subtle compli- 
cation that their stratigraphical extraction satisfactorily 
has been admitted by leading English geologists to be a 
matter of great difficulty. In some cases the remains of the 
older epoch are exhibited at the high level, while the more 
modem forms occur in the lower. The consequence of all 
this has been that it has long been a point of accepted belief 
among English geologists, that the long-haired and woolly 
Mammoth of Siberia had lived back to be a contemporary of 
the Mastodon in the Crag; while the Hippopotamus major 
had lived on from the period of the submerged forest, if not 
from the Crag, to be a contemporary of the Mammoth, the 
Siberian Ehinoceros, and the Musk Ox, upon the superficial 
gravel of the Valley of the Thames. 

The obvious way of dealing with cases of this nature is 
to examine the conditions where they are most simple, and 
then to apply the results to the more complex instances. I 
shall adopt this course in the remarks which I have to offer 
on the European fossil Elejffiants ; and first in regard to the 
Pliocene forms. 

The most instructive instance with which I am acquainted 
of the occurrence of the greatest number of Proboscidean 
fossil species in the same deposit, under circumstances that 
admit of no doubt as to their common age and association, 
is one to which I have referred in the former part of 
this communication, namely, that of the Mastodon (Tetra-^ 
lophodon) Ai^emensis described by E. Sismonda. The entire 
skeleton of the animal, spread out, was disclosed by a 
railway cutting between Dusino and Villafranca, at a depth 
of about twenty-six feet below the surface. In the same 
locality and in the same stratum, but a little apart from 
the skeleton of the Mastodon, were found fossil grinders of 
U. (Loxodon) meridionalis^ Rhinoceros leptorhinusj^ with stags^ 
horns ; and close upon the surface the skull of a Lagomys. 
In the fluvio-lacustrine matrix, along with these remains, 
were found species of Unio, Helix, Paludina, and Clausilia. 

* Subsequently i?. Eiruscus, Fdlc.— [Ed ] 
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The three first Dr. Eugenio Sismonda refers to Unio pictonmi, 
Helix lacteay and Pcdudina lenta^ as the nearest approxi- 
mation ; and the Clausilia he considers to he an undescribed 
species, which he has named Clausilia Mastodontojila. By the 
kind permission of Professor Angelo Sismonda, I was enabled 
to examine the Elephant remains minutely. The most im- 
portant of these was a lower jaw showing both rami, and the 
greater part of the beak of the symphysis, with the penulti- 
mate and last molars both present on the right side. The 
last true molar exhibited only eleven plates, besides the front 
and back talons, with the distinctive characters of Loxodon 
meridional is strongly marked, namely, the low cipher of the 
ridge-formula, very thick unplaited enamel, and the ridges, 
where intact, comparatively low, i,e, their height not much 
exceeding the width of the crown. At another point in the 
same stratum, near San Paolo, the railway excavations 
brought to light abundant remains of (Euelejthas) antiquus ; 
among these were the last U2>i)er and last lower molars of the 
same individual, a large adult. They all presented in a 
marked manner the character of this species, namely, 
numerous plates, high and approximated as in the Indian 
Elephant, the enamel much crimped, the discs of wear 
showing a tendency to angular expansion in the middle. 
The upper molars, although partly mutilated behind, still 
presented nineteen plat<^s, of which the intact ones attained 
seven and a half inches of vertical height, with a width of 
three and a half inches to the crown. Tlie right lower molar, 
although mutilated, si ill showed twenty jdates. Another 
huge detached specimen of the last upper molar, right side, 
from another animal, although not quite entire in front, 
presented twenty-four plates, with ilie enormous height of 
eight inches, the worn surface of the crown showing aU the 
distinctive characters of the species.* These teeth agreed in 


* This ppecimon wap caroftilly ex- 
amined and described hy Dr. Falconer 
in July 1856 (sen page 187). Five years 
later, in April 1861, lie again examined 
this Bpecinum, and made the following 
note . ‘The Inigo last upper molar (No. 7 
blue ticket of Mupcum Catalogue), which 
in my old notes T had taken for a certain 
E. anfiquHs, strikes me now with consi- 
derable doubt. The old description in my 
old notes holds good generally ; but the 
following points now strike me : ( a) the 
enormous width of crown— nothing like 
it do I ever remember in E. anftquub , 
(h) enamel grooved on the cement side, 
but Tory little true crimping, and that 
only near the middle ; (c) no true mesial 


I expansion into angular loops, but a little 
widening, with more crimping; ((f) the 
discs not so wide as in Indian elephant 
or in E, anttqnus — not much wider than 
in some varieties of E. prtmigmius ; (c) 
no marginal reflexion of the cornua of 
the discs ; (/) the enam(*l -plates thicker 
than in E. priinigcnins^ but not so thick 
as in E. anfiqtms. On the whole, this 
specimen r<‘minds me of some of those 
doubtful ones which I saw at Rome with 
Rigs. Ponzi and Cesolli, and writh Carlo 
Strozzi at Leghorn and Pisa, coming 
very near to K Armcniacus, and left 
umiecidod.’ On the same date, the fol- 
lowing note is entered in the Note-book : 
‘ On going oyer the elephant molars and 
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every important respect, with large grinders of Euelephas 
antiqmis from Grays Thurrock, in the Valley of the Thames, 
which are preserved in the Museum of Practical Geology in 
Jermyn Street. In this case there is an unquestionable in- 
stance of the occurrence of three fossil species of Probosci- 
deans, in nearly contiguous points of the same Pliocene 
stratum, and there is no ground to doubt that they were con- 
temporaneous members of the same fauna. Near Florence, 
in the same district of the Astesan, and in the same deposit, 
tusks and molar teeth belonging to five or six individuals of 
Tetralophodon Arvemensis, with jaws of Rhinoceros leptoV’- 
hinus, ^ teeth of Hippopotamus and Tapir (?) , were dug up mixed 
with Helices, Paludinas, and Clausilias. Professor A. Sis- 
monda. Dr. Bellardi, and Signor B. Gasialdi, all accomplished 
geologists intimately acquainted with the country, assured 
me that aU these remains were yielded by the same Pliocene 
alluvial strata. Teeth of another Proboscidean species, TW- 
Iophodo7i Borsoni, at first taken for the Mastodon of the Ohio, 
to which it is closely allied, were described by Borson from 
the same Pliocene a lluvium, in the hills near Villa nova, also 
in the Astesan. I was enabled to examine the original speci- 
men in the Museum at Tiirin. As stated in the previous part 
of this communication (p. 14), the specific distinctness of this 
form has been satisfactorily proved by the labours of Pomel 
and other French palaiontologists, from teeth discovered in 
the department of the Haute-Saoiie, and other localities in 
France. VSTherever it has been met with, the remains of this 
species are exceedingly rare, and as yet they have only been 
sparingly observed in Italy. 

In none of tlie Astesan localities, so far as I am aware, 
have any well-determined remains of Looaodon prisons been dis- 
covered up to the present time. But a very fine and conclu- 
sive specimen of this rare species exists in the Natural History 
Museum at Milan, which I had the opportunity of carefully 
examining, through the obliging permission of Dr. Emilio 
Cornalia (see p. 101). It consists of a nearly entire last molar, 
lower jaw, left side, in a beautiful state of preservation, being 
deficient only in the anterior talon, and a portion of the first 
ridge, borne by the anterior fang. The crown shows twelve 


comparing them with my old notes (see 
afifea^ p. 187)f I am struck with the dif- 
ference of my present impressions in 
respect to the predominance of E. anti- 
qvtiSf and have therefore thought it best 
to go over the whole of the specimens 
again for fresh investigation.’ Dr. F., 
however, was still convinced of the dis- 
tinctness of the specimens from the 


Elcjilhas meridian alls of the Val d’Amo, 
&c. Two years later, in 1863 (in his 
memoir on K. Columhi), he expressed the 
opinion that many of the specimens in 
the Turin Museum, and also at Rome, 
belonged to E. Armcniacus. (See pp, 
249-60.)— [Ei).l 

* Written in 1857. Subsequently i?. 
EtruscuSf Falc.— [Ed.] 
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plates, aU more or less worn. The discs of wear have the broad 
rhomboidal expansion in the middle, which is so character- 
istic of the existing African Elephant, with thick enamel, 
considerably grooved or crimped on the outer surface (that 
which is in contact with the cement). The enamel-edges 
project high above the cement, in some of the plates to the 
extent of seven-tenths of an inch. The tooth measures twelve 
inches in extreme length, including twelve plates within this 
space, being an average of one inch to each plate. While 
engaged on the examination of this specimen I had with me an 
accurate drawing, of the natural size, of the Grays Thurrock 
specimen of the same species, Loxodon priscm^ fibred in 
the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ which enabled me to institute 
a rigorous comparison, and I found that the two specimens 
agreed in the closest manner, making allowance for their 
different stages of wear. Taking into account the constancy 
and significance of the rhomboid expansion in the African 
Elei)hant, as a specific distinction, and the incomi'^atibility 
of the character above indicated with either Loxodon meri- 
dionalis or Eueleplias antiqtias^ together with its close agree- 
ment with the Grays Thurro(»k specimens, no doubt remained 
in my mind that the Milan specimen belonged to Loxodon 
'prisons. The mineral condition was equally conclusive of 
its being an undoubted fossil. That molar was discovered 
on Monte Serbaro, in the district of Romagnano, and valley 
of the Pantena, near Verona. In this locality there is a 
rich deposit of Mammalian bones, of the Sub-Apennine 
period, which has been described by Forbes. Elephant re- 
mains have been discovered in it in great abundance. Cuvier 
has figured a lower jaw of very large dimensions, which, so far 
as can be determined from an imi)erfect drawing, would appear 
to belong to Loxodon 'tneridioua/ls (Oss. Foss., tom. i., Plate 
IX. fig. 8), but it may have belonged to Loxodon priscns. 
Cuvier states that the Monte Herbaro EIei)hant remains, 
which exist in the Paris Museum, indicate an animal at least 
fifteen feet high. 

I have already noticed, in the earlier part of this paper, 
the Elephant remains discovered by Cortesi on Monte Pul- 
gnasco, near Piacenza (p. IPI). The princii^al palate-speci- 
men is very badly represented in Cortesi’s figure ; but I ex- 
amined it minutely, fresh after a visit to the Museum at 
Florence, and I found all the characters agree exactly with 
those of the Loxodon Tnerulionalis of the Val d’Anio. 

These various localities, in Piedmont and Lombardy, re- 
present the same Pliocene alluvium of the Sub-Apennine 
2 )eriod. It would be expecting too much, and contrary to 
what we find elsewhere in similar cases, to look for the occur- 
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renco of all the fossil forms throughout ; for the points 'where 
they are disclosed are little more than specks on the common 
area. But the facts would seem to me to be as conclusive 
as most of those on which we do not hesitate to reason in 
geology, that five species of Elephantine Proboscidea were 
co-existent at the same epoch in Piedmont and Lombardy ; 
namely, two Mastodons, Trilophodon Borsoni oxidTetraiophodon 
ArvemensiSj and three jElephants, Loxodon meridionalis, Loxo^ 
don priscusy and Euelephas antiqima. 

In the earlier part of this communication I have already 
referred to the association of Pliocene Mammalia in the Val 
d’Amo. The Proboscideans which are found most abundant 
there being Tetralophodon Arvemensis and Loxodon meriMo^ 
nalis^ along with Rhinoceros leptorhirms^^ Hippopota/rmis major j 
and other forms, herbivorous and carnivorous, characteristic 
of the Sub-Apennine period. 

In the Roman States, Elephant remains have been met 
with in strata of the same age, mingled with those of JSAi- 
noceros leptorhinus^ Hippopotamus major^ and various other 
Mammalia. The Elephants have hithei’to been referred by 
all or most authorities to the mammoth, Eleph, primigenius. 
But Cuvier, imder that name, has figured and described a 
lower jaw from Monte Verde, which I refer to Loxodon meridi^ 
onalisJ^ Professor Ponzi, of Rome, has given an enumeration 
of the genera and species in a communication to the Scien- 
tific Association of Italy, in 1847. He refers all the Elephant 
remains to Eleph. primigenkiSy and divides the fauna into 
three groups, Pliocene, newer Pliocene and Modem. No 
specimens of Mastodon remains, so far as I am aware, have 
been described from this paH of Italy. 

The only other foreign locality to which I shall refer for 
a term of comparison is one of great interest in Prance, 
in the Beauce, near Chartres, brought to light by a railway- 
cutting within the last few years. Chartres is situated on the 
plateau which separates the water-sheds of the Seine and of 
the Loire. The line of excavation passed through a fluviatile 
deposit of gravel, sandy loam, and brick earth, abounding in 
remains ol* Elephants, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and oSier 
large herbivorous quadrupeds. 

A fine collection of these remains has been formed in the 
Due de Luynes’ Museum at Chateau Dampierre, by Mons. 
Gory, to whose obliging kindness and liberality I was indebted 
for an opportunity of examining them in detail. The Ele- 
phant remains are numerous, consisting of molars, tusks, 
bones of the extremities, and other parts of the skeleton. 

* See note, p. 193 . — [Ed.] 

* Osbomens Fobsiles, Ed, 3me., tom. i. p. 16fi, PI. ix. fig. 3. 
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Thft weare all of adult or well-grown animaJg, and 

moBt^bave been derived from many individuals. I observed 
no milk-teeth among them. Many of the teeth are in fine 
preservation, thus admitting of easy specific identification. 
With one doubtful exception they were all of Loxodon meridi^ 
onalis. The ridge-plates on the last lower molar, where 
entire, never exceeded thirteen or fourteen in number. The 
other characteristic marks of the Val d’Amo species are all 
well exhibited; namely, thick distinct digitations to the 
plates, with very thick unplaited enamel, and the height of 
the intact plates not much exceeding the width of the crown. 
The doubtful specimen is a fragment of a very old molar of 
the lower jaw, worn down to the base, which in some of the 
plates presented discs of wear having a rhomboid mesial ex- 
pansion, four-fifths of an inch broad, very much like those 
of Loxodon iiriscm. But the very advanced wear and frag- 
mentary condition of this specimen left the specific de- 
termination of it uncertain. The associated herbivoroiis 
mammals were l{hinoctros l( pforhiniis,^ H ippopoiamnn major ^ 
with large bovine and cervinc' ruminants, with terete-bra nched 
antlers, of species wdiicli during my short visit I was un- 
able to detennine. Mons. Du Bois Villette, of Chartres, has 
made an extensive collection of these remains, and some very 
fine molars of LoKodon nundt(fnahs presented by him are dis- 
played in the Museum of the ^ cole des Mines at Paris. One 
to which I would refer is a superb specimen of a last up])er 
molar of the left side, showing eleven of the ridges worn. 
The association of the mammalia, so far as it extends, in this 
case is clearly that of a Plioceiu' Fauna; but the special 
interest in its bearing on the English deposit lies in this, 
that while the mineral characters of the bed and its contained 
fossils present a close general agi'eement with those of Grays 
Thurrock, the prevailing Elephant is a species which, so far 
as I am aware, has not yet been detected in the brick-earth 
deposits of the Valley of the Thames. 

I shall now consider the general conditions of the principal 
deposits in which Elephant remains occur in England. In 
the preceding part of this paper I have stated the grounds 
for considering the Crag Mastodon to be a Pliocene species, 
and the associated contemporaneous mammals, so far as they 
have been well determined, as being likewise Pliocene, As 
the Crag constitutes the lowest geological level in which 
Elephant remains occur in England, it is of importance that 
the species should be carefully identified. A characteristic 
specimen of Euelephas antiquus^ from the Red Crag of Felix- 


* See note, p 193 . — [Ed ] 
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stow, exists in the Geological Society’s collection ; there are 
others in the Musenm of ftactical Gteology, and in various col- 
lections in Norfolk which I have examined. Of Loxodon meri^ 
ddonaUa a very characteristic and decisive specimen is repre- 
sented in the ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis’ (Plate XIV. B. figs. 
18 and 18 a).^ It was discovered in the Mammaliferous Crag 
near Harwich, and consists of the last lower molar, right 
side, having twelve ridges, along a length of twelve inches. 
The ridges are comparatively low, their height, where intact, 
not much exceeding the width of the crown. The digitations 
are thick and distinct for a considerable distance below their 
apices ; and the plates of enamel very thick. The ridges are 
so thick that they average one to an inch. In the aggregate 
the characters approach very closely to those of the equi- 
valent teeth in Loxodon planifrons of the Sewalik hills. The 
specimen is highly ferruginous, like most of the Crag bone- 
remains. Two other specimens, which I have examined from 
the Crag, presented by Miss Anna Gurney to the Paris 
Museum, are figured by De Blainville. They are ‘inter- 
mediate molars ’ of Loxodon merid ionalis. Various other 
illustrations might be cited, but I confine the references to 
figured specimens. These Crag specimens respectively of 
Loxodon meridional is and Eiulejdias antiqaus differ in no 
material respect from si^ecimens of the same species above 
referred to as occurring in the Italian Pliocenes. 

The liighest level in which Tetralophodon Arvemensis occurs 
in British strata has not yet been accurately ascertained. In 
the remarkable case of the (uitire skeleton recorded by Mr. 
Layton as having been discovered at Horstead, ‘ stretched 
out between the chalk and the gravel,’ it has not yet been 
clearly made out whether the bed is an equivalent of the 
Crag or above it. The locality has been examined conjointly 
by Messrs. Godwin-Austen, Prestwich, and Morris ; and Mr. 
Austen assures me that there is no doubt about the authen- 
ticity of the case, and that the skeleton was certainly of a 
Mastodon. The bones of the herbivorous mammals occurring 
in the Crag are invariably presented in a condition more or 
less fragmentary, as if they had been washed out of a pre- 
existing Pliocene land and deposited in a rcconstruct(?d sea- 
bottom. A slight oscillation of the relative levels of the land 
and sea would admit of this being effected within a com- 
paratively limited period. Having regard to the undisturbed 
and compact state in which the Horstead skeleton lay, it may 
be inferred that the deposit was cither on a higher level than 
the Crag, or that the breaching action of the Crag-waves liad 


* Soo vol. i. p. 447, and \ol, li. 1^1. viii. fig. 1.— [En.] 
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not reached it. No Mastodon molars have yet been dis- 
covered in dtu in the fluviatile and lacustrine strata on the 
Norfolk coast above the Crag ; but after a careful perusal of 
the various recorded instances where teeth have been met 
with on the beach, below undermined cliflPs, I am not satis- 
fied that they were in every case derived from the Crag and 
not from the superincumbent Clay or I'orest-bed. The age, 
so long assigned to the Crag Mastodon, naturally disposed 
geologists and collectors to refer the doubtful cases to the 
oldest strata. 

The next beds in the order of superposition, yielding Ele- 
phant remains, are the freshwater deposits composing the 
mud-cliffs of Eastern Norfolk, which have been examined in 
great detail by Sir Charles Lyell and other English geologists ; 
while the mammalian remains have been investigated by Pro- 
fessor Owen. I have had opportunities of studying a very 
large number of the Proboscidean fossils of these beds, in the 
collections at Norwich, and in the various collections, public 
or private, in London, and I have lately been indebted to the 
obliging kindness of the Reverend John Gunn for a fine 
series which he lias transmitted to me for illustration on the 
present occasion. So far as iny observation has gone, the 
82 )ecies have invariably i)roved to be eitlior Loxodon meridU 
onalis or Fjurleplias antiquns^ and among the associated pachy- 
derms Hhivoceros hptorliinus and Hippopotamus major^ A 
vast number of Elephant grinders have been found along the 
coast, near Happisburgh, Mundesley, and Cromer. The col- 
lection of Miss Gumc'y has acquired a celebrity for its richness 
in these remains. Molars oi Eiulephas primkjmuus^ the Si- 
berian Mammoth, are occasionally jiicked up ujxm the beach, 
mingled with the other s^jeeies, es])ecially below the Cromer 
cliff’s ; but the admixture would seem to be merely adven- 
titious, from the Mammoth grinders having fallen out of 
the superincumbent drift or gravel. They are usually in a 
diff’erent mineral condition from the more ancient remains, 
and readily distinguishable. 

The Elephant molars, from the Norfolk mud-cliff’s, both of 
Loxodon mpridional is and Euelepims aniiquus^ occur in two 
very different states of mineralization. Those from the gravel- 
banks of Hap 2 )isburgh and Mmidesley exhibit generally a 
reddish-brown colour, from ferruginous infiltration; and 
when they have been subjected to the action of the sea they 
usually show more or less of a vitreous polish. They are hard, 
heavy, and comj^act, with a specific gravity of 2* 73, as compared 
with 2*08 in the recent molar of the Indian Elephant, while 
grinders from the blue clay of Cromer adhere to the tongue 
and give out a strong ammoniacal odour when burnt. I have 
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as yet seen no well-marked remain of Loxodon priscus from 
these beds, which I regard, from the mammalian contents, 
as being of the same age as the Sub-Apennine Pliocene 
alluvia. 

The next Elephant-yielding bed which I shall notice is 
the ‘ mud-deposit ’ of Brackelsham Bay and Pagham Harbour, 
described by Mr. Dixon, and ably investigated lately by Mr. 
Godwin- Austen. It consists of a fine dark-coloured sandy 
mud, of great firmness and tenacity, lying upon the Eocene 
blue clay, and in some places attaining a thickness which Mr. 
Austen estimates at eighteen or twenty feet. He enumerates 
thirty-eight species of marine Tcstacea, and Hhe character of 
the whole assemblage,’ he states, ^ is essentially southern and 
western.’ He considers that the ^ mud-bed ’ is either an old 
estuary or an ^ enclosed salt-water lagon ’ deposit, formed 
under conditions of comparatively high temperature. The 
only mammalian remains which it was supposed to yield 
were those of Elephas prim iff enius. But during a late visit to 
Brackelsham Bay, in company with Sir (llharles LyeU and Mr, 
Godwin-Austen, the Kev. Eobert Evt^rest and myself, after a 
few minutes’ S(jarch, picked up a well-marked tibia of a small 
and another bom'. The dark-coloured bones are not 
obvious in the dark mud, and the attention of the local col- 
lectors has been habitually so much directed to looking out for 
fine specimens of Pholan and Lutraria, that the bone-remains 
have been to a great extent overlooked. When a closer 
search is instituted abundant mammalian remains may be 
expected. A considerable collection of Elephant-grinders 
from the ‘ mud-deposit ’ exist in the Chicdicster Museum. 
They are mostly in fine i)reservation, and after a careful ex- 
amination the whole of them prov(Hl to be of Euelephas anti- 
qms (pp. 181-4). I found no teeth of the Mammoth among 
them. In this case the mammalian evidence, so far as it 
goes, agrees with the shells in indicating the ^ mud-deposit ’ 
to be of the Sub-Apennine age, and it may prove to be one 
of the oldest Pliocene beds in England. 

I shall next consider the fluviatile deposits of the Valley of 
the Thames, in relation to their Elephantine remains. These 
freshwater strata occur at various points along the valley, 
such as Brentford, Grays Thurrock in Essex, and other 
localities. ^ They consist of sand, gravel, and loam, from 
60 to 100 feet thick, and often form a terrace on each side of 
the valley, rising to a much higher level than a vast bed of 
more modern gravel.’^ This ochreous gravel, says Sir Charles 
Lycll, whose description I quote, extends from east to west, 


* AnnalB of Nut. Hist. 1836, vol. ix. p. 261. 
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from above Maidenhead to the sea, for a distance of fifty 
miles, having a width varying from two to nine miles, and 
a thickness of five to fifteen feet. It is spread out over the 
lower levels of the valley, containing in it the remains of 
Arctic animals. Sir Charles Lyell considers it quite clear 
that it was deposited after the fluviatile beds were formed. 
The most instructive of these freshwater deposits, as having 
yielded the largest number of mammalian remains, is that of 
‘ Grays Thurrock,’ described by Mr. Morris in 1830. The 
section is exposed to a depth of about forty-seven feet, consist- 
ing of bods of mould, loam, and at the bottom sandy clay 
abounding in freshwater shells. Numerous Elephant 
with those of other mammalia, have been diseoveriMl in the 
lowest beds containing the shells ; they are found above 

it. Among these was a nearly entire sk''^ .on of an Elephant, 
of which Wo large grinders were preserved. One of these 
is now in the British Museum; the other was in the pos 
session of Mr. R. Meeson, the proj^rietor of the bricK-field. The 
first is represented in the ‘Fauna Antiqiia Mvalensis,’ Plate 
XIV. fig. 7.* Unfortunately it is mutilated at the antenoi 
extremity, depriving us of direct evidence as to the complete 
number of the crown-ridges. The crown was in full wear, 
showing seven ridges and a talon. One or two ridges in front, 
supported by the large anterior fang, are wanting. The 
tooth is inferred to have been the penultimate or second true 
molar, lower jaw, left side. It measures 7*8 inches, comprising 
in aU eight plates (talon inclusive), being an average of about 
one plate to an inch. The discs of wear present a rhomb- 
shaped outline, wide and angular expansion in the middle, 
and thick enamel, closely resembling the same characters in 
the African Elephant. The specimen was sawxi up to expose 
the internal structure, and the relative proportions of the 
dilferent constituent materials exhibit the same general re- 
semblance to the African Elei)haut. The mineral condition 
of the specimen puts it beyond question that it is an un- 
doubted fossil. I have stated above how closely I found th(» 
Monte Serbaro fossil grinder correspond in all its characters 
with the Grays Thurrock specimen. Another fossil grinder 
from the same deposit is represented in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis,’ Plate XIV. fig. 6. It is mutilated at both extremi- 
ties, showing only six discs, less advanced in wear.* All these 
specimens I refer to Loxodon prisms. Remains of Euelephas 
antiquus also occur in the same bed at Grays Thurrock, dif- 
fering in no material respect from grinders of the same 
species, occurring in the Astesan, in the Crag and in the Nor- 

* Seo vol. i. p. 441, and vol. ii. PI. vii. figs. 1 and 2 . — [Ed.! 

* See vol. i. p. 441 .-[Ed.] 
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folk freshwater Clays. A superb specimen of the last upper 
molar, left side, of this species, from Grays Thurrock, show- 
ing sixteen of the anterior plates (the back portion being 
wanting), is deposited in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
It presents all the marked characters of the species. In 
1846 I made an excursion along with the late Professor 
E< ;7ard Porbes to Grays, with the express object of examin- 
ing the Mammalian contents of the bed, and on that occasion 
1 b^w other specimens of EuelepJias antiquus^ which had been 
recv^ntly exhumed. No remains referable to Loxodon meridi-- 
from any of the fluvHtile deposits of this age, in the 
V‘«J3r y of the Thames, have as yet come under my observation, 
altliu’>gL it occurs m the Beauce at Chartres, along with the 
same asso ‘alic . of Ma^mmals. A similar deposit occurs near 
Brentfor'\ the remains of which were first brought to 

notice b^ iV^r. vfilliaxxi Kuby Trimmer, in a pai)er in the Philo- 
sophy cil Transat tic s for 1813. Excellent figures, by Basire, 
are giv<^>i of two fosell Elephant grinders, the one of the upper 
and oilier of +he lower jaw, which Mr. Trimmer refers 
respectively to tlie Indian and African Elephants. They are 
certai.dj not of the Mammoth, and appear to me to belong 
to Eus)le})lias antiqms. There is an old specimen in the 
Museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, No, 670 of the 
Catalogue, presented by Sir Joseph Banks, from Brentford, 
which belongs to the same siiecies. The same collection 
contains other remains of this species, from Walton in Essex, 
presented by Sir William Blizard, and from Ilford, by Mr. John 
Gibson, besides specimens of which the localities are unre- 
corded. 

The larger Mammalia associated with the Elephants in 
Grays Thurrock Q,ve^ Rhinoceros leptorhinuSy Hippopotamus 
mnj )r, Horse, Cervus, Bovine Ruminants, and IJrsus ; at 
Brentford. Rhinoceros lepforhinusy Hippopotamus major ^ Ox, 
and Deei. Mr. Morris, in a later paper, describes a section 
near Brentford yielded by a railway cutting 100 yards north 
of New Bridge. Eight layers or strata, more or less distinct, 
''re exposed, the five inferior containing Mammalian remains, 
of .vhich Mr. Morris gives the following enumeration : 


1. Elephas primigenius. 

2. Rhinoceros tichorhinus. 

3. Hippopotamus major. 

4. Bison priscus. 


5. Bos longifrons. 

6. Cervus Tarandus. 

7. Cervus Elaphus. 

8. Eelis spelsDa. 


I consider the association here indicated, assuming that 
the identifications are exact, to be in the highest degree im- 
probable, as of animals that were coexistent at the same 
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period. It would seem intelligible only on the supposition 
that the section includes beds of different ages. I have never 
seen a tooth of the true Mammoth among those of Loorodon 
priscua and Euelephas antiquv^y from the fluviatile deposits in 
the Valley of the Thames. 

It is beyond the scope of this communication to discuss 
the nature of the Elephant remains occurring elsewhere in 
deposits more or less analogous to those of the Valley of the 
Thames, such as in the Valleys of the Stour, the Medway, the 
Aruu, the Avon, the Severn, and other localities in England. 
I have thought it sulficient to restrict the inquiries on the pre- 
sent occasion to the range between the Crag on the one Land 
and the Thames Valley fliiviatiles on the other ; and to confine 
the comparison to a few well-marked and significant forms. 
Eegarded by the light of their common mammalian fauna, 
they appear to me alike to belong to the same Pliocene age. 

The detail, info which I have entered in the preceding 
remarks upon the range and associated mammalia of the 
other European fossil Elephants, relieves me from the neces- 
sity of dwelling much ui)on the conditions under which the 
last and most modem species, Enehplins or the 

true Mammoth of Siberia, is met with in British strata. 
The thin, parallel, closely amanged, and uncrimped plates of 
enamel, with the attenuation of the other dentary consti- 
tuents, disposed like the teeth of a fine comb, readily distin- 
guish, in the view here taken, the fossil grinder of the 
Mammoth from those of the other species. And wherever 
teeth presenting these characters are observed it will, J 
believe, be invariably found that they occur in deposits of a 
more recent geological date than the Pliocene fluviatile 
beds ; and that they are never mixed up, exc*ept adventi- 
tiously, in the same fauna with the other species. In the 
preceding observations 1 have refemed to the association of 
species which is presented by the wide-spread loess of the 
Rhine, and the superficial drift of the plains of Northern 
Germany, where Mammoth remains are found in comi)any 
with those of lihmoreroH a7ifi(jaitati8^ horse, musk-ox, rein- 
deer, and other northern forms. In the plains of Nortliern 
Russia and Siberia, to this group the rare Elasmotherium 
is added, which, there are plausible grounds for believing, 
ranged as far as the Rhine. The characteristic Sub-Apennine 
forms, such as ilmllhinoceros lepforhinusy^ Hippopotamus major ^ 
or any of the three Pliocene Elephants, are nowhere dis- 
covered among them. In like manner, the remains of the 
Mammoth occur in the superficial gravels which are so 


* See page 20C, note —[Ed.] 
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generally spread over England, and in the erratic beds to 
which the names of ^Northern Drifts and ^TilP are applied. 
The fauna would appear to consist of the same forms as in 
the northern drift of Germany, namely, Rhinoceros antiqui^ 
tatis, equus, musk-ox, rein-deer, and other ruminants. Unlike 
the Pliocene elephants, of which entire skeletons, with the 
bones in more or less contiguity, have been observed in the 
freshwater fluviatiles, the Mammoth remains generally 
occur detached and scattered in the gravel, and I think it 
worthy of inquiry whether a well-authenticated case is on 
record of the bones of a Mammoth skeleton, collected toge- 
ther in one locality in British Post-Pliocene deposits, and 
if so, under what circumstances the case was presented. 
Unrolled crania of the Mammoth have been procured from 
the loess of the Valley of the Rhine. In one instance which 
I have examined, at Mannheim, the skull is very perfect, 
the bones fresh-looking and full of uiidecomposed gela- 
tine. Buckland states, ‘ that at Kingslaiid, near Hoxton, in 
1806, an entire elephant’s skull was discovered, containing 
two tusks of enormous length, as well as the grinding teeth 
but no particTilars are given by which the species would be 
determinable. Detached Mammoth remains have been found 
in the Till in Scotland. At Clifton Hall, between Edinburgh 
and Falkirk, a Mammoth tusk was discovered so fresh that 
it was fit for the manufacture of chessmen. (Werner. Trans, 
vol. iv. p. 58.) Another was discovered in a mass of diluvial 
clay at Kihnaurs in Ayrshire, near the water of Carmel. 
Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill (in his Memoir on the ^Changes 
in the Relative Levels of the Sea and Land,’ p. 35), cites several 
otlu'r instances of Mammoth remains from the Till in the 
southern and western parts of Scotland. It would be tedious 
to enumerate all the localities where they have been discovered 
in England. 1 will merely mention a few cases of special 
interest. One of those is the ^ elephant-bed ’ of Dr. Mantell 
at Brighton. I have examined a grinder from his collection 
now in the Jermyif Street Museum ; it is labelled as being 
from the chalk-rubble, is very fresh-looking, and presents 
the characters of the Mammoth in a marked manner. 
Another locality of interest, and demanding great care in 
the observation, is the series of gravels described by Mr. 
Godwin-Austen, as lying upon the ‘ mud-bed ’ of Brackel- 
sham and Pagham Bay. Here the teeth are constantly ex- 
posed to being washed out of the gravel and embedded in 
the mud-bed along with the Euelephas aniiqvus molars which 
belong to it. I have seen very characteristic specimens of 
Mammoth grinders from Kingsland. 

As regards the relative abundance of remains of the four 
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fossil species, according to my observation, in England they 
would run in the following order. 

1. E. (Euelephas) antiquus. 

2. E. (Euelephas) primigenius. 

3. E. (Loxodon) meridionalis. 

4. E. (Loxodon) priscus. 

The teeth of Euelephas antiquus are excessively abundant 
in the freshwater deposits on the Norfolk coast. Of the 
two thousand Elephant grinders which Mr. Woodward esti- 
mates to have been dredged up within thirteen years, from 
the oyster-bed near Happisburgh, I believe that by far the 
largest number belonged to this species. The next, in point 
of number, are those of the true Mammoth, from the wide- 
spread drift and gravel -beds. Teeth of Loiotlon meridionalis 
are much less frequent. They occur in the Norwich Crag, 
and at Ha 2 )pisburgh and Mundesley. The only inland speci- 
men attributable to this species which I have as yet met 
with is the Staffordshire specimen described by Parkinson, 
and of which there is a beautiful figure in the British Fossil 
Mammalia (fig. 93, p. 239). Professor Owen, in describing 
it, states that he had ^ seen a very similar molar of the Mam- 
moth from the Norfolk freshwater deposits, in the collection 
of Mr. Fitch of Norwich’ Qoc. cif. j). 240). The Eleidiant 
remains foinid so abundantly at Croi)thorne, and at Deptford 
and Eckington, in the Valley of the Avon, and along with 
bones of Hippopotamus, Ac., and freshwater shells by Mr. 
Strickland, have not yet been i)recisely determined. Sup- 
posing the record by Parkinson to be exact, I shall not be 
surjirised if among the Avon remains teeth of Loxodon 
meridionalis turn up, presenting a case analogous to that near 
Chartres, already referred to. The rarest species of all is 
Loxodon priscusy of which only one English locality, namely, 
Grays Thurrock, is known ; and the specimens which 
have been found there are all but unique. If this exces- 
sive rarity be considered as furnishing* any grounds for 
questioning the reality of this extinct species, as distinct 
from the other, I refer to the parallel case of the solitary 
molar of Trilophodon Borsoniy found in the Astesan. This 
form was never confounded with Tetralophodon Arvemensis^ 
but with Trilophodon Ohioticus of North America. It is now 
universally accepted by the modem palceontologists of France, 
where it occurs in most abundance, although still rare. The 
presence of Loxodon priscus in British strata is of great 
interest, and I would recommend it as an object of praise- 

* Geological TrnnsnctionH, 2nd eer. vol. iv. p. 666, 
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worthy research to English geologists and collectors, who 
have access to local museums, in which the remains of the 
Essex fluviatile deposits are preserved. (See page 251, note 1.) 

It has been objected to me by naturalist friends of emi- 
nence, and for whose opinions I entertain the highest respect, 
that there is a prima facie improbability that so many 
Proboscidean species should have co-existed in the same 
Pliocene faima, namely, two Mastodons and three Elephants. 
My reply is ; First, go and examine the evidence in the 
Astesan, where abundant remains of three of the species 
occur within a limited area in the same alluvium, mixed up 
with the same freshwater shells ; tlxen examine the exten- 
sion of the same deposits near Piacenza and Verona; then 
the deposits of the Val d’Arno; and compare the association 
of mammals in each. Secondly, the Miocene fossil faima of 
the Sewalik hills (exclusive of Ava and of the Nerbudda 
Pliocene beds) presents a parallel case, where at least six 
fossil species of Proboscideans are met with in beds of the 
same age, in the same matrix, the same mineral condition, 
and with the same associates ; namely, two Mastodons, 
Tetraloph, latidens and Tetraloph. SivaJmsis ; two Stegodons, 
Steg, bomhifrons and 8tcg. mnignis ; one Loxodon, Lox, plani-- 
frons ; and one Eueleplias, Euel. Hymdriens. Of five of these 
forms, crania exist in the British Museum, besides the de- 
tails of their dentition ; and the evidence of their distinct- 
ness, founded on these crania, is quite as conclusive as that 
upon which palaoontologists would distinguish the existing 
Elephant from the Mastodon of North America, by the form 
of their skulls. 

From the consideration of the various facts which I have 
passed under review, I have been led to the conclusion that 
the same mammalian fauna ranged tliroughout, from the 
Crag up to the Thames Valley fluviatile deposits, and that 
any division of them into older and newer Pliocenes, as 
Pleistocenes and Post-Pliocenes, is untenable. It would seem 
to me that in all the investigations where the classification of 
the newer Tertiaries is concerned, too much stress has been 
laid on the shell-evidence, while that which may be derived 
from the mammalia has been in a great measure either over- 
looked or undervalued. Like the artificial arrangement of 
Linnaeus in plants, the shell-evidence has famished a ready 
and convenient means of arranging the strata conventionally 
in successive order, regarded from one aspect ; but it can 
never satisfy the requirements of a natural philosophical 
system, where the solution of the conditions of the higher 
forms of terrestrial life constitutes the most important part 
of the problem. The evidence must be taken from every side. 
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and weighed according to the relative value of the facts. That 
which is furnished by the mollusca has been everywhere 
abundantly investigated. I shall now briefly examine the 
mammalian aspect. In the Italian Pliocenes, where the fauna 
is most concentrated, two Mastodons and three Elephants, 
with probably two Ehinoceroses and one Hippopotamus, 
are met with as leading and characteristic forms. All the 
Proboscidean forms are not uniformly distributed through- 
out ; sometimes three or four, and sometimes two, or only 
one, of the species are met with, but in every instance accom- 
panied by Rhinoceros leptorhmvs^ and Hippopotamus major. 
The presence or absence of the leading species of Mastodon, 
namely, TetraJopliodon Arvernensis^ does not appear to be of 
positive sigiiiticanee, since it has either not been found, or 
only very rarely, in the Pliocenes around Rome, where the 
same fossil elej)hants,/j*/a/i.ecm>cs* and Uippopoiamus^Mvi^ their 
associates, occur, as in the Sub-Apeimine beds proper. In 
the English deposits, taking the range from the Crag up to 
thefluviatile beds of Grays Thurrock, four of these fossil Pro- 
boscidea, wdth the same Rh iiioa ros leptorh inus and HIppojwia- 
mns major, are met witli,^ The two latter pachyderms occur 
uniformly throughout from the level of the submerged Norfolk 
lignite bed on to Grays Thurrock. Of the Proboscidean forms, 
EneJephas anfiquns occurs everywhere from the Red and Nor- 
wich crags, through the submerged forest and Norfolk Lacus- 
trine clays ; the Brackelsham ^ mud-deposit and the Thames 
fluviatiles at Grays Thurrock, Brentfcud, and other localities. 
Loxodon mcridiovalis occurs in the Crag and in the Norfolk 
clays along with Enelephas avtiquus. But it has not yet been 
met with in the Thames fluviatiles, although occuiring in a 
corresponding deposit at Chartres in France, and appa- 
rently in some fluviatile beds in Staffordshire or the contiguous 
central counties. Loxodon prlscns has only been found at 
Grays Thurrock in company with Etielephas antiqum ; and 
Tetralophodon Arvernmsis, in the Red and Norwich Crag, 
along with Loxodon meridional is and Euelephas antiquus. 

There is no obvious reason in nature why more importance 
should be attributed to any one of these Proboscidean forms 
than to another, as tests of geological ago. The Crags con- 
tain one Mastodon and two Elephants, common to them and 
the Sub-Apennine beds of the Astesan ; while Grays Thur- 
rock contains two Elephants, with Rhinoceros leptorhirms and 
Hippopofaynns major, common to it and the beds of the 
Astesan and Lombardy. These facts would seem to me to 
be conclusive that all these Pliocene alluviums supported the 

* Thin was written in 1857, before the Author separated Etruscus and R, 
hemti<xchua from the R, lej^torhiniLS of Cuvior. — [Ed.] 
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same mammalian fauna, and that they belonged to one geo- 
logical period. It is not meant to be implied that all the 
species of the fauna ranged equally everywhere throughout 
the area ; some in all probability predominated in the south, 
others in the north ; but I can see no grounds for entertaining 
the belief that they were broken up into groups in successive 
periods, corresponding with an older Pliocene, Pleistocene, 
and Post-Pliocene division. 

In speculating about the probable climatal conditions on the 
land in Europe during the Pliocene period, one of the fossil 
pachyderms has appeared to me caj^able of throwing more 
light than all the others, namely, Hippopotamus major. Two 
living species of this genus are known, the one Hippcypota^ 
mus amphihius, the other the small Hippopotamus Liheremis, 
They are both found in the tropical or warmer parts of 
Africa. In their habits they are strictly aquatic, plunging 
into rivers during the day, and emerging at night to pasture 
along the banks. They always hug tJie margins of tlie 
rivers or lakes, and are not known to make inland journeys 
away from them. When they migrate, they either float 
with the stream, or, if moving against it, they walk along 
the beds of the river, only leaving it for a short distance, 
when their course is interrupted by rapids, and replunging 
into the stream when the obstacles cease. Wherever they 
are found they enjoy open water all the year round. Their 
unwieldy heavy form and short limbs are admirably adapted 
for their aquatic habits, but unlit them for journeying by 
land. 

There is no reason to believe that the huge European fossil 
species was in any respect less aquatic in its habits than its 
living congeners. Wherever its remains have been discovered 
in the greatest abundance and perfection, it has invariably 
been along the margins of rivers or gi’eat lakes, such as the 
Val d^Amo, where the bones of hundreds of individuals have 
been observed. It appears to have been spread over nearly 
the whole of the Pliocene area of England, since bones and 
teeth have been described from the VaUeys of the Severn, the 
Avon, and the Thames, Kirkdale Cave, Kent’s Hole, and 
Durdham Down. The general argument, so ably discussed 
by Dr. Fleming, that we cannot predicate in many cases from 
the known food and habits of existing species, what the food 
and habits of extinct species of the same genus may have 
been, will not apply to the fossil Hippopotamus major^ which 
must have had open water free from ice, if it lived the whole 
year round in England. That it was capable of migration 
by land more than the existing species we have no grounds 
for believing ; and if it is argued that there may have been 
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large rivers flowing from the south during the Pliocene 
period, along the course of which the Hippopotami could have 
migrated during winter, the argument might apply to the 
population of one or two river-valleys, but it would hardly 
extend to the Hippopotami spread over the broad area of 
England. In balancing these various considerations, it seems 
to me most probable that the Hippopotamus major was a per- 
manent resident of the country during the Pliocene period. 
This would involve a comparatively warm temperature 
throughout the year as late as the deposition of the ^ Grays 
Thurrock ’ beds, and the same would seem to be indicated by 
the presence of some southern freshwater shells, which are 
now extinct in England. 

It is at the present time very generally accepted among 
geologists that there are good grounds for believing in a con- 
tinual refrigeration of climate during the Pliocene period in 
Britain. But this can only be entertained as holding good 
in regard of the sea. The terrestrial evidence furnished by 
the general characters of the mammalian fauna gives no 
countenance to a corresponding reduction of temperature on 
the land. It may be possible to reconcile the opposed indi- 
cations by supposing that while the removal of an ocean 
barrier in the form of islands to the north admitted the 
gradual migration of Arctic marine forms, and repelled 
Mediterranean species to more southern localities, still the 
climatal conditions of the land may not have been altered in 
the same proportion. One cause of this may be sought for 
in the unbroken continuity of land between England and the 
Continent during the Pliocene period, which would have 
contributed to counterbalance the efiects produced by the 
decreasing temperature of the sea. 

I shall now briefly review the opinions of some English geolo- 
gists who have been more especially engaged in researches upon 
the newer Tertiaries. Mr. Searles Wood, in the introduction to 
his admirable monograph of the Crag Mollusca, after giving 
the division, at the time generally prevalent, of three dif- 
ferent periods in the formation, namely, the Miocene coralline 
crag, Pliocene red crag, and Pleistocene mammaliferous crag, 
states his opinion that, upon the shell evidence, the lacustrine 
or fluviatile deposit of Grays, Clacton, and Sutton, were pro- 
bably the freshwater equivalents of the Eed Crag, while the 
Copford deposit maybe of a more modem date. 

Mr. Prestwich, in his note on the gravel near Maidenhead, 
after describing the lithological characters and range of the 
mass, refers to the Brentford bed, and to the fossil bones dis- 
covered there by Mr. W. Kirby Trimmer, in 1813, as pertain- 
ing to it. With regard to the age of the gravel, he states 
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his opinion that ‘ it belongs doubtfully to the same period 
as the Kingston, Brentford, Kew, and London beds, which I 
am inclined to consider as among the most recent of our 
drift-deposits, and as posterior to the period of the great 
boulder-clay of Norfolk and SuflFolk ; but the relation of these 
beds is nowhere clearly seen : ’ and he adds that this ques- 
tion of relative age depends on a variety of collateral evi- 
dence which he hopes to lay before the Society at a future 
period. 

It would be presumptuous in me to question the stratigra- 
phical results of a distinguished practical geologist, so emi- 
nent for his profound knowledge of the tertiary formations as 
Mr. Prestwich. But if by the passage I have cited it is 
implied that the Brentford fluviatile strata containing the 
mammalian remains described by Mr. W. Kirby Trimmer and 
other beds of the same age, in the Valley of the Thames, are of 
a later age than the boulder-clay, the conclusion is entirely 
at variance with the mammalian fossil evidence, and would 
involve the startling corollary that, after the Norfolk lacus- 
trine beds had been submerged for a long term of the glacial 
period, during which enohnous deposits of boulder-clay and 
till were accumulated above them, the Pliocene mammalian 
fauna again reappeared on the emerged surface with a 
restoration of all the warm climatal conditions. I believe 
that it will be found that, while the Thames Valley fluviatiles 
at Grays Thurrock and elsewhere form a terrace on either 
side of the valley on a higher level than the Galley’ or mam- 
moth gravel spread out below at Brentford, or in its imme- 
diate vicinity, the gravel-beds are in direct superposition to 
the fluviatile strata, and that the mammalian remains found 
there belong to two distinct geological ages, according to the 
depth below the surface of the bed from which they are ex- 
humed. These upper gravel-beds I believe, with Mr. Prest- 
wich, to belong to a date posterior to the boulder-clay and 
till. The enumeration of the Brentford fossil mammalia 
given by Mr. Morris includes both the Pliocene and the 
Post-glacial fauna. I have seen grinders both of Euelephae 
antiquua and of the true Mammoth from the Brentford 
section. 

Mr. Joshua Trimmer, in his memoir entitled, ‘ Generali- 
zations on the Erratic Tertiaries of Norfolk,’ among other 
results gives the following important conclusion ; — That with 
regard to mammalian remains, ‘We have two elephantine 
periods, one preceding the submergence of the erratic period, 
and the other inhabiting the country at the close of the period 
of elevation. To the former are to be ref erred tlie mammalian 
Crag, and the remains of the bone caverns in general ; to the 
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latter the freshwater beds of the Valley of the Thames, of the 
Avon in Worcestershire, of Gaytonthorpe, and of the Biel- 
beck in Yorkshire, together with the marine deposit of the 
Valley of the Nar.’ This generalization is open to the same 
grave objections just now stated — namely, that it is directly 
opposed to the mammalian evidence, and would imply the 
intercalation of the boulder-clay and t d between the Norfolk 
lacustrine and ihe Thames Valley flie£ilatiles, whereas the 
mammalian remains and shells alike would seem clearly to 
indicate that the Grays Thurrock beds were deposited ante- 
riorly to any portion of the boulder-clay and till. Mr. 
Trimmer’s general expression of there having been two Ele- 
phantine periods is correct, but not so the positions which 
he assigns to them. The Pliocene Elephants preceded the 
glacial period, while the Mammoth and its associates inha- 
bited the country after the emergence of the land, and in all 
probability during the decline of the glacial period. 

It was my intention to have entered in some detail on the 
circumstances under which Elephant remains are met with 
in the bone-caves properly so-called, and in the cavernous 
fissures ; but the leiif^h to which this communication has 
already extended deters me from ih9 discussion of so large a 
subject on the present occasion. I shall merely observe now 
that I believe the caves, like tlie lacustrine deposits and 
gravels, furnish evidence of Elephants of two distinct faunas, 
both in England and in France. In the Cefn and Kirkdale 
caves, for examjde, remains of Fmelephas aniiquus^ and in every 
instance of young animals, have been discovered ; while the 
fissure cavern of Kent’s Hole has yielded grinders of the true 
Mammoth, both of young and old animals. If the two faunas 
liave inosculated it is in some of those caves, which have been 
inhabited during both periods, where the most decisive proofs 
will be found. 

With regard to the geographical range of the true Mam- 
moth, my inquiries have led me to the conclusion that 
although still of vast extent it is much more limited than the 
area hitherto assigned to it. The result of my observation is 
that it never extended to the southern side of the Alps, although 
met with in the great valley of Switzerland. THiis result I 
am desirous of stating with the diffidence and reserve with 
which a negative fact involving any generalization ought 
always to be expressed. The grounds upon which it is rested 
are these : — That, after a very careful search among the col- 
lections at Florence, Turin, Milan, and Pavia, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Angelo Sismonda, Bellardi, ComaJia, 
and Crivelli, respectively in these different cities, I never met 
with a single grinder of En^eleplias primigemvs which was not 
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traceable to a foreign origin whereas, on crossing the Alps, 
Mammoth grinders are not nnfrequent in the Swiss collec- 
tions. In the Pliocene alluvium of Diimten (alluvium of the 
Swiss geologists) I found that molars of Euelephas antiquus 
are met with. Well-marked specimens exist in the Museum 
of Zurich, which I was enabled to examine by the kind per- 
mission of M. Escher de la Linth. In the erratic bed, above 
this alluvium, the remains of the true Mammoth occur. 

In like manner I believe that the Mammoth remains found 
in the United States of America are confined to the more 
northern and central States. Twelve years ago I pointed 
out to Sir Charles Lyell that some Elephant grinders which 
he brought from Georgia belonged to an extinct species, dis- 
tinct from the Mammoth. These remains occur in the New 
Brunswick Canal, along with remains of Megatherium, 
Mylodon, Mastodon, and Horse. I have seen other remains 
referable to the same species from Alabama, Florida., Mexico, 
and Texas. To tliis American fossil species I have assigned 
the name of Eueleplias Columbi. 

* The author stihsoqucntly found reason to modify this opinion. See pp. 173, 
176, and 241. — [Ei>.] 
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III. ON THE AMEEICAN FOSSIL ELEPHANT OF 
THE EEGIONS BOEDEEING THE GULF OF 
MEXICO (E. COLUMBI, Falc.) ; WITH GENEEAL 
OBSEEVATIONS ON THE LIVING AND EX- 
TINCT SPECIES.' 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS — DENTITION OF E. COLUMRI — RANGE OF HABITAT 
AND GEOLOGICAL POSITION OF E. COLUMBI — ASSOCIATED FOSSIL MA5I- 
MALIA — SYNONYMY OF AMERICAN FOSSIL ELEPHANTS — RANGE IN TIME 
OF THE MAMMOTH — ITS EARLIEST II CAD -QUARTERS — PERSISTENCE OF 

ITS DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS UNITY OR PLURALITY OF SPECIES OF 

EXISTING INDIAN ELEPHANT — ASSERTED OCCURRENCE OF MASTODON 
IN AUSTRALIA — FOOD OF LIVING AND EXTINCT ELEPHANTS : — A. OF 
THE INDIAN ELEPHANT — B. OF THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT — C. OF THE 
MAMMOTH. 


§ 1. Introductory Eemarks. 

My first knowledge of this form dates from the year 1846, 
when Sir Charles (then Mr.) Lyell submitted to me, for exa- 
mination, some fossil mammalian remains, which he had 
brought with him on his return from his second visit to 
America.* They formed part of a collection which had been 
exhumed in 1838-39, in digging the Brunswick Canal, near 
Darien in Georgia. A selected series of these remains was 
presented by Mr. Hamilton Couper, the discoverer, to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, where they 
were identified by Dr. Harlan, some of whose determinations 
were corrected by Professor Owen, and those of the latter 
more recently by Dr. Leidy. The locality and the details of 
the case have been described, first by Mr. Hamilton Couper,® 
and afterwards from personal observation by Sir Charles 
Lyell. The specimens brought by the latter included some 
fragments of the molars of a fossil Elephant, which, after 
careful examination, I satisfied myself belonged to a species 
wholly distinct from the prevailing fossil form of North Ame- 
rica^ namely, E, primigenivs ; my attention having been at 
the time closely directed to the study of the Proboscidea, 

* This Memoir appearccl in the ‘ Na- • * Second Visit to N. America/ 8rd 
tural History Review ’ for January 1803, edit. 1866, vol. i. p. 347. 
from which it is hero reprinted, with • ‘Proceedings Gool. Society/ 1843, 
corrections made hy tlio author, and ox- vol, iv, p. 33. 
tracts from his Note-hooks. — [E d.] 
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fossil and recent. This determination I communicated to 
Mr. Lyell, who, naturally swayed in his decision by the opi- 
nions then prevailing, and his estimate of the turning weight 
of authority, adopted for the Brunswick Canal form the 
name of E, primigeniusy with the comment that the species 
ranged from the Alatamaha in Georgia, to the polar regions, 
and thence through Siberia to the South of Europe ; while I 
applied to it, in my notes of a systematic classification of the 
Proboscidea, the designation of E. Columbiy after the great 
discoverer ; purposely avoiding a geographical name, which 
subsequent research, or more extended materials, might 
prove to be restrictively vicious. 

I was fully impressed with the importance of the result, in 
proving the co-existence of a distinct species of Elephant 
with the extinct Edentate Fauna of the Southern States of the 
Union, and as furnishing a probable explanation of the state- 
ments made by Humboldt, Cuvier,^ Von Meyer,^ De Blain- 
ville, and others, of Elephant remains occurring in Mexico, 
Texas, and other of the Southern States of North America. 
Early in the following year I became acquainted with a re- 
markable series of Elephantine remains, added to the collec- 
tion of the British Museum, by purchase, in the spring of 
1 847. They professed to be princi 2 )ally from the vicinity of 
San Felipe, on the Brazos river in Texas ; and I identified a 
portion of them as being of E. Golumbi, But I was prevented 
from following up the subject by my departure to India at 
the end of 1 847, and I reserved it for future research. 

Soon after my return to Eurojjo in 1 856, Sir Charles Lyell, 
at my request, placed the Brunswick Canal specimens at my 
disposal, and I resumed the investigation of the *fossil Ele- 
phant of the Gulf of Mexico. During the same year I had 
an opportunity, on the indication of my friend M. Lartet, of 
examining, in the Pala3ontological Gallery of the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, a small molar referred to by De Blainville,^ 
as having been brought by M. Le Clerc from Texas, which I 
determined to be a milk molar of the same form. In 1866 
I was enabled, through the courtesy of M. Humbert, to 
examine in the Natural History collection of the Musee 
Academique of Geneva, a series of molars of the same fossil 
Elephant, brought from Mexico by M. H. de Saussure, a 
grandson of the celebrated Swiss explorer of the Alps ; and 
by the kindness of my friends Mr. Charles Norton and Mr. 
Guild of Boston, I was suj^plied with an excellent cast of the 
Alabama molar, figured and described by Dr. Warren.^ Early 

* * Oss. FoBh.’ 4to edit tom. i. p 167. 1 * * Ost^ojrraphie : Elephants,’ p. 190. 

* Leonhard and Bronn, * Neues Jahr- 1 * ‘The Mastodon giganteus of North 

bnch * 1838, p. 414 ; Idem, 1840, p. 681. \ America,’ 1866, p. 162. 
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in the following year (1857) I became cognizant of the most 
perfectly preserved molar of the same form that I have yet 
seen. It was discovered in Mexico, and presented to the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons by Mr. Taylor. This 
specimen, in conjunction with M. Le Clerc’s milk molar, sup- 
plied the means of determining the ridge-formula of the 
entire set of molars, and of fixing the exact serial position 
of the form among the Elephants. 

The whole of these materials I found to be markedly dis- 
tinct from E. primigeniusy and to partake of the characters 
which are typified in the Georgian molars from the Bruns- 
wick Canal. But to place the specific distinction from the 
Mammoth beyond question, I resorted to the crucial test of 
sawing up the principal molar of the Brunswick Canal series 
longitudinally and vertically, in the manner figured in the 
plates devoted to the Elephants, in the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Si- 
valensis,’ a procedure which commonly quashes at a glance 
all doubts as to the si)ecific distinctness, or otherwise, of Ele- 
phant molars, in critical cases. The section yielded collicuUy 
showing rather thick plates of enamel folded upon cuneiform 
cores of ivory, of very considerable width at their base, and 
separated by correspondingly open interspaces filled with 
thick masses of cement. These characters were strongly in 
contrast with the attenuated,* parallel, and pectiniform dis- 
position of the materials seen in molar-sections of E. primi-- 
genius •y combined with the dilated outline of the ‘discs of 
wear,’ and the decided crimping in the plates of enamel, they 
led me to regard the form as occupying a place in the series 
between E. antiguus and E. IndicuSy and as differing more 
from the Miiiiimoth than does the latter from the existing 
Indian Elephant. These facts were epitomized, but neces- 
sarily in a very condensed shape, in the ‘ Synoptical Table of 
the Species of Mastodon and Elephant,’ appended to the 
memoir which I communicated to the Geological Society on 
April 8, 1857.^ In it, E. {Euclephas) antiquuSy and E, {Eue^ 
leph.) NamadicuSy respectively Nos. 10 and 11 of the list, are 
included in the group (/) characterized by ‘ Colliculi approxi^ 
matiy medio leviter dilatatiy machceridibus undulatis ; ’ while 
E. {Euelq)h.) Columbi (No. 12), and E. Indicus (No. 13), are 
included in the next group (//), characterized by ‘ ColUcuU 
approximati machairidibus valde undulatis ; ’ and for the ha- 
bitat of E. Columbi are given Mexico, Georgia, Alabamt^, 
with a ‘ Post-Pliocene (?) age.’ Thus, the leading points of 
the dental characters, and the precise place in the natural 
series occupied by the species, were distinctly indicated, to- 


* See p. 14, and Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol.xiii. p. 819. Nor. 1867 .— [Ed.] 
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gether with its range of habitat along a stretch of nearly 20° 
of longitude in the regions bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 

In my second memoir, on the same subject, communicated 
to the Geological Society on June 17, 1857, I entered into 
further details on the fossil Elephant of the Gulf of Mexico, 
adding that it was found in the fossil state along with spe- 
cies of Mastodon j Mylodon^ Megatherium^ EquuSy &c.^ An 
epitome of the paper, with these statements, is given in 
Leonhard and Bronn’s ‘ Jahrbuch’ for 1858, p, 379 ; and the 
name E. Colurnbi is adopted by M. Lartet in his important 
memoir, ‘ 8ur la dentition des proboscidiens fossiles^^ ^ showing 
that my determination of the species had not escaped the 
observation of continental palaeontologists. 

After the communication of the memoirs above referred to, 
in which, I believe, the first attempt was made to determine, 
with precision, the nature of the fossil Elephant of the Gulf 
of Mexico, I became acquainted with Mr. Bollaert’s speci- 
men of an adult lower molar of the same species of fossil 
Elephant, from the Brazos Eiver in Texas, when it found its 
way into the British Museum ; and the ground having been 
thus broken, the attention of palieontologists was speedily 
attracted to the subject. 

In September of the following year (1858), Professor 
Owen, in his address to the British Association at Leeds, 
while discoursing on the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals, made these remarks ; — ^ Geology tells us that at least 
two species of Elephant formerly did derive their subsistence, 
along with the megatheroid beasts, from that abundant 
source,’ (i.e. the luxuriant vegetation of tropical America). 
^ Nay, more ; at least two other kinds of Elephant, Mastodon 
Ohioticus and Elephas texianns, existed in the warm and 
temperate parts of North America.’ ^ On this occasion. Pro- 
fessor Owen gives no authority for the name E. texianusy 
although then announced for the first time, thus by tlie 
established usage in Zoology, producing it as his own.^ But 
in the second edition of ‘ Paleontology,’ published three 
years later (18G1), in referring to the occurrence of the Mam- 
moth in North America, he adds, ^ where it existed not only 

* Seop. 211. — [Ed.] GPol. dc France^ 3869. 2* Serle, tom, 

Trois aulres probosciilions ont v^cu xvi. p. 606. 
dans I’Am^riquo du Nord pendant la * Keport Brit. Assoc. Leeds, 1858, 
p^rifKle post -pliocene on quatomaire ; ce Address, p. Ixxxiv. 
sont r mephas Americanus quo M. Lcidy * In the Leeds Address, Professor 
consid^recomme6tnnt distinct del’ A’.prt- Owen is so scrupulously careful on tho 
migenim ; 1’ E, Cohnnhi^ Ealc., des Etats score of citation, that he gives in a 
du Sud et du Mexiquo, et le Mastodon foot-note tho names of tho gentlemen to 
Ohioticus que quolquos auteurs sup- whom we are indebted for having col- 
posent avoir M contomporain des pre- lected the Purbeck Mammalia. (Address, 
miers hommes qui se sont ^tablis dans p. Ixxxiz.) 
cette region du globe.' — Bullet, Sociit, 
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with the gigantic Mastodon Ohioticus, but also with a second 
species of true Elephant {Elepluis texianus, Blake), the teeth 
of which were adapted to a succulent vegetable diet/ ^ In a 
foot-note to this passage, BoUaert’s ^ Antiquities of S. Ame- 
rica, 2nd edition,’ is cited as the authority for the second 
species. The author of ^ Palseontology ’ omits on both occa- 
sions to notice that I had previously determined the Ele- 
phant of the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, under a different 
and recognized specific name ; and in defence of the new 
name, he cites authority the existence of which I have failed 
to trace. I have ascertained in writing from the publishers 
(Messrs. Triibner), that no second edition of Mr. BoUaert’s 
work has yet appeared (August 1862) ; and on consulting 
the only impression published in 1860, 1 have been unable to 
detect the occurrence of the name even of E. trxianus any- 
where throughout the volume, or the name of Blake coupled 
with any fossil Elephant therein. The sole reference to the 
Texan Elephant is in a note, professing to be by the author, 
in which he states that the Eliqdiaiit-bones occurring in 
Texas are fossil, and well silicific'd ; adding, ‘ I have de- 
posited a grinder in the British Museum, which api)ears to 
he of a new s])ecies, see my Paper on Mastodon Bones in 
Chile. Geological Soc. Journal, 1857.’ ® 


* ‘ Palaeontology/ 2n(l edit. 8vo. 1801, 
p. 390. 

* Pollacrt, * Antiquarian, Eth nolog. 
and otlior Researches in New (Iranada/ 
&c., 8ro. 1860, p. 80. There is another 
statement, contained in a foot-note in 
* Paleontology,’ which demands an oh- 
serration from me. In the remarks 
upon Maslodon Ari'erneniiis and Ma,s- 
todon longiros/ris, the following sentence 
occurs: ‘Roth belong to that section of 
Mastodon in wliich the first and second 
true molars have each four transverse 
ridges/ (Foot-note : ‘ First demonst rati d 
byKaup, “Osseinens Fossiles de Darm- 
stadt, 4to. 1835,”) and for wliieh Dr. 
Falconer proposes the name Titralo- 
jihodon^ {Op. cit. 2nd edit. p. 387.) I 
challenge the production from the work 
cited of any passage containing the de- 
monstration asserted in the note; it is 
certainly nowhere to he found there : 
even the word section, or any other equi- 
valent term, expressive of tlie idea of a 
subdivision of the genus into groups 
does not occur in it, and for the simple 
reason, that published materials to sug- 
gest it did not at the* time exist. 1 was 
the first to generalize on the subject, 
and establish the constancy of the ter- 
nary and quaternary ridgo-formulaj in 


the Mastodons as a means of ranging all 
th<‘ known specie's undtT the two na- 
tural groups of lYdophodon and 7\'tra- 
lophodon\ I furtlu'r extended the same 
principle of the ridge-formula to the 
arrangement of the rest of the Probos- 
cnhaii forms, or Elejdiants, under the 
di^isions of t^tegodo^i, Lojrodon, and 
FAieUphas. Until (hen, the s]>ecies were 
in extreme confusion; and nowhere was 
this more signal ly evinced than in tho 
W'ritings of Professor Owen on the fa- 
mily. Kaiip, with characteristic fair- 
ness, recognizes the fact in rt'fi'renco to 
the Mastodons. In proof, I refer to his 
‘ Heitnige/ 3 Iluft. (1857) pp. 1, 19. 
What Kaup vehemently claims as his 
special discovery is, that he was the first 
to show the precise number of molar 
teeth, that succeed each other from back 
to front in Mastodon (excluding pro- 
molars, i.e. vertical successors); and 
that his observation on that genus fur- 
nished the cue for determining tho same 
series in the Elephants. The ‘ Osse- 
mons Fossiles de Darmstadt ’ is freely 
quoted in tho ‘Odontography,’ and in 
the ‘British Fossil Mammalia,’ both 
published ton years later ; yet it is not 
a little singular tliat tho demonstration 
assorted in tho note did not prevent 
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At length, in November, 1861, Mr. Blake makes bis ap- 
pearance about this fossil Elephant. In a paper, ‘ On the 
Distribution of Mastodon in South America,’ the following 
sentence occurs, in sequence to remarks on the remains of 
E. primigermbs in North America : ^ South of the 30th degree 
of N. latitude it ’ (the Mammoth), ‘ however, gives place to a 
totally different species of true Elephant {Elephas Texianusy 
Owen, E. Colurribiy Falconer), the molars of which by their 
less degree of complexity were more adapted to triturate the 
soft succulent herbage of Texas and Mexico.’ ^ Here it will 
be observed, the name E. TexUmus is, with propriety, so far 
as published evidence goes, attributed to the author, who 
had four years before become responsible for it. But in 
February of the present year another paper appeared in the 
same i^eriodical, entitled, ‘ On a fossil Elephant from Texas 
{E. Tiixianm)y by Mr. Blake, who now stands sponsor for that 
specific designation himself, E. Columhi being quoted as a 
synonym.* It is a nice point to decide to whom the credit 
of the new name should be awarded. Professor Owen at 
first produces it as his own, and then, after a long interval, 
assigns it to Mr. Blake : while conversely, the latter, in the 
first instance, unguardedly attributes it to Professor Owen, 
and then takes it to himself. There is jactitation of the 
name between the two naturalists, with hesitation and self- 
denial on both sides ; but it is clear that it is a joint pro- 
duction ; and there is a consistent harmony of ideas and 
expression in their reasoning regarding the succulent food of 
tire fossil species. Indeed, the only dittercncc which I can 
detect is, that Professor Owen introduces the name with a 
small initial, and Mr. Blake with a capital ; by the canons of 
nomenclature the younger naturalist has the advantage of 


Professor Owen from confouiidinp;, under 
the common dob*ij?iiation of Nmfodon 
angitstidvns the dentition of three dis- 
tinct species of MeuitodoUy one of tli< in 
belonging to the section TrUophodon, 
and two to the section TdraJojdttHlofi. 
Purthcr, in the same work, ‘ Palaeonto- 
logy,’ Sismonda’s figure of tho Astosan 
Mastodon is reproduced, as the jirincipal 
illustration of tho genus, under the mis- 
nomer of M, Turicensist ami described 
as liaving ternary-ridgi d molars, like 
M. OJnothm, notwithstanding that Sis- 
monda,* confirmed by myself after a 
detailed examination, fi^ires and de- 
scribes it as quatemary-v\i\}^<3 ([ : M, Tu- 
rwtnsis (a synonym of M. Taqnri/ides of 


the French paheontologists) being a 
mioccne species of the Dinotherian type, 
and the Astesan Mastodon (M. Arver- 
nensis) a phoane s]X'cios of another 
type. These and other like errors, \ihich 
I could a<ldiu*e, are brought out in a 
work professing to bo an exposition of 
tho science at the present day. But 
with reforenco to the ‘Bollaert’ and 
‘Kaup’ citations here challenged, it is 
necessary to direct attention to the re- 
prehensible practice of citing known 
works for matter, the existence of which 
cannot be traced in them. 

* Geologist, 1861. Vol. iv. p.470. 

* Op. at. 1862. Vol. v. p. 67. 


* * Osteographia di un Mastodonte Angustidonte.* Turin, 1851, 4to. p. 23, line 
10. PI. i. fig. 2. 
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his senior. But the systematic names of natural objects are 
not marketable commodities, or negociable instruments of 
exchange, passable from hand to hand, at the option or 
caprice of the holders ; nor does the usage of science coun- 
tenance such accommodating arrangements as those above 
indicated. 

Let us now see what intrinsic claims the Elephas Texiarma 
of Messrs. Owen and Blake has upon the recognition of pale- 
ontologists, Mr. Blake being their exponent : — 

‘ As the British Association, in their rules for Zoological 
Nomenclature, have authoritatively sanctioned the principle 
that names not clearly defined, and likely to propagate im- 
portant errors, may be changed, and as the name of E. 
Columhi lays itself open to the grave charge that it is not 
clear whether it is named in honour of Columbus, or because 
it is found in Columbia (Venezuela y Nueva Granada), I trust 
that this name will not be accepted. That of E. Texianns, 
founded upon a yet unimpeached geographical distinction, 
if it has not the advantage of published priority, yet gives 
a more lucid idea of the nature of the species which it 
indicates. 

^ The figure by Mr. Mackie gives a better idea of its ap- 
pearance than any mere verbal description. I however define 
it as Elephas Texianus, dent in m molarium (m. 6) Colliculi 
undulati, magis remoti qtiam in E. Indico. Its association 
with E. Indicua dixiii Arweniacns^ by Dr Falconer, seems war- 
ranted by its legitimate affinities.’ (Op. cit. p. 58.) 

In reply to the first point, the author must permit me to 
remark that the supposed ‘ important error ’ and ‘ grave 
charge ’ are only the results of unripe knowledge and inex- 
perience. The derivation of E. Columhi is so obvious, that 
nothing I can say could make it plainer. No educated na- 
turalist could apply the term to the geographical region of 
Colombia, without giving it an adjective form, or supple- 
menting the last vowel with an important terminal diphthong, 
the requirements of the case being inexorable. Putting aside 
the fact that Colombia was nowhere in question as a habitat 
of the species, the British Association has not legislated 
against Latin grammar. 

As regards the force of the claim, put forward in the 
second clause, every terrestrial mammal must have a regional 
habitat somewhere ; but I fail to apprehend how the proposed 
geographical name would convey ‘ a more lucid idea of the 
nature of the species.’ In natural history, the distinctive 
characters of species are commonly founded on something 
more intrinsic and tangible. Further, four years before, I 
indicated that the fossil species had ranged from Georgia to 
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Mexico, a stretcli of nearly 20® of longitude. To restrict it 
to the intermediate region of Texas would be a step of retro- 
grade error. 

In the proposed specific definition I fail to detect a single 
term or character which is not either expressed, embodied, or 
implied, in my Synoptical Table above referred to ; with this 
difference, however, that the author has mal-adroitly handled 
terms of which he knew the meaning but imperfectly. The 
colliculi^ or constituent ridges of the unworn teeth, are not 
undulated ; but the enamel-plates of these ridges are crimped, 
and their worn edges in the abraded molar display the cha- 
racter by their ^ machceridea undulatoe.^ 

On these grounds, I cannot acquiesce in the ingenuously 
avowed aspiration, that the law of priority should in this 
case give way, in order that E. Texianus of Owen and Blake 
might supplant the earlier name of E. Columbi, The reasons 
assigned for the proposed change are so light and trivial, 
that I should not have considered it necessary to notice 
them, but for the fact that the paper is accompanied by an 
illustration of the Bollaert Molar ; for a figure of a new or 
imperfectly known form will always carry with it a citation 
of the name it bears, and of the paper in which it occurs, 
however slight the latter may be. # 

§ 2. Dentition of .E, Columbi. 

I shall now examine the principal remains of E. Columbi 
that have come under my observation. 

Of the milk-dentition, the only specimen which I have 
seen is a penultimate milk molar (m.m. in situ in a finely 
preserved left ramus of the lower jaw of a very young Ele- 
phant, contained in the PalaBontological Gallery of the Jardin 
dcs Plantes, and labelled (No. 77), as having been brought 
by M. Le Clerc from Texas. It attracted the attention of De 
Blainville (who figured and described it in the dental series 
of E. primigmius) as presenting unusual characters : — 

^Le troisi^me echantillon est plus int^ressant, d’abord a 
cause de son origine puisqu’il vient du Texas d’ou il nous a 
rapports par M. Le Clerc, et ensuite parce qu’il semble 
indiquer quelque chose de particulier.’ ' In this young molar 
the anterior ridge, together with the front talon, are broken 
off, the remaining part of the crown being composed of seven 
ridges and a slight posterior talon. These ridges are quite 
intact, and much more apart than in E. primigmius, agreeing 
in this respect with E. Indicus. The digitations are well 
marked at the apex, forming distinct points, and in the last 

* Ost^ographie : l^^phants, p. 190, FI. z. fig. 2 o/ 
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ridge their separation can be traced to a depth of nearly an 
inch, a condition which ordinarily involves a high degree 
of crimping of the enamel-plates. The crown is narrow in 
front, and widens so abruptly behind as to have suggested 
to De Blainville the term ^ suhdidyme^ to characterize it; he 
describes it as resembling most the analogous tooth of the 
existing African Elephant. This peculiarity is best expressed 
by the dimensions, viz., length of crown 2*7 inches, width in 
front at the second ridge 1*1 inch, width behind 1*7 ; the 
length being to the extreme width in the ratio of about 3 : 2. 
The empty alveolus of the last milk molar (m.m. 4) is dis- 
tinctly visible in M. Le Clerc’s specimen. The penultimate 
milk molar thus yields, for its term in the ridge-formula, 8 
colliculi besides talons. The specimen, so far as mineral 
condition is concerned, is well fossilized, like those from the 
Sewalik hills and the ‘ Forest-bed’ of the Norfolk coast, 
being hard, heavy, and weathered, and not adherent to the 
tongue. 

The specimen next to be noticed is a detached and very 
finely preserved antepenultimate true molar (m. 1) of the 
lower jaw left side. No. 741 a of the additions to the Cat. of 
Foss. Mamm. of the Eo 3 ^al College of Surgeons. It is a 
coiaparatively late acquisition (since 1855), and was brought 
from Mexico by Mr. Tajdor. The crown and body of the 
tooth are quite perfect from end to end ; the fangs are mostly 
broken off, but a portion of them still remains. The crown 
is composed of twelve colliculi, with front and hind talons. 
Of these the eight anterior divisions are worn, the rest being 
intact. The discs of wear are wide and open, wider than in 
the ordinary varieties of the existing Indian Eleidiant, and 
nearly approaching the width commonly presented by E. 
aniiqum. But they differ from those of the latter species in 
showing no angular expansioji in the middle of the discs, 
and no outlying loop at the angles. In this respect they 
correspond more with the discs of the existing Indian Ele- 
l)hant. The edges {machoeridos) of the enamel-plates are 
highly crimped with numerous close set flexures; in this 
respect also maintaining a resemblance to the Indian Ele- 
phant, and diftering from E. antiquus. Notwithstanding the 
distinctions here indicated, the aspect of the crown in the 
Mexican molar bears a striking general resemblance to that 
of typical specimens of the same age of E, antiquusy the most 
obvious difterence being, that the crown in the former is 
much wider in proportion to the length than in the latter, 
in which the molars have narrow crowns like those of the 
African Elephant. The specimen is represented by fig. 2 of 
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A notable peculiarity in tbe Mexican tooth is, that the 
body of the molar is very much bowed sidewise, i.e. concave 
on the outer side, and convex on the inner. The amount of 
arcuation is much greater than I remember to have seen in 
any other species of Elephant, fossil or recent, in molars of 
corresponding age, viz., adolescent. Something of the same 
kind is seen in Mr. BoUaert’s specimen, as figured in the 
‘ Geologist ; ’ but in this case, in a minor degree, in conse- 
quence of the anterior third of the crown having been worn 
away. I believe that this peculiarity in the lower molars of 
i?. Golurribi is a constant character of the species, and that it 
bears a relation to the converging form of the rami of the 
jaw, to be noticed in the sequel. 

The dimensions of the Mexican molar are : — 

Length of crown, 7’4in. Width of ditto in front, 2 3 in. Greatest ditto, 2*5 in. 
Height of ditto at eighth ridge, 4 3 in. Space occupied by the eight anterior discs, 
4*3 in. 

It is hardly necessarj- to remark that the characters of the 
molar above described differ entirely from those of the 
common fonn of the Mammoth of North America. 

Von Meyer, in the ^Neues Jahrbuch^ for 1840,* briefly 
notices some fossil remains of Mastodon and Elej)hant, con- 
tained in the Mexican collection of Herr Uhde. Among 
these are an upper and lower molar of a fossil Elephant, in 
which the enamel-plates were wider apart than in /?. prirwi- 
geni'iis, in this respect having a closer resemblance to those 
of E. proboletes of Fischer do Waldheim, which Lartet con- 
jectnrally refers to E. meridionaUs, The description would 
agree with that of E. Colamhi^ from the same region. 

Sir Charles Lyell’s Georgian specimen, from the Brunswick 
Canal, upon which my first knowledge of E, Columhi was 
founded, consists of the middle portion of the penultimate or 
last true molar, probably the latter (m, 3), lower jaw, right 
side, broken off both at the anterior and posterior ends. The 
fragment comprises ten complete ridges, with part of two 
others, of which the anterior seven are more or less worn. 
All the fangs are broken off‘, together with the basal mass of 
ivory. The summit of the crown is concave from back to 
front, and the tooth is also concave with a little torsion on 
the outside, and convex inwards, showing that it was con- 
siderably arcuated laterally, like the specimen last described. 
The discs of wear are of moderate width, as in the Indian 
Elephant, with a tendency in some of them to expansion in 
the middle. This is most pronounced in the second, where 
the expansion nearly attains half an inch. The plates of 

> Leonhard and Bronn’s ^ Jahrbuch/ 1840 , p. 581 . 
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enamel are thicker than in the Mammoth, and about equal 
to those of the Indian Elephant ; they present a considerable 
amount of parallel shallow plaiting, which is prominently 
shown where they rise above the level of the cement. The 
wear of the crown takes place in a succession of steps, from 
the front backwards, which it is of importance to notice with 
reference to the inferred food of the species. These steps 
rise like a flight of stairs, each being composed of the whole 
mass of cement of one of the valleys and the combined 
enamel-plates and ivory of the ridge immediately behind it. 
There are five of these steps in the Georgian specimen, the 
posterior ridges being intact. 

The dimensions are as follow : — 

Length of crown, meafcured at the base, 9’/) in. Ditto ditto at summit of crown, 
6'9in. Width of crown in front, 3’2in. Ditto at fourth remaining ridge, 3*5 in. 
Ditto behind, at widest part, 3*3 in. Height of ditto, at eighth plate where un- 
worn, 6*2 in. Ditto of anterior worn plate, 2*6 in. 

PI. X. fig. 1, represents a longitudinal section of the spe- 
cimen, by which the specific distinction from the Mammoth 
is best shown. The plates converge from the convex base to 
the summit irregularly, but somewhat like the voussoirs of 
an arch ; so that the same number of plates diminishes from 
9*5 inches at the base to about 7 at the crown. The ridges 
arc not so high as in the Mammoth, and their constituent 
elements, i.e. the enamel, ivory, and cement, are thicker. In 
the interval between the 10th and 11th ridges the cement 
attains, near the base, the excessive thickness of six-tenths 
of an inch, being about twice as much as what is ordinarily 
seen in the section of the Mammoth. For the contrasted 
difference 1 refer to the sections, PI. I. fig. 1, of the * Fauna 
Antiqua Sivalensis.’ (See vol. i. PI. V. fig. 3.) 

The specimen next to be noticed is No. 33,218 of the MSS. 
register, British Museum, Palaeont. Gallery. It was acquired 
of Mr. Bollaert, and it bears a record of having been procured 
from San Felipe de Austin, on the Brazos River, in Texas. 
It is figured in the ‘ Geologist.’ ' This superb morceau 
consists of the posterior three-fourths of the last true molar, 
lower jaw, left side, well advanced in wear. The crown 
presents the remains of the posterior fourteen ridges and 
hind talon ; the anterior portion had been ground down by 
use, and has disappeared. The two anterior ridges are worn 
to the base, and confluent in a common depression of ivory, 
upon which a slight islet of enamel remains. Of the suc- 
ceeding ridges, the next seven are worn down into transverse 
discs, which are open, and bounded by highly crimped and 
thick plates of enamel, bearing a close resemblance in this 

* Vol. V. p. 67, PI. IT. 
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respect to the corresponding teeth of the existing Indian 
Elephant. Some of the plates show a considerable amount 
of undulation in the general sweep of the maclicerides^ but 
there is no tendency to the mesial expansion, or outlying 
loop, seen in E. antiquus. The five posterior ridges are all 
more or less affected by wear ; the most of them present 
distinct annular discs on the tips of the digitations, which 
are seen to be of large size, as in E. planifrons and E, 
meridionalis. The eighth ridge shows these annular discs 
semi-confluent into a transverse depression. The ninth 
presents five worn digitations ; the tenth and eleventh, 
six; and the twelfth, five. There is no mark of pressure 
behind, proving the tooth to be the last of the molar 
series. Tlie space occupied jointly by the first six dis- 
tinct transverse discs amounts to 5*4 inches, giving an 
average of nine-tenths of an inch to each ridge. This is 
considerably greater than that shown by the crown of the 
Georgian molar, but it is to be borne in mind that the 
difference is accounted for by the teeth being in different 
stages of wear. 

The principal dimensions are : — 

Extreme length of crown, 12 5 in. Width of ditto, at first transverse disc, i3'0 
in. Ditto, at fifth ditto, 3*7 in. Ditto, at (ightli ditto, 3*8 in. Ditto, at ninth 
ditto, 3*1 in. Height of crown at ninth ditto whore highest, 6*4 in. Space in 
length occupied by the six anterior distinct discs of wear, 6*1 in. 

Making allowance for the part of the tooth borne upon 
the anterior fangs, which has been worn away, tlie entire 
molar must have been of very large size ; and it indicates a 
species that attained colossal dimensions. 

Other illustrations of E, Columli are furnished by a col- 
lection of fossil bones, part of which was purchased for the 
British Museum in 1847. They are stated to have been 
found by Mr. W. Huff on the banks of the Brazos River, near 
San Felipe de Austin in Texas. One of the specimens, a 
fine Bovine skull {Bison latifrons^ Leidy), is identifiable with 
a figure given by Dr. W. M. Carpenter, of New Orleans, who 
published the first account of these remains. Among them 
were numerous fragments of bones, said to have been of 
Elephant and Mastodon ; the teeth of Elephants, especially, 
predominating. A proboscidean tusk measured eleven feet 
in length, and twenty-six inches in girth at the base ; but 
no details are given regarding the molars of Elephas.* In 
the series, belonging to the National Collection, reputed to 
be of this origin (Nos. 20,701-5 MSS. Register) is a superb 
specimen (No. 20,702) of a last molar of the lower jaw, right 
side, comprising the posterior three-fourths of the crown in* 

‘ Silliman’s Journal, 1846, 2nd ser., vol. i. p. 245. 
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fine preservation, the anterior part having been lost by a 
vertical fi:ucture. Fifteen ridges are presented together with 
a talon ridge. Of these, thirteen are more or less worn, the 
seven anterior iato continuous transverse discs, which, mea- 
sured along the surface of the crown, occupy a length of 4*6 
inches. The two next (8th and 9th) are divided towards 
the outer side by a wide fissure into two unequal fiattened 
elliptical discs; the 10th yields three discs ; the 11th, four; 
and the 12th, five thick annular depressions. The rest are 
nearly intact, and present from four to five very thick digi- 
tations. The enamel-plates of the seven anterior bands 
present irregular secondary wavy curves, but they are free, 
or nearly so, from crimping. In this respect, and in being 
perceptibly thinner, they dilfer considerably from the other 
Texan lower molar. No. 38,218 above described. Regarded 
sidewise, the ridges look very thick and massive, and they 
are retrofracted about half way up, by an abrupt flexure, 
somewhat like the Porentrui molar figured by De Blainville 
(Elephants, p. 199, PI. X. fig. 5a). 

The principal dimensions are : — 

Lonp^th of spaoo occiipitcl by tbirtoon worn ridge*?, R‘»5in. Ditto by peven an- 
terior ditto, 4*6 in. Width of crown in front, 3-1 in. Ditto in middle, 4*6 in. 
Ditto greatest, 4.8 in. Gnatefit height of cro\\ii, 7*2 in. 

The dimensions above yield an average of about *7 inch to 
the seven anterior discs, and *05 to the series of thirteen, 
being considerably less than in No. 88,218. The latter, also, 
in the thickness and undulation of the enamel-plates, re- 
sembles more the existing Indian Elephant. Although 
crimping is absent from the fossil under description, the 
great thickness of the ridges and the limited number and 
massiveness of the digitations remove it from E. primigeniuSj 
in which the digitations are slender and double the number. 
The width of the crown is enormous, being nearly 5 inches, 
agreeing in this respect with the Alabama molar to be 
noticed in the sequel. Although with some doubt, I refer 
the specimen to E. CoJumbi. It is well fossilized and adheres 
strongly to the tongue. 

Another specimen, of the same series (No. 20,702?), is a 
fragment comprising the posterior two-thirds of a left lower 
penultimate (m. 2), and including eleven ridges, the talon 
being wanting. Of these the anterior six are partly worn, 
but none of them into transverse discs ; the first three are in 
three divisions, each forming a flattened ellipse ; the enamel 
is thick, but does not show any considerable amount of 
crimping. The ridge-plates are nearly vertical, and the 
•intact digitations of the hinder ones are thick. The crown 
is well coated with cement. 
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The following are the dimensions : — 

Length of fragment, 7*8 in. Width in front, at middle of plate, 3*4 in. Height 
where intact at 7th ridge, 6*7 in. 

The above dimensions yield an average of *7 inch to each 
ridge. The specimen agrees very closely, in every respect, 
with the corresponding molar of the Indian Elephant, and 
with the characters of the lower molar. No. 33,218. 

There are other Elephant molars in the Texan series, 
which belong to a different species, to be noticed in the 
sequel. 

The late Dr. Warren, in his excellent monograph on the 
‘ Mastodon of North America,’ has figured three specimens, 
selected by him as representing the principal varieties of 
fossil Elephant occurring in the United States. One of 
these, of which I possess a cast (op. citat, PI. XXVIII. A. 
p. 1 62) is the Alabama tooth, stated to have been found in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Mexico. It consists of the 
middle portion of an enormous last upper molar, right side, 
well advanced in wear ; the anterior part supported on the 
large front fang had been ground down by use, and the 
posterior third is wanting. The fra gment exhibits eiglit com- 
plete ridges and the half of a ninth in front. Of these, 
the three anterior are worn into continuous transverse discs, 
which are open, but without mesial exj)ansion. They bear a 
close resemblance, in general contour and in the sweep of the 
secondary curves of the enamel-idates, to those of the Bollaert 
molar described above, as figured in the • Geologist.’ It is 
difficult to measure the amount of crimping on Uiesc plates 
from a cast. Dr. Warren describes the enamel-edges as 
slightly undulating; but his figure represents them to be 
distinctly and closely festooned as in the molars of the exist- 
ing Indian Elejffiant. The fourth ridge has the digital 
terminations semi-confluent into three distinct discs ; the 
fifth, into four; while the three last ridges are nearly 
intact. The digitations of the latter are very thick, and do 
not exceed four or five in number, while commonly, in E. 
primigen ins, they are slender and numerous. In illustration 
of the difference, I may refer to PI. XXYIII. C. of Dr. 
Warren’s work, representing a huge upper molar of E. pri-- 
migenius from Zanesville, in Ohio, in which the correspond- 
ing ridges exhibit the ringed tips of ten slender digitations. 
The cement filling the valleys is partly removed by decay 
and denuded on the sides of the crown in the Alabama 
tooth, so that the character is somewhat disguised ; but the 
discs of wear appear to rise in successive steps as described 
above of the Darien molar ; bearing in mind that the one is 
an upper and the other a lower molar. 

VOL. II. Q 
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The following are the principal dimensions supplied by the 
cast: — 

Length of the molar measured at base, 7*0 in. Ditto of the 8 posterior ridges 
at base of crown, 6-6 in. Width of crown at 3rd ridge, 4*6 in. Greatest ditto 
behind, 4 9 in.^ Height of the last ridge (intact), 8 0 in. 

The above dimensions give an average of eight-tenths of 
an inch as the thickness of the ridges, a proportion which, I 
believe, is never attained in the true Mammoth, With the 
reserve dictated by the defects of a cast, and balancing all 
the characters, I am led to regard the Alabama molar as 
being of HI. Colvmhi. Dr. Warren aj^pears to have considered 
it as an extreme variety of E. prim ins. 

The only other dental remains of this species which I have 
seen were some mutilated specimens of adult molars in the 
Musee Academique of Creneva. They were brought from 
Mexico by M. H. de Saussure. No account of them, so far 
as I am aware, has as yet been brought out ; and the notes 
which I took were of a general character, without entering 
into details. They agreed, in all their leading characters, with 
the Georgian form from the Brunswick Canal in presenting 
comparatively broad ridges, separated by wider intervals 
than in the Indian Elephant, but attaining less elevation than 
in -^le latter ; the enamel-plat(‘s were well crimped, and the 
discs of wear open. Thej inii)ressed me, at the time, as being 
distinct alike from the Indian Elephant and from E, antiqvns^ 
and still more distinct from the Mammoth. The same col- 
lection contained the cast of a magnificent specimen of an 
adult lower jaw of Mastodon invested with a very 

massive and elongated incisive beak, deflected downwards 
and retaining the basal section of one very large incisor. 
The original was stat(‘d to have been found near Tlascala, 
and it appears to bo the adult mandible of the same form, 
which yielded the younger s])ecimen figured and described by 
Laurillard in d’Orbiguy’s ‘Voyage.’ 

The materials above described supply only two entire 
teeth, both being of the lower jaw, i,c, a penultimate milk 
molar (m.m. 3) from Texas, and an antepenultimate true 
molar (m. 1) from Mexico, the former showing eight ridges, 
and the latter twelve ; but as these two agree in the number 
of their ridges with the corresponding tooth of the Indian 
Elephant and Mammoth, and as they exhibit the same series 
of progressive increments, the complete ridge-formula is in- 
ferred to have been thus : — 

* Dr. WciTTon tho loujyth to bo of excess , but the crown with its coat of 
sovon, and tho width four and a half a wont must have oxcoedod 5 inclios in 
inches. The cast may give a lino or so width. 
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UIUe molan. True molars. 

■4, 8, 12,; 12, 16, 20—? 

4, 8, 12;' 12, 16, 20— ?■ 

The last true molars, above and below, commonly present 
from twenty-two to twenty-four ridges in the Indian Elephant 
and Mammoth. It remains to be seen, whether, taking into 
account the greater thickness of these ridges in E. Columbia 
they ever exceeded twenty in that species. 

The species clearly belonged to the group Euelephas, and 
in so far as the dental characters go, its nearest affinity was 
with the existing Indian Elephant, occupying a position in 
the series between it and E. imfiquuH, It differs from the 
latter by the absence of the constant mesial and sub-angular 
expansion of the discs of wear, common to it in a minor, and 
to the African Elephant in a major, degree. The difference 
from the Indian Elephant is less considerable, consisting 
chiefly in the enamel-plates being less strongly crimped, and 
in the discs of wear being more open. Judging from the tri- 
turating characters of the molars, so far as the analogy of the 
living species will help us, the food of E, Cohimhi was pro- 
bably like that of the Indian species, consisting of branches, 
twigs, and leaves of certain trees, with reedy grasses and 
other similar vegetable matters. To my apprehension, they 
do not indicate succulent matters (/./. in the botanical sense 
of the word) to have been the staple food of the s])ecies, as 
conjectured by Messrs. Owen and Blake, nor anything less 
ligneous than the aliment of the Indian Elephant. The 
grounds of this opinion will ai)i)ear fully in the sequel, in dis- 
cussing the general bearings of the question with reference 
to the food of other fossil Elei)haiits. 

Of the cranium and other bones of the skeleton, nothing 
is at present known, although it is probable that abundant 
remains exist in the North American and Mexican collec- 
tions. Silliman’s " Journal,’ for 1838, contains an account 
of some elephant bones, discovered in Jackson County, Ohio.' 
Among these was a lower jaw, of which a rude sketch is given, 
along with that of E. primigrvitts. The rami are represented 
as converging to a pointed chin and a very contracted sym- 
physial gutter, totally different from the broad rounded chin 
and wide gutter which are constant in E, primigenius. In 
both respects, the figure agrees more with the mandibular 
form presented by E, ludicus and E, aniiquus. The bowed 
Mexican molar, above described, would suggest that the man- 
dible of E, Golumbi was of a similar form. But the figure 

* Silliman’s American Joiim. 1838, vol. xxxiv. ZiT , et seq, ‘On Mather’s 
Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio.’ 
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of the Elephant of Jackson County is too imperfect to be re- 
liable for more than a conjecture. The figure in the same 
plate of a detached molar represents a crown resembling 
that of the Mammoth. The anonymous author of the com- 
munication provisionally names the form E. Jacftsom, but that 
this means nothing more than to serve the occasion, is im- 
plied by the fact that he names the existing species, com- 
pared with it, as E. recens, i.e. the Indian Elephant. 

The ^ Hufi* Collection’ from Texas, in the British Museum, 
includes (No. 20,705) a right ramus of the lower jaw, which 
preseuts the outer shell of the bone entire, from the posterior 
edge of the ascending ramus to the symphysis, but the inner 
side broken off vertically along the middle of the alveolus 
(the whole of the inner wall of which is removed, together 
with the molar contained in it) ; the beak of the mentum is 
also broken oft*. Being so mutilated, it is impossible to say to 
what species it belonged. But the diastemal edge of the 
symphysis slopes gently forwards, and with much less vertical 
abruptness than is characteristic of the mandible of E. 
primigenins. It is therefore not unlikely that the specimen 
belongs to E. ColumhL 

Apart from the very numerous instances, recorded in the 
American Journals, of the occurrence of Elephant remains in 
most of the United States, and commonly attributed to the 
Mammoth, there are two cases bearing upon E, Columbi 
which require special notice. 

The first from the same reimted Texan series, in the 
National Collection, is an enormous fragment of a cranium, . 
composed of the right maxillary, part of the malar, and the 
right half of the palate, and containing a stu])endous last true 
molar (m. 8) in bitu, in fine preservation. The posterior half 
of the alveolus is wanting, leaving a great part of the tooth 
exposed. The anterior part of the crown, borne on the large 
front fang, had been ground away, but its presence is dis- 
tinctly indicated by the fang-pit of the inner division, in front 
of the tooth. What remains of it is composed of twenty 
ridge-plates, with a single talon-digitation appended behind. 
The anterior fourteen or fifteen are more or less worn, the 
hinder ones being intact. The general plane of the worn 
surface is quite flat, as is usual in Mammoth molars, and is 
free from any tendency to the terraced steps seen on the 
crown of E. Columbi, The discs of wear form narrow closely 
compressed bands, transverse and straight, with no mesial 
expansion. The enamel-plates are thin, and as a general 
rule unplaited, although some of them, as in the fifth ridge, 
exhibit a certain amount of fine crimping. The enamel- 
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edges (machcBrides) rise but very little in relief above the 
ivory and cement. The ridge-plates are vertical and enor- 
mously high, the fourteenth, which in the germ was not the 
highest, measuring between 10*5 and 11 inches. The five 
hinder plates fall off very rapidly in height. The crown is 
very broad, being but a line or two short of five inches. 

The following are the principal dimensions : — 

Length of crown measured by a tape, over the summit from base of talon to 
anterior fang-pit, 18‘25 in. Ditto from hind talon to anterior fang, straiglit by 
callipers, 14*2 in. Width of crown in front, 3*4 in. Ditto at middle of ninth 
ridge, 6*0 in. Ditto behind, 3*5 in. Height of fourteenth ridge, 10*7 in. 

The ridges are so condensed that the joint length of the 
posterior twelve, having worn discs, amounts only to 6*7 
inches, being an average of about half an inch to each. The 
Alabama tooth and this Texan molar agree in being of very 
large size ; but they differ throughout in the detail of dis- 
tinctive characters. I can detect nothing by which the latter 
can be distinguished from E. primigenius. It is of a colossal 
size. The substance of the bone and tooth is like iron-shot, 
and the matrix is a coarse ferruginous gritty sand, mixed 
with fine gravel. 

The second case is more remarkable and important, being 
that of the fossil Elephant of the Pliocene Fauna of Niobrara, 
an affluent of the Missouri Eiver in Nebraska, the account of 
which, by Dr. Leidy, has excited much interest and surprise 
among paleontologists.^ According to that distinguished 
naturalist, this extinct Fauna has already yielded 3 distinct 
Conidee ; 3 distinct Felidw ; 2 Ttodends ; 8 Ruminants^ the ma- 
jority of them new; 8 Egnidccy belonging to six genera or 
sub-genera; 1 large Rhinoceros (/?. cramis, Leid.) ^ which 
appears to have had almost the same size and formula of 
dentition as the recent Indian Rhinoceros, B. Indicus^; 1 
Mastodon of the sub-genus Tetralophodon, M, mirifeusy Leidy, 
and a huge Elephant, E, {Eueleph.) im 2 >eratory Leidy. The 
published descriptive details of this Elephant are as yet but 
very meagre. One specimen only is mentioned, being the 
anterior portion of an upper molar, of larger dimensions than 
any known to the author. The crown is stated to be ^ within 
a line or two of five inches in breadth, and within a space of 
seven inches only eight enamel-folds or double plates exist.’ 
This would give an average of nearly nine- tenths of an inch 
to each ridge, corresponding closely with the proportions 
yielded by E. Colvmhi, The ridges are described as becom- 
ing worn into transverse strongly crenulated ellipses. Dr. 
Leidy adds, Hhat the fragment of the tooth has been 


Proceed. Acad. Nat. Scien. Philadelph. 1868, p. 20, ct aeq. 
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assumed to belong to an unnamed species, from the fact that 
it was found in association with a fauna very distinct from 
any previously noticed/ ‘ 

§ 3. Eange of Habitat and Geological Position op 

E. Columhi, 

The precise localities where remains of the species occur 
in Mexico, and the conditions under which they are met 
with, are but imperfectly known. The best authenticated 
site is the ^ Barranca of Regia ’ near Real del Monte, GO miles 
north of the city of Mexico. It is stated in Silliman’s 
‘ Journal,’ that in that region they are found in some places 
in beds overlaid by lava.^ The fragments of Elephant molars 
communicated by Humboldt to Cuvier are said to have been 
found at Hue-huetoca, in the valley, and not far from the 
city of Mexico/ Cuvier describes the remains from Ilue- 
huetoca, as detached plates of very large molars, compressed, 
and with the enamel attenuated and barely crimped, as in 
the Siberian Mammoth. Von Meyer states, that the remains 
brought to Europe by Herr Uhde were met with, j^artly in the 
valley of Toluca, near the Hacienda of Salceda, about 9,000 
feet above the level of the sea, partly near the ancient pyramid 
of Wilcox (sn*), on the Chalco-Lake, at 7,600 feet above 
the sea, and some others on the hills of Chapultepec, about 
100 feet above the level of Mexico.^ M. H. Saussure, in a 
communication, with which he has very comieously favoured 
me, mentions that the remains of the fossil Elephant which 
he brought from Mexico were met with in the deposits of 
Puebla and on the slopes of Tacubaya, in the valley of Mexico 
{anteuy p. 213) ; and that the Mastodon remains occurred, some 
of them near Xalapa, others at Atonilco el grande, near Real 
del Monte, and the great mandible with the elongated beak 
(anfta, p. 22G) near Tlas(*ala. In reference to the stratigraphi- 
cal nature of the deposits, he adds ; ‘ Je crois que tons les 
terrains du plateau, (*omposes d’argiles et de cinerites con- 
tiennent les niemes especes. Ce son! des amas de d('jec- 
tions volcaniques melees par les eaux qui out rempli les bas- 
fonds. Us ont une puissance de plus de 100 pieds.’ The 
remains which have been observed in Texas were discovered 
on the banks of the Brazos and Colorado Rivers, at San 
Eelipe, Bastrop, &c., in the prairie deposits.*^ Cases of the 
occurrence of Elephant remains in the vaUey of the Missis- 

* p. 29. * Lwnh.ird and Bronn’b ‘ Jahrlmch,’ 

2 Sillimtin’b Amononn Joiirii ot Seicn. 1810, p. 581. 

2n(l bor ]8<38, ]) 283 * Bollairt Journ. R. Googi’apli. Soc. 

• Cuvier. Ubb. Fobs. 4Lo. tom. j p vol. xx. 1850, pp. 115-117. 

157. 
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sippi, in tlie States of Lotdsiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 
have been recorded, but not in sufficient detail to determine 
the species. Dr. Warren mentions that he possessed thirty 
molars of the fossil Elephant of Alabama, but he gives no 
details regarding the conditions under which they were 
found. ^ All the circumstances connected with the remains 
occurring in Georgia have been carefully investigated by able 
observers. Between the Apalachian Mountains and the At- 
lantic there is a wide stretch of horizontal tertiary strata, 
forming three terraces, each about twenty miles wide.^ The 
.lowermost, or littoral, platform rises from ten to forty feet 
above the level of the sea, and stretches at least 400 miles 
northward to Newborn on the Neuse in Carolina. The de- 
posit is fluvio-marine, resting ui)on Eocene strata ; although 
mainly marine, it contains beds of freshwater origin, in 
which the Mammalian remains occur. Lyell considers it to 
be very analogous to the great Pampean formation of South 
America, as described by Danvin, and to be of Pleistocene age. 
The bones were found between four and six feet below the 
surfiice, embedded in clay and resting on yellow sand, and be- 
longed to IJiyathen'Km, Mastodon^ Elephant , rfr. The ascer- 
tained range of E. Cohimhi^ from Mexico to Georgia, includes 
18° of Long, and 12° of Lat. between the parallels of 20° and 
32°. But there are grounds for suspecting that it ranged 
into South America. M. Lartet has recorded the fragment 
of an Elephant’s molar, characterized by thick ridge-idates, 
brought from Cay (nine in French Guiana by Captain Perret, 
and jiresented by him to the Museum of Marseilles.® What 
makes this not improbable is the fact, that Dr. le Conte while 
in Honduras examined the Mastodon bed near the village of 
Tambla, in one of ihe passes leading from the plain of 
Comayagua to the Pa(*ific, and satisfied himself that the spe- 
cies found there was identical with M. yujavteus (Ohioticus) 
of North America.^ Jt is therefore not unlikely, that the 
fossil Elephant of Georgia may have ranged still further 
south than Mexico, into Guiana. 

§ 4. Associated Fossil Mammalia. 

Of the Mexican Mammal contemporaries of E. Columhi but 
very little has as yet been ascertained. Von Meyer, in his 
notice of Herr Dhde’s collection, mentions a Mastodon 
resembling M, ayujiisiidms of K<npfnach in Switzerland ; a 

* On Mastodon pigantons, p. 62. • Bullet. Soc. G^ol. do Franco, 2d s^r. 

* Hamilton Couper. Geol. Proceeds, tom. xm. p. 600. 

1 8 vol. iv. p. 33 , and Lyell’s Second * Proceed. Acad. Nat. Scien. of Phikd. 

Visit to North America, 3rd edit. 1866. 1858, p 7. 

Vol. i. p. 347. 
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phalangeal bone of a Pachyderm, bearing some resemblance 
to that of the genus Rhinoceros ; and upper and lower molars 
presenting the characters of the existing genus Eqnus} The 
collection formed by M. H. de Saussure included Mastodon 
Andiuniy as distinguished by the French palaeontologists from 
M. Hnmholdtii. In Texas, ^ as already stated, E. Golumhi was 
found along with remains of Tapirus Americav/us (Leidy), 
Bison latifrons (Leidy), a species of Mastodon not named; 
bones supposed to be of a species of Mylodon, and probably 
also a colossal form of E, primigenius. 

The Georgian remains from the Brunswick Canal have 
been severely examined by different palasontologists. Among 
them, besides Elephant, there were Megatherium mirabile 
(Leidy), Mylodon Ilarlani (Ow.), Mastodon OhioticuSy Bison 
latifrons (Leidy), Equus Americanus (Leidy), ^ together with 
bones of a large Chelonian, Chelonla, Couperi (Harlan), It 
was supposed, at the time of their discovery, that the Darien 
fossil Fauna included Hippopotamus and 8us;^ of these the 
former was negatived by Prof. Owen, and the tusk fragment 
upon which it was founded referred to Mastodon, while the 
latter has passed through many phases of nomenclature. 
First named 8us Ameriauia by Harlan (loc, cit.), it was then 
regarded by Prof. Owen as the type of a new genus inter- 
mediate to Lophiodon and Toxodon^ which he first described 
under the designation of Lophiodon hath y gnat huSy^ and after- 
wards as Harlanus Awerieanus •y^ but the specimen upon 
which the opinion rested has been satisfactorily determined 
by Leidy to be nothing more than a lower jaw of his Bison 
latifrons.'^ At Skiddaway Island on the Atlantic shore, near 
Savannah, the same genera and species have been met with ; 
and Dr. Leidy mentions the association, on the shores of the 
Ashley Eiver in South Carolina,'^ of remains of the same 
Megatheriumy with those of FdephaSy Mastodon y EquuSy Ta- 
piruSy Dicotyles^ Hipparion HydrochwruSy &c.® On all occa- 
sions, until lately, where this Elei)hant has been named in 
the American memoirs, it has been cited as E, primigenius. 
Generalizing approximatively, as far as the ascertained data 
will admit, it would appear that where fossil Elephants occur 
in the States east of the Mississippi, those found to the north 
of the Ax)alachians belong chiefly to E, primigenius ^ and 

* Lt*onhard and Bronn’s * JahrLuch/ ® Cat. Fosh. Mammal. &c. Mub. Coll, 

1840, p. 681. of Surg. p. 197. • 

* W. B. Carpenter. Rilliman’s Jour- ® Proceed. Acad. Nat. Scion? Phila- 

nal, 1816. 2n(i her. vol i. p. 246. deJph. vol. iii. 1846, p. 94. 

* Leidy. Extinct Sloth Tribe of North ’ Proceed. Acad. Nat. Scien. Philad. 

America, 1866, p. 64. 1854, vii. p. 89. 

* Harlan in Silliman’b Journal, vol. « ‘ Extinct Sloth Tribe, &c.’ p. 61. 

xliii. 1842, p. 143. ® Leidy, op. cit, p. 68. 
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that E. Colurnhi is the predominant although not the sole 
species, in the littoral States south of the chain, as far north 
as Newbem, near Cape Hattras. Huge extinct Edentata 
accompany both ; but Dr. Leidy has found no authentic evi- 
dence of Megatherivm having ranged beyond the maritime 
portion of Georgia and South Carolina. Mylodon Marlani is 
said to occur north and south of the chain. 

Knowing, as we do, what an important feature the large 
extinct Edentata constitute in the Newer Pliocene Fauna of 
the littoral regions both of North and South America and of 
the interior of the United States, it is not a little remarkable 
that neither in the Lower Miocene Fauna of Nebraska, nor 
in the Pliocene Fauna of Niobrara, both of which have been 
so ably investigated by Leidy, has a single Edentate form 
been discovered, although in the latter, as already men- 
tioned, both an Elephant and Mastodon occur. ^ The great 
number of Equine forms found in the Niobrara deposit, 
coupled with the antiquity of some of the genera to which 
they have been referred {e,g. Anchitermm)^ is equally remark- 
able, and suggestive of reflexion with reference to some of 
the great problems which now occupy naturalists, regarding 
the derivation and spread of species and the former conti- 
nuity of continents which are now severed by wide oceans. 

Of two asserted facts, which it was of the utmost import- 
ance to determine with accuracy, one appears to have been 
clearly established : namely, that the extinct Edentate and 
Proboscidean Fauna of the United States existed long after 
the deposition of the Northern Drift. This was put beyond 
doubt by Lyell many years ago ; the bones of Mastodon 
OhioticAis, which are commonly associated with E. jirimige- 
nms, were found along with existing shells in Tennessee in a 
swamp ‘ in a cavity of the boulder-formation, so that the 
animal must have sunk after the period of the Drift, when a 
shallow pond fed by springs was inhabited by the same 
species of freshwater moUusca as now live on the spot.’ The 
same result was arrived at in tlie freshwater deposit on the 
right bank of the Niagara, near the Falls. The Drift between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario was inferred to be of much higher 
antiquity than the gravel containing the bones of Mastodon 
at the Falls.^ 

But the evidence in support of the inference that the same 
extinct Fauna existed before the deposition of the ‘ Drift,’ in 
the same region, is not equally conclusive. It has been 

* Proceed. Acad. Nat. Scien. Philad. by the later observationfl of Professor 

1868, p. 20, Pamsay. Quartly. Journ. Geol. Soc. 

* Proceed. Geol. Soc. 1843, vol. iv. p. 1869, vol. zv. p. 214. 

36. These results have been confInnM \ 
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asserted that Dr. W. M. Dickeson discovered in Mississippi, 
east of Natchez, remains of Megalonyx, Mylodon^ Mastodon^ 
Equus Americanus (Leidy), Bootherium, GervuSy TJrms^ Tapirus, 
&c. ^in a tenacious blue clay which underlies the diluvial 
Drift/ ' The precise determination of the geological age of 
the deposit in this instance is of the very highest importance, 
since, at a depth of about two feet below the skeletons of 
Megalonyx and other extinct genera, it yielded, according to 
Dr. Dickeson, the greater pai^ of an os innominatum^ which 
was identified as being of an adolescent human subject, and 
which proved to be strictly in the same fossil state, as regards 
colour, density, and mineral condition, as the bones of Me- 
gal onyx and the other associated animals. Had both the 
asserted facts been satisfactorily established, the antiquity of 
the human race would have been canied back in America to 
a period infinitely more remote, than has anywhere as yet 
been claimed for it through recent investigations in Europe. 
But the term ^diluvial drift ’ appears to have been used, in 
this instance, in tlie vague comprehensive sense in whi(*h it 
was generally applied by geologists, before the labours of 
Prestwich, Godwin-Austen, and other observers had dis- 
criminated the relations of the true ^ glacial drift ’ from those 
of the Valley Gravels and Loess deposits. I am informed by 
Sir Charles Lyell, that the bed of material overlying the ‘ blue 
clay ’ at Natch(*z is of the nature of a Loess or Lehm deposit, 
and that the cla}^ itself is probably of a more modern date 
than the ‘ true drift.’ A shade of suspicion has been cast on 
the identifi(*atiou of the fossil itsidf, as having been derived 
from a human subject, by a remark made by Dr. Leidy, who 
lias examined and identified the associated remains.® Other 
instances have been ai)pealed to in proof of the Probosci- 
dean and Edentate Fauna having preceded the ‘ drift ’ in the 
United States ; but in no case as yet, has the evidence been 
as conclusive, as it can be shown to be with regard to the 
Mammoth in Europe. 

§ 5. Synonymy of American Fossil Elephants. 

The Elephant molars, occurring so abundantly along with 
Mastodon Ohioticns in the United States have, since the time 
of Cuvier, been almost universally referred to E. jprimigenius. 

’ ProoofMl, Acad. Nat. Si*icn. 6.) The autliontioily of tho ppocimon 

184G, vol. iii. p. 107, and Loidy, aii<l of tlio idontilication is strongly 
02t. cit. }) 0. maintainf*d in Morton’s ‘ Types of Man- 

® ‘With those spooinn ns, and present- kind,’ l»y Nott and Oliddon, p. 343. Sir 
iiig the sanie general a])pparanco of Charles Lyoll no longer doubts tho 
colour, compjielnesH, &c., whs discovercsl anthentieity of tho bone as conteinpo- 
tlio bo-call(d fossil liuman innominate raucous with tho associated romaiuB, 
bone.’ (Leidy, ‘Extinct Sloth Tribe,’ p. 
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But an impression existed among palseontologists in Ame- 
rica that there might be distinct species. Dr. Warren, in 
1865, expresses it thus : ^ We still remain without any de- 
cisive fact calculated to determine whether the American 
varieties differ specifically from the European, and whether 
these varieties differ specifically from each other.’ ^ In 1852, 
Leidy, in the introduction to the ‘ Fossil Fauna of Ne- 
braska,’ ^ designates the fossil Elephant of North America 
E. AmericanuSy as distinct from E. primigmius. But he gives 
no diagnostic characters, and assigns no reason for the 
change, which appears to be founded mainly on the sup- 
posed improbability of the same species having ranged from 
Europe to America. His E. imperator he assumes to be 
distinct, ^ because it was found in association with a Fauna 
very distinct from any previously noticed’ {anteay p. 230). 
He separates the Megatherium of North from that of South 
America, avowedly on these grounds ; and it would appear 
that he distinguishes his Equns fraf emus and E. eomplicatus 
from the European forms called E. primigmius {sic) ^ and E, 
plicidcnSy on the same principle.^ But the practice is open 
to grave objections. It assumes a difference on theoretical 
grounds, where the direct evidence, so far as it goes, indi- 
cates the contrary ; and its general adoption would tend to 
an*est, on the threshold, the investigation of the means 
through which remote geographical forms, presenting com- 
mon characters, may have started from a common origin. 

The separation of some of the American Pleistocene Horses 
and Bisons from the Eurojiean fossil species may prove, on 
the comparison of sufficient materials, to be well founded. 
But as regards the true Mammoth, E. prhuigmiuSy exclusive 
of E, Golumhiy I am satisfied that it rests on no sufficient 
grounds. The well-known characters, upon which Cuvier 
established his definition of the species, have been confirmed 
by the general observation of palajontologists up to the 
present day, namely ; the cranium long, with a concave 
forehead, and veiy elongated tusk-sheaths; the lower jaw 
rounded, with a rudimentary beak; the molar teeth very 
broad relatively to their length, and the constituent layers 
of ivory, enamel, and cement very thin and condensed. The 
definition was good, in consequence of its including so many 


* On ‘Mastodon Gigantriis/ p. 3 61. drift, which /ro?;? lio bcliovod 

Agassiz, at tlie Oainl)ri(igo (U. S.) meet- to bo different from tho European Mam- 
ing of tho American Assoc, for the moth (p. 100). 

Advancement of Scienco, 1849, described * Op. cit. p. 9. 

tlie molar and tusk of an Elephant, ® K. fossil is. 

found at Vermont in digging tho Rutland ♦ Proceed. Acad. Nat. Scion, of Phila- 
and Burlington Railway, and said to delphia, 1858, p. 11. 
have been from below the Erratic boulder 
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elements of undoubted authenticity, presented together in 
the same individuals. But entire skulls are very rare, and 
it is only under favourable circumstances that entire man- 
dibles are met with ; while the dense, hard, and more 
durable molars occur everywhere. Practically, therefore, the 
identification of the species, in most instances, rests upon 
them : and the characters which they 3deld are so constant 
and well marked, that, with care on the part of the observer, 
they are perfectly reliable and sufficient for the purpose. In 
the London collections, taking those of the British Museum 
and College of Surgeons together, abundant materials exist 
for the comparison of molars of the American Mammoth with 
those of the Siberian and European forms. The Hunterian 
collection contains a fine series of palates with teeth, lower 
jaws, and detached molars of the Mammoth, from different 
localities in the United States. The vast collection in the 
British Museum includes numerous remains of the species 
from Eschscholtz Bay and Siberia, accessible for ready com- 
parison with British specimens. They all present, in the 
main, the same characters : a uniform ridge-formula ; the 
same obtuse form of the lower jaw, and the same broad- 
crowned molars, composed of closely compressed colliculi, 
with numerous digitations and attenuated uncrimped enamel- 
plates. The space within which the present communication 
is necessarily limited prohibits my entering into the details 
of the comparison. One of the most essential points is to 
determine the constancy of the ridge-formula, which, after the 
cxamina,tion of a very large quantity of materials, I believe in 
the Mammoth to be thus : 

Milk molars. True molars. 

T, 8, 12 1 6~, 24 

4, 8, 12 • 12, IG, '21 

the consecutive ciphers indicating above and below, the num- 
ber of colliculi which normally enter into the composition of 
the antepenultimate, penultimate, and last milk molars in the 
first groups, and in the second, those of the three true molars. 
The plates advance by quaternary increments in each series, 
bearing in mind that the first true molar, although of larger 
dimensions, commonly repeats the number of ridges presented 
by the last milk molar, and that the last true molar in all the 
Elephants and Mastodons is more composite than the others. ‘ 

* I take this opportunity of indicat- 
ing a correction in the ‘ ridge-formula’ 
of the subgoneric group Euclephcut, given 
in my memoir ‘ On the Species of Mas- 
todon and Elephant,’ contained in vol. 
xiii. of the Quarterly Journal of the 


Geol. Society, 1867, p. 316. Instead of 
the ciphers 

Milk molars. True molars. 

: 14, IST^ , 

4. 8, 12. 14, 18. 24-27. 
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The formula in the North American Mammoth is identical 
with that of the Siberian and European forms. Exceptions 
are occasionally met in which an unusual number of plates is 
presented. For instance, Dr. Warren figures and describes a 
last upper molar from Ohio, in which, including talons, the 
tooth presents thirty-two ridges.^ But Mastodon OhioticuSy 
in which the dental characters are very constant, occasionaDy 
exhibits a similar numerical excess in the ridges in the last 
true molar.* 

There is one peculiarity, however, in the molars of the 
North American Mammoth which is so constant, that, I 
believe in most instances, by means of it, they can be dis- 
criminated in a mixed collection of European, Asiatic, and 
American specimens, namely, that the ridges and their con- 
stituent elements are more attenuated and condensed. For 
example, in the Museum of the College of Surgeons there is 
a palate-specimen (No. 620 of Cat.) containing the ante- 
penultimate true molar, on either side perfect but well worn. 
On the left side the tooth measures 5 inches long by 2*7 in. 
wide, and presents the discs of 14 ridges, inclusive of the 
two talons, being an average of but *30 inches to each. A 
superb specimen of a last upper, in the Hunterian collection 
from Ohio, presented by Dr. Casper Winter (No. 615 Cat.), 
exhibits 17 discs of wear in a length of 7*7 inches, giving an 
average of *46 to each ridge ; while a last upper molar from 
Siberia, presented by Dr. Rogerson, gives an average of *54 
for each ridge. Taken singly, the difference seems incon- 
siderable, but when uniformly repeated over a length of crown 
comprising sixteen or twenty-four ridges, it is perceptible at 
a glance, and gives a certain amount of distinctive phy- 
siognomy to the molars of the North American Mammoth. 
The same character is seen in specimens from Eschscholtz 
Bay, e.g. in a palate (No, 24,585) Palseont. Gallery, British 
Museum. But I do not regard it as indicating more tlmn a 
slight geographical variety, for the other characters, such as 
the form of the lower jaw, &c., remain constant to the true 
Mammoth type. 

It has been asserted that the kind of molar upon which 
E. meridionalis is founded occurs not only in England, but 
as far north as Eschscholtz Bay in Arctic America ; and the 
figures given by Buckland, in the voyage of the ‘ Blossom,’ 

the series should have been : below, characteristic of the antefenulii- 

Milk molars. True molars. wate tiiad penvltimate iT\\9 mo\&TS, the 

^ — A. ^ ^ A ^ discrimination of which always presents 

ji, 8, 12, 12, 16, 24, the greatest difficulties. 

4, 8, 12, 12, 16, 24-27. ‘ On ‘Mastodon giganteus,* p. 163, 

The correction, it will be observed, PI. xxviii. fig. c. 
applies solely to the ciphers above and * On * Mastodon giganteus,’ p. 79. 
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are cited in illustration. ‘ But the assertion has arisen from 
a hasty and superficial examination of the specimens. The 
ivory-cores of the ridges in the Elephants are wedge-shaped 
bodies, broader at the base and thinning upwards. The 
plane of abrasion intersects these wedges obliquely, so that, 
when far advanced in wear, the discs of the same ridges are 
much wider below than the width of their base, and than 
they were in the earlier stage at the apex. The Eschscholtz 
Bay molar referred to is a last true molar, so far advanced 
in wear that little more than the posterior half of it remains 
in the lower jaw. In front, part is worn down to the base, 
thus yielding the dilated appearance which has been mis- 
taken for the character of hi. meridionnlls. The mandible 
which contains it is preserved in the British Museum, exhi- 
biting all the typical characters of hi. primujeiiius. When 
the materifils are in a tolerably fair state of preservation I 
have hardly ever seen a case where a molar of E. meri- 
dionaJIs, or of hi. anii(jims^ could be confounded with that of 
the Mammoth. Mutilated and fragmentary specimens arc 
frequently puzzling ; simply because they are torsos of the 
worst description, in which parts are not merely wanting, 
but what remains is disfigured and disguised by abrasion. 

In the view here taken there are, at the present time, but 
two well deteimined species of fossil Elephant known in 
North America. 

1. E. primigmins, Bluiiib. Syn. E. Awericmins, Leidy. The 
name E. Ilvj)crfia7iv,%^ of Sir John Richardson, might have 
been cited as another sjmonym, but i’or the fact that that 
distinguished naturalist and Arctic exjdorer, with character- 
istic firmness, withdrew it, as soon as he became aware, by 
his own later researches, that it was untenable. 

2. E. ColumhI, 1857, Syn. E. prim igeniuSy pro parley of the 
American palaeontologists; E. Texiaimsy Ow(m, 1858, 

Whether the Cayenne S2)ecimen spoken of by LaHet [anteay 
p. 2J1) belongs to this, or to a distinct si)ecies, remains to be 
ascertained. 

The same, with our present knowledge, must be said of 
the E. 'irnperator of Leidy, from Niobrara. Until a i)erfect 
molar is figured and described, no satisfactory oj)inion can be 
formed as to what the s]>ecies is. l)r. Leidy, as already 
stated, assumed it to be distinct, and gave it the name upon 
the assumption. 

The same uncertainty applies to the specimens described 
conventionally by the anonymous author, for the occasion, 

* British Fosm. Mamm. p. 238 (son antea, p. 107, note).— [E d.] 

* Zoology of tho Voyago of the * Herald,’ p. 102. 
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under the name of E. Jachaom {cmtea^ p. 228).^ The detached 
molar, by the figure, agrees with E, primigmius^ while the 
lower jaw, so far as the figure can be trusted, indicates a 
different species. 

§ 6. Eange in Time op the Mammoth. 

The geographical range of the species has been established 
from Texas across the continent of North America to Esch- 
scholtz Bay, thence from Arctic Siberia, across the steppes 
of Eussia, through Germany, France, and England, to Cen- 
tral Italy in the neighbourhood of Eome. 1 carefully ex- 
amined the collections at Naples, including that of the Uni- 
versity, where every facility was afforded to me by Professor 
Scaechi, and that of Signor Costa, but failed to detect a trace 
of it there, or in Sicily, in the Museums of Syracuse, Catania, 
Messina, or Palermo, the last of which contains a very con- 
siderable number of molars and other remains of fossil Ele- 
phants. There is clear evidence of the true Mammoth 
having existed in America long after the period of the 
Northern Drift, when the surface of the country had settled 
down into its present form. It becomes a question of the 
highest interest and importance to asceHain the first appear- 
ance of the species in time. The data for its solution are 
still so limited and imperfect^ that the most we can do is to 
indicate where it is earliest met with, as a starting point 

* Almost the last scientific work in | ly Mr. Billlnpsfailin" to convince Pr. 
•which Dr. Falconer was engaged, before Falconer that the Ontario remains dif- 
liis fatal illness, was the eommencemeiit fared in any material respect from the 
of a paper, entitled ‘ On the so-called AVc- Mammoth, he applied to Sir William 
of North America.’ Fresh Logan, and forthwith obtained a cast of 
interest, hosaid, had been infused inlotlie tbe principal specimen, in order that it 
discussion by a paper, ‘On the remains of mie:ht be compared with a sufficient 
fossil Flo] )hant found in Canada by Mr. K. number of ty])ieal sju'cimens of the 
Billings, F.G.S., the able palaeontologist F.uropean Mammoth. The details of 
of the Canadian Geological Sun'ey. Mr. this critical comparison Dr. Falconer 
Billings had figured and described some unfortunately lU'Ver lived to tell, but the 
well presorvtwl remains of the lower jaw, result W'as a confirmation of his original 
Olio of them including an entire molar, opinion, that tin' so-called E, Jac^mni 
found at tho bottom of a gravel section was not a distinct species. As Dr. F. 
forty feet deep at Burlington ITeights, observed, tho question involved intere.sts 
near tho western extremity of Lake of mueli higher importance than tho 
Ontario, and at an elevation of about GO mere settlement of a disputed species, 
feet above the lake. Although tho dimtal viz.: whether an extinct Furopean Ele- 
charaetors resembled those of the Mam- phant of tho Quaternary peri^, whoso 
moth, Mr. Billings found the form of the remains had been found as far south as 
symphysis so diflbront, that ho was led to central Italy, rtmlly ranged from Arctic 
regard the Canadian form as a distinct Siberia across Behring’s Strait into Arctic 
e])ecios, and proposed to resuscitate for America, and thence across Rupert’s Land 
it ‘ the obscure and hardly ever recognized to tho valley of tlio St. Lawrence and the 
name of A’. Jacksoni, provisionally and atljoining lake regions ; and if so, under 
anonymously applied to certain Ohio what physical conditions this migration 
Hpocinums discovered by Briggs and had taken placo ? This question is con- 
Fostor in 1838.’ Tho ovidonco adduced sidered further on (see p. 245 ).— [Ed.] 
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for future observation. That the Mammoth existed in 
Europe long after its emergence from under the sea of the 
Northern Drift has been clearly established by more than 
one class of evidence. Abundant remains of the species have 
been observed in the ^ high * and ^ low level gravels ^ of river 
valleys in France and England, the nature and origin of 
which have been so ably investigated by Prestwich and other 
observers ; these valleys having been excavated either during 
or after the rise of the drift-covered land, but mainly after 
it, when the country was inhabited by the Mammoth, Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinusy &c., during the decline of the Glacial period. 
In the Apennine valley of the Chiana in Tuscany, E, primi- 
genius existed so late as to have been a cotemporary of the 
Irish Elk {Cervus ciiryceros)y Bos primigeniusy and Bison pris- 
cuSy bringing down the period to the very modern date of the 
superficial marly beds of the Isle of Man. Tlie proofs of this 
assertion will be given more in detail in the sequel. Setting 
aside the cave evidenct*, on which I have dilated elsewhere, 
there is a specimen of a last lower molar, left side, of a Mam- 
moth, in the Natural History Museum of Torquay, presented 
by Mr. C. E. Parker, which, Mr. Pengelly informed me, was 
dredged up in Torbay, at no great distance from the shore, 
and probably came out of the well-known submerged ‘ peat ’ 
or ^ forest -bed ’ of that inh^t. It is exceedingly fresh-looking, 
with a slight tinge of smut, as if it had lain in a peat-bed, 
and the surface is entindy free from any incrustation of 
marine Polyzoa, with which it must have got covered, had it 
lain long at the bottom of the sea. This peat-bed indicates 
a subsidence of the land in Devonshire, then peopled with 
Elephants, of a very modem date, and long subsequent to the 
period of the raised beach, which is so boldly developed along 
that part of the coast. 

For a long time I was led to question the occurrence of the 
true Mammoth in England, anterior to the deposition of the 
‘ Boulder Clay,’ in consequence of the questionable nature of 
the evidence upon which the asserted instances rested. They 
had either not been ol)served in situy or were patched over 
with recent Polyzoa, showing that they had been dredged up 
from the bottom of the sea. But I have lately seen abund- 
ant proof of indisputable authenticity in the collections of the 
Rev. John Gunn, of Irstead, and the Rev. S. W. King, of 
Saxlingham, both in Norfolk, besides other cases, that E. 
primigenim of the characteristic type existed in England be- 
fore the deposition of the Boulder-Clay. Perfect molars, pre- 
senting every element for rigorous identification, have been 
found in the ^ Forest-bed ’ at the bottom of the section, be- 
tween Cromer and Happisburgh,* on a horizon of fluviatile or 

’ Sco aniettj p. 164 , — [Ed.] 
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lacustrine strata, which have yielded remains of E. meridio- 
nalis, E. antiqmis^ Rhinoceros Etruscus^ and Hippopotamus 
major y &c. But not a trace of Mammoth has as yet Uvcn 
discovered in the ^ Norwich ’ or in the ^ Suffolk crag.’ The 
submergence of the land of the ^ Forest-bed’ under the sea 
is defined with the utmost precision ; the true Mammoth ex- 
isted in England long before it, or at any rate during the 
gradual refrigeration which preceded that event. 

In the supplement to Sir Charles Lyell’s 5th edition of the 
Manual of Geology (1857), it was stated on my authority 
‘ that there is no well authenticated example of this species 
(jE7. primigmius) having ever been met with south of the 
Alps. The specimens from Monte Mario and other local- 
ities near Eome belong, according to him (Dr. F.) to E* 
antiquusy Falc., and E. meridionalisy Nesti, and those in 
Piedmont and Lombardy to the same two species, together 
with EUphas prisons.^ But this opinion was negatived in 
1858, by the fact that M. Lartet, whose verdict is of the 
highest authority in all that relates to the Proboscidea, iden- 
tified an unquestionable specimen of E, primigeniusy received 
from Professor Ponzi, by whom it was discovered in situy in 
the volcanic gravel deposit of Monte Sacro.^ On visiting 
Eome in the spring of 1859, I saw abundant proofs of the 
accuracy of M. Lartet’s correction, in the rich private collec- 
tions of Professor Ponzi and Signor Ceselli, in the Univer- 
sity Museum of La Sapienza, and in Kircher’s collection in 
the Jesuits’ College. The authenticity of the localities was 
placed beyond question, by the volcanic matrix of the speci- 
mens showing crystals of Pyroxene and nodules of decomposed 
Leiicite. As this is a point of weighty importance in refer- 
ence to the geographical range of E, primigenimy it may be 
well to adduce some instances of the evidence in support of 
it. The first is a fragment in the collection of Signor Ceselli 
comprising the anterior two- thirds of an unworn penultimate 
upper molar, presenting nine collines, very attenuated and 
closely compacted, seven of them being presented within the 
space of 8*2 inches, giving an average of about *46 inch to 
each. The enamel is very thin, and the digital terminations 
are slender and numerous, there being about nine to each 
coUine. This specimen is undistinguishable in its character 
from a Mammoth’s tooth of the same age from Siberia, or an 
English gravel bed. It was found in the volcanic gravel bed 
of Ponte Molle, and the matrix abounds in Pyroxene and 
Leucite. Another is a specimen presenting the anterior half 
of a penultimate lower left true molar, with ten ridges, all 

’ Billiot. Soci^t. G6ologique de France, 2e s^rie, tom. xvi, p. 666. 
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more or less worn, within a space of 4*5 inches, yielding an 
average of *45 inch to each. The typical characters of E, 
primigenius are most distinctly shown in the thin transverse 
attenuated plates of enamel, free from any tendency to crimp- 
ing. The matrix is of a fine greyish-yellow sand, full of 
grains of pyroxene. It was found on Monte Sacro, near Ponte 
Nomentano, and is preserved in the Museum of La Sapienza. 
The same collection contains several other specimens of the 
same form, of which I find detailed descriptions in my notes. 
But the great mass of the Elephant molars contained in the 
collections of Professor Ponzi and Signor Ceselli, and in the 
Roman museums generally, belong to Elephas antiquus^^ 
which occurs alike in the older Pliocene deposits of Rignano, 
and in the volcanic gravels of the Campagna. Here, there- 
fore, we have unquestionable evidence that E. primigenius 
inhabited Central Italy, when the extinct Latian volcanoes 
were in full action. There are no data for correlating with 
precision this epoch with that of the Norfolk ^ Forest-bed,* 
but it reaches as far back nearly as the close of the Pliocene 
jieriod. 

On the other hand, in the Alpine valley of the Chiana, in 
Tuscany, I met with decisive evidence that E. primigenius 
had survived in Italy down to a comparatively modem period. 
The Museum of Arezzo contains a mutilated cranium of this 
species, presenting all the basilar portion from the occipital 
condyles on to the incisive bones, both the maxillary bones, 
together with the palate and the two last true molars in situ, 
on either side, of an old animal. The specimen exhibits the 
most typical characters of the Mammoth throughout. The 
same collection includes lower jaws, detached molars, an 
entire humerus, and a radius and ulna of the same form. 
Some of these remains were very fresh-looking in colour, 
although adhesive to the tongue. Along with them, in 
the same turbary deposit, were found eight frontal frag- 
ments with the horn-cores of Bos primigenius and three of 
Bison prisms ; and in the University Museum of Bologna, I 
saw an undoubted skull of Cervus euryceros (the Irish Elk), 
from the same localities in Val di Chiana. It is worthy of 
remark, that in no one of the Italian museums, from Naples 
to Turin, did I detect a trace of Rhinoceros tichorhirms, 
although with an eye specially directed in search of it. I 
carefully examined Monti’s lower jaw, referred to by Cuvier, 
as being of that species,^ and I can affirm, with confidence. 


* ‘I did not find a smRlo tooth of E 
artiquus 111 tile whole optical 

oolloetion of the Florence Museum. 
{Ijpfter to M. Lartetf Florenc(f July 17, 
1866 ).— [Ed ] 


* Oss. Fossiles, 4to. tom. ii. p. 73. 
Tdh. IX. fig. 10. Prof. Capellini oblig- 
ingly g ivo every facility for the exaniina- 
tion of the Bpecimon, by removing the 
i nveloping matrix. 
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that it belongs to another extinct form. It is preserved in 
the Museum of Bologna. With the exception of R. tichor- 
hinus, the fossil fauna of the Val di Chiana exhibits all the 
leading forms of the large Ungulata that accomi)aDied the 
Mammoth in the north of Europe, before its final extinction. 

Passing over the superficial deposits of Central and North- 
ern Europe, I shall refer briefly to the Mammoth deposits of 
Siberia and the Ural mountains. The nature of the accumu- 
lations of the bones of Elephants and other northern quad- 
rupeds at the mouths of the Siberian rivers is so well known, 
through the writings of Pallas and other naturalists and 
travellers since his time, that it is only necessary to allude 
to one leading fact, namely, that besides the freshness of 
condition in which they are preserved, the Siberian Fauna, as 
a whole, agrees with that of the ‘ low level gravels ^ of the 
river valleys and ^ superficial drift ’ of the last stage of the 
Glacial i^criod in Central Europe, and that it has not yet 
been shown to contain any of the older extinct species, like 
the Elcphas antiquus, Rhinoceros 'megarlnuus^ or U ipi>o})otamu8 
major, whi(*h are found along with the early form of the 
Mammoth, in the pre-glacial ^ forest-bed ’ of the Norfolk 
coast, or in the volcanic gravels around Rome. 

The authors of the ^Geology of Russia’ have, in their 
great work, investigated with much ability the nature and 
origin of the auriferous gravels, in which Mammoth bones 
occur on the flanks of the Ural mountains. They infer 
that the si)ecies had existed for a long course of ages upon 
the adjoining high lands, when the low region now skirting 
the Polar Sea was submerged; that the vast quantities of 
fossil bones found near the mouth of these rivers are the 
result of the secular accumulation, during a long period, of 
carcases floated by floods from the highlands into the great 
estuaries; and that the last eh'vatioiis of the Urals, which 
led to the production of gold veins, were probably the chief 
causes that conduced io the final destruction of the Mam- 
moth in Siberia. ‘ But the leading general fact, observed 
with regard to the Siberian fossil fauna, holds equally good 
of that of the auriferous gravel deposits, of local origin, on 
the flanks of the Urals: Ehphas primiqenins, Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus. Bison 2)risc ns, Equns, &c,, are the prevailing forms. 
Not an instance has been adduced of the older associates of 
the Mammoth, above-mentioned, having been found among 
these ^remains. E. priinigenins has become extinct in the 
swamps of North America and in the valley of the Tiber, 
where auriferous gravels and Ural upheavements had no 


* Geology of Russi .1 in Europe, &e p 492, ct seq 
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share in producing the effect. The disappearance of the 
species must be sought for in causes of a more general scope. 

M. Lartet, in his very able and suggestive essay ‘ On the 
Ancient Migration ’ of the existing Mammiferous Fauna of 
Europe,* takes the inference of these authors as his starting 
point, and carries it further than appears to have been in- 
tended by them. He avers that the remains of E. primige- 
niu 8 and Rhinoceros tirhorhintis have nowhere in Europe 
been discovered, except in deposits of a more modern age 
than the Northern drift ; and that these species did not make 
their appearance among us until after the emergence of the 
drift-covered plains of western Eussia, at the close of the 
Glacial period ; in short, that the Fauna was first tertiary 
in the north of Asia, and then became quaternary in Europe. 
But this very ingenious argument is at once negatived by 
the fact, that we have unquestionable evidence that the 
Mammoth existed in England before the deposition of the 
^Boulder-clay,’ as the cotemporary of Mammalian species, 
handed down from the Pliocene i)eriod. 

On a review of the data which we possess at the present 
time, it would a2)pear that there is not a tittle of proof that 
E. primigenias has been met with anywhere in Europe or 
Asia, in deposits of an older date than the ‘ Forest bed ’ of 
the Norfolk coast. The Mammoth is emphatically entitled 
to the significant name proj)osed by Geofli’ey St. Hilair(‘, in 
one of the bright insjnrations of his latter years, of ‘ Dicyclo- 
therium,^ as having by a ‘ miracle of Providence ’ survived 
through two epochs.^ The geograidiical range of its asso- 
ciate Rhinoceros tichorhinus was greatly more restricted. It 
has never been observed in America, nor as yet in Italy.^ 
The same restriction aj)2)ears to aj)ply to its range in time ; 
I have seen nothing as yet to satisfy me that it existed in 
the Fauna of the ‘ Forest-bed ’ of Norfolk. The negative 
evidence, in a case of this kind, is of little value, since it 
proves nothing more than the limit of our i)ositive know- 
ledge up to a given time ; but the asserted instances of its 
occurrence ^ are regarded by me as en’oneous identifications, 
and as belonging to a more ancient extinct species. 


* Comptos Uendus, tom. xhi. Stance, 
22 Ft'Tner, 1858. 

* Op. cit. Stance, 23 .Tanv. 1837. 

* Extract from Dr. Falcoiur'i* Note- 
book. — ‘May 8, 1859 In tht Museum 
of the Collegio Romano at Rome there 
is the germ of an upper left molar of 
a. tichorhxnm and two detached lo\»er 


molars of tiu same sj)fcics. They hnvo 
no labels and their origin is unknown, hut 
their yellow ochrt' matrix is exactly like 
that of the Kent’s Hole speemuns. In 
specific characters thty differed from all 
speenm ns found near Rome with which 
1 compaied them.’ — [K d.] 

^ Rrit. Foss. Mam. pp. 347 and 364. 
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§ 7. Earliest Head-quarters of the Mammoth — where ? 

Another question comes up for discussion. On what an- 
cient land was the first dwelling-place of the Mammoth? 
Whence did it radiate through the vast geographical area 
included within its ascertained range of habitat ? The pre- 
vailing impression, at the present time, appears to be in 
favour of the high land of Northern Asia. But I know not 
upon what good grounds it can be sustained. That the spe- 
cies existed there in great force, during a long lapse of time, 
has been clearly established ; and it seems equally clear, that 
it spread from that area into America, by Behring’s Straits or 
the Aleutian Isles, before the severance df the two continents 
took place, surviving, in North America, down to a date that 
would correspond with the superficial lacustrine inarls and 
ancient peat-bogs of Europe. But the cast of the North 
Asiatic faima, as shown above, is so entirely modem as to 
have been regarded by Lartet as being that of the ancestors 
of our existing European mammalia. The Sub-Uralian depo- 
sits have, as yet, supplied no consistent evidence of Pliocene 
strata or Plioc(uie mammalia, by means of which the Mam- 
moth-yielding and auriferous gravels may be synchronized 
with, or differentiated from, the newer Pliocene strata of 
England, in which the Mammoth occurs along with species 
of an older age. At present there is a wide gap, in the for- 
mations other than marine, between the Miocene strata along 
the shores of the Black Sea, which, at Nicolajew in the Cher- 
sonese, near Odessa, have yielded the greater portion of the 
skeleton of a Mastodon Tapirdidvs^^ and the Ural gravels con- 
taining bones of E, primigenlas and its usual associates. 

But there are strong grounds to suspect that Pliocene de- 
posits exist on the western ^anks of the Ural mountains, the 
geological history of which still remains to be imfolded. 
Pallas, in his ‘ Observatio de dentibus molaribus ignoti ani- 
malis, &c., ad Uralense jugum repertis,’ * which Lartet refers 
to M, Borsonly^ distinctly states that the two molars were 
found in a horizontal stratum of indurated sandy and ochreous 
iron-ore which is worked on the bank of the Schebysy, an 
affluent of the Bjelaya, on the western slope of the Urals. 
The Vergennes and Abbe Chappe molars, figured by^Buffon 
in the ‘ Notes Justificatives,’ appended to ^ Les Epoques 
de la Nature,’ the former procured from ‘Little Tartary,’ 
and the latter reputed to be from Siberia (or the Crimea ?), 

‘ Quart. Jour. Oeol. Soc. Vol. xviii. j ® ‘ Acta Pretropolitana,’ 3(1 Sor., 1777, 
(TrauHlations, &c.) p. 13. [Soe p. 1 tom. i. p. 213, tab. ix. fig. 4. 

05. — Ea.J I * Hullet. Societ. G6ol. do France, 2e 

' S6r. tom. xvi. p. 484. 
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confirm tlie statement of Pallas, botli being of M. Borsoni ; 
and Lartet tells us that he had identified with certainty, as of 

E, meridimialisy the fragment of a molar lately received by 
M. Ravergie from St. Petersburg, adding that the specimen 
is encrusted with the same ferruginous, sandy, and ochreous 
matrix, as described by Pallas.^ M. Borsoni is a constant 
Pliocene sj^ecic^s ; occurring in Italy in the same Sub-Apen- 
nine beds which yield E. mcridionaUs ; in France, below 
them; and according to Pallas, in Russia, in beds at a lower 
level than those which yield the Mammoth. The evidence, 
therefore, slight and imperfectly defined though it be, gives 
the forecast of the same order of suc(‘ession upon the sloi)es 
of the Urals as in Euroi)e, namely, subaerial beds, contain- 
ing remains of the Pliocene mammals of Italy, and above 
them Mammoth-yielding deposits of the age of the Glacial 
period. 

It is now well ascertained that after the Miocene period 
great alieratioiis in the relation of land to sea took place in 
the regions stretching eastward from the shores of the Black 
Sea, beyond the Caspian and the Lak^ of Aral. We have 
also undoubted evidence that the true Elephantine Probos- 
cidea, exclusive of numerous sp(H*ies of Strgodon and Mds^ 
todon^ existed in Lidia during the Miocene period. The 
same fossil fauna has been traced from Burmah, north along 
the foot of the Himalayahs to the frontier of Afghanistan, 
and thence southward, along the Sooliman range to the i)ro- 
montory bounding the estuary of the Indus to the west. 
But from this ])oint westward to th(' shores of the Black 
Sea, and from the Hindoo-Koosh to the Caucasus, the entire 
region, including Persia, Arabia, Turkistan, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor, is almost wholly unexplored, so far as the extinct 
mammalia of the Pliocene and Quaternary periods are con- 
cerned. Is it not probable that wdien this vast tract is better 
known, the fossil Elephants of Europe and Northern Asia 
may be traced back towards their Miocene head-quarters in 
India? Where the ground has been broken facts of much 
interest have been yielded. During the Crimean war. Colonel 
J. M. Giels, in passing through the province of Erzeroom in 
Armenia, discovered, close to a village called Sharvoon, near 
Khanoos, some remnants of a fossil Elephant which he pre- 
sented to the British Museum. Major R. Jones Garden, 

F. G.S., being soon after on a tour in Asia Minor, and having 
courteously ofiered his services, proceeded at my request to 
the locality, to make fui’ther explorations. The remains in- 
dicated that the skeleton of the animal had lain in the cliff 


Op. cit pp. 600 and 616 . 
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of a ravine, about twenty-five feet in height, the section 
consisting of alternate beds of clay and fiuviatile sand, the 
latter charged with fragments of Dreissena, The bones were 
in a very friable condition, and the skull crushed and decom- 
posed ; but Major Garden was able to exhume some portions 
of tusks six-and-a-half inches in diameter, which in desicca- 
tion crumbled to pieces. The specimens presented by Colonel 
Giels to the national collection consist of two last upper 
molars in fine preservation, and a portion of a lower molar, 
all apparently of the same individual. These molars strike a 
practised eye, at the first glance, as presenting something 
intermediate between the Mammoth and the existing Indian 
Elephant. The case is of so much intc^rest, that I shall 
venture on some of the details. The left upper molar (m. 3, 
being No. 32,250 Museum Regist. Palscont. Gallery) is entire 
from behind the large front fang, the portion borne upon 
which had been ground down by protracted wear.' The 
anterior part of the crown to the extent of 2*7 inches is 
also worn out, presenting merely a smooth surface of ivory, 
behind which there are seventeen ridges and a posterior 
talon. Of these, fifteen are more or less worn. The anterior 
nine form transverse nan’ow discs ; the next six are divided 
nearly eqiially by two raiher wide longitudinal channels into 
three divisions, consisting each of a flattened elliptical disc. 
The transverse discs, in iheir general character, bear a close 
res(3mblance to those of the Indian Eleidiant, the enamel- 
plates being rather thick, with very pronomiced close-set 
crimping in the middle, but diminishing towards the cornua. 
These discs are narrower than is commonly seen in the exist- 
ing species, less open and less parallel across. The crown 
is broad, and the enamel-idates are high. To render these 
descriptive details more appreciable and available for com- 
parison, I api>end the princijial dimensions : — 

Extreme lenp:th of crown, 1 1’76 in. Lonfjtli of croMn-siirface in n«?e (partly worn 
Ont), 9*6 in. Space oeenpiecl t»y the anterior ten dihi's mt'a&iircd at toj) of crown, 
6*7 in. Ditto ditto at base of croAMi, 6-1 in. Width of croMii at 3rd ridge (greatest), 
4‘1 in. Ditto at 11th ditto, 3'7 in. Height of crown at 12th ridge, 7*1 in. 

These Khanoos molars are intermediate in character be- 
tween the Mammoth and the Indian Elephant, but more 
nearly allied to the latter. The specimens are in a per- 
fectly fossilized condition, the ivory being of a salmon 
colour, with dark mottled patches, like those which ac- 
company dendritic crystallizations, and they are strongly 
adherent to the tongue. That they are true fossils is con- 
firmed by the fact of Major Garden having found the tusks 
in situ. Elephant tusks, six-and-a-half inches in diameter, 

* PI. X. fig. 3, shows the crown-view of the tooth.- [Ed.] 
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are too valuable to Lave been left by man to decay along 
with the skeleton of a domesticated Elephant. In the synop- 
tical table appended to my Memoir on the ‘ Species of Mas- 
todon and Elephant, &c./ the Khanoos fossil form is ranged 
between E. Indicus and E. primigmius^ under the provisional 
name of E. Armeniacus.^ Captain Spratt, whose indefati- 
gable labours along the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea have been productive of such valuable and varied 
results, ascertained that remains of a fossil Elephant had 
been discovered on the banks of the Bosphorus ; but the 
species has not as yet been determined. I have entered on 
such detail on this point to direct attention to an imperfectly 
explored region, which promises to yield important results.^ 
The northern shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof 
have yielded indications of the remains of fossil Elephants, 
the specific identification of which remains to be determined. 
Lartet refers to molars of E. rifieruJIonnlis'? as having been 
dug up in the trenches before Sebastopol;^ and Huot 
mentions the discovery of Elephant bones at Syinpheropol, 
which he assigns to E. primigeunin^ employing tlie term in 
the loose comprehensive sense in which it used to be applied 
to all fossil Elephants met with over the European area.^ 
The same remark ap^dies to the Mainmoth remains men- 
tioned by the authors of the ‘ Geology of Bussia,’ as occur- 
ring in the stratum of ^clay-drift’ which rests upon the 
Miocene steppe limestone at Taganrog, on the shores of the 
Sea of Azof,^ It is grc'atly to be desin^d that the species of 
Elephant occurring in these cases should be accurately ascer- 
tained, The fact, that so eminent a Proboscidean authority 


* Quart. Journ. Geol. Society, ISoT, 
vol. xiii. p. 3iy. [S(*o antLa,'\). 14. — Ei> ] 

The ‘ KhauooH ’ and llosphoru.*' 
fossil Elephants appear to furnisli an ex- 
planation of the statenn'iitsof Pausanias, 
respecting the gigJintie bones of (leryou, 
and large horus (Elephant -tusks j f<)und 
near the banks of the ITyllus, in U])p<T 
Lydia; and of the colossal bones ot the 
Indian Oronles, together with a gigantic 
hom, bnnight to light by digging a deep 
canal, when a Roman Emperor tried to 
piss a fleet to Antioch u}> the Orontes. 
For the former case, vide Pausan. Attic. 
Lib. i. CJip. XXXV. ; and for the latter, 
ifhm. Arcad. Lib. viii. cap. xxix. Also 
Cuvier, Ohs. Foss. 4to. t<^)m. i. p. 152, 
3rd Edit. 

* Bullet. Soci^t. G colog. de Franco, 
3d. S(^r. ( 1859) tom. xvi. ]>. 500. 

* Demidoff’s ‘Voyage dans la Russie 
M/iridionale/ &c. tom. ii. p[). 467 and 
664. 


I ^ Op. ('it. vol. i. p. 502. The authors 
j of this great M'ork iip])(*ar to consider 
the Taganrog dejiosit in question, which 
I tlicy term ‘ Chi} -Drift,’ or ‘Mammoth- 
Drift,’ to be identical with the ‘Mam- 
( motli-Drift ’ of Central and Southern 
I Russia, and to ha\e been a result of 
submergence, like that of the Lowlands 
of Northern Siberia, when Mammoth 
I bones w(‘ re transported into its estuaries. 
But it still remains to be proved that 
the Arctic Ocean of the Glacial period 
ever invaded the A ralo-Caspian province 
of w'liich the Sea of Azof was a part. 
We have the high ant liority of Woodward 
for the fact tliat the A ralo-Caspian basin 
contains only a single s[»ecics {Cdrdinm 
edide, var. raftticioii) common to it and 
the Wliite Sea. (‘Manual of Mollusca/ 
p. 431). Huot considered the Crimean 
ilcposits, yielding Elephant romains, to 
bo of fresliwator origin. 
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as M. Lartet has approximatively referred the Sebastopol 
remains to E. meridionalwy coupled with the occurrence of 
M. Borsoni either in Siberia or the Crimea, is strongly pre- 
sumptive of Pliocene beds, yielding Elephants of a much 
more ancient date than the Mammoth-yielding gravels of 
the Urals. The dentition of E. mcriJionalis, in the ridge- 
formula, is identical with that of the Miocene fossil Elepltas 
planifrons of the Sewalik hills, and the characters yielded 
by the enamel-plates and discs of wear are also closely con- 
formable; while E, Armmiacusy as stated above, approaches 
nearer to the existing Indian species. 

There is another point connected with distribution of fossil 
Elephants over the European area, to which I am desirous 
of directing the attention of i)al0contologist8. I now enter- 
tain a strong suspicion that remains of E. Armeniams^or of a 
form closely allied to it, occur in Italy. This impression is 
founded upon specimens which I observed in the Natural 
History Museum of Turin, in the University Museum of Pisa, 
in the private collection of the Marchese Carlo Strozzi at 
Leghorn, and in those of Professor Ponzi and Signor Ceselli 
at Rome, the satisfaotor} specific identification of which 
puzzled me greatly. They certainly cannot be refen'ed either 
to E, merUhonalia or io E, antiqat(,% from the high numerical 
expression of their ridge-formula, nor do they apjjear suscep- 
tible of identification with E. primiq < without straining 
the distinctive characters of ihat specit^s to a degree which is 
not warranted by our experience of it elsewhere. The first 
which I shall adduce in illustration are a series of molars, 
discovered in the Astigiano, during the excavation of the 
railway section between Alexandria and Turin. One of them 
is a huge last upper molar, right side, in the finest pre- 
servation and half-worn. The crown is not quite perfect in 
front, the portion borne upon the large anterior fang having 
been worn down and broken oft*. What remains of it jjresents 
no fewer than twenty-four ridge-plates, including the hind 
talon ; and of these the twelve anterior ones are more or less 
worn, the rest being intact. The crown is very broad in 
front, and the plates, where unworn, are veiy high, as will 
be seen by the dimensions annexed. The discs of wear are 
transverse, without mesial expansion ; they are not so open 
as in the Indian Elephant, but^ider than in the Mammoth, 
except in specimens of the latter worn low down ; and they 
exhibit nothing of the retroflexion of the lateral cornua, 
commonly seen in E. aniiquus. The enamel-plates are flex- 
uose in the middle with decided crimping there, which does 
not extend to the sides ; they are thicker than in E. primi- 
gmiusy but less so than in E. antiquus. In this respect they 
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resemble most E. Armeniaeus and E. Indieua. The space 
occnpied by the twelve discs of wear, measured along the 
summit of the crown, is 7 inches, yielding an average of 
about ‘6 inch to each, which comes very near that indicated 
above in the E. Armemama of Ehanoos, La. *57. 

The principal dimensions are : — 

Length of crown (not quite entire), 13*76 in. Extreme width of crown, 4*6 in. 
Height of crown at 12th ridge, 8* in. Space occupied by the 12 disofl of wear, 7* in. 

I have detailed notes of numerous other molars, exhumed 
on the same occasion, from the same locality, 8t. Paolo, or 
near it, ‘ Nizza della Paglia,’ which yield similar characters. 
My first notes were taken in July, 1856, and in April, 1861, 1 
re-examined the materials, the interval having afforded me 
ample opportunities of examining the molars of fossil Ele- 
phants over the European area. With the reserve sug- 
gested by the fact, that I have not been able to confront the 
originals, or good drawings of them, I have been led to 
identify the ‘ Hianoos’ and St. Paolo molars as being of the 
same species, E. Armeniacua, and to consider that they are 
not referable either to E. primig&niua or E. antiquusK The 
same remark applies to specimens which I examined along 
with Prof. Meneghini in the Museum at Pisa ; to a specimen 
of which I saw a east in the possession of Marchese C. 
Strozzi, the original procured from the Val di Mugello, an 
aflluent of the Sieve ; and to specimens in the possession of 
Professor Ponzi and Signor Ceselli, from the volcanic gravels 
around Eome. I may further add, that I failed to distin- 
guish from the existing Indian Elephant the last milk molar, 
from the Grotta of San Teodoro, in the lower jaw figured by 
my friend Baron Anca;* and that I discovered in the Grotta 
of Maccaguone a last upper milk molar, presenting similar 
characters ; neither is reconcilable with E. prim igeniua or 
with E. antiquua. I dwell upon these facts in the hope that 
the attention of Italian palaeontologists may be attracted to 
the subject, and that they may follow up the investigation. 
We now possess, through the accurate researches of M. 
Lartet, conclusive evidence that the existing African Ele- 
phant formerly extended its range to Southeni Europe ; and 
it would hardly be more unexpected to find that the Indian 
Elephant, or a form closely tf^ed to it, had ranged into Asia 
Minor and Italy. 

* Pee antea, pages 187 and 192, nofe . — fEi).] 

* Bullet. Sociiit. Gdjol.do Franco, 2c Scr. tom. xvii. p. 684, PI. xi. figs 8 and 8 a. 
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§ 8. Persistence in Time op the Distinctive Characters 
OP THE European Fossil Elephants. 

Having long enjoyed the privilege of intimate intercourse 
with Charles Darwin, I have been for many years familiar 
with the gradual development of his views on the Origin of 
Species ; and I have been included by him in the category of 
those who have vehemently maintained the persistence of 
specific characters. My attention has, in consequence, been 
closely directed to the evidence yielded by the Pliocene and 
Quaternary deposits of Europe in its bearing on the question, 
in so far as the fossil Mammalia are concerned. 

Commencing with the older Pliocene strata of the Sub- 
Apennines and of the Val d’Amo, and ascending to the 
superficial gravels or quaternary deposits of comparatively 
modem origin, at least four well-defined species of fossil 
Elephant have been ascertained to have existed in Europe, 
namely, J57. {Lour od on) meridional IJ. (Euelepluxs) antiquus^ JE?. 
{Efielephas) qjrimigmiuSy and E. {Loxodon) AfricMnus fosailiad 
A vast number of remains of the three first named of these 
species have been exhumed over a largo area in Europe ; 
and, even in the geological sense, an enormous interval of 
time has elapsed b(^tween the formation of the most ancient 
and the most recent of these deposits, quite sufficient to test 
tlio persistence of sixjcific characters in an Elephant. Do 
then the successive Elephants, occunfing in these strata, 
show any signs of a passage from the older form into the 
newer ? or what light do they throw on the general question ? 

It is obviously beyond the scope and limits of the present 
communication to enter at length on the details of this great 


' I omit from tlio list K. (lAKVodof?) 
prhcus {vuJr Syiiop. Tahlo, Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Hoc. ]8o7, vol. xiii. p. 319*), which 
I now r(‘{^ardas l>cing a form of E. avii- 
and K, Anmniacuft, or the fossil 
lephant of Sicily and Italy, ^vhich is 
clobcly allied to tho existing Indian 
ppecies, in order to ^clie^c tho argumont 
of any (‘lemonts which may not he con- 
sidered as being at present establishe<l 
on sufficient o^^dcnco. I omit also an 
undescribotl fossil Elephant from the 
ossiferous eaves of Malta, which is in 
some respects the most remarkablo and 
unexpected form that has yet been dib- 
covorod, fossil or recent. The conception 
of an Elephant is associatt'fl in the 
mind with the familiar idea of colossal 
size. K. MdUensis^ tho name which I 
have applied to the new species, was the 
pigmy form of tho order. 1 am in 


possession of a last cervical vertebra of 
an adult animal, the body of \^hieh does 
not exceed 2'8 indies in vertical dia- 
meter, and 0*95 in thickness, with a 
humenis of a 3 onnger, but nearly adult 
indnidual, the entire length of which 
was not more than 10 inches. Tho 
species was discovered through tho ro- 
searehes of Capt. Sprat t, C.B., of II.M. 
ship ‘Medina,’ to whoso indefatigable 
labours in the Mediterranean Science is 
so deeply indebted. The discovered 
remains, now entrusted to my charge, 
include nearly the entire dentition, from 
tho now-horn calf up to the adult animal, 
of numerous individuals. In thei^yste- 
matie Series, it belonged to the .sub- 
genus Loxodon, and in size, stood be- 
tween a large Tapir and tho small 
unicorned Rhinoceros of Java. 

' ^ Antea, p. 14. — [E».] 
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argument. I sliall confine myself briefly, and with diffidence, 
to the results to which one observer, whose attention has 
been earnestly fixed on the subject, has been conducted. 

If there is one fact, which is impressed on the conviction 
of the observer with more force than any other, it is the per- 
sistence and imiformity of the characters of the molar teeth 
in the earliest known Mammoth, and his most modem suc- 
cessor. They maintain unchanged the same numerical for- 
mula of the colKculi, in the successive teeth ; the same great 
breadth of crown relatively to its length ; the same con- 
densation of the constituent materials ; the same narrow 
parallel-sided transverse bands in the discs of wear ; the 
same general absence of crim]>ing in, and tenuity of, the 
enamel-plates ; and uniformly the same flatness of the plane 
of wear. It may be urged, that tlie observation is here 
limited to the characters of a single organ, and that to 
justify any well-founded generalization, the comjjarison 
should be carried throughout th(' skcdeton. The objection 
would apjdy forcibly in the case of li\ing forms; not iiHU’ely 
the skeleton, but the soft parts, and the texture and colour- 
ing of the dermal a])pendag<‘s, would all require to be tak(*ii 
into account. But with fossil forms this is manifestly im- 
possible. The compass of a single life would hardly suffice, 
even, for a rigorous coniijarison of tli(» details of tlu' skeleton 
in all the geographical Localities and geological deposits in 
which the remains of the Mammoth have been found. The 
observer is thus constrained to a selection. Through a wide 
range of obs('rvation on living forms, we know the constancy 
witli which the characters of the teeth are mahitained in the 
same species ; ai'.d having faith in the order of nature, we 
extend the rule to extinct forms. The result of my observa- 
tion is, that the ancient Mammoth of the pre-glacial ‘Forest- 
bed’ of the Norfolk coast differs h\ss from the later form 
occurring on the banks of the L(ma, than does the latter 
from the ct>mparatively modern Mammoth of the sujXTflcial 
bogs of North America, which I regard as being only a slight 
geographical variety of the same species. 

The same evidence, 1 believe, is borne by the organs of 
locomotion ; but the exposition of this part of the case is 
beyond the limits of the present occasion. 

Assuming the observation to be correct, what strong proof 
does it not aflbrd of the persistence and constancy through- 
out vast intervals of time, of the distinctive characters of 
those organs which are most concerned in the existence and 
habits of the species If we cast a glance back on the long 
vista of physical changes which our planet has imdergone 
since the Neozoic Epoch, we can nowhere detect signs of a 
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revolution more sudden and pronounced, or more important 
in its results, than the intercalation and subsequent dis- 
appearance of the Glacial period. Yet the ^ dicyclotherian ^ 
Mammoth lived before it, and passed through the ordeal of 
all the hard extremities which it involved, bearing his organs 
of locomotion and digestion all but unchanged. 

Taking the group of the four European fossil species above 
enumerated, do they show any signs, in the successive 
deposits, of a transition from the one form into the other ? 
Here again, the result of my observation, in so far as it has 
extended over the European area, is, that the specific cha- 
racters of the molars are constant in each, within a moderate 
range of variation, and that we nowhere meet with inter- 
mediate forms. The specific difference in the molars, be it 
observed, rests upon a much more deep-seated foundation 
than the superficial indication, merely, of ‘ thick-’ and ‘ thin- 
plated ’ varieties. Tliis T shall endeavour to explain with 
the help of figures. Taking Mastodon Ohioficus at one end 
of the chain, and tJ. primlyauus at the other, the number of 
ridges in the last milk molar and in the three consecutive true 
molars yields, in the former, the ciphers : 3, 3, 4 ; while 
in the latter, they rise to 12 : 12, 16, 24. The groups of 
forms interposed between those extremes yield intermediate 
numerical formuhe, which are very constant in each species, 
within a moderate range of individual variation. Thus, the 
Mastodon Arvemensis gives 4:4, 5 ; Ehplias (Lox.) mcri^ 

dionaJls, 8 : 8, 9, 12 ; E. (Lox.) Afrivamis, 7 : 7, 8, 10-11 ; 
E, antiquusy 10: 10, 12, 16. We nowhere find in the suc- 
successive deposits in Europe, indications of a transition 
from E. n'lcridlonalis to E. antiquns^ which could be repre- 
sented by a formula between 8 : 8, 9, 12 ; and 10 : 10, 12, 16 ; 
nor between the latter species and E, jirimigcnius by a 
formula intermediate to 10 : 10, 12, 16, and 12 : 12, 16, 24. 
The difference is so great, that the penultimate uj^per true 
molar to. 2), which in E. merldionalis does not exceed 9 
ridges, frotains in the Mammoth 16. And it is further to be 
borne in mind, that these numerical distinctions in the divi- 
sions of the crowns of the molars are accompanied by other 
specific characters which are equally constant. 

The inferences which I draw from these facts are not 
opposed to one of the leading propositions of Darwin’s theory. 
With him I have no faith in the opinion that the Mammoth 
and other extinct Elephants made their appearance suddenly; 
after the type in which their fossil remains are presented to 
us. The most rational view seems to be, that they are in 
some shape the modified descendants of earlier progenitors. 
But if the asserted facts be correct, they seem clearly to 
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indicate that the older Elephants of Europe, such as E. meri^ 
dionalie and JB. antiquua, were not the stocks from which the 
later species E, primigmius and JB. Africanus sprung, and 
that we must look elsewhere for their origin. The nearest 
affinity, and that a very close orfe, of the European E, meri^ 
dionalis is with the Miocene JB. (Loxod.) planifrons of India; 
and of JB. primigmius with the existing Indian species. 
Another reflection is equally strong in iny mind, that the 
means which have been adduced to explain the origin of 
species by ^ Natural Selection,’ or a process of variation from 
external influences, are inadequate to account for the phe- 
nomena. The law of Phyllotaxis, which governs the evolu- 
tion of leaves around the axis of a plant, is nearly as constant 
in its manifestation as any of the physical laws connected 
with the material world. Each instance, however different 
from another, can be shown to be a term of some series of 
continued fractions. When this is coupled with the geo- 
metrical law governing the evolution of form, so manifest in 
some departments of the animal kingdom, c,g, the spiral 
shells of the Mollusca, it is diflicult to believe that there is 
not in nature a dec'per seated and innate princiifle, to the 
operation of which ‘ Natural Selection ’ is merely an adjunct. 
The whole range of the Mammalia, fossil and recent, cannot 
furnish a species which has had a wider geographical distri- 
bution, and at the same time passed through a longer term 
of time, and through more extreme changes of climatal 
conditions, than the Mammoth. If species are so unstable, 
and so susceptible of mutation through such influences, why 
does that extinct form stand out so signally a monument of 
stability ? By his admirable researches and earnest writings, 
Darwin has, beyond all his cotem2)oraries, given an impulse 
to the j)hilosoi)hical investigation of the most backward and 
obscure branch of the Biological Sciences of his day ; he has 
laid the foundations of a great edifice ; but he need not be 
surprised if, in the progress of erection, the superstructure 
is altered by his successors, like the Duomo of Milftn, from 
the Eoman to a different style of architecture, 

§ 9. Unity ok Plurality op Species in the existing 
Asiatic Elephants. 

This question has an important bearing on that of the 
fossil sx^ecies which we have just discussed. It is averred, 
that from the time of Cuvier up to the 2)rescnt day, zoologists 
have been commonly in error in regarding the Elephants of 
Eastern Asia as all belonging to one species, E* Indicus; 
that there are two well marked forms confounded under this 
name, the one limited to Continental India, the other insular, 
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called E. Sumatraimsy inhabiting Sumatra and Ceylon and 
probably extending ^so to the Trans-Gungetic portion of 
the Continent. Let us see upon what evidence these asser- 
tions are founded. 

The opinion, so far as I am aware, was first broached, but in 
a very general and conjectural way, by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, 
the eminent ethnologist and explorer of the zoology of Nepaul, 
who, in a communication to the Zoological Society, in 1834, 
suggested that there are two varieties, or ^perhaps rather 
species,’ of the Indian Elephant, the Ceylonese and that of 
the SM forests : the Ceylonese having a smaller and lighter 
head, which is carried more elevated, and having also higher 
fore-quarters; while the Elephant of the Sal forests has 
sometimes five nails on its hinder feet.^ 

In 1847, Temminck brought out a work embodying a 
general survey of the resources and productions of the Dutch 
IJast India possessions, in which there appeared a brief 
notice of a supposed new species of Elephant, named E. 8ii- 
matmnns^ As Temminck’s strength as a naturalist lay in 
ornithology, the announcement did not carry with it the 
weight of authority, when opposed to the opinion of Cuvier 
and other eminent zoologists. But it now appears that the 
inference originated with the distinguished Dutch zoologist. 
Professor Schlegel, and that Temminck’s work was simply 
the vehicle in which the results arrived at by the latter first 
appeared. 

Ill 1847 I visited Leyden, for the express object of exa- 
mining the materials preserved in the Museum there, upon 
which E. 8iimatra7im was founded; by the aid of Prof. Van 
der Hoeven I was enabled to see them, although only in a 
cursory manner, owing to the shortness of the time at my 
disposal ; but the inspection failed to satisfy me that E, iSu- 
matranuswsis distinct from the Continental Indian Elephant, 
with which I had been familiar in its native haunts, during 
many years. 

In 1849, the late Prince of Canino (Charles L. Buonaparte) 
made a communication to the Zoological Society, in which 
he aflirmed that E. Sumatranus of Temminck was inter- 
mediate between the Continental Indian and African Ele- 
phants ; and that the differences in the form of the skull 
and in the teeth were so pronounced as to put an end with 
certainty to the subgeneric distinction between Elcphas 
proper and Loxodon.^ But there are errors of statement in 
the Prince of Canino’s brief notice which divest it of the 

* Zoological Proceedings, 1834, p. sessions Neederlandaises,’&c. 8 vo. 1847, 

96. tom. ii. p. 91. 

* ‘Coup d’oeil g6u6ral but les Pos- • Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1849, p. 144. 
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authority of accurate or original observation. He even 
asserts that the ‘undulated ribbons of enamel are nearly 
quite as wide as those forming the lozenges of the African.^ 

Last year, Professor Schlegel, whose attention has been 
continually directed to the subject since 1845, communicated 
a paper to the Academy of Sciences of Holland, in which he 
lays claim to the authorship of the opinion first put forward in 
Temminck’s work, and maintains it upon extended observation.^ 

In order to facilitate their examination, I shall classify the 
distinctions which have been adduced, from first to last, in 
support of the view, although some of them have been 
abandoned in the progress of the inquiry. 

I. External characters. — Small ears and general form, 
both, as in the Continental Elephant; but the Sumatran 
species more slender and more finely built; trunk longer 
and more slender ; extremity of the tail more dilated, and 
invested with longer and strongt^r bristles, in this respect 
reminding one more of the African than the Indian species. 
(Schlegel.) 

II. Greater de<jree of mtelUfjencc and ajditude for instmetion, 
(Diard in Schlegel.) 

III. Osteohijicnl characters. 

(A.) General construction of the skeleton and form of the 
cranium alike, but : 

1. Free i)art of intermaxillaries shorter and narrower. 

2. Nasal aperture more contracted. 

3. Inter-orbital space narrower. 

4. Posterior i)art of the cranium wider. (Schlegel in 
Teinminck.) 

5. Form of skull intermediate between African and Indian. 
(C. L. Buonaparte.) 

(B.) Molar teeth , — Ribbons (discs of wear) in form like 
those of the Indian species, i.e. the enamel-plates highly 
crimped, parallel, and free from the rhomb-shaped expansion 
of the African Elephant ; but the ribbons wider (in the 
direction of the long axis), and conseqanifhj less nvmereyus 
than in the Indian species; the difference being in the ratio 
of 3 or 4 : 1 in the Sumatran, and 4 or C : 1 in the Con- 
tinental Indian form (Schlegel in Teinminck). Ribbons of 
enamel nearly quite as wide as in the African Elephant. 
(C. L. Buonaparte.) 

(C.) Vertehrer and ribs. — The following numerical differ- 
ences have been indicated by Prof. Schlegel ; they vary in 
some unimportant respects, according to the statements of 
different dates : — 

' * Bijdrago tot do GeMchiedonis ran Olifantcn, voornamolijk, FJephas Snma- 
tranusj trantlated by Dr. Sclater, Nal. Hist. Review, 1862, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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African Blephant 

Bomatran El^hant 

Indian Elephant 

In 

Temminck 

Schlegel 

In 

Temminck 

Schlegel 

In 

Temminck 

Schlegel 

Cervical vertebrae 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Dorsal vertebrae . 

21 

21 

20 

20 

19 

19 

Lumbar vertebrae . 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Sacral vertebrae . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

Caudal vertebrae . 

26 

26 

34 

33 

34 

33 

True ribs* . 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

False ribs . 

15 

16 

14 

15 

13 

14 

Pairs of ribs 

21 

21 

20 

20 

19 

19 


According to this table, the Continental Indian Elephant 
♦has only 19 dorsal Tertebra3 and 19 pairs of ribs ; while the 
Sumatran species has 20 of each, the African Elephant 
having 21 ; being differences which, if proved to be constant, 
would be of considerable systematic importance. 

The difference in external form between the Indian and 
African S 2 )ecies is so pronounced, that either can be told off 
at a glance even from the stamp of a Gi*eck or Roman coin. 
Admitting the general form and small ears to be alike in the 
Indian and Sumatran Elephants, Professor Schlegel has only 
a slight difference in slenderness of the general proportions, 
a more slender form of the trunk, aiid a larger terminal 
fringe of bristles to the tail,*^ to rely upon. But even in the 
Sal forests of North Western India, at the extreme northern 
limit of the species at the present day, the difference of 
slender-built and squat-built Elephants is well known, being 
expressed by Corse, for the Bengal variety, under the de- 
signation of ^mirghiy^ or Cervine for the former, and ^ Koo~ 
warea ’ for the latter, or when the characters are combined 
^ Simkareah.^ ^ The trunk varies in a similar manner, being 

♦ Sehlegol expressly states, ‘ that tlie other Sumatran. It must be admitted, 

number of true riljs is alike in all the tliat the number of objects compared is 
specicH, that is only five; ’ but tliere is liardly sufficient to sustain the position, 
e^ddently a numerical slip in the ciphers The original passage in Schlegel’s 
which he immediately afterwards ahhigns memoir is thus : — ‘ Dat het een’ langeren 
to the false ribs, namely, 15, 14, and 13 I on dunnoron snuit hoeft ; dat do Staart 
respectively,inthethreedifterent sjiocies, I aan het einde meer afgeplat en mot 
wdiicli would give a total of 20, 19, and langere, zware haren bezet is,’&c. The 
18, instead of 21, 20, and 19, being the version given in the ‘Nat. Hist. Review,* 
asserted aggregate of pairs correspond- is ‘ that tho rump at the end is more 
ing with the assigned number of dorsal broadened, and covered with longer and 
vortobne in the different species. (Nat. | stronger hairs’ (Op. cit. p. 76). In 
Hist. Review, vol. ii. p. 75.) Tenncnt’s ‘ Natural History of Ceylon,* 

* The distinctions indicated were, the character of flattening with longer 

according to the statement of Prof, hair is made to apply to the extremity 
Schlegel, founded on the observation of of the instead of the tail 

Heer Westermann, upon two female (Op. cit. p. 66). The version given in 
Elephants in the Zoological Garden at the text is the correct one. 

Amsterdam, tho one from Calcutta, tho * Philosoph. Transacts. 1799, p. 206. 

VOL. II. S 
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somewhat short and thick in some, and long and more 
slender in others. The fringe of bristles to the tail is 
variable in degree, according to the sex, age, and vigour of 
the animal. A good fringe is seldom retained long in cap- 
tivity ; when present, it always enhances the price of the 
animal in the estimation of the natives of India. That the 
animal varies considerably in appearance, according to the 
district in which he has been captured, has long been well 
known in India. Aboo Fuzl, in his account of the Elephant 
stables of Akbar, enumerates six varieties, distinguished by 
form, diflBerent marks, or colouring ; * and the experienced 
mahouts attached to the Government Commissariat in Bengal 
will tell, at a glance, the district where a recently caught 
Elephant has &en bred ; * whether the Sill Forests of the 
North-West Provinces, Assam, Silhet, Chittagong, Tipperali, 
or Cuttack. The distinction, therefore, founded upon the 
external characters of E, Stimairanus^ completely fails. 

I believe that the same could be shown, as regards the 
asserted difference of intelligence and aptitude for instruc- 
tion ; but as this is not a tangible, specific character, I leave 
it undiscussed. 

The Osteological distinctions in the skuU, which Professor 
Schlegel advanced in Temminck’s work, he has since seen 
reason to abandon. But the hlentity of form is a strong 
argument in support of the unity of species. Not only is the 
general fonn of the cranium alike in both, but the relative 
proportions and connections of the constituent bones are 
the same in the wild El(‘])hant of the North-West Provinces 
and in that of Ceylon. The differeiice of variety, implied by 
the terms ^ ^ small -tusked,’ and ‘ I>aaafcla,' large- 

tusked, necessarily involves a proportional degree of dif- 
ference, in the development of the intermaxillary bones, in 
the dejjtn and breadth of the trough between the tusk- 
sheaths, and in the amount of development of the occipital 
bosses. But the connections of the bones remain the same ; 
and all the leading modifications of form and proportion, so 
clearly indicated by Cuvier, as distinctive of the Indian from 
the African form, are maintained in the Continental and 
Ceylon Elephants, within a range of variation which is 
common to both. 

The metropolitan collections furnish excellent and au- 
thentic materials for testing the accuracy of this statement 
in two magnificent skulls of adult wild Elephants, both 
killed in combat by gunshot wounds. The one (No. 2650, 


* Ayeon-Akberry, transliitod by Gladwin, vol. i. p. 126. 

* Hooker, ‘ Himalayau vol. ii. p. 302. 
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Osteol. Cat.) is preserved in the Musenin of the College of 
Surgeons, the other in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum. The former is of a large Ceylon Elephant, 
which bears the open canals (one of them nine inches 
deep) of three bullet wounds, of old date, that had been 
repaired by nature, in addition to its recent death wounds ; 
the latter, of a most destructive Solitary, or ‘ Ooondah ’ wild 
Elephant, which for a long time was the terror of a district 
near which I then resided. It was killed in the jungles, on 
the banks of the Ganges, at no great distance from Meerut, 
in May, 1838, by a party of four experienced sportsmen, who 
went out for the express purpose of killing it. The savage 
animal made no fewer than twenty-three desperate and 
gallant charges against a battery of at least sixteen double- 
barrelled guns, to which it was exposed on each occasion, 
and fell, after several hours, with its skull literally riddled 
with bullets. Besides the shot-holes of its last engagement, 
tlie frontal plateau alone bears, above the nasals, the healed 
canals of at least sixteen bullet-wounds received in previous 
encounters, exclusive of those effaced by the confluent fissures 
of its latest wounds. Meerut is in lat. 2i)°, close to the ex- 
treme northern limit of habitat of the Indian Elephant. If 
the two skulls, from localities so wide ai)art, are compared, 
they agree in general form and proportions, and also in the 
details of the pyramidal summit, long concave frontal plateau, 
inial fossa, occipibil bosses, nasal apei’ture, position of the 
orbits, form and connections of the lachrymary, length of 
incisive sheaths, &c. 

On the other hand, in all the well-determined species, 
fossil or recent, of which perfect crania are known, we in- 
variably find that the hitler yield strongly-marked distinctive 
(‘haracters even when molar teeth are similar. In illustration 
I may cite E. priwigmiiiSy E, E, IfysudricuSy E. 

NamadicwHy E. 2)la7iifrons, E. meMdioiKtHs^ and E, Africamis, 
in no two of which are Ihe crania alike ; while in the 
Ceylon and Indian Elephants they are so closely similar, 
that, in a museum, without a record, the mere form will not 
instruct the observer whence the specimen came — whether 
continental or insular. The statement made in the Zoological 
Proceedings of 1849, as to the amount of difference, is clearly 
an exaggeration {antea, p. 255). 

As regards the molar teeth, it is stated in Temminck’s 
‘Coup d’ceil,’ in reference to the discs of wear, that,* ‘ ces 
rubans sont de^ la largeur de ceux qu’on voit a la couronne 
des dents de PElephant d’Afrique ; ils sont consequemment 
moins nombreux que dans celui du continent de TAsie.^ In 
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Professor Schlegel’s later communication, the statement is 
modified as follows : — 

‘ The laminaB of the teeth afford another distinction which 
however is less apparent to the eye than that taken from the 
number of vertebr®. These laminec, or bands, in E. Suma- 
fra7tu8, are wider (or if one may so say, broader in the direc- 
tion of the long axis of the teeth) tlxan in E. Indicus. In 
making the comparison, one may remark that the distinction 
is less evident in younger individuals, and that there are met 
with, in all sj^ecies of Elephants within certain definite 
limits, remarkable individual differences in respect of the 
width of these lamina).’ (Nat. Hist. Rev. ii. p. 75.) 

Here, it will be observed, the distinction is propounded 
subject to so many qualifications, as to render it elusive for 
any practical use. I have ascertained, after the examination 
of a very large quantity of materials in India and Europe, 
that the ridge-formula in the Indian Elephant runs 
thus ; — 

Milk molars. Tnicmolais 

4, 8, 12 12, IG, 20-21. 

4, 8, 12 ‘ 12, 16, 20-21. 

The increase in the number of the ridges of the successive 
teeth takes jilace as in E. primiijcniN 8, by increments of 4, 
repeated in two series, the first of which terminates with the 
last milk molar. The second series commences with the 
antepenultimate or first true molar, which constantly repeats 
the number presented by the last milk molar, i.e. 12; the 
penultimate (m. 2) shows an increment of 4, the number of 
its ridges being normally lb. The last true molar never 
shows less than 20, commonly about 22, but sometimes, in 
the lower jaw, attaining as many as 27 ridges. This liability 
to variation in the last true molar is well known, and runs 
more or less through all tile species of Elephant and Mas- 
todon.^ But the ciphers, shown above, are very constant, 
in the three intermediate molars {i,e. the milk molar 
and the antepenultimate and . penultimate true molars), 
namely, 12 : 12, 16. I do not mean to affirm that they are 
absolute and invariable ; but that the above formula i^ a fair 
exponent of the results yielded by a great majority of in- 
stances, on the comparison of a very large quantity of ma- 
terials. For example, the penultimate milk molar (m.m. 3) 
occasionally presents only 7 ridges; while the antepenul- 
timate true molar of the lower jaw, in some cases, exhibits 

* For illustrations of tlio fact in in the funiily, Lartot, Sulht. Geo!, 
Mastodon Ohioiicttb^ vide Warroii, Op. Soc de France^ 2e sene, tom. xvi., nolo, 
at, p. 79; and fonts general occuironci p. 498. 
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as many as 14 ; the variation being dependent, partly on the 
greater or less development of the talon- ridges, which are 
very inconstant, and, as I have elsewhere stated, partly on 
the race, sex, and size of the individual.^ I rest the more 
stress upon the importance of the ridge-formula, since, 
whenever the element of quantity can be shown to hold in 
the animal organization, it becomes a powerful aid to re- 
search and a criterion to test the accuracy of observation. 
In the fossil E. antiquus of Europe, the dentition of which I 
have been able to determine with precision, the formula for 
the three intermediate molars and the last true molar, above 
and below, is 10: 10, 12, 16, being nearly intermediate 
between the Indian and African Elephants. If then, as 
asserted, the number of bands (i.e. ridges) is less in the 
Sumatran and Ceylon form than in the Continental Indian, 
the ridge-formula ought to show a lower series of ciphers. 
Professor Schlegel tells us that he has had the advantage of 
examining at least seven skeletons, including young indi- 
viduals, besides several skulls of E. Humatravus, furnishing 
ample materials for determining the number of ridges in the 
different teeth. Yet neither he, nor any of the other ad- 
vocates of distinctness of the species, has as yet attempted to 
show, by adduced instances, that the numbers are less; and 
until that is done, the general and therefore vague assei’tion 
of the fact cannot be admitted as of sufficient weight. In 
the skull of the large Ceylon Elephant above referred to (No. 
2656. Osteol. Cat. Coll. Surg.) the last true molar above and 
below shows 22 ridges ; a penultimate upper right molar, in 
the collection of Mr. Prestwich, and of undoubted authen- 
ticity as having been imported from Ceylon, still shows 1 5 
ridges, although the most anterior j^ortion is worn out, with 
the loss of one ridge ; while the penultimate lowest of a 
Sumatran skull figured by De Blainville * distinctly shows 1 6 
ridges, besides a hind talon. These instances prove, so far 
as they go, that the ridge-formula is the same in the Ceylon 
and Sumatran form as in the Indian. 

Next, as regards the width of the bands (discs of wear). 
This is a most deceptive character if* merely regarded per se^ 
since it varies very considerably, even in the same molar, at 
different stages of detrition : 1st, because the ivory-cores of 
the ridges being wedge-shaped, the discs of wear are neces- 
sarily narrower at their apex than at their base ; 2nd, 
because, as already stated {supra^ p.238), the plane of abrasion, 

* Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., 1857. Vol. fig. 6. De Blainville numbers the tooth 

xiii. p. 316. 6. — En.) as a 61h or last, but it is manifestly a 

* Ost^ographio : Elephants. PL ix. 6th or penultimate. 
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instead of being perpendicular to the axis of the wedges, cuts 
them obliquely, the obliquity increasing with the advance of 
wear and constantly tending towards the horizontal. The 
consequence is, that the width of the discs is always ex- 
aggerated in a tooth worn down to the base, and that the 
anterior discs are wider than the hinder ones. The only 
accurate method of ascertaining the number of ridges within 
a given space is to measure the crown, not at the summit, 
but along the base where the enamel-plates are reflected ; the 
product will then give the average width of each ridge. The 
skull of the Ceylon Elephant (No. 2656, Coll, Surg.), supplies 
excellent and readily accessible materials for testing the 
value of the alleged character, in the so-called /?. Sumatranns. 
It contains, above and below, the petiultimate and last true 
molars in action ; the former in advanced wear, the latter 
coming into use, and in the upper jaw barely abraded. The 
right upper penultimate is worn low, with a loss of the 
anterior portion. The crown presents the discs of eight 
distinct ridges, together with a denuded base of ivory in 
front, corresponding with two ridges that have been worn 
out. These discs are wide, with highly crimped enamel 
macluprides^ both being of the j6/. Humatrcmus pattern. The 
following are the principal dimensions : — 

Length of crown measured at summit, 8* in. Space occupied by tlio 7 last discs 
of w’ear, 6*8 in. Great ust width of crown, 3’0 in. 

In this case the discs are very open, with an average width 
of about *86 inches to each ; but in the progress of wear, the 
ridge-plates have become so reclinate, in relation to the 
plane of detrition, that in the middle of the crown, from the 
causes above assigned, the grooved enamel-plates are ex- 
posed nearly horizontally, to the extent of nine-tenths of an 
inch. The width of the bands, in this instance, is an (ex- 
aggeration arising from the obliquity of the section yielding 
them, in a tooth far advanced in wear. 

The last true molar of the same skull makes a different ap- 
pearance. Although partly extruded it is hardly touched by 
wear, and the outer wall of the alveolus was removed to 
expose the concealed hinder portion. The crown is composed 
of 22 ridge-plates, of which 18 are consolidated, the 4 
hindmost being loose. It yields the following dimen- 
sions : — 

Extreme length, measured diagonally, from apex of front ridge to base of the 
last ditto, 13’ in. Length of ditto, meubured along the babo of the ridgob, 11‘6 in. 
Greatest width, 3*1 in. 

Instead, therefore, of ’83 yielded by the penultimate, the 
ridges in this case give only an average of *52 inches ; and in 
weighing the result it should be borne in mind that the 
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three last true molars not only increase successively in the 
number of their component ridges, but that the latter are 
proportionally thicker in the older teeth, being an adaptation 
of nature, to suit the long term of use which the last molars 
have to serve. Here then are two consecutive molars of the 
same skull, which, if detached and introduced into a museum 
without a knowledge of their origin, might be cited — the 
penultimate as a typical illustration of E, Sumatranusy and 
the last of E, Indicus. 

Nor is this width of the bands, in worn molars, confined to 
the Southern Elephant. 1 have now before me two grinders, 
picked up by Sir Proby Cautley, in the swamp of Azufghur, 
a habitual resort of wild Elephants, in the Terai of the ‘ Sal 
Forests,’ at the foot of the Himalayahs north of Meerut, 
which present the characters of the discs of wear attributed 
to the Sumatran Elephant. There is, doubtless, a certain 
amount of difference to be met with in the teetli of different 
Elephants living in the same forests ; but it is common to the 
Northern as well as to the Southern form, and as yet there 
are no good grounds to believe that it ever attains the 
importance of a specific distinction. The discs of wear in 
the Ceylon and African Elephants never present a similitude, 
except wh(*n the slightly abraded crown of the latter is con- 
fronted with the worn out and forso crown of the former. 

The most important part of Professor Schlegel’s case re- 
mains to be considered, namely, the number of the dorsal 
vertebra" and ribs. Here, also, I find my obseivations at 
issue with the conclusions of this distinguished zoologist. 
He avers not merely that the number of the former difiers in 
the supposed three living species, namely, 21 in the African, 
20 in the Sumatran, and 19 in the Indian, but thinks that he 
has detected a curious inverse relation between these num- 
bers and the thickness of the laniina3 of the molars ; where 
the latter are most attenuated the number of dorsal vertebim 
is least. If the inference w ere well founded it would be of 
high interest. I quote the passage containing it in (Attnso ; 
‘ If we take into consideration at once the si/e of the laminm 
of the teeth, in the different S 2 )ecies of Elephant, and the 
number of the ribs and dorsal vertebra?, we obtain the 
remarkable result, that as the latter numbers decrease fhe 
laminse become narrower. In E. Africanvs these laminae are 
widest, and here we find the greatest number of dorsal ver- 
tebrae and pairs of ribs : E. Sumatrarivs, in wliich the laminae 
are narrower, has twenty dorsal vertebra? and pairs of ribs : 
E. Indicus, in which they are still narrower, only nineteen. 
In the Mammoth, E. primige7iiu8, where they are narrowest 
of all, the number of dorsal vertebra? and ribs ai?pears to be 
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only eighteen.’ ' Extending the comparison to the Masto- 
dons, and finding that M. Ohioticus has only twenty dorsal 
vertebrae and an equal number of ribs, while its crown-ridges 
are reduced to three or four, he concludes that the Mastodons 
form not a diverging, but a parallel series with the Elephants. 
The case, therefore, concerns not merely the Continental 
and Sumatran varieties of the Indian Elephant, but is a 
vital question ^ pro aris et focis,’ afiecting the whole of the 
Elephantidwy fossil and recent. For this reason I must be 
permitted to examine it in some detail 

And first as regards the asserted number in the African 
Elephant. Professor Schlegel twits Cuvier with having 
neglected to compare skeletons of the different species of 
Elephant, and having thus deprived himself of the merit cff 
the discovery of the third living species. Is the reproa 
well founded? The only skeleton f the African form ^xiiclL 
existed in the Parisian collections when Cuvier died, nnd 
even when De Blainville wrote upon the family in 1844,^\>.i.s 
that of an adolescent female which lived for some time in 
the menagerie of Louis the Fourteenth at Versailles.^ It 
was imported from Congo ; and we have the expressed or 
implied authority of four most eminent and experienced 
French comparative anatomists, namely, Daubenton, Cuvier, 
LauriUard, and De Blainville, that it had only 20 dorsal 
vertebrae and 20 pairs of ribs. Perrault, who dissected the 
animal, assigns the same numbers ; and the accurate Dau- 
benton, who enumerates the dimensions of all the bones in 
such minute detail, says — ‘ D y a vingt vertebros dorsales, et 
vingt cotes de chaque cote.’ ^ He assigns the following num- 
bers to the different divisions of the column : — 7 cervical, 20 
dorsal, 3 lumbar, 3 sacral, 31 caudal vertebrae, and 20 pairs of 
ribs, of which 7 are true and 13 false. LauriUard, as is well 
known, stood to Cuvier in the same relation of aid as 
Daubenton did to Buftbn, although he never was formally 
recognized as his collaborateur. When Perrault’s skeleton 
passed into their charge, Cuvier could only state the number 
which they saw, and finding the dorsal vertebrae to be the 
same as in the Indian skeletons which he had dissected, 
namely 20, he naturally assumed that to be the nonnal 
number in both the living species, as Peter Camper did on 
the same grounds. 

Skeletons of the African Elephant are very scarce in Eng- 


* Bijdrago, &c. Eleph. Suma1ranns\ 
vide Tranwliition by Dr. Selater, ‘ Na- 
tural Hist. Eeview,’ vol. ii. p. 78. 

* ‘ Ost^ographie : ’ Elephants, p. 5. 

■ Perrault, M^moire pour scrv. a 


I’Hist. des Animaux, 1734, Part iii., 
PI, xxiii. 

* Buffon’s ‘ Hist. Natur.’ 4to tom. xi. 
p. 113. 
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land. I know of two only, to be found in public collections : 
the one of an adolescent animal in tbe Museum of Saffron 
Walden, mounted, and therefore less reliable ; the other in 
the Osteological department of the British Museum, not set 
up, and in the most favourable state for examination. It is 
of a young adult, in which the epiphyses are not yet united, 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope ; sex unrecorded. 
The bones are still covered with the periosteum and shreds 
of ligament, having not yet undergone the preliminary ope- 
ration of cleaning. The vertebral column is in masses of 
from three to five vertebrse, united by ligaments, while others 
are free. On three different occasions, specially with a view 
to the present investigation, has the vertebral column been 
put together by me, scrupulously examining all the surfaces 
of juncture from the sacrum to the atlas, and the following 
results were yielded : — 7 cervical v, 20 dorsal v, 3 lumbar v, 
4 satral v, 26-30 caudal vertebrae, and 20 pairs of ribs, one 
of the last pair being wanting.* The precise number of the 
caudal vertebrae could not be determined, as the terminal 
portion of them is still embedded in the tail. But there are 
at the least twenty-six. 

We have thus two instances, the one South African and 
the other from Congo, in which the Elephant of that con- 
tinent shows only twenty dorsal vertebrie. Cuvier is thus 
relieved from rei)roach, in so far as this species is con- 
cerned. 

The skeleton belonging to the Museum at Saffron Walden 
is that of a young but nearly adult male, which was imported 
from Algoa Bay.^ It was carefully examined, with reference 
to the question now under discussion, jointly by Mr. W. H. 
Flower and myself, and yielded the following numerical 
results : cervical vert. 7, dorsal vert. 21, lumbar vert. 8, sacral 
vert. 3, caudal vert. 30, pairs of ribs 21. The dentition was, 
at the same time, minutely examined, and I can aflSrm that 
the characters agreed exactly with those of the skeleton 
belonging to the British Museum. The skull and other de- 
tails of the bony frame were also alike. The evidence is 
of the more weight, as both skeletons were derived from 
Southern Africa ; excluding the plea which might have been 


* In order to put the Btateinent be- 
yond question, as resting upon the testi- 
mony of a single ol)ser\ei, I requested 
my friend, Mr W H Flower, the able 
Conservator ol the Museum of theRo^al 
College of Surgeons of England, to exa- 
mine the skeleton elosely, and ho arrived 
at the same numerical results 

* The Museum at Saffron Walden 


affords an excellent illustration of what 
may be done by a small provincial town 
to promote the cultivation of science/ It 
possesses two mounted skeletons of 
' large Pachyderms, which cannot be 
m itched by any of the Metropolitan 
collections The museum reflects great 
credit on the locality. 
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urged, that they were possibly of distinct species, if they had 
been procured from different parts of the Continent.* 

The cases above adduced appear to establish the fact 
beyond question, that the African Elephant varies in the 
number of dorsal vertcbrso from 20 to 21. 

Next, as regards E. primigenius^ what reliable authority 
has Prof. Schlegel for the conjectural assertion that the 
Mammoth had but eightem dorsal vertebra and ribs? The 
solitary skeleton, ^ reputed to be nearly perfect, of that species 
known up to the present time, is the famous Adams-skeleton, 
preserved at St. Petersburg, and of it there is but one 
original description extant, namely that of Tilesius, who 
distinctly states that it possessed nineteen dorsal vertebrse 
and as many ribs : ^ Vertebrarum thoracis 19 tantum nume- 
ravi, totidemque costas utriusque lateris, at plurimas e ligno 
fabrefactas.’ ^ If the statement could be trusted it would be 
conclusive against Prof. SchlegeFs argument. But there are 
errors of observation in the account given by Tilesius, which 
divest it of authority. He describes the neck as being built 
up of six cervical vertebrce: ^Collum ex 6 vertebris com- 
pressis et coarctatis compositum.’ The seventh he appears 
to have transferred to the dorsal series. In the large and 
finely engraved figure which he gives of the skeleton, PI. X., 
21 vertebra? are indicated by spinous processes, jointly to the 
loins and thorax, and 7 to the neck. Allowing three of these 
to be lumbar, 18 would be dorsal, as conjectured by Professor 
Schlegel. But grave imputations have recently been cast 
upon this celebrated skeleton that, like that of the Mastodon 
Ohioticus of the British Museum, it is a make-up derived 
from more than one individual.* Professor Piazzi Smyth 

* Prof. Pohlogel throws out a conjee- I (Hullot. Aead. Petersburg. Class. Phys, 
ture, that there may ])0 more than one ' iii. j). 150.) Tlie obHor\ations of Gle- 
kind of African Elephant ; and in sup- I buff refer to the structure of the jire- 
jKirt of it, he refer.s to two figures of | sensed soft parts. (Bullet. Soe. Imp. 
skulls in the ‘ Ossemens Fossiles,’ Plate Mose. 1846, xix. pp. 108-134.) 
iv. figs 2 and 10 of a’oI. i., as indicating I * Mem. Acad. Imper. des Scienc. do 
differences of length and widtii; but 1 8t. JVtersburg, 1815, tom. v. p. 603. 

believe that they are both of the same | “* 'I’he mounted ‘Koch’ skeleton in 

cranium; fig. 10 rej)re8cnting the front I the National Coll(‘ction, presents the fol- 
aspect, drawn to a scale of one-twelfth, , lowing vortebne : 7 cervical, 19 dorsal, 
and fig. 2, the basal aspict on a scale of 1 4 lumbar, 3 sacral, and 19 pairs of ribs, 
one-fitteenth. In the latter, the intiT- It was constructed according to this for- 
maxillary bones are necessarily fore- | mula, but the careful observations of 
shortened, from the position in which j Dr. Warren, upon materials of wollcsta- 
the skull has been placed, causing a do- blished autln nticity, indicate the follow- 
ceptive appearance of short tusk-sheaths, ing numbers: 7 cervical, 20 dorsal, 3 
Of the Mammoth-carcases wdiich, lumbar, 5 sacral, and 20 pairs of ribs, 
according to the statement of Midden- (Warren, G/>. p. 25). The lumbar 
uorf, have subst qucntly been discovered region appears to be built up of bones of 
in Siberia, no ostcological account, so difierent individuals, 
far as I am aware, has been imblislicd. 
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examined it, in company with Professor Brandt, and states 
that the ribs and other parts are restorations made of deal. 
He sums up his account thus : ‘ The head, with much of the 
skin hanging upon it, some cervical vertebrae, a whole fore 
leg, and more than one foot are, we believe, the genuine 
Adams-Mammoth.’ * There is therefore, as yet, no trust- 
worthy evidence to show that the Mammoth had only 
eighteen dorsal vertebrae and ribs ; every presumption is in 
favour of its having had at least nineteen. 

Next, as to the number of dorsal vertebrae in the Indian 
Elei)hant. — Skeletons, reputed to be Indian, abound every- 
where, but strange to say, authentic materials for settling 
this part of the question are rare, in consequence of the 
particulars respecting their origin not having been carefully 
recorded. Until lately, no one doubted that they all belonged 
to the same species, and the precise locality from which they 
came was considered to be unimportant. 

Prof. Schlegel states that the Sumatran Elephant has 
constantly 20 dorsal vertebne and 20 pairs of ribs. That 
this number does occur in the Ceylon animal also is placed 
beyond question by the careful dissection of a great ana- 
tomist, Peter Camper,^ and by the observations of Cuvier 
and De Blainville upon the skeletons of two known Ceylon 
Elephants brought from Holland to Paris in 1795. The 
distinguished Dutch zoologist further states, that all the 
Indian Elephants which he had examined had, without ex- 
ception, only 19 dorsal vertebrae and 19 pairs of ribs. That 
this is occasionally or even frequently the case is beyond doubt, 
from the corroborative evidence of Patrick Blair, Meckel, 
Warren, and others. For, as remarked by Camper, it is highly 
improbable that a dorsal vertebra should have disappeared 
in macerating the bones, preparatory to sotting them up. 
But it is by no means equally certain that the number is 
constantly limited, in the Indian form, to nineteen. Prof. 
Schlegel cites the case of the Duvaucel skeleton, forwarded 
from Bengal to Paris, in which there are twenty dorsal 
vertebne.^ But he tries to get over the difficulty of this 
exceptional case by the hypothesis that the live animal may 


* ‘ Three Cities of Russia,’ vol. ii. p. i 
222. I am indebted to Ur. J. E. Gray i 
for a knowledge of this passage; but ^ 
there arc good grounds to belii ve that , 
the stattJineiit is unintentionally over- ' 
charged by an astronomer, giving an j 
opinion on a question of comparative I 
anatomy. For Tilesius, whoso account, I 
however defective, shows no signs of 
partiality to Adams, but the rc'verse, 
enumerates the parts that have been re- 


st ored in wood and gypsum ; and, ns re- 
gards the vertebrae, ho WTites : ‘ Verte- 
biae omnes gonuinse ossoae, ideoque car- 
tilngine exsiccato inter omnem vertebram 
instructse, rolmstiores Ele])hantinis.’ 
((^>. citat. p. 604.) The vertebrae, ex- 
cepting those of the tail,WTre less liable 
to be separated than any other part of 
the sktleton. 

* ‘ Anat. d’un Elephant MAle,’ p. 63. 

* Nat. Hist. Review', ii. p. 74. 
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have been imported from Ceylon into Bengal. I will men- 
tion in the seqnel the reasons, founded upon many years’ 
residence there, why I consider the assumption to be in the 
highest degree improbable. It is rare to find the skeleton of 
an Asiatic Elephant in England, the pedigree of which is so 
well authenticated as to be beyond conjectures of this kind. 
But there is one in London, the antecedents of which are well 
known, being the skeleton of the celebrated male Elephant, 
^ Choonee,^ preserved in the Museum of the College of Sur- 
geons. The young animal was imported from Bengal in the 
year 1810, on board the E. I. C. ship ^ Astell,’ by Captain 
Hay ; ' and in 1826 it was shot, in the menagerie at Exeter 
Exchange, in consequence of its violence from sexual ex- 
citement. It bore an Indian name, ^ Choonee,’ and on the 
occasion of its slaughter it obeyed the word of command to 
lie down given to it by its English keeper, in the language 
of Hindustan. All the antecedents are here consistent in 
proof that the animal was of a Bengal stock. I have exa- 
mined the skeleton closely, and find that it has 7 cervical, 
20 dorsal, 8 lumbar, 4 sacral vertebra^ and 20 pairs of ribs. 
The last pair have been lost, or omitted in mounting the 
skeleton. The twentieth dorsal vertebra presents costal ar- 
ticular cups, which are unsymmetrical and small : that on 
the right side not much exceeding the size of a silver six- 
pence. But the vertebra is distinctly present. This case, 
coupled with the Duvaucel skeleton in the ‘ Jardin des 
Plantes,’ seems to establish, without searching for others, 
that the Continental Elephant of Northern India varies in 
the number of its dorsal vertebim from 19 to 20, as the 
African varies from 20 to 21.^ 

The hypothesis entertained by Professor Schlegel, upon 
the statement of Diard, that Ceylon Elej)hants are frequently 
imported into Bengal is, I am satisfied, untenable. Under 
the pressure of the Great Mutiny of 1 858, the Indian Govern- 
ment brought Elephants by sea from Pegu and the adjoining 
Tenasserim provinces to Calcutta., but none from Ceylon. 
The occurrence up to that time was so rare there that the 

* Griffith’s ‘Animal Kingdom/ vol. ence founded upon it, that the ‘ Mastc- 

iii. p. 348; and Hone’s ‘ Ever^'-Day dons form not a diverging, but a parallel 
Book. &c.’ Vol. ii. p. 322. series with the Elephants.’ The Indian 

* The ingenious view advanced by fossil species, which have been ranged 
Prof. ►Schlegel n^garding the inverse re- under the designation of StegodoTiy esta- 
lation between the number of himm<sBm blish, through their molar teeth, a mani- 
the molars and the number of dorsal fest and nearly unbroken passage from 
vertebra* in the different species {supra ^ the Mastodons into the true Elephants, 
p. 263), does not app<*ar to be tenable [Vide Quart. Joum. Geol. Society, 1857, 
against the evidence adduced above, of \o1.xiii. p. 314, and antea,])}). 9 and 82. 
the numerical variability in th«) living — Ed.J 

species. Nor can 1 assent to the inter- 
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debarcation of the animals, slung through the air, was 
figured in the ‘Illustrated London News^ of the day as a 
remarkable event. Young Elephants are, I believe, never 
imported from Ceylon to Calcutta;* and ‘Choonee’ was ex- 
ported thence as a very young animal. Ceylon Elephants 
are exported to the adjoining peninsula ; but they are com- 
monly reserved for the priests of the pagodas, for the chiefs 
of Southern India, and for the commissariat demands of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies. I doubt if the Ceylon 
Elephant could endure the winter cold of the North-Western 
provinces, exposed in the open air. I have been on the back 
of an indigenous Elephant, in the* valley of Deyra, in the 
North-Western provinces, which is constantly resorted to 
by herds of the wild animal, when the thermometer stood 
before sunrise at 22® Fahr. ; and Sir Andrew Waugh informs 
me that during the measurement of the base-line for the 
Trigonometrical Survey, in Chuch, the temperature fell to 1 5® 
Fahr., with Elephants in the camp, exposed to the open air. 

On a review, therefore, of the whole case, the evidence in 
every aspect appears to fail in showing that the Elephant of 
Ceylon and Sumatra is of species distinct from the Conti- 
nental Indian form. Having had opportunities of observing 
the animal along a range of habitat, which rarely fall to the 
lot of a single naturalist, I have felt called upon to express 
an opinion on the moot question. These embraced a resi- 
dence during many years at Suharunpoor, in lat. 30®, near 
the extreme northern range of the species, close to jungles 
where wild Elephants abound, and which my duties led me 
frequently to explore. In 1832, 1 was present at the ‘ Koom,’ 
or great Religious Pair, which takes place at Hurdwar, on 
the Ganges, after each cycle of twelve years.® Vast multi- 
tudes of devotees, and others of all ranks and castes and of 
both sexes assemble there from the most remote parts of 
India and the surrounding countries, all the wealthiest 
classes bringing Elephants with them.® On that occasion I 

* Mr. Blyth, in n lato nnnibor of the Madnis nnd Bengal, showing the vast 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- number of Eli'pluints occurring in the 
gal,’ received since the above remarks forests of the Trans-Oangetic provinces, 
were made, confirms the statement. By a and the adjoining districts of Siam, 
return received from the Military Com- i {Op. af. 1862, No. ii. p. 174.) 
missariat Office, at Calcutta, it apiiears | ‘Kumbha Mela.^ Uuodeconnial, 
that 826 Elephants were imported there, when Jupiter is in Aquarius, and tho 
from Moulmein and Rangoon, in the suii entering into Aries, (r2</«Raper. 
years 1857 to 1859. ‘No Elephants,’ Asiat. Research. Vol. xi. p. 466.) 
it is added, ‘ wore received at Calcutta * General Hardwick, who was pre- 
fmm Ceylon.’ A communication from sent at tho‘Kooin’ Fair of 1796, esti- 
Col. Phayre mentions that in the seven- mates the number of human beings then 
teen months, from Dec. 1867 to April assembled to have exceeded two and a 
1869, no fewer tlian 1,034 Elephants j half millions! doubtless an exaggeration, 
were shipped from the same ports to | Five hundred devotees of one sect were 
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endeavoured, tlirougli the native oflScers connected with the 
administration of the Fair, to ascertain the number of Ele- 
phants then crowded within a small area, and the return 
made was about eleven hundred, derived from all parts of 
India, the majority of which passed under my eye. I have 
seen the Elephants of Pegu and Siam in the forests of the 
Tenasserim provinces, and the Ceylon Elephant in its native 
island. The only geographical forms of the Asiatic species 
which I have not examined alive are those of Cochin-China, 
Borneo, and Sumatra. The result of this range of observa- 
tion, combined with long osteological study, has been to 
establish the conviction in my mind that there is but a 
single species of Asiatic Elephant at present known, mo- 
dified, doubtless, according to his more noi*thern or southern 
habitat, but not to an extent exceeding that of a slight 
geographical variety. 

It is the more necessary that the subject should be tho- 
roughly investigated, since u])on the hasty assumption that 
the Elephants of Ceylon and Sumatra belong to a distinct 
species, a speculation has been put forward which seeks to 
explain it by means of a former dh’ect continuity of land 
between the two islands.^ But the inferences of physical 
geography and of geology are alike opposed to the conjecture. 
The range of low hills which forms the spine of the Malay 
Peninsula, and which is separated by a narrow interval only 
from the Islands of the Archipelago, can be traced north, 
increasing in height and development till it joins on witli 
the Himalayahs ; while Ceylon, as has often been remarked, 
presents all the physical characters of being a sev('red poriion 
of the distinct mountain- system of the Western Ghats. With 
certain exceptions, the Mammalian fauna, as a general rule, 
confirms this view, as do also recent investigations on the 
Flora of the mountainous regions of the adjoining Indian 
Peninsula, near its extremity. That a connection formerly, 
and at no very remote epoch, existed between the Malay 
Archipelago and the continuous main land, is clearly indi- 
cated by the species of the large Mammalia common to both, 
including Ithmoceros Humatranus, li. Sondaicus^ Bos SondaicuSy 

killed in an affray by tho Sikhs I do and Tnnjoro, &c., from the necessity of 
not vouch for the accuracy of tin num- taking a cortege of Elojihants with llicm, 
her of Elephants nportwl to me, on when they attend the Koom Edir in 
tho occasion above nferred to, but I future. (Hardwick, Op. cit. vol vi. p. 
believe it to have been under the truth, .312) During the ‘Koom’ of 1760, 
rather than above it 1 mention this, eighteen thousand Bairagis (Fakirs of one 
the more especially, MS proliahly no such sect) are said to have been slaughtered 
aHSomblage of P.lcphant swill ever again by the Gosains, another sect. (Op. cit. 
be seen at Hurd war. Tho facilitus of vol. xi. p. 466.) 

railway travelling will relievo the Princes * Tenuent. ‘Nat. History of Ceylott,’ 

of Southern India, such as Travancoro 1861, pp 61-67. 
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Tapirus MalayannSy Styloceros Muntjac^ Nosmorhmdns 8wmi- 
tremis, JJrsibs Malayamis^ &c., the majority of which range as 
far north as Pegu, or further.' That the Indian Elephant 
should have participated in the same common range is thus 
relieved from any plea of improbability ; while the specula- 
tion that Sumatra was in direct continuity with Ceylon 
within the period of the existing fauna is beset with insur- 
mountable difficulties. In the view here taken it is also 
needless, since the species may have spread southwards from 
a common centre, on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, and on 
its eastern shore into the promontory which formerly forked 
the Indian Ocean. The speculation here controverted 
appears to rest upon grounds as fallacious as those which led 
De Blainville, mainly upon spurious Proboscidean evidence, 
to conjecture that Australia was formerly a dependency of 
the American continent.^ 

§ 10 . Asserted Occurrence op Mastodon in Australia. 

Next to the EquidiVj the Proboscideans are among the 
most cosmopolitan and widely distributed of Ungulate Mam- 
malia. Duudherlum o(*curs alike in the Miocene deposits of 
India and Europe; while species of Mastodon and Elephant, 
extinct or living, have been found over the whole surface of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in both divisions of the 
American Ooiitinent. On the other hand, as has often been 
remarked before, Australia has a living fauna, so low and 
backward in the scale of organization, that it has struck 
those who have reflected on it in the light of being an 
arrested fragment of an older world, in which progress was 
suspended, whilst in the other continents it was being 
steadily sustained by the appearance of higher and higher 
forms. With the exception of the Dingo, which is believed 
to have accompanied man,^ and of a certain number of in- 
digenous Rats, the existing mammalian fauna of Australia 
is exclusively restricted to marsupial forms. The extinct 
fauna, which has been so ably investigated by Professor 
Owen, so far as it goes, bears the same character. The 


Cantor, ‘ Joiim. Asiut. Soo. of Bon- | 
gal,’ 1846, rol. xv. p. 275, 

” Obteographie : ‘Dinothcrium:’ 

50. 

Prof. McCoy, in a recent comparison 
between the ancient and modern natural 
history of Victoria, states that ho liad ' 
identified remains of the Cams Dingo in 
the bone-cavorub lately opened beneath 
the basalt -flows at Mount Maccdon. 
They wei’e found absociatod with those of 


Macropiis Titan^ and of recent species 
of Ht/p^iiri/Ninus and Htfdromys. He 
infdTS from this and other arguments 
that the Dingo is an indigenous animal. 
But there is no evidence that man may 
not have then been an inhabitant of 
Australia, and the Dinqo introduced 
along with him. The latter still stands 
out, a symbol of isolation (Annals and 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. 1802, 3d Ser. vul. 
ix. pp. 115, 147). 
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colossal Diprotodon and Nototherium, with the carnivorous 
Thylacoleo^ have died out, and the giant Kangaroos, &c., 
have dwindled down into their smaU-sized living representa- 
tives. But except in bulk and in the extinction of certain 
types, there is no indication that the modem fauna has 
degenerated from a higher to a lower grade of organization. 
To this general rule there is only one asserted exception, 
which, however, is of a very important order, being the so- 
called Mastodon Australis of Prof. Owen. I have long enter- 
tained doubts regarding the authenticity of the solitary molar 
tooth, upon which the conclusion mainly rests. These I have 
already advanced in an abridged form ; * but as the assertion 
has since then been repeated by its author, it is full time 
that the case should be either established or confuted, more 
especially as the asserted exception, coming forth under the 
authority of so eminent a name, has been commonly adopted 
by palaeontologists. 

In 1843 Professor Owen published the description and 
figure of a fossil femur of large size, discovered by Sir 
Thomas L. Mitchell in Darling Downs, SW. of Moreton 
Bay, in Australia.^ It was compared with the corresp.onding 
bone of Mastodon gigantom^ and inferred to be of a Masto- 
dontoid quadruped. But a perfect femur of Diprotodon 
Australisy acquired within the last few years for the British 
Museum, along with an entire cranium and other fine 
remains, places it beyond doubt that the Darling Downs 
specimen, now preserved in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, is of the Marsupial Diprotodon, and not of any 
Proboscidean form. 

In the following year (1844), the same author published a 
figure and description of ‘ a fossil molar tooth of a Mastodon 
discovered by Count Strzlccki in Australia,’ which he pro- 
visionally named if. Australis \ and he describes it as bearing 
a close resemblance to the molars of if. angustidens of 
Europe.® In his report ‘ On the Fossil Mammalia of Austra- 
lia,’ communicated to the British Association in 1844, the 
following paragraph occurs : 

‘ I cannot conclude, without adverting to the singular excep- 
tion which the Mastodon forms to the continental localization, 
not only of existing but of Pliocene and Post-Pliocene extinct 
genera of mammalia above briefly dwelt upon. The solitary 
character of the exception helps rather to establish the 
generalization, at least I know of no other extinct genus of 
mammal which was so cosmopolitan as the Mastodon. It 


* Quarterly Joum. Geo. Soc. vol. xiii. i 
p. 319, Synop. Table. [See also rol. i. 


^ * Annals and Mag. of Nat. History, 
Now .Sor. vol. xi. p. 8, fig. 1. 
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was represented by species for tbe most part very closely 
allied, if actually distinct, in Europe, in Asia, in North and 
South America, and in Australia ; it is the only aboriginal 
genus of quadruped in that continent which was represented 
by other species in other parts of the world.’ ‘ ' Here is an 
exception, the importance of which, if* sound, can hardly be 
overrated, in reference to the laws which governed the dis- 
tribution of the extinct mammalia of the Australian con- 
tinent. The identification upon which it rests has not yet 
been withdrawn, so far as I am aware, by the author ; and 
in his inaugural address to the British Association at Leeds, 
he re-affirjns it twice, in the remarks upon the geographical 
distribution of animals.^ As Professor Owen has not pub- 
lished others, it is presumed that the evidences there referred 
to are derived either from the remains received from Sir T. 
L. Mitchell, or from the molar tooth brought by Count 
Strzlecki. The former being of Diprotodon, the onus pro- 
haridi now rests with the latter, which, also, is preserved in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons. The specimen 
consists of a very perfect and intact germ of a back molar. 
The enamel-sh(‘ll is conqdetely formed, but the 2>u]p-nucleus 
had only been jjartiahy calcified, so that the ivory is limited 
to a thin layer below tbe enamel, uj)on which the re- 
entering angles of the transverse ridges are distinctly visible 
underneath. No part of ihe ivor}’^ base, or fangs, liad been 
formed, nor is any trace of cement visible uj)on the crown- 
surface. The si)ecimen is entire, with the exception of a 
slight fracture at the top of the inner tubercle of the front 
ridge, which is decuiiTeiit to the base in a vertical fissure of 
old date, being filled uj) with matrix. The tooth is the 
2)eiiultimate true molar (m. 2 ) of the lower jaw, left side ; 
the crown is com 23 osed of thw^e veiy distinct transverse 
ridges, divided in the loiigitiidiiial direction by a distinct 
bi2^artient fissure iiito an outer and inner division, each 
com2)osed of a 2>air of high and obtusely conical thick points. 
The outer division of each ridge throws out, both in 
front and behind, a solitary outlying tubercle, attaining a 
lower elevation than the principal 2^oints. These tubercles 
of the contiguous ridges arc connate, so as to form a 
bridge connecting each outer 2>air of mammilla) and block- 

* British Assooiation Report, 1844, ‘In tho formation of these recent 

pp. 223, 239. tertiary periods, and in tho limestone 

* ‘ I liave joctived evidences of Ele- caveriiB of Australia, abundance of 

phantine spt*eies from Cliina and Aus- Mamm.dian fossils have been found, 
tralia, proving tho Proboscidean I’achy- and, with tho exception of the single 
dernis to have be(*n the most cosmopolitan tooth of a Mastodon, every one of Uiein 
of hoofed (puidrutxjds.’ (Brit. Assoc, has proved to be marsupial species.* 
ReiK^rt, 1858, Address, p. Ixxxvi.) (Idc?n, p. Ixxxviii.) 
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ing up that part of the valley which lies between them, 
while the inner pair of points, belonging to each ridge, 
is free from accessory tubercles, thus leaving the portion of 
the divided valleys between the inner points open. A small 
anterior talon, running outwards, descends around the base 
of the outer tubercle of the front ridge, and a larger posterior 
talon, composed of two or three tubercles, is appended to the 
posterior end of the outer division of the last ridge, but free 
from any connection with the inner division of the same 
ridge. The tooth, therefore, belongs to the sub-genus Trilo- 
phodon^ and to that section of it which may be characterized 
by ^ Colliculi ohtusiy valliculm interruptcej* The necessary 
consequence of the form of the crown, as above described, is 
that in the progress of wear, when the ridges are ground 
down, the outer pair of points with its outlying appendages 
must yield a trefoil or complex pattern to the disc of 
abrasion ; while the inner pair, being simple, would yield an 
elliptical and transverse disc, free from any complication. 
This is the character which distinguishes Mastodon Andium 
from Mastodo7i JIumholdtii. As these species are but imper- 
fectly known in England, and one of them still more imper- 
fectly represented by specimens, a few remarks upon them 
may not be considered out of place on the present occasion. 
Although these names were vnguely imposed by Cuvier, we 
are indebted to Lamillard ' for the first accurate definition of 
their distinctive characters, which has been confirmed by 
Gervais, from the fine series of remains brought by Weddell 
from Bolivia.^ Both belong to the subgenus Trilophodon. In 
M. Humboldt li, both the inner and the outer divisions of 
each ridge are flanked by outlying tubt^rcles, so that the 
valleys are blocked up, and the mammilla) being channelled 
vertically, a very complex pattern is yielded by the discs of 
wear ; two trefoils arc produced, sei)arated by a cleft, some- 
what as in the molars of Hippopotamus^ or, as it has been 
happily expressed by Gervais, ‘ Deux figures en trefle adossees 
par leur base.’ ^ The valleys are covered with a thick coat 
of cement, and the lower jaw is destitute of an incisive 
beak. In M. Andium there is but a single trefoil, accom- 
panied by an elliptical transverse disc to each ridge, the 
valleys are sparingly invested with cement, and the symphy- 
sis of the lower jaw is produced into a long massive and 
deflected incisive beak, as in Mastodon angustidens. This 
beak, as shown by the young animal, is figured by Laurillard 
in d’Orbigny’s ‘ Voyage ; ’ and I have seen at Geneva the cast 

* Alcide d’Orbif^y’e ‘Voyage dans Fossiles de I’Am^rique M6ridionale.* Ex- 
TAm^r M6ridion.,^ G6ol. p. 144, Pl«. x. p^dition de Castclnau, 1866, p. 14, 
and xi. ; and Diet. Univers. d’Hist. PI. v. 

Natur. tom. viii. p. 30. Op. cit, p. 18. 

* ‘Eechorch. but le« Mammif&ros 
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of it, as presented by the adult animal. The specimen was 
brought by M. H. de Saussure from Mexico {cmtea^ p. 226), 
and the beak in this case bore the base of a very large 
incisor on one side.^ Mastodon Humholdtii is foimd in Co- 
lombia, Buenos Ayres, and Brazil : M. Andiitm, chiefly in 
Chili, Bolivia, and Peru ; the valley of Tarija, in particular, 
abounds in remains of this species. The reputed Australian 
molar agrees so closely with specimens of M, Andium, 
brought by Weddell from Tarija, which 1 have studied in 
the Palaeontological Gallery of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, that I have failed to detect any sufficient character by 
which to distinguish them.^ They agree also in mineral 
condition, and in the dark brown glossy colour of the enamel, 
where denuded of matrix. 

As regards the history of the reputed Australian specimen, 
unfortunately it was not seen in situ by Count Strzlecki. 
That enterprising traveller, whose explorations embraced 
North and South America, Australia, the Javanese Islands, 
&c., states that he ^ bought it from a native at Boree, the 
sheep-station of Captain Ryan, through the agency of the 
overseer of that station. The native, in giving the bone, 
stated that similar ones, and larger still, might be got 
fux'ther in the interior ; but that, owing to the hostility of a 
iribe upon whose groiuids the bones are found, it was im- 
possible for him to venture in that time in search for more,* 
&c.® The account given in Professor Owen’s paper differs 
in some resixocts : being io the effect, that the specimen was 
brought by a native to Count Strzlecki when exploring the 
ossiferous caves of Wellington Valley; ^ and that the native 


* Laurillj ml inferred from d’Orl>ip:ny’s 
figure, that, although the heakM'as elon- 
gated, from its tenuity tliore were no 
ineisors to tlie loT^cr jawin tliis instance; 
or that, if ever present, they were rudi- 
mentary, and Inul hcimslmd early in life. 
In the s])ecimcn figured hy Dr. Wjmian, 
showing the lower jaw of an adolescent 
animal, the syni])iiysiM ia somewhat 
elongat(‘d, Init hlunt, and there is no ap- 
)*earance of its having held incisoi’s. The 
possoMsion of mandibular incisors may 
have boon a sexual distinct ion. (United 
States’ Australian Expedition, PI. xii. 
figs. 1 and 2.) 

“ On the occasion where I first ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the reputed 
Aiistmlian Mastodon, I was led to 
identify it with M. BrnnholdtUy instead 
of M. Andium {vide Quart. Journ. Oool. 
Soc. 1857» vol. xiii. Synoptical table, 


p. 319*). On the same occasion {op. cit. 
)). 31 3t) I called attention to the ex- 
ceptional character of certain specimens 
of M. And mm ^ as if hi'sitating between 
Titralophodon and Trdophodon. I be- 
lieve the species will prove to belong to 
the latter group. (As early as 1846, 
Dr. F. pointed out that the tooth of the 
so-called Mastodon Australis did *not 
fimiish characters sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from M, And'mm^ See vol. i. 
p. 106 . — Ed.] 

* Strzlecki, ‘Physical Description of 
Now South Wales,’ &c., 1846, p. 312. 

^ Boree Creek, an affluent of the 
Lachlan River, is in the Asliburnham 
District, north of Canobalas Mountain ; 
while Wellington Valley is op the 
Mac(]^uario River, an affluent of the 
Darling. A considerable tract intervenes. 


* Antea^ p. 14 . — [Ed.] 


t Antea^ p. 8, note 2 . — [Ed.] 
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stated that it was taken out of a cave further in the interior.* 
But the fossU bones of the ossiferous breccias of that valley 
are covered with a bright coloured ochreous clay, not a trace 
of which is to be seen on the fossil molar, the matrix of 
which is of an entirely different character. Settlements have 
been pushed into the interior since 1848, far beyond Boree 
and Wellington Valley; while the coimtry has been pene- 
trated in various directions by exploratory expeditions. 
Stupendous remains of Diprotodon and Nototheriiim,^ in the 
finest state of p)reservation, have been discovered, and remains 
also of the very remarkable form named Tlnjlacoleo ; but 
during the twenty years which have lapsed, not a trace has 
been detected, so far at least as published accounts go, of 
anything confirming the iufereiuie of an Australian Mas- 
todon. Where remains of the Proboscidea occur they are 
commonly found in abundance ; and the colossal size of the 
bones has led, in all ages and in all countries, to their 
attracting lively attention. The absence of direct testimony 
in the first insiance, the conflicting statements regarding the 
place and conditions of occurrence, the discordance of the 
matrix, and the failure of subsequent confirmatory evidence, 
coupled with the fact of the solitary molar having been 
identified as being of a South American sj)ecies, lay the 
authenticity of the specimen open to grave doubts. If an 
American form, how did this unique inorceau get to Australia 
If Australian, how has the l^laatodon alone, of all the higher 
placental mammals, broken through the bamers of marsuj)ial 
isolation, characteristic of the great southern island ? Of 
the alternatives, there are probably few x>akeontologists who 
will be disp>osed to stn^k for an exj)lanatif)n in the naive con- 
jecture of De Blainville, that Australia, to meet the require- 
ments of the case, was in connection with America within the 
Pliocene period.^ It seems more probable that some un- 
intentional error has got mixed up) with the history of this 
remarkable fossil ; and until further confirmatory evidence is 
adduced, of an unimpeachable character, fiiitli cannot be 
rep)Osed in the reality" of the asserted Australian Mastodon,^ 

* ‘It is partially mineralized ami whieh ho siipffrestcd could not have l>r( 5 n 

cojitcd with the rwldiHh ferruginous ohtaine«l from the Kame locality, and on 
earth, characteristic of tlu' Australian his remonstrauco to this effect, Count 
fossils dihcovered in tho Wellin^ijlon Strzlocki assented to tlu'iroiuiHsion from 
osHiferouH caves hy fSir T. Mitchell/ t he dc.scrilied list. Prof. Morris su^yf^entod 
(Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist., vol. that tho exeoptional speeimens were 
xiv. ]). 27c.) probably of Sonth-Amorican origin. 

* Prof. Morris anthorizos mo to say, ® Tho fact that such n liypothcsis 
that when examining the Pala^ozoie was advanced shows tho rosponsilulity 
fossils, brought home liy Count St rzlecki, iiivolvod in tho ]mblication ot \\\{i data 
from Australia, of whieli he gavo an which gave rise to it. 

account, he found certain specimens * Since the ahovo remarks wore written 
accidentally mixed up with a series Professor Owen again brought forward 
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§ XI. Food op Living and Extinct Elephants. 

The alimentary habits of the Asiatic Elephant, in the wild 
and subjugated state, have been so carefully observed, that 
there is, perhaps, no other pachyderm with which, in this 
respect, we are better acquainted. But the same cannot be 
said of the African species; the details of the vegetable 
matters which constitute his staple food are only known in 
a very general way, although it is certain, from the difference 
of the vegetation of Southern Africa, where he now exists in 
great force, and of Northern and Western Africa, near the 
foot of the Atlas, where he abounded within the historical 
period, that his food must vary within a considerable range 
of species. The teeth of the Asiatic and African Elephants 
are so differently modified, and the trees on which they 
browse are so distinct, that the Asiatic species would pro- 
bably be distressed for food, where the African finds it in 
abundance, and vice verm. Both are represented in the fossil 
state by species having molars constructed more or less after 
the patterns respectively ^deldcd by them, and I pro])ose to 
consider how far our knowledge of the former will assist us 
in speculating r(‘garditig the alimentary habits of the latter. 

(^/.) Food of the Indiav TJIephnnt , — The ^ Sal,’ or ‘Tarai’ 
Forests, wliicli str(‘tch at the foot of fhe TIimalayahs, from 
lat. JiO®, where the (langes and Jumna escape from the moun- 
tains, to the Brahmapootra, embracing a range of several 
hundred miles, are Ikw selected fo furnish the chief illus- 
trations which T have to adduce. They everywhere abomid 
with Elephants, southwards from lat. 30°, which may be 
regarded as the extreme north(‘m limit of the habitat of 
the species at the present day. Forests ^wsenting similar 
physical characters extend along the continuation of the 
same range, through Sylhet, Chittagong, Arracan, Pegu, 
and the Tenasserini provinces, to the point of the Malay 
Peninsula; they become more and more trox^ical in their 
vegetation, and, as a general rule, the Elephants improve in 
size, form, and vigour, according to their more southern 
habitat. 

The Sal Forests are densely covered with arboreous forms 
belonging chiefly to the following Dicotyledonous genera : — 

tho enpe of the Australijm Mastodon, as lie frankly ahandoned it, in consequence 
a proof of tho roniarkahlo geopfra])hical of the doubts then urpod rcpfartlin^r it« 
distribution of tho Probo&cidea, in a authonlieity. As tho assorted fact has 
communication which lio delivered to taken deep root in systematic works, it 
tho llritish Association at Cambridge, is still necessary that the refutation 
on Oct. 4, entitled, ‘ On a tooth of horo embodied shoidd appear in tho 
Mastodon from the Tertiary marls near records of Science. ( Vide ‘ Parthenon,’ 
Shanghai.’ In the sub«oquent discussion, Oct. 11, 1862, p. 764.) 
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Vaticay Pentaptera, Termmaliay Conocarpusy Casearixty DaU 
hergiay Cedrelay Buchannaniay SemecarpuSy Boswell iay SpondiaSy 
Odinay Oanrugay Ccbtharioca/rpuSy Bauhiniay Butea, Erytlirinay 
Acaciay Rohiniay Moringay Kydiay Sterculia, BombaXy Ghrewiay 
Murray ay Olycosmisy Citrus y NaudeOy Hymenodictyony Ronde- 
letiay SchreherOy Eugmiay Careyay TJlmuSy Omelinay Premnay 
Emhlicay Rdttleray BriedtUay Ehretiay Tetrantlieray CordiOy 
WrighUayHolarrherayAntidesmay Putranjivay Trophisy Cochlo-- 
spermurriy Batisy DiospyroSy Bassiay Morusy Ficus, &c. 

But of the large number of species belonging to these 
genera, a very small percentage only of the aggregate mass 
of forms enters into the food of the Indian Elephant ; the 
reason of this being, that some of the species, such as the 
‘ Sal ^ {Vatica robmta) and other predominating trees, which 
extend for miles nearly to the exclusion of other trees, con- 
tribute nothing to the aliment of the animal. In fact, the 
range of his arboreous selection is restricted within a narrow 
circle, and mainly to the foliage and branches of trees that 
aboimd in milky juice which is not acrid, belonging to the 
families of the Morea\ Artocarpea , and SapotaceWy such as 
species of Ficus, Bails, AriocarpuSyBassia , and Mlmnsops.^ Of 
these, by far the greater part of his staple food is derived 
from the colossal fig-trees which abound in the forests of 
India; such as Ficus ludica, the ^ Bur,’ or Banyan-tree ; F. 
religiosa, ‘ Peepul,’ or ‘ Bodhi-drooma ’ (Tree of knowledge) ; 
F. venosa, ^ Pilkhun ’ ; F. cord {folia, ^ Gujeena,’ or ^ Assoud 
F, glomeraia, ‘ Goolur ’ ; F. Tsida, ‘Kuth-bur’; and in 
Assam, Ficus elastica, or the ^ India-mbber tree,’ besides 
other more southern species of similar habit and properties. 
The strong partiality of the Elephant for those trees is so 
well known to the natives, that the ‘ Obeesf or Pit- falls, for 
entrapping the animal are invariably constnicted in their 
neighbourhood, and many of their old Sanscrit names con- 
nect them specially with the Elephant.^ He tears down their 
branches, and crunches the twigs and leaves, stripping off 
the lactiferous bark of the larger boughs. The Elephant of 
the ^ Sal’ Forests also derives occasional food from the foliage 
and fruit of Artocarpus Lalcoocha, ^Dhao ’ ; Batis aarantiaca, 

‘ Puneeala’ ; Bassia lafifolia, ^ Muhowa ’ ; and among others 
from the fimit of Feronia Elephanturn, ^Kuth-bel’; AEgh 
marmelosy ‘Bael’ ; Biospyros fomentosa, ‘Teindoo ’ ; and in the 
Southern forests, from the huge induviated fruits of certain 
species of Billmia, &c. Of aliment derived from the roots of 

* Also Mmm ferna (Nat Ord, ‘ Gujabhiin/ and ‘ Gujbhukfthuk ’ ; all 

Clu&iaeea), on the authonty of Tennent’s hi ing to f ht t ffect of ‘ food of Elopluints.’ 
Nat. Hist of Ceylon, p. 230 {Vide Madden, Joiim, Asiat. Soc, Beng., 

* ‘ Nagbhundoo,' ‘ KooEj^rafehim * , toL xvii. p. 380.) 
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Dicotyledonous trees and skrubs, such as the African Ele- 
phant is said to affect, I know of but one form in the ‘ Sal 
Forests’ which the Indian species is known to touch, namely, 
the huge tuberous dilatation of the ligneous root of the 
Scandent, Puera/iria tuberom^ ^ Sural.’ The fhiticose and 
herbaceous Dicotyledons, the foliage and stems of which 
may enter into his occasional food, I do not attempt to 
enumerate. 

Among the monocotyledonous families, a very large portion 
of his habitual fare is derived from the Graminem^ and more 
sparingly from Palms ; of the former, he luxuriates on the 
young shoots and tender foliage of various species of Bam- 
boo, which occur in vast abundance, together with the fleshy 
albuminous fruit of Beesha Jlheedit, found in the southern 
forests. The ‘jhils,’ or swamps, to which he resorts, are 
sheeted with the gigantic reeds of Arundo IcurJca, ^Nul,’ the 
young culms of which, together with the stems and leaves of 
Typhi FAephantina, ^ Patela,’ at certain seasons, constitute a 
favourite food of the Indian Elephant. The open glades and 
prairie lands are covered with species of Saccharum^ form- 
ing what is called ^ Grass Jungle,’ composed chiefly of 8* 
spontaneum, ^ Kas,’ interspersed with 8. fuscum^ ‘ Tat,’ 8. 
8ara^ ^ 8ur'kura^'^ or ‘Moonj,’ 8. eralfatimy ^Suroo,’ &c. 
Clumps of these grasses are twisted u]) by his trunk, in his 
journeys to and from the forests ; they are beaten against 
his legs to free the roois from sand, and then subjected to 
mastication. The sand which still adheres to these grasses, 
together with the large quantity of silica contained in the 
leaves and culms of Hacchantm spov tune urn, the most cha- 
racteristic species of the grass jungle, performs an important 
duty in the economy of wear of the Elephant’s molar teeth.' 
Palms, which are stated to occupy the first rank in the 
favourite food of the animals in Ceylon,^ are represented in 
the ‘ Sal ’ Forests by species wliich either do not, or hardly 
at all contribute to it : being limited to Calamus lioylei, 
Fhoenijo acaulisy and Harina ohlouglfolia. But in the more 
southern forests they are replaced by various genera and 
species, the tender and farinaceous leading shoot of which, 
as in Ceylon, is eagerly eaten by the Elephant. But com- 
pared with the wild fig-trees, bamboos, and other grasses, 
they constitute a subordinate part only of the food of the 
wild animal. When he makes a raid into cultivated tracts 

* Tho excessive abundance of silica in ment is rounded off, as I hav^ repeatedly 
the culms and leave s of 8. i>pontaneum witnessed. 

is practicaUy shown when it is attempted * Tennent, Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 

to mow it with an English scythe. After 230. 
a few sweeps, the edge of the imple- 
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tofOQ tipon tragar oaaei rice fields, plau- 
^ Jiw pmts ; * but these incidents 

mJy mtwndee in his established alimentary habits, 
MM dung in the wild state commonly presents a large pro- 
MiHaon of contused and undigested woody fibre, in a stringy 
wxm, *mixed up with other vegetable tissues. 

It is difficult to conceive of a mechanism better adapted to 
the duty which they have to perform than is presented by the 
molars of the Indian Elephant. Taking the three true 
molars, which serve during the adult stage of the animal, 
they are composed successively of 12, 16, and 24 ridges. 
Each ridge has the core formed of a high wedge-shaped plate 
of ivory ; a continuous plate of enamel is closely folded over 
these wedges, which are confluent at their base ; and the 
intervals between the ridges are filled up, each with a re- 
versed wedge of cement, which is insinuated between the 
grooves and inequalities of the enamel. Wlien the croAvn is 
in full activity of wear, the penultimate molar, consisting of 
sixteen ridges, presents an unequal triturating surface, com- 
posed of thirty-two plates of enamel, alteniating with sixteen 
thill wedges of ivory and as many of cement, making in all 
sixty-four alternations, disposed wilhin a length of from 
to 9^ inches. The disintegrating and briiisi ig power of th(‘ 
surface is further gv(‘atly augmei ted by tlu» cireumstan(‘e, 
that in the Asiatic Ele])hant th(‘ pl.ites of enamel are folded 
vertically into a number of bold close-set zig-zags, or undu- 
lations, which present a crinq>od (Mloe during wear. If a 
number of these plates wtre brought together, so as to plaee 
their undulations in contact, an appearance would he pro- 
duced analogous on a large scale to the engiiK'-turning of a 
watch-case, arranged in longitudinal lines. The three con- 
stituent materials being of unequal hardness, the cement is 
worn lowest, the enamel highest, and the ivory io a level 
between the two. A constant equilibrium is maintained, in 
the normal state, between the nature of th(» food, the waste 
of the crown-surface, the absoiq)tion of the fangs, the forward 
movement of the body of the tooth, and the replacement of 
the worn-out portion by a succession of fresh plates, pro- 
truded from behind. 

This goes on in the wild state, but no sooner is the animal 
kept in captivity than the balance is upset, and the whole 
mechanism put out of gear. Instead of grass culms and 
leaves charged with silicious crystals, or mechanically mixed 
with sand, and of tough woody fibre and bark, requiring a 
powerful process of trituration to tit them for deglutition. 


* Corso, Aeiat. Researches, vol. iii. p. 229. 
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tlie animal is supplied with concentrated cereal food ^and 
hajj with an admixture of nutritious roots and mashes, or 
green fodder. The consequence is, that the crowns of the 
active molars do not get worn down with sufficient rapidity 
to make way for the tooth forming behind, and abnoni^ or 
morbid results follow : — 

1st. The used sur&ce of the crown, instead of being un- 
equal and terraced, is worn smooth and flat, in some in- 
si^ces even like a slab of polished marble. 

2nd. The uncalcified back portion of the capsule of the 
tooth in action, instead of remaining distinct, becomes, from 
the undue pressure behind, united with the formative capsule 
of the contiguous back tooth, the development of which is 
not retarded, and the two separate molars are fused into one 
unwieldy mass, covered by a continuous shell of cement. A 
fine example of this state is presented by an adolescent cra- 
nium in the Museum of the College of Surgeons (No. 2665, 
Osteol. Cat.), in w^hicjh two molars and apparently part of 
the third in front are united into one ; and the pressure has, 
besides, acted so as to contract the palate, and bring the 
opi)osite molars nearly into contact in front. 

8rd. The anti'rior fangs of the tooth in action are gradu- 
ally absorbed while the con'esponding portion of the crown 
remains unworn and is projected forwards, like a foreign 
body, b('yond the edge of the alveolus. I observed a very 
r(unarkable instance of this morbid condition in the cranium 
of a ‘ Mnkna ’ Elephant, preserved in the Natural History 
Museum at Florence. On the laght side, in this specimen, 
there are three molars in 8lft ( ; the last In germ, the j)onulti- 
mate partly worn, and agglutinated to it in front the ex- 
trud(*d body, without fangs, of the antepenultimate, which is 
projected forwards and upwards across the diastemal inter- 
val, so as actually to i)ress against the palatine floor of the 
maxillary bones. Tn this case the morbid pressure had caused 
the absorption of tlie plate of bone forming the base of the 
sheath of the incisor, which is indicated by a deej) pit, and it 
probably led to the death of the animal, with great torture. 

4th. Tlie capsule of the last molar being constrained for 
room, by the undue resistance in front of it, there is not suffi- 
cient space for the normal arrangement of all the plates as 
they are successively calcified, and the hindermost become 
distorted in position. A fine example of this malformation 
is presented by the last lower molar, fig. 90, of the ‘ British 
Fossil Mammalia.^ ^ The tooth is there described aS being 

* Op. cit. pp. 226 and 233, and Cat. mako the rectification here indicated, 
Fos*.. Mam. 6iq. Coll, of Sur. No. 567, since the figure has been copied by an 
p. 134. It is the more necessaiy to eminent French Paheontologist, on the 
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of the Mammoth, bnt it is in reality a molar, disguised and 
blackened by smoke, of an Asiatic Elephant which had died 
in captiTily. The back plates, in this case, are pressed and 
crowded upwards so as to have become nearly horizontal. 
Similar instances are figured by De Blainyille,^ without his 
having been aware of the nature and cause of ^e distortion. 

The Elephants kept in the menageries in Europe are all, 
more or less, in this morbid condition of the den^ system. 
They are fed on rations composed largely of turnips, carrots, 
mangold-wurzel, and of mashes of boiled rice, bran, sea- 
biscuit, and ch^, &c. The only hard and dry food issued 
to them consists of a truss or two of hay, and the straw used 
for their litter. Ligneous food, such as they partly live upon 
in the wild state, is denied to them, and the results are so 
certain, that one can anywhere point out in a museum the 
molar of an Elephant which has been kept in captivity. For 
obvious reasons, the effects, although still discernible, are 
less pronounced in the molars of Elepliants which have been 
retained in bondage in their native country. 

The bearing of these observations upon the normal condi- 
tion of teeth of the Mammoth, and its inferred alimentary 
habits, will be shown in the sequel. 

(h,) Food of the African Elephant, — The alimentary habits 
of the Indian species are so well known, simply from the 
fact, that being tamed one can observe fi’om his back, in 
beating through his native jungles, everything which he 
selects and all that he passes by. The same close observa- 
tion cannot be applied to the African form, as at the present 
day he is nowhere in his native continent trained for the use 
of man. Our knowledge of his food is, therefore, of a vague 
and general character, being derived from the cursor}^ obser- 
vation of travellers, whose attention was not specially directed 
to the subject. 

The molar teeth of the African Elephant are intermediate, 
in construction and triturating characters, between those of 
the Euelephaniesy or Elephants proper, and the fossil Stego^- 
donfi. They present, in the three intermediate and last 
molars for the ridge- formula, the successive ciphers 7 : 7, 8, 
10; while E, antiquus presents the ciphers 10 : 10, 12, 16, 
and E. primigenius and E, Indicm^ 12 : 12, 16, 24. The 
aggregate of the series of ridges in the first amounts only to 
32 ; in the second to 48 ; and in the two last to 64 ; involving 
a great difference in the triturating mechanism of the teeth. 
In the African form the molars are also shorter, narrower, 

authority of the work, as a charactonstic | PI. xv. fig. 9.) 

specimen of E. prtmigenius, ( Vide M6- ' Ost6ograi)]iio : £l6phant, PI. vii. 

moires Acad. Montpoll., tom. i. p. 423, fig. 6, and PI. x. fig. 6. 
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and of less elevation, than in the Asiatic species. The discs 
of wear,* instead of the narrow transverse bands seen in the 
latter, exhibit the well-known rhomboidal expansion charac- 
teristic of the species. Instead, therefore, of being adapted 
to contose and triturate the branches and twi^ of '^es, they 
are better suited for squeezing and crushing leaves, and suc- 
culent steins or roots. The habits of the animal, as observed 
by travellers, are in accordance with these indications. Be- 
sides browsing on the foliage of the Mimosas and Acacias, 
which abound in Southern Africa, they tear up the trees of 
certain species of these genera by the roots, aided, according 
to Pringle, by their tusk, used as a crow-bar (?), and they 
devour the succulent parts of these roots in the inverted 
trees. ^ Burchell mentions a small species of Prosopis, P. 
Elephantorhiza^ as yielding a favourite food to the Ele- 
phant;* and the succulent ‘Spekboom’ Portulacaria Afra^ 
or ‘ Tree Purslane,’ is noticed by most travellers as yielding 
another. 

That the African Elephant, such as we now see it, for- 
merly extended to the South of Europe, has been put beyond 
question — 1st, by the researches of Lartet upon remains 
found in the neighbourhood of Madrid; ® 2nd, by the remains 
discovered by Baron Anca in the cave of San Teodoro in 
Sicily;^ 3rd, by a molar from Grrotta Santa, near Syracuse, 
described by the Canon Alessi,-^ and identified by myself; 
and lastly, by a molar exhumed by M. Charles Graudin, in 
1858, in a cave near Palermo. The last specimen has lately 
been transmitted to me for examination, and it proves that 
the African Elejfiiant existed in that island as the cotempo- 
rary of the two extinct species of Hippopotamus of the 
Sicilian caves. The reimted cases of molars of the African 
Elei)hant, from the Valley of the Rhine, described by Grold- 
fuss, T believe to be spurious fossils, after having submitted 
them to a careful examination.^ Captain Spratt, R.N., the 
indefatigable exj)lorer of the Hydrography and Geology of 
the Mediterranean, has, as already stated, lately discovered 
in Malta numerous remains of a sui’prisingly small fossil 

* Cited in the * Library of Entertain- ® Nova Act. Acad. Natur. Curios., tom. 

ing Knowledge.’ Menageries, vol. ii. p. x. PI. xliv., and tom. xi. p. 2, PI. 
36. Ivii. tig. 1. ,A speciinon of a reputed 

* Acacia Ek 2 ^haiithia,li\\Tch. ‘Travels fossil molar, of E. Africanvs prheas, m 

in South Africa,’ vol. i. p. 236. Elc- the Museum of Kudolstadt (Schwarz- 
pffa9i torhiza Buroh lid, Benth. burg), direct test imony to the authenticity 

® Comptes Rendus. 22 f6v. 1858. of which was borne by the finder when 
Tom. xlvi. the ease was investigated on the spot by 

^ Bullet. Soc. Q6ol. do France. 2o Sir Charles Lyoll, proved, on examination 
S6r. t. xvii. p. 684. PI. xi. figs. 6 & 6. in London, to be of a recent African 

® Atti doll’ Accad. di Scienz, Natur. Elephant, 
tom. vii. p. 223. 
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Mepliant, of the sub-genus Loxodon, which I have named 
£« Melitenm. 

Of the more ancient European fossil species, E. antiqwus 
is that which most resembles the African Elephant in the 
mesial expansion of the discs of its worn molars. But the 
character is shown in a much less degree, and the great 
difference in the ridge-formula of the two species places 
them in two distinct sub-genera. E, antiqnusy in the series, 
is intermediate between E. Eidicus and E. AfricamiSy but 
more nearly allied to the former. The crowns of its molars 
indicate alimentary habits intermediate between those of the 
two living species. 

(r.) Food of the Mammoth , — In order to estimate the force 
and value of the arguments which have been raised on this 
head, it is necessary to institute a rigorous comparison 
between the mechanical conditions of the molar-crowns of 
the Indian Elephant and of the fossil species. 

The ridge-formula is the same in both, being for the four 
last teeth of the upper jaw 12 : 12, lb, 21. The number of 
ridges in the three first of these is very constant ; the last, 
as already stated, is variable within cei’tain limits, twenty- 
two being the most common number. Taking the penulti- 
mate, as in the case of the Indian Elephant, the worn surface 
of the crown would show sixty-four alternations of luiequally 
hard materials. 

Although agreeing in this essential respect, there are 
important differences in the mechanical dis]>osition of the 
plates. In E, prlynifjf ows the molars are shorter for the 
number of their constituent ridges, and their crowns are 
also, both absolutely and relatively, broader than in the 
Indian species. Tlie altcTiiate successions of cement, enamel, 
and ivory, are therefore more attenuated and more condensed, 
and a larger number of them enter into the surlace of that 
part of the tooth which is in wear. Lartet fixes the number 
of ridges that may be in active use at from twenty to twenty- 
three in a length of about 9^ inches (0-24 met.) ; while in 
the adult Indian Elephant the number of bands in the same 
length is usually about sixteen. But the great difference 
lies in the mechanical properties of the enamel-plates. 
Instead of being thick and robust, with close-set and regular 
undulations, or zig-zags, as in the Indian species, they are 
thin and parallel, the projecting edges running either 
straight across, or if there is a tendency to undulation, it is 
but slight, fine, and inconstant ; occasionally, even, there is 
irregular angular exj)ansion, or flexuosity in the edges of 
discs that are worn low down ; but, as a general rule, the 
plates are straight and free from wavincss. It is this cha- 
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raoter wldcli involves the greater width of the molar-crowns 
in the Mammoth ; if the undulations of the Indian Elephant 
were unfolded, the crown-plates would in that species be as 
broad as in the fossil one. Another difference is, that these 
plates are higher in the Mammoth. In the Texan specimen 
of an upper molar, mentioned above (p. 229), they attain the 
enormous height of nearly eleven inches. 

The triturating surface of the crown in the active molar 
presents another and very significant difference. Instead of 
the terraced inequalities, seen in the molars of E, Golumhi 
and E. Indicus^ as described above, the worn surface in the 
Mammoth is nearly flat ; the enamel-edges rising but a very 
little above the ivory and cement. This is a constant cha- 
racter of Mammoth-molars of all ages and of all regions, 
whether from the pre-glaeial ‘ Forest-bed ’ of the Norfolk 
coast, from the volcanic gravels around Rome, from the 
superficial gravels of England, from the frozen soil at thvi 
mouth of the Lena, from Eschseholtz Bay, from the swamjjs 
of the Ohio, or the j)rairie lands of Texas. In fact, the 
normal condition of the molar-crown of the Mammoth 
resembles that of the Indian Elei)hant, which has been fed 
in captivity, but without the distorted arrangement of the 
plates seen in the latter. This obseiwation, so far as I am 
aware, has not been made before ; and the fact will explain 
the reason why I liave entered so much in detail into the 
cause of the unnatural condition in the captive Asiatic 
sjjecies.^ 

What, then, was the nature of the food of the Mammoth? 
In speculating on this question, we have for our guidance : — 
1st, the mechanical x)ro 2 )erties of the molar crowns as a dis- 
integrating ax)X)aratus ; 2nd, the analogy of the living sj^ecies ; 
3rd, the climate and im^jlied vegetation of the habitat of the 
extinct animal. 

Regarded as an instrument for crunching and contusing 
the woody fibre and tough bark of tre(js, the crown of the 
molar in the Indian EJexdiant is manifestly much more 
2 >owerful than that of the Mammoth. The elements which 
determine the ratio of force in the comjiarison are the 


* Thodihtorfccl condition of the molars 
of the Hiihjii^ated existing 8])ecies is 
occasionally,althoiip:h very rarely, seen in 
the teeth of th(^ Mammoth. A tine example 
is presentCKl hy a last true molar of the 
upper jaw, pre8er\"ed in the WoiKlwurdian 
Museum of Cambridge, in which tlietive 
last plates are contorted and crowded on 
one side. It might serve for the molar 
of a Mammoth which had been in bond- 


age to man of the early * Flint-knife ’ 
period. Eut a natural cause of this 
condition is intelligible, on the sup^iosi- 
tion that the molar which preceded it 
was not op}>o&ed by a corresponding 
tooth in the lower jaw; a doticiemey 
which is known to occur, froni disease 
or accident, both in living and extinct 
forms. [See anted, p. 1G9, and vol. i. 
p. 430. — En.j 
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strengih, projection, and ntunber of the enamel-edges, the 
ivory and cement being, in the mechanical aspect, but the 
setting in which the plates are fixed. In the molar of the 
Indian Elephant they are like the edges of thick plates of 
corrugated iron, having a considerable amount of relief; 
while in the Mammoth they are like the edges of thinner 
flat plates of the same metal, barely elevated above their 
level setting, but more numerous, in the same extent of 
grinding surface, in the ratio of 5 to 4. In the former, the 
tough and ligneous matters which it is known to select for its 
food tell upon the triturating elements, as might be predi- 
cated, in the ratio of their densities. The soft cement is 
worn lowest, the plate of ivory forms a depressed band, and 
the enamel-plates project over both — the wider intervals by 
which they are separated contributing to facilitate the me- 
chanical result required in the case. In the Mammoth the 
plane of the setting remains flat, and the enamel-edges are 
but slightly in relief above it. Tlie molar in the palate of 
a Mammoth from Eschscholtz Bay, in the Palaeontological 
gallery of the British Museum, may be cited in illustration. 
If hard woody fibre entered more largely into the food of .the 
fossil than it does into that of the existing species it is 
diflicult to conceive why corresponding mechanical results 
should not have followed, in the greater proportional erosion 
of the cement. 

It has been argued, and the reasoning has mot with very 
general acceptance,^ that ‘if we find in an extinct Elephant 
the same peculiar principle of construction in the luolar 
teeth^ (/.e. as in the living forms), ‘but with augmented 
complexity, arising from a greater number of triturating 
plates and a greater proportion of the dense enamel, the 
inference is plain that the ligneous fibre must have entered 
in a larger proportion into the food of such extinct species.^ ^ 
But there are objections to the terms here used, as accurately 
expressive of the difference, which are opi)os('d to the infer- 
ence. It is true that there is a greater number of thinner 
enamel-plates, in the same extent of triturating surface, 
which thus becomes more comjjosite ; but it is not so that 
there is a greater proportion of dense enamel, nor that the 
crown is more complex. The greater thickness of the plates 
in the Indian species compensates for their more frequent 
repetition in the fossil form ; while their strong undulation 

* The deduction boro roforred to baB very bigb estimate of its importance, as 
])een adopted by the dmtinguiHhed a result of palaeontological research. 
autborH of the ‘Geology of liuHsia/ in Ojk (it, vol. i. p. 407. 
their disquisition on the ‘ HaUtatwn and * lirit. Foss. Mamm., p. 268. 
hestfuctwn of Oic Mammoths^ with a 
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in the former necessarily renders the grinding snrface much 
more complex than in the latter. Let any one look at the 
beautiful figure of the molar crown of the Indian Elephant 
in the ^ British Fossfi Mammalia/ cut 90, p. 233, and compare 
it with cut 92, p. 237, of the Mammoth ; the contrasted dif- 
ferences are obvious at a glance. The latter is a mechanism 
for finer disintegration; but the former, from its conjoint 
properties of greater strength, complexity, and inequality of 
surface, is a more powerful apparatus for crushing and con- 
tusmg hard ligneous fibre. 

For these reasons I cannot assent to the soundness of the 
asserted physiological inference, that a coarser kind of 
vegetable food and a larger proportion of ligneous fibre must 
have entered into the subsistence of the Mammoth than enter 
into that of the living Asiatic species, or that there was any 
necessary relation between the peculiar structure of its teeth 
and the subarctic arboreous vegetation of Siberia, seeing 
that the same structure holds in the molars of the pre-glacial 
Mammoth of the Norfolk coast, and in that of Central 
Italy. Professor Owen has taunted the great observers who 
preceded him with having fiiiled to follow up the inquiry 
regarding the Siberian Mammoth to its legitimate conse- 
quences : — 

‘ It might have been expected that the physiological con- 
sequences d(‘dueible from the organization of the extinct 
species, which was thus, in so unusual a degree, brought to 
light’ {i.p. the Adams-Mammoth), ‘would have been at once 
imrsuod to their utmost legitimate bomidary, in proof of the 
adaptation of the Mammoth to a Siberian climate ; but save 
the remark, that the hairy covering of the Mammoth must 
have adapted it for a more temperate zone than that assigned 
to existing Elephants,' no further investigation of the re- 
lation of its organization to its habits, climate, and mode of 
life appear to have been instituted; they have, in some 
instances, indeed, been rather checked than promoted.’ ^ 

It is certainly unexpected to see it insinuated that it was 
left to Pictet to i^oint out, in 1844, that the long hair of the 
extinct species appeared to fit it for sustaining a greater 
degree of cold than that which the Indian Elephant now 
bears. Nearly a century ago Pallas threw out the same 
conjecture regarding Shinoceros tichorhinusy upon the hair 
with which it was covered; while Cuvier expressed his 
opinion on the subject with characteristic precision. After 


* * La longuo toison dont cot animal qni convient a I’elephant do I’lndo.’ 
^tait couvort Homblorait m^me d^mon- Pjctet, Pal6ontologie, 8vo. tom. i. 1844, 
trer, qu’il 4tait organist pour bupportor p, 76. 

un dogr6 do froid plus grand quo celui " British Pos&il. Mamm., p. 267. 
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desGribmg the nattire of tibye hair of the Mammoth, he adds : 
* Par oons^gpent, il n’est pas douteux que Pdl^phant fossile, 
tsi 86 irome m SiMne^ avait tme fonmire d’animal do 
froids**' Again: ^Ainsi non senlement il n’y a rien 
^impossible k oe qn’eUe ait pu supporter un climat que feroit 
p&ir oelle des Indes, il est m4me probable, qu^elle 4toit con- 
stitute de manitre a preftrer les climats fioids.^* Here it 
will be observed that Cuvier, with philosophic caution, limits 
his argument to the extinct animal, such as it occurs in 
Siberia, believing, as he did, that the species had also existed 
in more temperate regions. But we now know that the 
Mammoth roamed over Europe before the Glacial period. 
Take the cases where its remains have been found in the 
^ Forest-bed’ of the Norfolk coast and in the volcanic gravels 
around Eome. In the former, the vegetation, arboreous and 
herbaceous, according to the determinations of Heer, closely 
resembled that of the existing period, and the pre-glacial 
Mammoth subsisted upon it, in association with Elephas anti-- 
quv8y Hippopotanmis major ^ and lihinoccros Etrnscm. The 
Valley of the Tiber, between the Seven Hills, was foniierly a 
great lake,^ more than 130 feet above the present lev(*l of 
the river, receiving the volcanic ashes and other ejecta of tht" 
surrounding active eraiers, and funning (monuoiis beds of 
ti'avei’tine and gravels, in wliich remains of the tme Mam- 
moth occur associated with Ehplias anthpim^ lihtnoceroH 
leptorhinus {mega rh inns, Christol), and a species of extinct 
UIppopotamm. No one, at the preseiit day, will be hardy 
enough to maintain that the Flora of Central Italy was at 
that time identical with, or as limit(Ml in th(' number of 
Arctic species as that of Siberia, where the wool-clad variety 
of the north lived and pasture<l ; for we have disfiiud ])roof 
that the glacial refrigeration, which charactcriz('d the Aljmie 
valleys and ]jlains of Europe* north of the Al])s, was greatly 
modified in intensity on the southern side ol‘ the chain. The 
enormous glacier of the Valley of the Adige, after emerging 
from the ‘ Lago di Garda,’ melted away, leaving on the 
margin of the Valley of the Po a vast mass of moraine. On 
the southern side of the Apennines, glacial idienomena have 
nowhere as yet been traced down upon the plains on their 
flanks. Yet the Mammoth existed in Central Italy, either 
before that period of refrigeration began, or when its efiects 
told, but inconsiderably, in that southern latitude. It would 
therefore be as legitimate to detect a special relation between 
the composite structure of the teeth, and the vegetation upon 
which they were exercised, in the Mammoth of the South of 

‘ (h'i. Fohft, 4to Eilit. tom. i p 19G. ® Iloffmann, Ediiib. New Philos. 

* Idem. p. 200 Jourii. 1829, vol. viii. pp. 85 and 96. 
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Europe, as in the asserted case of the Mammoth of Northern 
Asia. 

Again, let us tahe the case of the Mammoth of Texas, and 
of the other Southern States, bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 
It will hardly be asserted, at the present day, that the same 
arboreous vegetation extended from the upper parts T5f the 
valleys of the Obi and Irtish across northern Asia, and from 
Behring’s Straits across the surface of North America to the 
warm ^titude of the Gulf of Mexico. Granted that the 
refrigeration of the Glacial period extended so far south, it 
must have been greatly modified in intensity by the southern 
latitude, as it was in the south of Europe ; and that modification 
was incompatible with a tree vegetation restricted to pines, 
birches, poplars, willows, and junipers. We further know, 
that when the Mammoth pastured along the margins of 
the great swamps of Ohio and Kentucky, the vegetation then 
was nearly identical with what it is now, being very different 
from that of Siberia. 

An inconsistency of the advocates of the doctrine here 
combated is worthy of notice. Wliile so strongly insisting 
on the special relation between the teeth of the Mammoth 
and the leafless tree vegetation on which he fed during 
winter, it was asserted that the variety of molar on which 
E. meridionalis is founded occurs not only in England but in 
Siberia, and as far north as Eschscholtz Bay.^ It is well 
known that the teeth of the latter species possess characters 
which are very difierent from those of the former ; having 
tliick enamel-plates, which are few in number and wide apart. 
The special adaptation, between tlie teeth and food, which 
held in the one was therefore absent in the other, although, 
under the view here refen’ed to, they were both said to be 
found in the same Arctic localities, where they must both 
have subsisted on the same impoverished Flora. 

The state of our exact knowledge, at the present time, 
regarding the duration, geographical range, climate, habits, 
and food of the Mammoth, ai)pears to be thus. The species 
existed before the Glacial period in Europe, and survived 
long after it in Europe or America. The constitutional 
flexibility, which is imidied by its ‘ dicyclotherian ’ term in 
time, is equally evinced in its vast geographical range of 
habitat ; extending from the vaUey of the Tiber to the Lena, 
and from Eschscholtz Bay to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Making due allowance for the interference of the glacial 
phenomena, the extremes of north and south latitude, in 
which undoubted remains of this ancient Elephant have 
been found, necessarily imply that his constitutional flexi- 
* Brit. Foss. Mamm., p. 238. 
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bility was, like tbat of man, capable of adaptation to very 
great differences of climate. In Siberia, he was ^ enveloped 
in a shaggy thick covering of fur, like the Musk Ox, impene- 
trable to rain or cold:’' But we are not obliged to suppose 
that in his southern habit he was thus clad. The dermal 
appendages are very variable and adaptive, according to 
climate. The fine silky fleece, from which the Cashmeer 
shawls are wove, is abundantly developed at the roots of the 
long hairs of the domestic goat in the plains of Tibet, at, 
and upwards of, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, where 
a highly rarified atmosphere is combined with severe winter 
cold. It grows also, on the Kiang, the Yak, Cervus Wallichily 
the Brown Bear of high elevations in the Himalayah, and on 
the Mastiff Dog of Tibet. But it disappears entirely from 
the same Goat, and from the Dog, in the valley of Cashmeer. 
The short crisj) wool of the Siberian Mammoth, which seems 
to have been the most protective portion of his fur, may, in 
like mamier, have disappeared from the variety that lived in 
the valley of the Tiber, wliile the bristles and long coarse 
hair were more or less retained ; and it is in the highest 
degree probable that the s] nicies presented varieties of ex- 
ternal form, dej)endaiit on the nature of the dermal clothing, 
far exceeding those which are seen in existing Elephants. 
That the Siberian Mammoth migrated periodically, from the 
more southern forests, towards the Polar Sea, during summer, 
as his surviving cotemporarljs the Musk Ox and Reindeer 
now do, is also highly probable ; ^ but we have no grounds to 
bedieve that the Mammoth of Southern Europe ever made 
migrations to the north of the Alps. 

The same constitutional (dasticity which enabled the 
Mammoth to endure such a variety of climates, and to spread 
over such a vast geogra])hical area, necessarily extended to 
his alimentary habits. I have already calh^d attention to 
the remarkable constancy in the specific characters of the 
molar teeth, alike in the pre-gla(*ial and })Ost-glacial, in the 
extreme northern and the extreme soutluTU forms. Their 
adaptation was not sj)ecial to the vegetation merely of 
Siberia, but general to that of ever}" region over which the 
species spread ; and up to the present time not a jilaTisiblo 
conjecture even has been oftered as to the class of vegetable 
matters which they most affected. The question of the food 
of the species has not been, in the least, advanced since the 
discovery by Adams of the ice-preserved carcass on the 
banks of the Lena in 1808, or since the philosophic doubts 
were expressed by Fleming on the subject in 1829.® Wher- 

* Fleming Edinb. Now Phil. Joum. 1828, vol. vi. p. 285. 

* Puhardson. Polar Kegion*-, 1801, ])p. 275 and 290. 

* Edinb, New Phil. Jouru. 1829, 'vol. vi. p. 285. 
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ever a certain result lias been arrived at regarding the 
alimentary babits of the extinct Mammalia of the Glacial 
period, it has only been by discovering the remains of the 
food itself in some of the organs of digestion. We have the 
authority of Brandt for the fact, that he extracted from the 
pits of the molar teeth of the Rhinoceros tichorhirm&f of which 
the carcass was obtained by Pallas from the bants of the 
Wiljui, part of the albuminous seed of a Polygoneous plant, 
portions of Pine leaves, and minute fragments of coniferous 
wood, characterized by the distinctive porous cells. ^ In like 
manner, four cases have been described in North America, 
where the contents of the stomach and intestines of Mastodon 
Ohioticas appear to have been preserved along with the 
skeletons ; and the facts recorded by different observers are 
so much in accordiince as to leave little room for doubt on 
the subject.^ Broken pieces of branches, varying from 
slender twigs to boughs half an inch in diameter and about 
two inches long, were found mixed up with more finely 
divided vegetable matter, like comminuted leaves, in one 
case to the amount of from four to six bushels. We have 
the authority of Gooppert for the fact, that twigs of the 
existing coniferous Thu hi ovcideniolis were identified in the 
stomach of the Nev/ Jersey Mastodon; and of Professor Asa 
Gray and Dr. Carpenter, both eminent microscopical ob- 
servers, that the stomach of the Newburgh Mastodon con- 
tained fragments of the boughs of ^ some coniferous tree or 
shrub, and probably some kind of spruce or fir (Gray) ; and 
also fragments of a quite different kind of wood (not coni- 
ferous), which from its decomposed and carbonaceous state 
was not determinable (Carpenter).’ But these observations 
do not, in the slightest dc'gree, advance our knowledge as to 
the probable food of the Mammoth ; residuary bits of stick, 
half an inch in diameter, are reconcilable with the mastica- 
tory operation of the rude 02:>en valleys and Trilojjhodont 
ridges of the molars of the American Mastodon ; but in the 
highest degree improbable as a result of the multiplex divi- 
sions of the flat molar crown of the Mammoth. We must be 
content to remain in the dark on this question, uutil the 
same kind of observation is applied to the contents of the 
stomach of the latter in Siberia,^ as has been so successfully 
effected with the allied genus in North America. 

' Leonhard and Bronn’s ‘ Jahrhuch/ which the details have been published, 
1816, p. 378; and Bronn’s Lethaea the remaips of the brain, muscles, ien- 
Geop:no‘<t., band. iii. p. 8o.). dout., and periofeteum have ]>een micro- 

Warren. ‘ Mabtodon Gigantous,* p. hcopically examined, but not the contents 
166. of the btomach. (Vide GlebofF, Bullet. 

• In the resoarehob upon the latest Soci<[‘t. Impi^r. de Mobcou, 1846, xix. 2, 
discovered Mammoths in Siberia, of 1 p. 108, et acq.) 
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IV. ON THE FOSSIL REMAINS OF ELEPHAS ME- 
LITENSIS, AN EXTINCT PIGMY SPECIES OP 
ELEPHANT; AND OP OTHER MAMMALIA, &c. 
FROM THE OSSIFEROUS CAVES OP MALTA.' 

Among the most interesting of the fossils from the Zebbug 
Cave is a series of molar teeth and fragments of tusks, re- 
ferred to in Captain Spratt's papers as belonging to a fossil 
Elephant. The molars comprise specimens ranging from the 
first milk molar of verj young animals up to what appear to 
be adult teeth, and they are at once charaeferized, besides 
other differential marks, by the singularly small size of the 
species which yielded them. Warned by the great blunders 
committed by Nesti, Fischer de Waldheim, and other paheon- 
tologists, in having been misled by the characters of milk 
teeth, to identify them as the remains of pigmy species of 
Elephant, I have been chary in admitting the convictions, 
which the specimens forwarded by Captain Spratt forced 
upon me when I first examined them. One of the most 
characteristic of these is au upper molar of the left side, 
bearing the following label. ‘ J3tmte (‘he si conserva. nella 
Pubblica Biblioteca di Malta, e trovato in Novembre 1859 in 
Malta.’ As this specimen is about to be returned to Malia, 
at Cai)tain Spratt’s recpiest, it is necessary to make an 
accurate description of it, to accompany the figures drawn 
by Mr. Dinkel. (PL XI. figs. 1 and 1 a.) 

The tooth is a well-woni upi)er molar of the left side, 
perfect so far as the crown goes, with the t‘xce2)tion of the 

* This dos*cription of tho teeth of j ohl, younpj, and ftrtal, Imt the only 
Klephas Meltiensis fonned tho suhslaneo j dowriptioii of tlicni left hy him is ron- 
of u comnuinication hy Dr. Falromr to | tainod in tin* a]>]>(*nd<'d rxtraots from liis 
tho meotiiif^ of tho IJritish A^^nociatioii noti-lxMjks. This dtdoct, liowovor, will, 
at Camhrichro, on OctoliorG, 18(i2. From I holiovo, am})ly romodi(><l hy Mr. 
the appondod letters and notes, howovor, Thisk, in a memoir which will shortly 
it will he seen that this as \\ell as other he published in tho ‘Zoolofpeal Trans- 
fossil remains, found hy CVpt. Sjiratt in actions,’ and which contains the account 
tho caves of Malta, were idenlifiod hy of a second species of Elephant, dis- 
I)r. Falconer as early ns July 1860. covered hy him amonp; tho fossil ri^mains 
Dr. Falconer had drawings taken from fnnii Malta, and designated hy him 
the* original sp(‘cimens hy Mr. Dinkel, ' Fulvoncri. Cajit. Spratl’s ac- 
somo of whicli are hero rejiroduced. I count of tlio caves whence tho fossils 
They included illustrations of tho verto- | w’ero derived will appear in an early 
hne, pelvis, scapula, humerus, femur, numher of tlie ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
&c. Those bones were subdivided hy tho Geological Society,’ — [E d.] 

Dr. Falconer into throe classos, viz. : 
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front portion supported upon the large anterior fang, which 
had been worn away by continued grinding action. This is 
distinctly proved hj the circumstance that the grinding 
plane of the crown intersects the most anterior of the extant 
fangs. The rest of the fangs from this point backwards to 
the posterior talon are all present, but more or less fractured 
or abraded. The molar is vertically fractured across through 
the middle, involving the loss of the greater part of one 
colline, but as the fragments fit at the base this circum- 
stance does not interfere with the precise appreciation of the 
crown characters. What remains of the crown is composed 
of ten ridges, of which nine are more or less worn, the rest 
being mtact. The posterior talon consists of a single flattened 
gibbous digitation appended to the last ridge, wluch is com- 
posed of three or four digitations. The most anterior disc 
of wear is vertically divided through the middle, so that the 
posterior half of it only is present. The seven anterior discs 
form oblong transverse depressions, bounded by parallel 
bands of enamel ; there not being the slightest tendency in 
any of them either to crimj)iug or to digital subdivisions 
forming secondary undulations. These discs are nearly of 
uniform width across, parallel, and without any indication 
of the retrotlected cornua at the sides, such as are commonly 
seen in Klephas antiquuH, The most striking character about 
these discs is the nearly entire absence of anything ap- 
proaching crimping (or primary undulations) upon the edges 
of the enamel -plates, as they are shown in relief upon the 
surface of the crown. There is a slight api)earance of ver- 
ti(*al grooving upon the cement aspect of these enamel-plates, 
but coiisid(Tably less than is exhibited by the molars of any 
species of El<*])haiit, fossil or recent, with which I am 
ac(|uainted. The enamel of the platens is rather thick, quite 
as thick in proportion as in the existing Indian Elej^hant or 
Elrphas antiqims. There is the slightest possible tendency 
to mesial angular exj)ansion in some of the anterior discs, 
but it is barely api)re(‘iable, while in some others of the 
specimens this character is somewhat more pronounced. 
The talon consists of but a single flattened digitation, and 
there is this remarkable circumstance about it, that it does 
not anywhere bear the slightest indication of any disc of 
pressure upon it, arising from the protrusion of another 
molar advancing from behind. The last or tenth ridge of 
the specimen I have reckoned as such, and not as a talon 
appendage, from the fact that it is continued Vertically 
down into the large posterior fang, and distinctly within its 
bearing. The crown, in proportion to the height of the 
plates, is narrow. The discs of wear are much abraded 
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in front and are in close contact, the enamel-plates nearly 
touching each other, but they are well separated backwards, 
and the whole of the crown is enveloped by a coat of cement, 
which at the sides is seen to be of considerable thickness, 

I have reckoned that what remains of the crown is com- 
posed of ten ridges, and taking into account that the most 
anterior portion, supported upon the large front fang, had 
disappeared by age, and that it probably was composed of at 
least two ridges, this would yield for the ridge-formula of 
the molar a total of twelve coUines, exclusive of talons. 

What was the age of this molar in the dental series of the 
animal ? At the &st glance it might be supposed from its 
size to be a third or last milk molar, but this inference is at 
once negatived by the fact already remarked on, that the 
posterior talon bears nowhere upon it, or upon the end of the 
tooth, the slightest indication of a depression arising from 
the pressure of a tooth advancing behind it. As the same 
result is yielded in a still more decided fashion by the inferior 
molars, to be noticed in the sequel, I see no alternative to 
the inference that it was an adult tooth of a dwarf species of 
Elephant. The following are the dimensions : — 

Extreme longth of crown inea<5ured from Lack talon to anterior edge, exactly 
4* in. Width of ditto at 2nd ri<lg(‘, 1*4 in. I)itto at JJrd ri<lgo, 1*5 in. Ditto at 
6th ridge, 1*4 in. Crreate.st widtliof crown, l’55in. Width at lOlli riclgo (greatest), 
1'2 ill. Ditto at last ridge, 1' in. (xreatest height of crown taken at reflection of 
10th ridge, 2’9o in. Length occupied !>> the five discs from 2nd to 6th inclusive, 
1*8 in. Width at middle of 3rd disc t akru between the enamel -edges, 0*23 in. 

With reference to the alimentary characters, the discs of 
ivory and the cement hollows between the enamel-ridges 
are but slightly excavated ; in fact, the most anterior portion 
of the crown exhibits the flat and nearly uniformly smooth 
surface which is commonly presented by Elephants reared 
in the domestic state and fed upon potatoes or other soft 
food. The inference drawn from this is, that the food of the 
Malta species was more herbaceous than woody. Mr. Din- 
keUs figure of the crown-surface of this tooth is not quite 
satisfactory in the details of the enamel-edges, but on the 
whole is a good representation of the tooth. 

lll>per True Molars , — The specimen next to be noticed 
(Plate XI. figs. 2 and 2 a) is a very beautiful and finely-pre- 
served molar of the upper jaw, right side, complete in every 
respect, with the exception of the ends of the fangs, which 
are more or less broken off. The crown is composed of nine 
principal ridges, together with a front and a back talon. 
The front fang is distinctly present, and is seen to support 
the two front ridges and talon. Of these, the eight anterior 
ridges are more or less affected by wear, the rest being intact. 
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The front talon appears to be composed (what remains of 
it) of a conple of digitations, the greater part of it having 
already been ground away, or become confluent with the 
front ridge. The three anterior discs are transverse, the next 
five are only slightly affected by wear, showing the tips of 
the digitations abraded into annular detached discs, or in 
three divisions. The anterior disc is expanded in the middle, 
and narrows at either side, and presents only two or three 
flexures in the enamel-plate, without crimping. The second 
and third are nearly of a similar form, with uncrimped 
enamel, and narrowing at the sides. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth are each in three divisions, and the seventh and eighth 
only show the tips worn across. The enamel-plates are 
decidedly thick for the size of the tooth, and the ridges are 
very high relatively to the length. The layer of cement at 
the anterior end has been removed, and with it all appear- 
ance of a disc of pressure. The hind talon forms a gibbous 
projection beyond the vertical plane of the posterior fang. 
There is no distinct disc of pressure upon the crown portion 
of the talon, but there is an obscure depression at the basal 
part near the fang, which may be of this nature. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions ; — 

Extromo Icnj^lh of civimh, 2’9 in. Width in front, P35 in. Ditto in themiddlo, 
1’3 in. Ditto iKdiind, 1*1 in. Lcnpftiiof surface occu])ied by the ei^lit anleriordiBcs 
of wear, 2*2 in. Extrt'me Jiciglit of crown at unworn portion, 9th ridge, 2*8 in. 

From the above dimensions, the contraction of the crown 
backwards and the considerable heiglit of tlie ridges rela- 
tively to the length of the crown are well shown. 

Had this specimen been discovered isolated, little or no 
hesitation would have be^n entertained by the Paleontologist 
in referring it to the ago of a milk molar of some species of 
Elej^hant. But when regarded as part of a series in con- 
nection with the undoubted milk molars (fig. 4 of Plate XI., 
and figs. 1, 2, and 3 of Plate XII.), the whole of which are 
of such unusually small proportions ; and when further com- 
pared with the adult molars of the lower jaw, of which one is 
figured in Plato XII. figs. 4 and 4 a, and the upper molar 
(figs. 1 and 1 a of Pla.te XL), it is manifest that it maintains 
its place consistently as a true molar of the same series. 
I am at present unable to decide with confidence whether it 
had best be regarded as a penultimate.^ 

Of the ante 2 )enultimate ui)i)er true molar (m. 1 ) no perfect 
specimen is to be found in the collection. fragment, 

inferred to be a part of this tooth from its size, form, and 
proportions, comprises the two anterior ridges, together 


* At page 298 it is spoken of as the penultimate. — [E d.] 
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•with the large fang that supports them. The correspond- 
ing molar of the lower jaw is equally wanting as an entire 
specimen ; but there are fragments referable to it also. 

Milk-Tusks . — The Zebbug series fortunately includes a very 
perfect milk-incisor, which confirms the line of specific 
afiEinities indicated by the molars. The specimen is repre- 
sented of the natural size by Plate XI. figs. 3, 3 a, and 3 h. 
It differs from the permanent tusk in having the crown and 
fang portions distinctly defined. The crown forms an obtuse, 
flattened, rounded, and irregularly indented body, invested 
with a thick shell of enamel, and supported on a long cylindro- 
conical fang, part of which is broken off, near the end. From 
the diameter of the broken end and of the central canal, it 
is manifest that at least a third of the entire length of the 
fang is wanting. The specimen was compared with the cor- 
responding tooth of a footal African Elephant belonging to 
a skull transmitted to the British Museum by Dr. Living- 
stone, in which the milk molars are quite unworn. The 
two agree very closely in the dilated blunt form of the crown, 
the investing shell of enamel and the defined fang. The 
chief difference detected between them was in the form of 
the fang, which in the young African Elephant forms a 
rather short compressed cone, tenninating in a sharp slender 
point ; while in the Zebbug fossil the fang is stouter, more 
cylindrical, and much more elongated. 

The dimensions of the fragment are : — 

Joint l(np:tli of croTrn and fanp:, I’lin. Length of crown, 0 0 in. Width (»f 
dittx), 0 4 in. Thickness of ditto, 0 J in. Length of f.ing portion (imiierfect), 0 9 in. 
Diameter at the colhir, 0 3 in. Ditto at broken extreinit^, 0 25 in. 

These minutia? arc given in so much del ail, in order to 
mark the affinity which the Malta fossil bears throughout its 
dentition to the* African Eleidiant. A shell of enamel has 
not yet, so far as I am awar(% been detected in the milk 
incisors of any species of the subgenns Eudvphas, It occurs 
in those of the African sijecies, and I have detected it, fanning 
a sheath upon the points of the young pennanent tusks of 
iJ. imignisy belonging to the group Htegodon. 

Permanent Picisors , — The collection contains numerous 
fragments of Elephant tusks, for the most j^art amorphous 
pieces or splinters of the outer layers, many of them bearing 
distinct marks of having been gnawed, but indicating tusks 
of very considerable diameter, and out of all proportion to 
the small Zebbug molars. These fragments, which appear 
to indicate another and larger species of fossil Elephant, will 
be noticed in the sequel. There is only one determinable 
specimen which will admit of being referred to the smaller 
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form, and tliat only conjecturally. It consists of a portion 
of the dental end of a slightly curved tusk, about five inches 
in length. The greater part of the outer layer, which is 
weathered, of a greyish tint, has disappeared by dislamination. 
The butt end yields a round section, slightly compressed at 
the sides. The outer layer is smooth, and throughout a 
line of thickness shows no appearance of engine-turning. 
Beneath it the ivory-surface is very distinctly channelled 
longitudinally and regularly, and the section inwards to the 
core exhibits very distinct engine-turning, more pronounced 
even than is commonly seen in Proboscidean tusks, the in- 
equalities being nearly as marked as upon a sailor’s thimble. 
The specimen tapers to a conical point. 

The dimensions are : — 

Length of fragment, ft 0 in. Vertical diimotcr at butt end, 1*15 in. Transverse 
ditto, 1*0 in 

The tusk here described would correspond in size with 
the true molar of the Malta form. 

Ridge-formultu — It now remains to consider how the data 
furnished above by the molars bear upon the determination 
of the ridge-formula, which of all the characters is the most 
significant in pointing out the affinities of the species. 

Milh Molars, — The antepenultimate milk molar (m.m. 2) 
is seen by PI. XII. figs. 1 and 1 e, to have been composed of 
three collines, like the corresponding tooth of the African 
Elephant; while in 7?. primicjetiius^ E, Indicus^ and other 
si)ecios of the sub-genus Euelephns, it presents four collines. 

The penultimate (m.m. 3) is clearly proved by the upper 
germ specimen (PI. XI. figs. 4 and 4 a), and by the lower 
(PI. XII. figs. 2 and 2 a), to have had five collines, besides 
front and back talons. In the African Elej^hant it is coin- 
])osed commonly of five ridges in the upper jaw, and six in 
the lower ; while in the species of Eueleplias it ranges from 
seven to eight; seven being the complement of E, aiitiquus^ 
and eight that of the Indian Elephant and Mammoth. 

Of the last milk molar (m.m. 4) the specimen rejmesented 
in PL XII. figs. 3 and 3 a, fortunately presents the crown 
of an inferior tooth, in perfect integrity, composed of eight 
ridges in addition to a front and hind talon. The African 
Elephant commonly yields the same number; while in 
E, antiquus the nxxmber is ten, and in E, primiqmius and 
E. indiens it amounts to twelve.^ ^ 

* Extract from Dr. Fa/coiur'h Not(- 18,810 and 21,655) of the last milk 
hook . — ‘ British Museum, Jnly 20, 1860. molir of Etephas a7iiigKK8 from 
Compared the perfect specimen of last in Essfx. In No. 18,810, the crov'n is 
milk molar of hmor jaw of Elephant more worn than in the Zehhug tooth, and 
from Zebbug with two bpocimens (Nos. tluro is a very largo disc of presburo 
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T't*ue Molars, — Of the antepenultimate true molar (m. 1), 
there is no perfect specimen in the collection. But as in all 
the species of Elephant and Mastodon this tooth invariably 
repeats the composition of the last milk molar, we have no 
difficulty in fixing the normal number of its ridges to have 
been eight, besides talons. In E, antiqvAis the number is ten, 
and in the Mammoth and Indian Elephant twelve. 

Of the penultimate true molar there is no entire specimen 
of a lower tooth ; but we have tlie upper beautifully preserved 
in PL XI. figs. 2 and 2 a, and exhibiting a crown distinctly 
composed of nine ridges besides a front and a hind talon. 
In the African Elephant the same tooth is commonly made 
up of nine ridges. In JE, antiquns the normal number is 
twelve, while in E. 'primige^dus and E, Indicus it amounts to 
sixteen. 

Of the last true molar (m. 3) there are fortunately speci- 
mens both of the upper (PL XI. figs. 1 and 1 a) and lower 
(PL XII. figs. 4 and 4 a) jaws ; and although the portion 
supported on the anterior fang is wanting in both, as that 
constantly corresponds in all the species of Elephant with 
what is borne upon the same fang of the penultimate, we 
have little difficulty in restoring the missing part of the 
teeth. The upper molar (PL XI. figs. 1 and 1 a) exhibits 
the remains of ten ridges, and adding two for the part cor- 
responding with the anterior fang we get a comj)lement of 
twelve ridges for the crown of the last molar. In the 
AMcan Elephant the same tooth in the upper jaw ranges 
about ten ridges, and in the lower from ten to twelve. In 
E. antigmis the number is sixteen, and in E, prlmig cuius 
and E, Indicus they reach twenty-four. 

From the above data the ridge-formula of the molar-series 
is deduced to have been thus ; 

Milk molars. True molars. 

3 + 5T? 

3 + 3 + 8 8 + 9 + 12 . 

This formula at once brings the small Zebbug species 
within the subgeneric group of the Elephants, which I have 
called Loxodony along with E. Africanus*^ the affinity of the 
fossil to the existing species is further clearly indicated by 


liehincl; the enaniol also is niiich more 
]>lait<*d and tlie crown much hnjadcr ; it 
half Hcvcn ridgos and talons, the anterior 
talon being worn low, and the bounding 
ahell of enamel not quite complete in 
front. No. 21,655 has also woven ridges 
and talons, all of which are more or less 
worn ; it is covered with an enormous 
mass of cement. 


SiObbug. E. sntiqiing. 
m.m. tl. m.m. 8. 


18 , 810 . ai.OAfi. 


Length of crown . . 

2-2 

2-55 2-9 

Width at second disc 

•7 

•85 

•9 

Greatest width behind 
Height of crown at 

•7 

1*4 

1*3 

seventh ridge . . 

•7 

1-4 — ’ 

[Ei>.] 
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the narrow crown and by the tendency to mesial expansion 
of the discs of wear, together with the point already alluded 
to of the milk-incisors being invested with a layer of 
enamel. But although allied, the two forms are speci- 
fically very distinct. Besides the signal difference of size, 
the form of the discs of wear, although belonging to the 
Common pattern, presents broad marks of distinction. In 
the African species the discs are angularly dilated into 
rhombs in the middle, and the angles terminate in a round 
loop, caused by a single ou+lying digital element, which in 
the progress of abrasion becomes confluent with the disc of 
the ridge to wh’ch it is appended. In the Zebbug form 
there is never a trace of this outlying loop, and the discs, 
although open, exhibit only but a very slight tendency to 
aug^ilar oxpaijsin. The character is most pronounced in the 
two milk-teeth (PL XII. tigs. 2 and eS), while it is entirely 
wanting in the Tienultimate upper mo"* ir (PL XI. tig. 2). In 
fact, ^his tooth differs more from the ordinary type of the 
African species than does the corresponding molar of U. an- 
tiquuft. The amount of agreement and of difference in the 
molars of the two species is best aj^preciated by comparing 
the last lower molar (PL XIT. tig. 4) of the Zebbug form, with 
the corresponding molar of th(‘ African species.^ 

Wephas MelHensia is the name wliich I have applied to the 
new species. It was the pigmy form of the order. In size, 
it stood between a large Tapir and the small unicorned 
Eliinoceros of Java. , 


APPENDIX. 

CONSISTING OK MEMORANDA, ETC., BY DR. EAECONER, ON FOSSILS FROM 
THE CAVES OF MALTA. 

I. — Extracts of Letters from Dr. Falconer to Capt. Spratt, C.B.^ 

July 21, 18G0. 

‘ Your last rosoarclies in tlie Zebbug Cave are to me of very great 
interest. I am now occupied with them. The Elephant remains are of 

* Roe Plate tI. fig. 1 . — [Ed] of July 1860. The collection included 

* In May, 18G0, Capt. Spratt do- the tooth of already 
spatohod from Malta to the Geological described ns belonging to the public 
Society of London the fossils whioli ho library of Malta, which Dr. Faloonor 
had discovered in the caves of Zebbug, returned to Malta in May 1862. Sinee 
&c., and their examination was under- Dr. Fnleoner’s death a statement has 
taken by Dr. Falconer at the beginning boon published in a Malta paper to the 
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the highest importance. They belong, not to the Mammoth, but to 
quite a distinct species.’ 

August 2, 18G0. 

* The cave fossils (from Malta) are turning out to be of great interest. 

‘From Krendi, the larger tceth-spccimens are almost entirely of 
Jlippopotawus Pentlandi, the Sicilian species. The teeth and small 
bones in the breccia arc almost entirely of a new species of Myoxus 
or Dormouse, Jlfyoxus J^Jelitensis, of very Jai’ge size, as big in com- 
parison to the living Dormouse as the Bandicoot l^at to the Mouse.' 

‘ From Zeblmg there is a small species of Proboscidean, I believe 
quite new and allied to the Elephant, but not much bigger than a largo 
Tajhr. There are two fossil birds among the Zebbug bones. The best 
marked is an extinct species of Swan, which I pr()])ose Ciilling Cygtius 
MeliteJiSiS, It was very much larger than any of the known existing 
species.* There are also some Kc]^tilia not yet made out. But stiunge 
to sf^y I have as yet detc‘ctod no big Carnivora, although from the con- 
tracted tunned form of the cave it is clear that the bones must have 
been dragged in by large Carnivora.’ 


eflR'ot that he was not the first to 
identify the Elcphas Mdi/mah, and 
to plueo it in the suh^eims Loxtnlou, 
on the ground that in a nn'inoir 
comm unicat (‘d to the Bojal JhiMin 
Society in Novemher ]801, hut not 
puhlishcd till 1803, an opinion had h(‘en 
incidentally (•xpre.‘^sed that a tooth in 
the Museum of the Maltese University 
presented markings on tin* cro^^] dif- 
fering from those of the Mammoth, hut 
approaching those of tlu' Afrit*an Ele- 
})liant. It may lu' well, tlieu'fore, to 
state that careful tracings of this tooth 
in the University Museum of Malta \MTe 
transmitted hy Cajit. Sj>ratt to Dr. 
Falconer, who jtroiiounced it as entirely 
different from those of tlie ]>iLnny Ele- ' 
l>hant, hut ‘allied to, if not icUmtical I 
with, the African Eh>}tliant.’~[Ei).] j 
Figures of the ^ Mi/occks MUrtfVHs 
CNohis),’ sic, accompaiiie(l a ])aper, en- 
tith'd, ‘ Observations on the I'ossiliferoiis 
Caves of Malta.’ By Andrew Leilh 
Adams, M.B., mIu’cIi was communicatc'd 
to llie Koyal Diihlin .Society on Novem- 
her 18, 1801, and piihlislied in the 
Journal of the .Society for 1803.— fFi).] 

® The fossil remains of this s})ceieH 
of Ci/f/mts wen' transferred l)y Dr. 
Falconer to Mr. W. K. J^irker, F.K.S., 
•who communicated an account of them 
to the Zoological Society on Dec. VI, 
ISOf), fnmi "wdiich the following passage 
is ext racted : — 

* The first sju'clcs was a gigantic 
Sw'an, nearly one-third larger IhuJi aver- 


age individuals of the Mut«* .Swau 
( ohr). Tlu' lu'ad and more than 

half of the long hones belong to this 
kind. Its wdngs a}»]>('ar to Inive liad 
the same relative length as those of tlie 
tamo »Suan; hut tlio thigh-bone was 
r<‘la1ive]y shorter, the tarso-melatarso 
(shank) was consideraldy longer in pro- 
portion. Tlie most remarkable dif- 
ference', liowcver, hetWTcn this extinct 
sj^c'cics (wliich 1 ])ri)])Ose to call (\ 
FuJco)i(rt)\H to hcfouiul in tlie coni]>ar.i- 
tive length of tin* ])halanges ; for wliiKl 
the ])ro\inial joint of the miihlle toe is 
ouc-foiii’th thick(T than that (d‘ the 
Mut(‘ .Swan, it is only tlirec-fouitlis tlie 
length ; so that •whilst Fah’oncri was 
hot-v\een oue-tliird and oiu'-fourth largc'i* 
than tlu‘ comnioTi kind, it stood on longer 
leus, and liad the coiujiar.ilivt'ly short 
hn-s of a goose. 

‘Tile lu'xt s])(*cios, tliat to which tlio 
important sternal fragment he]ong(*d, 
sh<>W'i ng it to he a sp(‘cies of ITooper, 
1 hav(‘ donl it fully named C. mvsievs (?). 
Having ncently examined the osteo- 
logical s})cc mens in fli(‘ Museum of tlio 
(’ollcgo of .Surgeons, which arc attributed 
to C. ferns (see Cat. Mus. Coll. .Siirg. 
vol. i. p. 233, Nos. 12H-1248), Lam 
strongly inclined to think, from tlie 
extreme difference of siz(‘, tlint some of 
lh(‘ smaller oiu'S belong to C. Bevnekii. 
The smaller hones from Malta may 
either belong to small individvals 
liaps females) of C. onnsiens, or ]airhups 
to the smaller C. BtwkkiV — [Eu.] 
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September 19, 1860. 

‘ The Hippopotamus of Krendi is the same as the Hippopotamus of 
Sicily, viz. Hippopotamus Pentlandij a species a little smaller than the 
living African form. The age of the animal in Sicily is certainly 
newer than the older Pliocene, because it overlies the Pliocene con- 
glomerates. The Sicilian fossil Hippopotiimus was not, at least on the 
northern side of Sicily, in connection with a great freshwater lake. It 
occurs mixed up with marine Bryozoa; and upwards of two hundred 
fossil Pliocene shells, all marine, occTir in the deposit beneath it. 
Graves got the sjime Hippopotamus from the Tertiaries of Candia. I have 
examined the teeth in the College of Surgeons. Pr()fessor E. Paulin 
of Bordeaux also met with them in Crete, in a “ yellow sandy loam 
of the Pliocene or newer Pliocene period, in the plain of Katharo, at 
an elevation of 1,150 metron above the sea (say 8,750 feet). Katharo 
is to the east of the large plain of Passith, and oast of the tow of 
Kritsa, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Mirabello.” Paulin o - 
aiders that the plain of Katharo was formerly an intra-montanc lak 
Lord Ducic, however, got a tusk of a TJip. Pentlandi winch he cc 
sidered to be from a deposit of a Miocene age. The swimming hype 
thesis for thcllya;na will not do. Elejdiants will not swim across deel 
sea channels, nor n 3 ^a‘nas either. The case is cl(‘ar — that there mus^ 
have been continuity of land between Sicily and Malta, and Sicily a’" 
Cape Bono, by Adventure Bank and the Skerki shoal.’ 

April 11, 1802. 

‘Although the Krendi Mammalia (the lIij)popntjimus) are the same 
sj)ecies as those of Sicily and (Veto, and of a newer Pliocene tige, I 
cannot reconcile the Zebbug fossils as being of the «ime age, and I 
have a sus])icioii that they may be upj)er Miocene. The fossil Ele- 
jdiant of Zebbug is an undescribed species of prodigious interest, 
fiom Its small size, <S:c. lint there arc no bones as yet of the skeleton, 
only the teeth, ami there are indications of another larger species. It 
is of great importance that "we should get a sight of all the materials that 
arc available. There arc numerous bones in your Zebbug Cave collection 
that are y/crcc/// gnawed, and evklently by a large predaceous carnivore. 
But with the exco])tion of a single tooth, of which the crown is com- 
])lctely hammered and denuded ol enamel, and therefore indeterminable, 
there is not a single remain indicative of what this j>rcdaceous form 
was, whether llyama or something else ; and until this point is cleared 
up, the history of the Malta ca\es will be incomplete.’ 

II. — Extracts from Dr. Falconer’s Note-Books. 

1 . List of fossil Elephant's Teeth^ from Zebbug^ in Captain Spratt's 

Collection. 

‘ No. 1 a. Milk tusk, with an enamel-hhell. 1 . Antepenultimate milk 
molar, probably iippor, with a disc of pressure. 2. Germ of penulti- 
mate milk molar ; has three plates unworn ; probably of lower ; no 
disc of pressure. 3. Penultimate lower, well worn, three discs and 
fang; also front disc of pressure. 4. Penultimate lower (right?) with 
disc of pressure. 5. Penultimate u])per lell milk molar in germ; no 
disc of pressure. 6. Last milk molar, lower ; very fine, entire. 7. 
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Last miSc molars upper fragment, lowing four ridgee. 8. Last milk 
mdari lower ? with section of thi^ plates, fine. 9« Third milk (last) 
molar, upper ; six ridges in fragments. 9 a. Much worn fragment of 
milk moh^, three plates remaining, 9 k Fragment of one semi-plate 
of ditto. 10. Symphysial portion of right ramus of lower jaw, small, ' 
and of young animd, no teeth ; has three mentary foramina in vei'tical 
line. 10 a. Talon and last plate of milk molar. 11. Penultimate 
upper right true molar; found in NW, branch of cave. 12. Last 
lower molar, found in NW. branch of cave, in colour and mineral con- 
dition like No. 11. 13. Fragment of posterior half of last lower molar. 

14. Last lower molar; fine specimen from* Branch ‘A.’ 16. Tusk, 

fragment from near end ; found with No. 14. 16. Five ridges of germ 

of a lower true molar ; one intermediate plate wanting to make pieces 
fit correctly. 17. Anterior fang portion with two ridges of true molar, 
upper jaw, probably antepenultimate. 18. Middle portion of another 
true molar, probably antepenultimate. 19. Middle portion, comprising 
two ridges of germ of lower true molar. 20. Posterior portion of 
upper molar in germ stiite, comprising two ridges and talon, and 
showing marks of gnawing. 21. Another portion of posterior molar, 
more weathered. 22. Mutilated fragments of a larger sized molar than 
any of the others.’ 

2. Vei'tehrcc of Elephas ^leUtcnsis, 

* College of Surgeons^ Julg 27, 1860. — Examined the small vertebra 
of the Elephant from Zebbiig, and compared it with the fourtli, sixth, 
and ninth vertebne of a }oung Indian Elephant. None of these ha'se 
the spinous processes so much reclined, or continued in the same ])lane 
as the oblique sui laces. In the somewhat cordate shape of the sjniial 
opening, and in the proportion of the posterior costal depression con- 
tributed by the transverse processes and centrum, it agrees best with 
the ninth ; but in the fossil the bridge between the anterior and pos- 
terior depressions is not so broad. The transverse processes are not 
quite so transverse as in the fourth and sixth, but are much less in- 
clined upwards than in the ninth. Tlie anterior articulating processes 
are near together, and the intervening circular sinus is less marked 
than in the fourth and sixth ; in this respect the fossil closely resembles 
the ninth. The sinus between the posterior costal cup and the pos- 
terior oblique ])rocesses, seen sideways, is deep and marked exactly as 
in the ninth ; in the fourth and sixth it is o])cn and shallow. The 
posterior oblique articulating surfaces are a])proximated as in the 
ninth, and not wide apart as in the sixth, or still more in the fourth ; 
but there is a raised ridge between them, and not a hollow, as in the 
fourth, sixth, and ninth. The general form of the body of the fossil 
is somewhat cordate as in the ninth, and the keel below the body is 
very much as in the ninth. If the specimens in the College Museum 
are properly numbered, the fossil is a vertebra intermediate between 
the sixth and ninth, and is most probably the eighth ; the spinous 
processes at its base being much more like the ninth than the sixth. 
The dorsal vertel)ra of the Zebbug Ele])hant closely resembles in form 
that figured in Eichwald’s paper “ De Pec. et Pachyd. rcliq. fossil,” 
(Nova Act. Acad. Nat. Curios., vol. xvii. part 2, p. 100. Tab. LIV. 
figs. 3 and 4.), and referred by him to E, proboletes. The latter, 
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however, is about twice as lai^ as the Malta fosa^ but in the former 
the vertebral foramen is much larger in proportion.* (See PI. XIII. 
figs. 1 to 4.) 

[Among Dr. Falconer’s drawings there is a representation of another 
vertebra of EJephas Melitenais^ which was identified as the seventh 
cervical, and which has been already referred to. See antea^ p. 251, 
note. — ^E d.] 

8. Pelvis of Elephas Melitensis, 

‘Among the fossil remains from Zebbug there is also the right side of 
a pelvis which agrees in the closest manner possible, so for as the 
acetabulum goes, with that of the Indian Elephant in the College of 
Surgeons Museum.* (See PI. XIII. figs 5 and 6.) 

4. Humerus of Elephas Melitensis. 

‘ College of Surgeons^ July 21, 1860. — The humerus from Zebbug 
is the left, and agrees most closely with that of Elephas Indicus^ No. 
2654, which has not the epiphyses synostosed. All the leading points 
of general form are exactly the same. It also agrees most closely with 
the detached humerus, No. 2741 B., the chief diiference being the two 
lengthened depressions near the outer angle at the top, which arc much 
more pronounced in tlie fossil. Unluckily the head is gone in the fossil, 
or the evidence would be complete. Althougli belonging to a nearly 
adult individual, its entire length is not more than ten inches.’ (See 
Plate XIV. figs. 1 to 5.) 

5. 1^ emur of Elephas litensis, 

‘ College of Surgeons, August 14, 1860. — ^Examined the repaired 
shaft of the Zebbug Pruboscich‘an femur, and compared it with that of 
Choonee’s skeleton.^ The general resemblance is excessively close. 
There is the same bridge between the epiphysis of the head and of the 
trochanter ; there is also exactly the sjune deep fossa (like a fonimen) 
below the epiphysis of the tiochanter, in both; and the same general 
form of the lower end. But tlie following diflerences are seen f — 

‘ 1. The hollow descending, on the po^Urior side of the fossil below 
the trochanter, is much more j^ronounced. 

‘ 2. The hollow in front (running in siime direction) which is so great 
in fossil is entirely wanting in the existing Elephant. 

‘ 3. The edges of the base of the trochanter are more angular and 
pronounced in fossil. 

‘ 4. The outer edge, below middle of the shall, is quite sliarp in 
existing species, but imu*h rounder in the fossil. 

^ 5. On the inner side behind, leading to the condyle, there is a 
longitudinal fossa in the fossil, which is wholly wanting in the existing 
Elephant; but the outer posterior sides are alike. 

‘ 6. The foiamen of medullary artery in the fossil is exactly as in the 
femur of Mammoth in the case in the British Museum ; in Choonee’a 
skeleton it is situated on the inner side, in a line contiguous with pro- 
jecting part of head.’ (Sec PI. XIV. figs. 6 to 10.) 

‘ British Museim^ August 9, 1860. — Examined a transverse section 
from the middle of the sliafl of the broken Zebbug left femur. The 
centre is a compressed flattened hollow tube, the inner surface of which 
* See anieot p. 268.— [En.] 
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is not smooth, but rugged and cancellated. Outline of section is ovoid. 
Greater diameter of shaft, 1 *2 in. ; lesser ditto, at middle, *85 in. 
Greater diameter of hollow tube, ‘53 in. ; lesser ditto, *33 in.’ 

6. Fossil Halithenum, from Malta} 

‘ British Museum^ December 20, 1862. — Compared tlie fossil from 
Malta, having three teeth, with Listriodon and llnlitherium. In Lis- 
triodon the ridges very much as in Tapir ; outside in the upper jaw 
they are nearly vertical, and the outer point high, with clean transverse 
ridges. Further, in Listriodon^ the ridges of the uj)pcr teeth wear ob- 
liquely in front, the apex being intact, as in Dinotheriinn ; while in the 
lower jaw the wear is reversed. In the Malta fossil the wear is hori- 
zontal. 

^ The last tooth agrees very closely with figs. 16, 19 and 20 of Plate 
1 of Kaup’s “Beitrage,” on llalifherinm. Ah compared with the skull, 
the molars of the latter are njuch worn and very llippopotamine-like in 
the discs of wear. The fossil evidently is not of Listriodon^ but of the 
Duijomj family. 

‘ Tlie canccllar tissue of the bone is very open in the fossil, as in the 
Cetacea,^ 

7. Notes upon the Zehhitg Specimens, March 1862. 

‘ Regarded as a whole, they differ in charact(T from the Crendi 82)Pci- 
mens, and ap])ear to belong to an entirely different sot of animals. The 
most interesting of these are a series of Elephant molars, referred to in 
Cai)tain Spratt’s papei*, as being of Mammoth. They consist of molar 
teeth of all ages, from the first milk molar to the last, and many of them 
are of remarkably small size. Three of them ap 2 )ecar to be the last true 
molar, lower jaw ; of these, one, No. 14, is nearly entire, showing nine 
plates much w^orn, and the posterior talon. No. 13 (see list at page 
302), also a back molar, has the grinding plane of the crown of the 
tooth scooped and obliquely distorted from being worn all on one side. 
Tw^o of the larger u])per molars are nearly entire; one of them, No. 11, 
is quit^ entire. The/e is also one very mvtilated fragment of a molar 
indicating a specimen of a larger size. Among thovse Elephantine speci- 
mens there is a fragment consisting of the anterior portion of the right 
ramus of the 1ow(t jaw. There is also a fragment of a tusk about 4^ in. 
long, and nearly 1 in. in diaftieter, comj)riHing the terminal j^ortion near 
the point. Besides the entire molars there are eight or ten fragments of 
iriolars consisting chiefly of i)lat(*s which had not been cemented. One 
W’^eatljercd S2>eciinen of ivojy indicates an individual of very consider- 
able size. The next most interesting amongst the specimens are the 
humerus and femur of a Proboscidean form of a very peculiar character 
{Elephas Melitensis). To this form also appear to belong a pelvic 
j)ortion containing the acetabulum, a dorsal, and a lumbar vertebra, 
l)esides the body of a vertebra, denuded of the processes. Belonging to 
El. Melitensis there is also the shaft of a very small humerus, without 
epiphyses, evidently of a young animal. 

‘ Of Elephantine remains there is also a fragment of the anterior 
portion of the lower jaw, comprising simply the symphysial por- 

* This fossil was not obtained from hahly obtained from the Miocene do- 
tho caves. It was puivliasod for Capt. posits of Malta. — [E d.] 

Spratt from a collector, and was pro- 
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tion, the ridges bounding the gutter of the spout and the two mentary 
holes, but much too mutilated to indicate the age or give any determine 
able character. 

‘ There is also what appears to be a residuary portion of the smooth 
ball of the humerus of an Elephantine form, but very much mutilated 
and weathered ; also the iliac portion of a pelvis and three fragments of 
the cranium of an Elephant, so inferred from the presence of large 
diploe-cells. Among the other fragments are a metacarpal or meta- 
tarsal bone of a pachyderm, the size of a large Tapir, also a scapula, 
with the articular cup and spinous process nearly perfect ; also a pha- 
langeal bone apparently of a Proboscidean. Fragments of spinous pro- 
ceases of vertebne, both dorsal and lumbar, some of them indicating 
animals of a very considerable size, as large at least as Bos primigenius. 
Besides the mammalia, theiu are various fragments of the carapace 
and plastron of two Chelonian forms, one of them of smtill size, and 
indicated by small fragments ; there are some leg bones without articu- 
lar sm'faces, apparently belonging to the same forms. Further amongst 
the collection there is a series of specimens which bear very distinct 
marks of having been gnawed by a large carnivorous animal. The 
tooth marks upon some of these are very boldly pronounced. From 
among these, nine principal specimens have been selected ; one a cylin- 
drical bone, is the most pronounced ; another is the gnawed and de- 
tached globular head of a femur, about 1| in. in diameter, and another 
apparently the head of a Iniinerus. Many of the darker specimens ex- 
hibit distinct marks of minute superficial biirrowings or excavations, 
which Mr. Eupert Jones tells me have been detected even in grave-bones 
by Professor Hcnslow. It is not a little remarkable that amongst 
these numerous indications of gnawing by a large carnivore, there is not 
a single indication of what that form was. The core, with some enamel- 
inequalities of one tooth was found, but with no part of the crown 
remaining, and therefore wholly undeterminable. It would agree, in 
size, with the carnassier tooth of a large Hysena, but it is too mutilated 
to guess even at the order to which the form belonged. 

‘ A number of sharks’ teeth were found in the clay among the fossils 
from the Zebbug Cave ; these are the only objects that might possibly 
have been used by man, no fragments of Hint having been found in the 
cavern. These teeth probably fell out from the yellow sandstone 
deposit in which the cave occurs, and in which similar teeth are fre- 
quently found.’ 

8. Notes of Captain Spratt's Collection of Fossil Bones from Crendi 
Cavern, Malta. {Mahlek Cave of Adams.) 

‘ Geological Society, March 18, 18G2. — The principal mass of the 
collection consists of a very hard, compact, calcareous matrix, and 
fragments containing solitary molars, fragments of molars of tusks and 
incisors of Hippopotamus Pentlandi. They appear all to belong to a 
single species llipp. Pentlandi. About a dozen of the specimens, com- 
prising fore molars and back molars, are tolerably perfect ; they were 
compared with some of Baron Anca’s specimens from Olivelk) and 
others found by myself in the Maccagnone Cave, with which they agree 
entirely. Some of the molars agree with the larger Sicilian form of 
the same cave and of the caves near Palenno. These have been pUt up 

VOL. 11. X 
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apart for reference. There are also some fragments of tusks and inci- 
sors, but none of them sufficiently perfect to figure. 

‘ Besides these there is a scries of amorphous fragments of bone, 
variously splintered, and, therefore, indeterminable, and three deter- 
minable specimens. No. 14 being the half of the head of a humerus, 
divided vertically through the middle, the fractured surface clean, flat, 
and smooth, as if eflTected through a fault-displacement. Another is 
the articular end of a radius, and the third the basal part of the spinous 
process of a vertebra. 

‘ Next are three slabs of very compact dark grey-colourCd stalagmitic 
matrix. No. 1 contains in strata a great many small fragments of the 
teeth and bones of a minute mammal ; the mohar teeth belong to a large 
extinct species of Myoxus {Myoxus McHtensis, Falc.). 

‘ There is also one very large rodent incisor with various fragments 
of ribs, the end of an ulna, &c. One very beautiful molar of Myoxus 
shows the crown distinctly. 

‘ These remains arc confined to the upper layers of the matrix, 
through which they are very profusely dispersed ; the compact portion 
of the stalagmite, about 1^ in. thick, is devoid of fossils, or nearly so, 
and the weathered surface would indicate that this is the upper surface 
of the deposit. 

* Slab No. 2 is of the same character, but the fragments of bones 
contained in it are less perfect. It conbiins also one fine molar of 
Myoxus presenting the crown-surface. 

‘ Slab No. 3 is remarkable in showing the greater part of the sliafl: of 
what appears to be a femur, but undeterminable from being crushed at 
the articular ends. 

‘ Besides these there is a quantity of detached and weathered minute 
fragments, inferred to belong chiefly to Myoxus ; of determinable frag- 
ments amongst these are a molar, part of a jaw, a metacarpal, or meta- 
tarsal, and a phalangeal bone. 

‘ One specimen consists of a small canine or outer incisor of a car- 
nivorous animal, of the size of the Fox. The above includes all the 
specimens deserving notice. 

‘ The carnivorous tooth here referr(‘d to is the only indication of a 
feline form being contained amongst the whole of the Crendi specimens. 

^ So far as the comparison has been carried, the Crendi specimens 
differ entirely from those found in the Zeb])Ug Cave.’ 

9. Additional Note on the Fossils from Zehhag and MaJdeh Caves. 

‘ Geological Society., July 10, 1802. — M(*morandnm of supplemen- 
tary despatch received from (’ajjtain Spi-att yesterday. — A box con- 
taining a mixed collection of fossil bones from the newly-discovered 
cave, called by Captain Spratt the Hippopotami Cave^ together with a 
small box containing numerous fragments, mostly small, and supple- 
mentary to his previous des])atches. Among these are numerous frag- 
ments of bird-bones ; 2nd, fragments of caraj)acc, &c., of Chelonians ; 
3rd, a large quantity of fragments of ribs and other bones of mammalia, 
mostly undeterminable ; 4th, a tin box containing fragments, more or less 
perfect, of small molars of Elephants ; and lastly, a pill-box containing 
an undoubted tooth of a carnivore, but of small size, being the first 
carnH orous indication in the shape of a tooth from the Zebbug Cave. 
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^ The great mass of the specimens contained in the box consist of 
fragments of the extremities of a small species of Hippopotamus, the 
most important of which are lower articuto ends of femurs, lower ends 
of humeri, and some of tibiae. The bones are for the most part in a 
very fragmentary condition, and much weathered or rolled. The 
articular surfaces, as a general rule, are abraded or more or less muti- 
lated ; one fine specimen consists of the shaft of a femur with the tro- 
chanter present, but the articular head unluckily broken off and not 
yet discovered in the collection ; the lower portion has the articular 
condyles broken off by an ancient fracture. It is not quite clear, 
therefore, whether the bone belonged to an adult individual or not ; 
but it indicates a smaller species than Hippopotamus Pentlandi^ or any 
of the other Hippopotamus remains sent previously by Captain Spratt. 
This, however, will require further and more careful observation. 
Besides these fragments of the bones of the extremities there have been 
picked up by Captain Spratt, in a separate compartment, about a dozen 
molars, some of them very perfect ; the worn last molars with their 
talons indicating a species of unusually small size, thus corresponding 
with the indications yielded by the bones of the extremities. There 
are also some fragments of incisors and some good specimens of 
inferior canines, all of which will have to be compared with the 
corresponding teeth from the Maccagnone and San Teodoro caverns, 
belonging to IIip 2 )opotamus. 

‘ Memo.^ Juhj 31. — Tlie molars and canines appear mostly to be of 
the small species, llipp. minutus, Cuv.’ 

III. — Abstract ok Communication by Dr. Falconer to the British 
Association at Cambriikjk, on October G, 18G2, entitled ‘ On 
Ossiferous Caves in Malta, earlored by Captain Spratt, 
C.B., K.N., with an Account of Elkphas Melitensis, a pigmy 
species of Fossil Elephant, and other remains found in 

THEM.’ 

Reprinted from ‘ The Parthenon' for October 18, 18G2, p. 780. 

‘ The author’s notice of this interesting discovery was i)rel{iced by a 
few remarks from Cajitain Spratt, explanatory of the former geogra- 
j)hical connection of tlie islands ol’ Sicily and Malta witli the African 
continent, as evidenced by their contained fossils and by the shallow 
soundings which lay between these coasts and that continent. Three 
caves in Malta had yielded vast numbers of Mammalian bones of very 
dissimilar character. The first, discovered while quarrying for a dock, 
contained vast quantities of Hippopotamus bones, and W'as similar to a 
ciive previously discovered in Crete. Tlie second, lying upon the side 
of a ravine, three huudi*cd feet above the sea, was partly filled with 
clay and Elephant bones; the third conUiined bones of Hippopotami, 
associated with remains of a largo species of Dormouse. 

‘ Dr. Falconer, after corroborating the divisional line pointed out by 
Captain Spratt, which, now represented by a line of roadway of shallow 
viator, formerly existed as a belt of land, dividing the Mediterranean into 
two basins, and pointing out that the fossil fauna of Italy, Sicily, Malta, 
and Crete, was that of the African and not of the European continent, 
proceeded to describe the fossil remains new to science which Captain 
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Spratt’s investigation had produced. The pigmy Elephant was an ani- 
mal of remarkably small proportions ; an adult individual could not 
have exceeded the Indian Tapir in height and bulk, a creature not 
much larger than a full-grown Hog. Contrasted with the bones and 
teeth of an adult African Elej)hant the difference in size of these por- 
tions of its frame exliibited were most striking.^ But though so small, 
the skeleton agreed in every particular with the one of greatest bulk. 
A scries of harmonies ran through the two skeletons, one bone answer- 
ing to another truly, and without ordinal or generic difference. The 
author could refer it unhesitatingly to his subgenus Loxodon, in the 
African group of Elephants. Captain Spratt’s researches had brought 
to light many bones, tusks, and teeth, belonging to the young of this 
pigmy species ; the milk-teeth being about half an inch in length, and 
the tusks corresponding in age not exceeding an inch in length. 
Mijoxua MeUtensis^ the fossil Dormouse, the remains of which had 
been found in the Crendi Cave,^ was as much a giant among the 
Dormice as the Maltese Elephant was a dwarf. Other fossil remains 
found in these remarkable caves were refei ablc to two species of Swan : 
one of colossal size, probably thrice as large as the bulkiest living 
species. Many of the bones were gnawe^d, aj)parently by a powerful 
feline animal, but no remains of the carnivore had yet been discovered 
in association with the cave contents.’ ^ 

* Tho specimens exhibited comprised ® See pages 300 and 305. — [En.] 

the molars, tusks, lower jaw, vertobne, ^ Sec page 306, last line. — [En.j 

scapula, humerus, pelvis, femur, meta- 
tarsal bones, and phalanges. — [En.] 
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V. ON THE EUEOPEAN PLIOCENE AND POST- 
PLIOCENE SPECIES OP THE GENUS EHI- 
NOCEEOS.' 

After examining aU the collections in England and Italy 
and those of Lyons, Montpellier, &c., I have come to the con- 
clusion that there were four distinct Pliocene and Post-Plio- 
cene species of Ehinoceros, three of which have long been 
confounded by Cuvier and other palajontologists under the 
name of Ehinoceros leptorhinus. I have carefully examined 
at Stuttgart the materials on which Kaup’s and Jager’s Rhi- 
noceros Merchii is founded. It is not a distinct species, but 
is identical with the Grays Thurrock S 2 )ecies, or Rhinoceros 
leptorhinus {mihi). TheE. Lunelle^isis of Gervais is founded on 
a young jaw with milk-dentition, which is not to be depended 
on for determining distinctions. So, also, the Ehinoceros 
elatus of Croizet, and the E. wesotropus of Aymard, found in 
Auvergne, are not distinct sj^ecies. I have examined the 
chief collections in Auvergne. The specimens in M. Pichot’s 
collection and in the Museum of Le Puy are mainly R. 
Etrmcus^ while the R. niesotropas of Aymard com2)rises both 
E, leptorhinus and E, (oitiquifatis. The four S 2 )ecies maybe 
classified as follows ; — 

Pliocene. 

I. No hony nasal septum, 

1. Ehinoceros leptorhinus (Cuv. pro parte), 

Syn. E. megarhinus of Christol. 

II. Fartial bony septum, 

2. Ehinoceros Etruscus (Pale.). 

Syn. E. leptorhinus (Cuv. pro parte), 

3. Ehinoceros hemitoeehus (Pale.). 

Syn. E. leptorhinus {Oyfcn pro parte), 
Post-Pliocene. 

m. Complete hony septum, 

4. Ehinoceros antiquitatis (Blumb.). 

Syn. E. tichorinus ^Pischer and Cuvier). 

* Tho introductory remarks have been first time pnblishod. The notes on Bhin, 
compiled by me from two letters, ad- leptorhinus, including the lengthened 
dressed by Dr. Falconer in 1862 to Mons descnption of the Cortesi ciuuiium at 
Lartet,of Pans, and Col \Vo(xl, ot Stout- Milan, on Bhin. Etruscus and on Bhin. 
hall, Swansea, and from his note-books, antiqmtatis, arc extracted from tho 
The important essay on Bhm, hemiiai hus author’s note-books. — [Ed.] 
was written in 1869, but is now for tho 
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!• Rhinoceros leptorhvims . — ^This is the origmal and typical 
Rhinoceros leptorhimm of Cuvier, founded on Cortesi’s Monte 
Zago cranium. It is the species described by Christol as E. 
mega/rhimiSy and is the only Pliocene or Post-Pliocene European 
species that had not a nasal septum. To this belongs the 
celebrated Cortesi cranium in the Museum at Milan, which I 
have carefdlly examined. With this species also I have iden- 
tified the Ehinoceros remains found in the Sub-Apennine beds 
of Piacenza, in the Val d’ Amo upper beds, at Montpellier and 
Lyons, and at Grays Thurrock in Essex. The Ehinoceros, 
however, found in the Elephant-bed of the Norfolk coast is 
different. 

2. Rhinoceros Eiruscus . — This species, like the following, 
had an incomplete bony nasal septum, but it had a compara- 
tively slight and slender form. It is met with, along with 
Elephas {Loxodon) meridiovalis and Mastodon Arvemensis, in 
the lower beds of the Val d’Amo, and in the ‘ Submarine 
Porest-Bed,’ or super-imposed blue clays of the Norfolk Coast, 
immediately underlying the boulder-clay ; but, as yet, it has 
been found in none of the ossiferous caves of Britain. With 
this species, also, I have identified the remains of a Ehinocc'ros 
submitted to me by Professor Ansted, which were found a few 
miles from Malaga, in white marl, overlying Pliocene blue 
clay abounding with shells. 

3. Rhinoceros hemitoechus . — This species has been described 
by Professor Owen as R, leptorh invs. It has the nasal septum 
incomplete in the centre, and it differs from R. antiquit at is 
{R. tichorinus) in other cranial characters, as well as in those 
of the teeth. I am satisfied on this point, after examining the 
entire dentition of both young and old animals. Rhinoceros 
hemitcechm accompanies Elephas antiquus in most of the oldest 
British bone-caves, such as Cefn, l3urdham Down, Minchin 
Hole, and other Gower caverns. It is also found at Clacion 
in Essex {e,g. The ^Clacton Ehinoceros^), and in certain 
beds in Northamptonshire. It is also met with in Italy. 

Prom some of these localities, entire skulls and a great 
portion of the skeleton have been obtained. 

4. Rhinoceros antiquiiatis {R. tichorinus ), — This species had 
a complete bony nasal sej)tum. It is found in the newer Plio- 
cene deposits of Kent, Surrey, and Essex, and associated with 
Elephas primig emus in caverns of the same date. Elephas 
antiquus with Rhinoceros hemitoechusy and Elephas primigenius 
with Rhinoceros antiquitatis, though respectively characte- 
rizing the earlier and later portions of our period, were 
probably contemporary animals ; and they certaiidy were com- 
panions of the cave-bears, cave-lions, and cave-hyacnas, and 
of some at least of the existing mammalia. There can be no 
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reasonable objection to the name Rhi/noceros cmtiquitatia. South 
of the Ehine, that is in Geneva, France, and Italy, all modem 
palaeontologists call the species Rhmoceros Hchormusy but, 
north of the Rhine, in Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, and 
Russia, the most eminent authorities designate it Rhinoceros 
antiquitatis. A name in science ought not to be a disputed 
point of mere geographical predilection. Blumenbach named 
it first Rhinoceros antiquitatis. Fischer de Waldheim, a pa- 
laeontologist of no great authority, changed the name into 
Rhinoceros tichorinus, and Cuvier adopted Fischer’s name 
without acknowledgment. Desmarest called it Rhinoceros 
Pallasii, Blumenbach’s names of Ijlcphas primigenius and 
Mastodon Ohioticus are now accepted by everyone ; and there 
is no reason why his Rhinoceros antiqnliatis should be rejected 
for a more modern name. Living neither north nor south of 
the Rhine, I have no geograjdiical predilections, and as an 
impartial foreigner I accept the earliest name, viz. Blumen- 
bach’s; besides, the name Rhimetros t ichor inus is faulty, 
inasmuch as three species had a nasal septum. 

I. — On Rhinoceros hemitodchus, an extinct species 
PREVAILING IN THE GoWER CaVER, SoUTH WaLES.^ 

In two previous communications (Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc, for Nov. 1857, and \ol. xiv. p. 81),^ I have attempted to 
trace the distribution of the fossU Proboscidea, with some of 
their constant associates, in the newer Tertiary deposits of 
England, and in corresponding deposits on the continent of 
Europe. One important branch of the inquiry concerns the 
fossil remains of the ossiferous caves ; but my examination 
of the cave-collections was not, at the time, sufficiently ex- 
tended to warrant well-founded conclusions on the subject. 
I had seen undoubted evidence of the occurrence of Elephas 
antiqnus and Hippopoiamns major — both Pliocene forms — in 
several of the English caverns ; but 1 was in doubt regarding 
the associated fossil species of Rhinoceros. Since then I 
have had opportunities of examining most of the great cave- 
collections in the metropolitan and provincial museums, and 
of investigating, on the spot, the conditions under which the 
remains were associated in several of the most productive 
caverns. Some of the results appear to be of sufficient interest 
to warrant my bringing them before the Society,* although 
with less detail of evidence, and in a more restricted form, 
than the nature of the case might seem to demand. But the 
general subject is so extensive in its relations as hardly to 

* Tlie MS. of this essay was found j * The paper was evidently 'intended 

among Dr. Falconer’s pajicrs, and IS now for presentation to the Geological 
for the first time published. — [Ei>.] »Society.— 

* See aniea, pp. 1 and 76. — [Kn.] 
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be susceptible of being embraced within the scope of a single 
communication ; and the remarks which follow the descriptive 
details forming the special subject of this essay wiU be con- 
fined to the association, in some of the ossiferous caverns in 
England, of the remains of certain of the fossil mammalia, 
which I regard as positive indicators of the age of Pliocene 
deposits, without reference to the altered physical conditions 
of the caves at different periods, or to the agencies by which 
the remains were introduced within them.^ 

I may premise that my inquiries have embraced an exami- 
nation, more or less detailed, of collections from the follow- 
ing caverns : — Kent’s Hole, Oreston, and other South Devon- 
shire caves ; Banwell, Bleadon, Hutton, Berrington, &c., in 
the Mendip Hills ; Paviland, Spritsail Tor, Minchin Hole, 
Bacon’s Hole, and Bosco’s Den, in the peiimsula of Gower, 
in South Wales; Cefii, in North Wales; Kirkdale and 
Wirksworth. The museums which have been visited in 
search of materials arc the British Museum and those of the 
College of Surgeons and Geological Society, in the metro- 
polis ; and in the provinces, Oxford, for Dr. Buckland’s very 
extensive and classical series of cave-remains from British 
and foreign localities; Bristol, for the interesting collection 
from Durdham Down, formed and described by Mr. Stutch- 
bury; Taimton, for the collection amassed during many 
years by the Eev. D. Williams, from Bleadon, Hutton, and 
others of the Mendip Caverns ; Torquay and Plymouth, for 
Kent’s Hole and Oreston ; Swansea, for the Gower Cave col- 
lections ; and York, for that from Kirkdale. I have further 
had the advantage of examining the private cave-collections 
of the veteran Mr. Wm. Beard, at Banwell, from the Mendip 
caverns ; of Miss Talbot, at Penrice Castle, from Paviland ; 
and, above all, the unrivalled collection formed at Stout Hall, 
by my friend Colonel E. R, Wood, F.G.S., during the last 
nine years, from the ossiferous caves of Gower. This last has 
furnished more materials for the description of the extinct 
Ehinoceros, which is the special subject of this paper, than 
all the rest together. 

Rhinoceros hemitwchus .^ — The species to which I have 
assigned this name (for reasons which will more fully appear 
in the sequel) is, avowedly, not a new accession, except by 
name, to the Fossil Fauna of Britain. It has long been fami- 
liar to geologists as the Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Cuvier, 
according to Professor Owen, and described at great length 

* This portion of the essay was never * From 9ini(rvs, half, and toTxoj, parti- 
writton; but the subject will bo found tion, in reforenco to the partial nasal 
treated in the author’s paper, * On the septum, distinctive of the species. 
Qssiferoiis Caves of Gower.’ — [Ed.] 
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in the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia.’ I have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is essentially distinct from the original 
Bhinoc, leptorhinus of Cuvier, which latter, however, I be- 
lieve occurs in England, in beds, in some respects different 
from those in which RMnoc. hemitceehua prevails, and to a 
certain extent, with different associates. In this view, the 
exact identification of the two species becomes in its geolo- 
gical bearings a question of much higher importance than 
the mere rectification of a specific name. Before entering 
on the descriptive details, it wiU be necessary to revert to the 
origin of the name BMnoc. leptorhimia^ and to trace the suc- 
cessive opinions which have been entertained by palaeontolo- 
gists regarding it up to the present time ; for there is not, 
within the whole range of Mammalian Palieontology, an ex- 
tinct species regarding which more has been written and 
more opposed views advanced. 

The great French anatomist, having conclusively demon- 
strated the distinctness of the Siberian Ehinoceros from all 
the species then known, framed his diagnostic character upon 
the most obvious of its i3eculiarities, namely, the ossified 
nasal septum, and designated it ‘ le Eft inoceros a narines cloi- 
soneea,^ or Ithuwceros tichorhinns. His attention was natu- 
rally awakened to the probability of other species occurring 
ill the fossil state, in which the nasal septum would be found 
to agree with existing s])ecies, in presenting the ordinary 
condition of an unossitied cartilage. Oortesi had discovered in 
1805, upon Monte Zago, near Piacenza, the entire skull, in 
fine preservation, of a fossil Ehinoceros, which he referred 
with doubt to a young liliin. hicontis,^ A drawing of this 
cranium, by M. Adolj)he Brongniart, and thus carrying high 
authority with it of a competent execution, was many years 
afterwards forwarded to Cuvier from Milan. The figure 
represented a cranium differing essentially in form and pro- 
portions from that of the Siberian Ehinoceros, and most ob- 
viously in the absence of the bony partition of the nostrils, 
characteristic of the latter. Cuvier inferred that the Italian 
form constituted a different species, which, in contradistinc- 
tion, he named ^le Rhinoceros a narines non-cloisonees^^ or 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus. The specific distinctions which he 
indicated for the latter were, that the cerebral part of the 
skuU was proportionally shorter than in the Siberian form, 
and less projected backwards over the occiput ; the position 
of the orbit above the fifth molar ; the termination of the 
nasal bone by a free point having no connection with the 
intermaxillaries through a bony partition ; and the abbrevia- 


Saggi Geologici, p. 72, tab. vii. 
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tion and different form of the intermaxillaries. To these 
cranial characters he added more slender proportions in the 
general construction of the skeleton, inferred from Val 
d’Amo specimens which he attributed to the same species ; 
and he held that the Italian fossil form approached more 
nearly to the Rhinoceros bicomis of the Cape than to any 
other known species. He appears to have considered that it 
had been invested with two horns. Upon the characters of 
the molar teeth he famished little beyond what was merely 
conjectural; for, having founded his conception of the 
species mainly upon the characters furnished by Cortesi’s 
skull, without examining the molars in that si)ecimen, he 
took it for granted that all the lower jaws, molars, and other 
remains, occurring in Italy, which did not admit of identifi- 
cation with Rhhioc. tichorhinus, must of necessity belong to 
hi^ Uhinoc, leptorhinns. The subject was not at the time 
sufficiently advanced, nor the materials in sufficient abund- 
ance, to lead him to conjecture that there might have been 
two or more Italian fossil species different from the Siberian 
form. But there are now the strongest grounds to believe 
that such is the case ; and ihat (hivier, as in the similar in- 
stance of FAiph. primicfi FAiph, antiquvs^ and FAeph, 
meridionalisy confounded the I’cmaius of at least two Italian 
fossil species of RhiNoceros under the common designation of 
Rhinoceros IcpforbinHs, 

Rhinoceros hpforh inns, tiB fhus defhied by Cuvier, met with 
ready accexitanco among palieontologists, and remained un- 
disputed until the year when M. dc Christol,^ in a very 

able and elaborate memoir ‘ On the Characters of the Large 
Species of Fossil Ehinoceros,’ broadly assei-ted that this sup- 
posed species had no existence in nature, and that Cortesi’s 
cranium belonged to the Siberian form, Rh. tichorhinus. 
Christol, like Cuvier, had not an opi)ortunity of examining 
the original, which in the interval had suffered considerable 
injury by fracture of the facial portion ; but, having received 
from Milan fresh drawings of the specimen thus altered in 
appearance, he erroneously interpreted as a bony septum a 
shaded representation of the internal surface of the nasal 
cavity of the left side of the head, viewed from the right 
side, where the corresponding part was mutilated. Dr. Cor- 
nalia, of Milan, so late as 185^, submitted Cortesi’s cranium 
to a rigid examination, specially with a view to the deter- 
mination of this point, and states in the most positive terms 
that there is not a trace even of the supposed bony septum : 

‘ Cette cloison n’existe nullement. La voute de la cavit6 
nasale ne presente, le long de sa ligne mediane, aucun prin- 

> Annalos dos Scicnc. Nat. 1836, 2me S<^r. tom, iv. p. 44. 
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oipe de cloison descendante qni anrait pu 6tre d^truite, 
Enfin je siiis sur, et je vous assure que le crS^ne que nous con- 
servons n^appartient pas au jB, tichorhirms^ et qu’on a eu tort 
de confondre les deux esp^ces. Le regard de M. Cuvier etait 
bien plus per 9 ant et tombait plus justement dans le vrai.’ ' 
Christol erased Eh. leptorhinus jfrom the list of fossil species, 
and at the same time proposed the name of Rhinoceros mega- 
rhinus for the remains of a two-homed fossil species occur- 
ring in the Pliocene Sands of Montpellier, and characterized 
by the great length of the nasal bones ; by the short in- 
terval between the nasal sinus and the orbits ; by the slight 
elevation of the pyramid of the vertex above the plane of 
the brow ; by the inconsiderable inclination of the occipital 
plane, which is abruptly truncated at the vertex; by the 
relative position of the orbits, and by i)eculiarities in the 
teeth. Marcel de Serres had previously endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the same form under the name of the ‘ Fossil Rhino- 
ceros of Montpellier’ {Rhinoeiros Monspesmlnyius^ De Blainv.) ; 
but gave way to the dissent exi)rcssed by Cuvier, who iden- 
tified it with ^ Rhiiioccrtts a narines cloisonees.^ Christol 

was further led to the conclusion that the Rhinoceros incisi- 
VU8 of Cuvier was identical with his Rhi)wc. wegarhinns, 

IVom a remark by Laurillard, it woidd appear that at a 
later date Christol was convinced that his opinion respecting 
Rhir. hptorhinus was erroneous ; but no formal expression of 
this alk'red view having been published, the objections which 
he had raised continued for a considerable time to influence 
the opinions of palfcoutologists. 

Croizet and Jobert, in 1828, described and figured remains 
of a Rhinoceros from Puy-de-Dome, whi(*h from its general 
slender proportions they designated Rhinoceros elatiis. No 
perfect cranium of this form has as yet been discovered in the 
Velay; and the jaws and teeth at present known are not 
sufficiently pronounced to determine with certainty whether 
Rhinoceros claim is distinct, or to what nominal species it 
ought to be refcri'ed. De Blainville identified it with the 
Miocene Rhinoceros incisivm ! Laurillard doubted whether it 
ought to be referred to R. megarhinns or to R. leptorhinus ; 
Pomel refers it to his Atelodus elatus^ which includes Rhinoc. 
clatus^ together with Rhinoc. megarhinns of Christol; and 
Gervais hesitatingly refers it, together with Owen’s form of 

* Tho first autlioritativo correction of explains tho cau«»o of the mistake. But 
Christors statement was made m 1842, tho correction escaped tho notice of 
by Profcbsor Balsamo Cnvelli, tho European Palaeontolopsts until 1853, 
curator of the Museum of Santa Teresa when Br. Comalia of Milan,' at tho 
in Milan, wlicre tho specimen was pro- request of Duvernoy, re-submitted the 
served. Ho states, that the supposed Cortesi cranium to a rigid examination, 
partition was absolutely wanting, and 
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Rhinoceros le/ptorhirms from Clacton, also to Rhinoceros 
megarhinvs^ 

Jager, in 1839, proposed tlie provisional name of Rhino-- 
ceros Kirchhergense for certain remains discovered in sand-pits 
in tlie pleistocene Diluvial-boden^) deposits of Kirchberg 
in Wnrtemberg. The materials were limited to one lower 
and two detached upper molars ; and the comparison of them 
was confined to corresponding teeth ofAceratheHumincisivum^ 
of the Rhinoceros tichorhinm occurring at Cannstadt, and of 
the two-horned Ehinoceros of the Cape. No attempt was 
made by Jager to distinguisli the Kirchberg form from the ifep- 
torhine Rhinoceros of Cuvier, the R. dattis of Croizct, or the 
R. megarhinus of Christol.^ The name proposed by Jager 
has therefore strictly no claim to be regarded otherwise than 
as a conjectural detemiination ; and at a later period he 
abandoned it, having adopted the oi)inion of Owen, that the 
Kirchberg Rhinoceros was identical with the supposed J{hi~ 
vnceros lejiforhinvs, discovered at Clacton, as described in the 
^ British Fossil Mammalia.’ 

In 1841 Kaup broiiglit out, in the ^ Akten der TJiwelt,’ his 
description of the same nominal si^ecies, but under tlie new 
designation of Hhinoceros Merckn of Jager, who, at the 
instance of his friend Kauj), consented to the substitution 
of this specific name, both as less opcui to obj(H*ti()n on the 
score of local derivation, and as a tribute to the memory of 
Merck, its earliest indicator, who, towards the close of the 
last century, made the first important step towards the dis- 
tinction of the Mammoth from existing & 2 >ecie 8 . Kaup col- 
lected additional materials from various localities in the 
valley of the Rhine, and extended their comparison, beyond 
what was attempted by Jager, to su 2 >i)osed remains of the 
Rhinoceros Icptorhinus of Cuvier. The conclusions at which 
he arrived were, that Rhinoceros Merckii was a distinct species, 
of the size of the two-homed Rhinoceros of the Cape ; that 
it belonged, jointly with Rhinoceros African m (R. hicomis) 
and Rhinoceros lei)iorhinus of Cuvier, to a particular division 
of the genus, characterized by the form of the molar teeth 
and the absence of incisors; and that it had been a con- 
temporary of the Mammoth, Rhinoceros tichorhirms, Rhi^ 
noceros leptorhmus, and other forms of the so-called Diluvial 
Period.^ 

The next step of importance in the history of Rhinoceros 


* It wati subsoquontly referred by Dr. * In liis last work CBoitrape, 1 Hoft. 
Falconer to lihin Etruhcub, — [En ) p 4), Kauj) givob up lihm, Mvnka for 

* The lower jaw, in the reference to Uhm, h'piorhmm, 
fig. 6, tab. XVI., IS attnbuted by Jager to 

lihin. tichorhinu8. 
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leptorhvnm dates from the publication of the ^ British Fossil 
Mammalia’ in 1846, when Professor Owen brought out his 
elaborate and detailed description of the remarkable cranium 
and other remains discovered at Clacton, in Essex, by our 
veteran Associate, Mr. John Brown, of Stanway. The skull 
in question is chiefly notable from its presenting the well- 
marked appearance of an incomplete bony partition connect- 
ing the anterior half of the nasal bones vertically with the 
osseous floor of the nasal cavity. (See Plate XV.) When 
the specimen flrst came under the inspection of Mr. Owen, 
he was induced to refer it, on account of this septum, to the 
^ Bhinoceroa a]narine8 cloisonees/ or Rhinoc. tichorhirms of 
Cuvier, and it is quoted as such in his Eeport to the British 
Association in 1843. But when submitted to a more rigorous 
examination, at a subsequent period, the practised eye of this 
eminent paleontologist detected in it important points of 
difference irreconcilable with Bhwoceros tichorhinus; and 
having faith in the accuracy of the confidently-expressed, 
but erroneous conclusions of Christol, respecting the presence 
of a septum in Cortesi’s cranium, he was naturally led to 
identify the Clacton skull with the Rhinoceros leptorhinus of 
Cuvier. This conviction was strengthened by the examina- 
tion of a ramus of the lower jaw, also found by Mr. Brown 
in the same deposit at Clacton, which Professor Owen con- 
cluded was identical with lower jaws from Tuscany, referred 
by Cuvier to his Rhinoceros leptorhitius (Oss. Foss., tom. ii. 
PI. IX. figs. 8 and 9) ; and with the lower jaw from the 
Ehine, referred by Kaup to Rhinoceros Merchii. The Clacton, 
Tuscan, and Ehenish specimens were included under the 
common designation of Rhinocero^s leptorhinns. 

The great weight of Professor Owen’s authority was 
evinced in the accounts given by other palieontologists of 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus after 1840. De BlainviUe, in his ^ Os- 
teographie,’ although at variance upon some points of detail, 
admitted the Clacton skull into his limitation of Rhinoceros 
hp^torhinus, with which he combined the Ehinoceros of Mont- 
pellier, of Marcel de Serres, and the Rhinoc. megarhinus of 
Christol. But he eliminated the Ehenish materials, referred 
by Jiiger and Kauj) to Rhin, MereJni, and referred them to 
Rhinoceros incisivus, being in his view the male of the Miocene 
Acerathcrinm incisivum of Eppelsheim ! This portion of De 
Blainville’s palaeontological labours has met with severe 
strictures from some of his own countrymen, and with stem 
condemnation by Kaup. 

Laurillard, in 1849, in his revision of the Fossil Species 
of Ehinoceros, presents Rhinoceros leptorhinm in a manner 
which attempts to combine the irreconcilable conceptions of 
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Cuvier and of Owen. He admits the partial bony septum 
described by the latter, and even concedes three fossettes to 
the upper molars, as in Bhin. iichorhinuSf excepting only the 
last teue molar; while he attributes to it the slender pro- 
portions inferred by Cuvier, and assigns for its habitat Italy 
and the Pliocene formations of England. Laurillard ad- 
mitted also Bhin. megarhinus of Christol, or Bhin. Mons- 
pesmlanua of De Blainville, as a distinct species. He refused 
to accept the Bhin. Merckii of Jiiger and Kaup, and the 
Bhin. elatus of Croizet he regarded as referable either to 
Bhin. megarhinua or to Bhin. leptorhinus. 

Gervais has devoted much study to the fossil species of 
Hhinoceros, occurring in the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene de- 
posits of Auvergne and the South of Prance. The results 
are embodied in the ‘ Paleontologie Pran 9 aise.^ He adopts 
the Bhin. megarhinua of Christol, yet although that species is 
described by all original observers, himself inclusive, as 
devoid of a bony septum, he considers it probable that the 
Clacton cranium figured by Professor Owen as of Bhin. 
leptorhinua belongs, notwithstanding its septum, to that 
form. On the other hand, he doubtingly admits the Bhin. 
leptorhinua of Cuvier as a distinct species, occurring in Italy 
and the Velay. He has applied the designation of Bhin. 
Lunellenaia to the remains of a species discovered in the 
Cave of Lunel-viel, first named Bhin, minutua by Marcel de 
Serres, Dubrueil, and Jean-jean, xindcr a mistaken interpre- 
tation of the age of the teeth, and at a later date described 
as being identical with tlie Bhm. Africanus. He has re- 
peatedly directed the attention of paloeontologists to the 
important fact, that this fossil species of Lunel-viel is hardly, 
if at all, distinguishable from the existing two-horned Eln- 
noceros of the Cape. 

Pomel, in his ‘ Catalogue,^ published in 1854, after a study 
of the remains occurring in Auvergne and the Velay, admits 
Bhin. leptorhinua with a bony nasal septum, as defined by 
Professor Owen, but under the designation of Atelodus lep^ 
torhinua ; and gives for its habitat England, the Milanese, 
and the valley of the Ehine. Under another name, Atelodua'" 
elatuay he includes the Bhin. elatua of Croizet, and the Bhin. 
megarhinua of Christol. A third species, exclusive of Bhin, 
tichorhinua^ he designates Atelodus Aymard% and refers to it, 
as a synonym, the Bhin. leptorhinua of Gervais. 

Duvemoy, the successor of Cuvier and De Blainville in the 
chair of Comparative Anatomy, attempted a revision of the 
Fossil Species of Ehinoceros, in a very elaborate memoir 
published in 1854. In the section devoted to the Pliocene 
species, he maintains, with many details, that the Bhin. 
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l&ptorhvmiSf as establislied by Ouvier, was a sound species ; 
and that Cortesi^s cranium was entirely devoid of a bony 
septum, according to the positive evidence of Dr. Comalia. 
To this iJAm. leptorhmus he refers the Bhin. mega/rhiims of 
Christol, and the Bhin, Monspesmlamis of Marcel de Serres, 
He regards the Clacton cranium, described by Professor 
Owen, as wholly distinct from Bldn, l&ptorhinm^ and, although 
still different, as being more closely aUied to BJim. tichor^ 
himis. He proposes for it provisionally the specific desig- 
nation of BMn, protichorhirms^ as an independent form. Not 
the least remarkable result of Duvemoy’s inquiries was, that 
he identified, as certainly belonging to Bhin. tichorhimts, the 
representations figs. 8 and 9, PI. IX. of the ^ Ossemens Pos- 
siles,’ which Cuvier adduced as typical illustrations of the 
lower jaw of Bhin. leptorhinusy from specimens found in the 
Val d’Amo ; and upon which Professor Owen mainly relied, 
in identifying the lower jaw from Clacton with the latter 
species ! A more signal illustration could not be adduced of 
the diametrically opposite conclusions which may be drawn 
by different palaeontologists from the same evidence, when 
presented in the form of imperfectly executed figures. 

Lastly, Brandt, in his very complete and valuable mono- 
graph of the Ehinoceros of Siberia, published in 1849, reviews 
the figures and description of the Clacton skull given by 
Professor Owen, and exi)resses the opinion that it does not 
belong to Bhin. leptorhinus, but to an individual of Bhin. 
tichorhinusy in which the septum was not completely ossified. 
He gives a representation of a Siberian instance of this 
nature, corroborating the cases previously cited by Pallas 
and CoUini. 

In order to show at a glance the range and fluctuation of 
opinion on this paheontological question, it may be useful to 
summarize them in a few words : — 

1. 1812. lihitwceros established by Cuvier as character- 

ized by its bony nasal se])lum. 

2. 1819. The ‘ Khinoceros of Montpellier’ (^Ithin, Monspessulamis^ De 

Blainv.), proposed by Marcel de Serres as a distinct form ; 
identified by Cuvier (1822) with llhiaoc. tichorhinus , 
tacitly abandoned by De Serres. 

3. 1822. Rhinoceros Icpforhim/s, pro]x>sed by Cuvier upon Italian 

specimens as destitute of a bony septum. 

4. 1828. Rhinoceros elatiis, of the Velay, proposed by Croizet and 

Jobert. 

5. 1834. The absence of a bony nasal septum in Cuvier’s Rhinoc, lep- 

torhinus, denied by De Christol ; the name regarded as 
a synonym, merely, of Rhinoc. tichorhinus. 

C. 1834. The ‘ Rhinoceros of Montpellier,’ reproduced by De Christol 
imderthe name of Rhinoc. megarhinus^ as identical with 
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Rhinoc, tnctstms of Cuvier, but distinct from Rhinoc, tU 
chorhinus and from tbe supposed Rliinoc, leptorhinus, 

7. 1838. Rhinoceros primigeniuSj proposed by Bronn, in the ‘ Lethsca 

Geognostica,* to include the Rhinoc, tichorhinus and 
Rliinoc. leptorhinus of Cuvier, in conformity vdth the 
views of Christol. 

8. 1839. Rhinoceros Merchli (syn. Rhinoc. Kirchhergense^ Jag.) pro- 

posed by Jager (1839), and by Kaup (1841), as a distinct 
form. 

9. 1842. Rhinoceros de Filippi^ proposed by Balsamo Crivelli, for 

remains occurring in the Lignite of LcfFe (Gandino) as 
distinct alike from Rhinoc. tichorhinus and Rhinoc. lepto-- 
rhinus. 

10. 1846. Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Cuvier, reproduced by Owen 

upon Briti^ fossil specimens, but invested with a bony 
septum, and Rhinoc. Merchii identified with it ; Rhinoc. 
megnrhinus or R. Schleierniacheri., held to be distinct. 

11. 1847. Rhinoc. leptorhinus admitted by De Blainville, as with or 

without a ])C)ny nasjtl sq)tuni ; Rhinoc. megarhinus com- 
bined with it; but Rhinoc. Merckii transferred lo Rhmoc. 
incisivus. 

12. 1840. Rhinoc. leptorhinus of Cuvier, accepted by Laurillard, in 

the view of Owen, as having a bony septum; Rhinoc. me- 
garhinus of De Christol held to be distinct. 

13. 1819. The Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Cuvier accepted by Brandt, 

but the Rhinoc. leptorhinus of Owen identified with 
Rhinoc. tichorhinus (!). 

14. 1852. Undecided opinions entertained by Gervais, who adopts the 

Rhinoc. fuegarhinus of De Cln istol, and leans to the view 
that the Rhinoc. leptorhinus of Cuvier, founded on Cor- 
tesi’s cranium, and of Owen, are of tlie same species ; but 
that the lihinoceros remains of the Yelay {Rhinoc. elatuSj 
Cuv.) and of the Val d’Arno belong to another distinct 
form. 

15. 1854. Rhinoc. leptorhinusj adopted by Pomel, in the view of 

Owen, as having a bony se])tum, under the name of Atelo- 
(lus leptorhinus; and another B])ecies, besides Rhinoc. 
tichorhinus j proposed under tlie name oi AteLodus Aymardi^ 
as also liaving a bony sei)tum ; the Rhinoc. elatus of 
Croizet, identified with Rhinoc. megarhinus^ miHcx Atelodus 
elatus. 

IG. 1854. The Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Cuvier, reproduced by 
Duvernoy as destitute of a bony septum ; Rhinoc. mega- 
rhinus identified with it ; and the Rhinoc. leptorhinus of 
Owen erected into Rhinoc. protichorhinus. 

The above table suggests a grave and instructive comment 
on the uncertainty of palaeontological determinations, even 
when guaranteed by names of the highest authority. The 
point upon which hinged the discussion, protracted during 
upwards of twenty years, was, ^ Had Rhinoc^ leptorhinus an 
osseous nasal septum, or had it not ? * The pendulum oscU- 
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lated between septum and no septum. The array of autho- 
rities on either side was nearly balanced, with the exception 
of a discreet few headed by De Blainville, who followed the 
convenient via media and argued that the character was of 
little importance, being but a degree, more or less, of ossi- 
fication of the nasal cartilage, and that, according to circum- 
stances of age, sex, or vigour in the species, might, or might 
not, have had the partition ossified. Considering that the 
cranium upon which Cuvier relied has been deposited during 
nearly half a century in one or other public museum in Milan, 
on the high road of coniinental travel, it might have been 
expected that the disputed i)omt would have been speedily 
settled by an appeal to the original specimen. But until 
the appearance of Crivelli’s evidence in 1812, confirmed by 
Cornalia in 1854, the Cortesi cranium, uj)on which the case 
rested, does not appear to have been examined by any one of 
the numerous palaeontologists all over Europe who took a 
share in the dreary discussion. 

It will be admitted that an essay to determine with pre- 
cision a single form, out of such a class of confused synonymy 
and perjjlexcd opinions, will be of some service to Palaeonto- 
logy. This I shall endeavour to do with the Clacton species, 
hitherto described under the name of BAm. IrplorJnmjis; audit 
has appeared to me to be better to give it a new specific 
name, than to attempt to identify it eonjecturally with some 
one of the names that have already been proposed for forms 
supposed to be different from the Jthin, lpj>torJiinv}f of Cuvier. 
The ad interim designation, suggested by Duvernoy, for the 
Clacton species of Rhm, protichnrhiniis^ is manifestly inadmis- 
sible. Whether BA d'aorrros hemifwclius umy not be identical 
with some of the materials figured and described by Kaup, 
under the name of lihin. Merckily I am unable to determine 
satisfactorily. The uj)i)er molars from Chagny and Crozes, 
figured by Cuvier, which Kaux) refers to that species, differ 
materially in the form of the ‘ crochet,’ a character of great 
significance, from those of Bhin, hemifwchus. The same un- 
certainty applies to the Atelodus Aymardi of Pomel, from the 
Velay, so named in his ‘ Catalogue Methodique,’ but without 
figures or sufficient distinctive characters to establish the 
species. Rhinoceros hemiiwchus certainly differs from Rhin. 
leptorhinus of Cuvier, as founded on Cortesi’s cranium, which 
I have examined, both in the dental characters and form of the 
skull, and also in the general proportions of the skeleton ; 
and it differs equally from the Rhinoceros megarhinvs of De 
Christol, skulls and other remains of which I have examined at 
Lyons and Monti)ellier. If the distinctness of the species is 
established, and its range in time and geograi)hical distribu- 
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tion over Europe are determined, my object in this communica- 
tion will have been attained. It is left to systematic writers on 
Palaeontology to decide by what specific designation the form 
here called Rhinoceros hemitceehus shall hereafter be recog- 
nized. In the meantime, the name now applied will be of 
convenience to geologists in dealing with the Mammalian 
remains of one period of the Caves, and of deposits of the 
age of Clacton, and certain localities in Northamptonshire as 
distinct, on the one hand, from the ^ Elephant-bed ’ of the 
Norwich coast, and on the other, from the superficial gravels 
of the Glacial period. 

My first acquaintance with the species dates from the 
spring of 1858, when, on a visit to Plymouth, to examine the 
remains of the Oreston caves, I saw in the possession of Mr. 
Spence Bate a beautiful drawing (which he liberally placed 
at my disposal) of a ramus of the lower jaw of a Rhinoceros, 
discovered by Colonel E. E. Wood in ‘ Bacon Hole,’ which 
a cursory examination satisfied me differed alike from 
RJiin. leptorhinus and from Rhin. Uchorhinus, (See PI. XXI.) 
On proceeding to Swansea, in company with my friend the 
Rev. Robert Everest, I compared the original of Mr. Spence 
Bate’s drawing with a fine specimen of a corresponding 
ramus of the lower jaw of a fossil Rhinoceros, from the Ele- 
phant-bed ’ of the Norfolk coast, belonging to the collection 
of the Rev. John Gunn of Irstead,* which I had previously 
inferred to be of Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Cuvier, as met with 
in the valley of the Po and the Val d’Amo. In the Museum 
of the Royal Institution of South Wales at Swansea, besides 
the specimen in question, I found the right and left rami of 
another lower jaw, containing on the left side the series of 
the six posterior molars in beautiful preservation (PI. XIX.), 
together with a fragment composing four consecutive molars 
of the upper jaw, right side (namely the penultimate and 
antepenultimate true molars, and the two posterior pre- 
molars), and likewise some vertebra) and fragments of bones 
of the extremities. The whole of these remains were dis- 
covered in 1850 in the cave of ‘ Bacon Hole,’ in Gower, about 
six miles west of Swansea, during an exploration carried on 
by Colonel E. R. Wood, of Stout Hall, by whom they were 
presented to the Swansea Museum. The character of the 
upper molars established to a certainty the distinctness of 
the species. On communicating this result to Colonel Wood, 
T was informed by him that in another of the Gower Oaves, 
named ‘Minchin Hole,’ the exploration of which he had 
undertaken after exhausting ‘ Bacon Hole,’ he had ^dis- 


* Soe antea, p. 349 . — [Ed.] 
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covered the entire cranium of an adult Bhinoceros with the 
series of molars complete on both sides, the nasal bones 
perfect to their tips, and a well-pronounced partial bony 
septum connecting the anterior portion of the nasals with 
the floor of the nostrils. This most precious and unique spe- 
cimen met with a grievous accident, by which it was crushed 
and destroyed whilst temporarily out of Colonel Wood’shands ; 
and all that now remains of it is the palate, with the line of 
molars on either side, which is deposited in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons. I found in Colonel Wood’s rich 
collection at Stout Hall a very fine specimen comprising 
the cerebral part of another cranium of the same species of 
Rhinoceros, the facial portion of which appears to have been 
broken and destroyed by the workmen during extrication 
from the floor of the cavern. This fragment will be described 
in the sequel.' 

Colonel Wood, on being made aware of the important 
nature of the result of his researches, immediately recom- 
menced the operations, which had been temporarily sus- 
pended, in ^ Minchin Hole,’ and discovered a large number 
of additional remains of the same species. These I had an 
opportunity of examining on a second visit to Gower during 
last autumn, and the whole series has been liberally placed 
at my disposal by Colonel Wood. 

My attention was next directed to ascertaining whether 
the Gower form occurred in any other of the ossiferous caverns 
in England ; and on proceeding to Bristol, I found in the 
very interesting series of fossil remains, discovered by Mr. 
Stutchbury, in Durdham Down, several upper molars speci- 
fically identical with those of the Rhinoceros of Bacon Hole 
and Minchin Hole.* The same result followed an exami- 
nation of the Rhinoceros remains from ^Oreston,’ near 
Plymouth, described by Mr. Whidbey in 1817,* and now 
preserved in the Museum of the College of Surgeons.^ They 
all proved to belong to the same species. I next instituted 
a comparison between the upper molars discovered by Mr. 
John Brown, F.G.S., at Clacton and the Gower specimens, 
with the same result.® 

The materials available for the description of the species 
are therefore very abundant, including specimens, more or 
less complete, of at least four crania of different ages ; five 
upper jaws presenting the molars in different stages of wear ; 
eleven rami of the lower jaw, young and old ; together with 
fragments of most of the principal bones of the extremities. 

» See paper on the Gower Caves, and j ® Philosoph. Trans., 1817. 
also pp. 360 to 362.— pin.] j * See Appendix, No. IX.,p.353. — [Ed.] 

* See Appendix, No. II., p. 349 , — [Ed.] | ® See Appendix, No. V., p. 361 . — [Ed. J 
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With the exception of two of the skulls, all the specimens 
here enumerated are the products of Colonel Wood’s zealous 
and meritorious researches in the Gower Caves. On the 
present occasion, I shall confine myself to the description of 
such specimens only as are essential to establishing the spe- 
cific distinctness of the form. 

Characters of the Molar Teeth . — The crowns of the upper 
molar teeth in Ehinoceros present a common pattern of great 
complexity, but subject to modifications in the diflterent 
species that are very constant, thus furnishing good cha- 
racters for distinguishing them. Cuvier gave such a clear 
and complete analysis of the elements that enter into the 
composition of the crown, and was so happy and simple in 
the terms by which he designated them, that little was left to 
his successors besides the application of these terms to the 
new forms discovered after his time. De Christol followed 
up and extended the observations of Cuvier with much 
ability, in his Essay on the European Fossil Species, and 
succeeded more especially in tracing the peculiarities of cha- 
racter produced by the attachment of the distal end of the 
^ crochet ’ to the contiguous parts, or by its remaining free. 
The other points of principfil importance to be regarded are 
the number of fossettes on the worn triturating surface ; the 
presence or absence of an internal basal bourrelet to the 
three last premolars ; the form of the hind barrel of the last 
true molar in respect of its being either simple and undivided, 
as in most of the species fossil or recent, or divided by a 
posterior figure or fossette, which is so distinctive a cha- 
racter of Rhinoceros simusy among the living, and of Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus among the extinct forms ; and lastly, the relative 
thickness of the coat of cement, a character the value of 
which in the species of Ehinoceros has, in some measure, 
been hitherto overlooked. 

Fig. 1 of PI. XVI. represents a fine fragment of the 
upper jaw, right side, belonging to the collection of Colonel 
Wood. It contains the five last molars in perfect preserva- 
tion ; i.e, the penultimate and last premolars, with the three 
true molars. The antepenultimate premolar (p.m. 2) has 
been appended in outline, from a reversed figure of the tooth 
on the opposite side of the same individual. The age and 
relative stage of wear in the different teeth are such as to 
present the characters in the most favourable manner. The 
antepenultimate true molar (m. 1) is so far advanced in 
wear, that the posterior fossette is reduced to a small oval 
pit; on the penultimate (m. 2) the detrition is so little 
advanced, that the same valley is not yet isolated, and the 
peculiar form of the ^ crochet,’ which constitutes one of the 
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distinctive marks of the species, is well shown; while the 
apex of the crown of the last molar had only come slightly 
into use. The premolars are well worn, and in the normal 
ratio, to the state of the antepenultimate true molar (m. 1). 
All the teeth are invested by a very thick coat of cement, 
which is denuded from the upper part of the anterior barrel 
of the last molar (m. 8). The specimen was yielded by the 
last excavations in ^ Minchin Hole/ 

Fig. 2 of PL XVI. represents another fine fragment in 
Colonel Wood’s collection, composing the four last molars, 
also of the left side of the upper jaw, but considerably more 
worn, the crowns of the last preinolar (p.m. 4) and of the 
antepenultimate true molar (m. 1) being ground down to a 
uniform surface, each enclosing two fossettcs ; while the last 
true molar (m. 3) shows the various folds of enamel, and the 
form of the ‘ crochet’ in the stage of abrasion best suited for 
exhibiting the characters. Ail the teeth in this specimen 
also are enveloped by a thick coat of cement. It was yielded 
by ^ Minchin Hole.’ 

Figs. 1 and 2 of PI. XYII. represent a fragment of the right 
side of the upper jaw, containing three consecutive teeth, 
namely, the last premolar mutilated at the outer surface, and 
the antepenultimate and penultimate true molars, the latter 
having the inner side of ihe posterior barrel fractured. The 
crowns are in a less advanced stage of wear than in the two 
preceding specimens, and the last premolar presents a modi- 
fication in the disposition of the fossettes, to be noticed in 
the sequel. The specimen belongs to the Swansea Museum, 
and was discovered by Colonel Wood in ‘ Bacon Hole.’ The 
enamel in all the teeth is invested with a very thick layer of 
cement.^ 

Pigs. 3, 4, and 5 of PI. XYII. represent different views of 
a detached germ of the last true molar, upper jaw, left side, 
which has not yet come into use. It is free from any coat 
of cement, thus presenting all the folds and depressions of 
the enamel-shell in a perfect manner. 

• Fig. 3 of PI. XVI. represents a detached penultimate 
molar of the left side, being the counterpart, from the opposite 
side, of the tooth (m. 2) represented in fig. 1 of the same plate. 

These specimens are aU drawn two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the natural size, and taken together they furnish 
a complete view of the characters of the upper molars, with 


* Tho dimensions of this specimen Width of ditto, in front, 2 2 in. Length 
are given in Dr, Ealconer's note-book of pennltimato, outer surface, 2 2 in. 
as follows : — Width of ditto, in front, 2*3 in. Length 

‘ Length of three molars, €5*9 in. Len^h of last preinolar, broken, 1 *7o in,* — [Ln.] 
of last molar, outer surface, 2*9 in. 
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the exception of the small and deciduous first premolar, 
which is rarely seen in situ. 

Premolare . — The premolars (PL XVI. fig. 1, p.m. 2, 3, 
and 4) in B. hemitcechm belong to the series indicated by 
Cuvier, in which there are only two fossettes produced by 
wear on the grinding surface. The antepenultimate (p.m. 2) 
presents a nearly square crown ; and the median termination 
of the transverse valley is reduced to a triangular fissure, 
which on the inner side is not quite isolated, the anterior 
and posterior divisions not been ground down sufiiciently to 
efface the intervening cleft. The posterior valley is isolated 
and reduced to an elliptical fossette. 

The penultimate premolar (p.m. 3), as is usual in the 
genus, presents a sudden and very considerable increase of 
size beyond the antepenultimate. The inequalities of the 
crown are worn down to a common plane, the middle of 
which is occupied by a large and irregular fissure, being the 
isolated termination of the middle valley; and a round 
fossette indicates the remains of the posterior valley. The 
hinder boundary of the middle fissure forms a fiexuous edge 
composed of two projecting rounded lobes, being the remains 
of a bifid ^ crochet.^ Several small tubercles are seen rising 
up from the bottom of the fissure. 

The last premolar (p.m. 4) is presented in three different 
stages of wear by the different specimens. In the ‘ Bacon 
Hole ’ fiugment (PI. XYII. figs. 1 and 2), the abrasion of the 
crown (p.m. 4) is so little advanced that the posterior 
valley is not yet isolated ; the anterior and posterior barrels 
are separated by a wide and deep valley, which is nearly 
straight and of uniform width. Its posterior boundary is 
undulated, but free from any considerable projection directed 
from the posterior towards the anterior barrel. A portion of 
the termination of the middle valley is abeady detached, 
forming a third fossette. This, however, is an individual 
variety, that is not uncommon in either the penultimate or 
last premolars of species which have ordinarily but two 
fossettes. It occurs occasionally in the premolars of Rj 
hicomia, and Gervais has figured an instance of the same 
kind occurring in a premolar of R, megarhinus. The portion 
of the crown corresponding with the outer or longitudinal 
ridge is broken off, in this specimen ; but the loss does not 
interfere with the principal character. 

A more advanced stage of wear and a different pattern 
are seen in the same tooth (p.m. 4) as presented by fig. 1 
of PI. XVI. The posterior valley forms a large detached 
oval fossette. The inner side of the crown is worn so low 
that the barrels are almost confluent, and the commencement 
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of the middle vallej nearly effaced* The central fissure 
forms a very irregular chasm deeply indented by the salient 
processes of a bifid ^crochet* thrown off in front of the 
posterior fossette, and by a thick projecting plate given off 
from the middle of the longitudinal outer ridge and con- 
verging towards the top of the crochet. If during the 
further progress of wear the points were to run together into 
a common surface, a third detached fossette would be formed, 
exactly as is seen in the preceding specimen, and the anterior 
border of the posterior coUine would present only a slight 
amount of undulation, instead of the numerous salient plates 
or denticulations yielded in its present state. These pro- 
cesses are less conspicuous in the penultimate premolar 
(p.m. 3), in consequence of its more advanced stage of wear, 
which has led to their disapjiearance ; but the two lobes of 
the bifid * crochet ’ are distinctly discernible in the latter tooth. 

A thfrd condition of the last premolar is furnished by the 
anterior tooth (p.m. 4) of PI. XVI. fig. 2. Here the abra- 
sion of the crown has proceeded so far that the transverse 
valley is reduced to a diagonal excavation, oblong in form, 
with rounded ends and parallel sides. The enamel boundary 
of this fossette is perfectly smooth and equal, the projecting 
processes of the bifid ‘ crochet ’ having entirely disappeared ; 
and the posterior valley is reduced to a small round pit. On 
the inner side the waste of the crown by grinding has gone 
so far that no indication remains of its having been origin- 
ally composed of two distinct barrels. 

These three examples furnish an instructive series of 
illustrations of the very different patterns which may be 
presented in this species by the same tooth in different 
stages of abrasion. In each case the tooth is fortunately 
in place in the jaw in connection with other molars, which 
determine its rank and numerical, position with certainty. 
Had they been found detached it would have been but con- 
jectural to identify p.m. 4 of fig. 2 (PI. XVI.) with the com- 
plex crown of p.m. 4 in fig. 1 (PI. XVI.). 

I have seen other detached premolars of JB. hemitcechua 
from various localities, all presenting the same characters, 
that is to say, the hind barrel projecting into the central 
fossette a bifid ‘crochet,’ and an accessory parallel plate 
emitted from the middle of the outer or longitudinal ridge, 
forming together three ‘ combing plates ’ of a complex 
pattern, as in p.m. 4 of fig. 1 (PI. XVI.). Two specimens of 
this nature, from the cavernous fissure of Durdham Down, 
are preserved in the Bristol Museum. They are contiguous 
premolars of the upper jaw, left side.' 

• See Appendix, No. II., p. 360 . — [Ed.] 
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Another character of much importance, as a specific dis- 
tinction, is that the premolars of the Ehinoceros of the Gower 
Caves are constantly devoid of an internal basal bourrelet. 

Having regard to the various points above indicated, the 
premolars of U, hemitcechus may be characterized : — 

1. By the absence of an internal basal bourrelet, 

2. By there being two fossottes only to the worn crowns. 

3. By the middle valley being traversed by the processes 

of a bifid crochet emitted from the posterior barrel, 
and by a parallel combing plate given off by the 
outer or longitudinal ridge. 

4. By being invested, like the true molars, with a very 

thick coat of cement. 

The presence of only two fossettes instead of three at 
once distinguishes these premolars from those of Khm. 
flchorhinuH, while the absence of a basal bourrelet, besides 
other characters, distinguishes them from Rhin. megarliinm 
andi?/<w. leptorhinns. Among existing species, Rhin, hicomis 
resembles the Gower ^pssil form in the bifid crochet and 
combing plate which project into the ‘ cul de sac ’ of the 
middle valley ; but it differs materially in the strongly 
develoiied crenated bourrelet, which encircles the inner side 
of the premolars. 

De Ohristol has figured two varieties of the last upper 
premolar in Rhin, megarhimi,% in one of which (fig. 10 of 
PI. HI.) there is a very pronounced basal bourrelet, while 
the other (fig. 4 of PI. 111.) is entirely free from it (PI. XVITI. 
figs. 1 and 2 of this work). ^ The teeth correspond so exactly 
in every minute detail of pattern in other respects, that it is 
impossible to doubt that they are of the same species. The 
tooth, fig. 4, agr(‘es also with the last premolar of Rhin, 
hemitwchus (p.m. 4 of fig. 1, PL XVT.), in the absence of a 
bourrelet, in the ‘crochet’ being bifid, and in emitting a 
single combing plate from the outer ridge. But on insti- 
tuting a minute comparisem, the following points of dif- 
ference are discernible. In the premolars of Rhin, megar- 
hinm and also of Rhin, hicornis the ‘ combing plate ’ (R. of 
figs. 10 and 4 of De Christol) is emitted in a line with the 
anterior outer angle, and converges diagonally to meet the 
plane of the crochet (T.) nearly at a right angle ; and the 

‘ Annalos dos Sf-itiioes Nat 2mo S(^r and fifteen in PI. III. The latter 
tom. IV. Zool In l)r P’s MSS tho figures, mon over, eorrespond with copios 
figures cit( d from lie Christol are ‘ figs which i)r. F. had made from those 
25 and 19,’ which correspond to figs 10 nuiiiherod 25 and 19. These figures 
and 4 in PI. Ill of the nnmoir in the ha^e been reproduced in figures 1 and 2 
^Annalos des Sciences,’ there being of PI. XVIII, of this work. — [E d.] 
bevon figures in PI. I , eight in PI. II., 
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processes of the bifid crochet do not project much into the 
valley. On the other hand, in Rhin. hemitvechus, the ‘ comb- 
ing plate ’ (p.m. 4 of fig. 1 of PI. XVI.) is given off from the 
middle of the longitudinal or outer ridge, and is directed 
forwards nearly parallel to the upper lobe of the crochet ; and 
both these processes jut more into the valley and are more 
massive. These alleged jjoints of difference may be regarded as 
minute and fine-drawn, but they have appeared to me to be 
constant, and to run through the whole series of the molars. 

I do not consider it necessary, on the present occasion, to 
extend the comparison of the ijremolars of the Gower Rhino- 
ceros with those of other sx^ecies. 

True Molars. — The distinctive characters of the teeth in 
this species are still more pronounced in the uj)per true 
molars. Fig. 3 of PI. XVI. represents a detached penul- 
timate of the left side, in the most favourable stage of wear 
to show the characters. The posterior valley, not long 
isolated, forms an irregular triangular pit with sloping walls. 
The transverse valley at its commencement also forms a 
triangular fissure with the apex pointing to the sinus between 
the i)Osterior barrel and the crochet ; the valley next bends 
forward in a sigmoid curve, and is very much contracted by 
the advance of the crochet towards the anterior bari’el ; and 
it-then expands into a rounded cul de sac, the extremity of 
which points backwards. During the i)rogress of wear the 
two valleys never form more than two fossettes, in the 
manner exhibited by m. 1 of fig. 2 (PL XVI.), which presents 
the antepenultimate or first true molar in a very advanced 
stage of abrasion. This character, as in the c*ase of the i)re- 
molars, at once distiiiguish(\s the molars of Rhln, hcmitoichm 
when found detached from those of Rhiti. tichorhinus. 

But the character which best distinguishes them from all 
other species lies in the peculiar form of the ‘ crochet,’ or 
promontory projected forward from the posterior coUine into 
the transverse valley. In all the species, fossil or recent, ex- 
cepting Rhiv. hemitarhus^ the crochet forms a plate which is 
emitted at a very o^jeii angle with the posterior colline, and 
directed more or less diagonally towards the anterior outer 
corner of the crown. This is well seen in the figures given 
by Cuvier in the ^ Ossemens Fossiles.’ ^ PI. V. figs. 1, B. C., 
and PI. TI. fig. 3, B. of that work exhibit the character 
in the unicorned Rhinoceros of Java, where the margin of 
the crochet is continued nearly in a straight line with the 
anterior margin of the posterior colline. The same is seen 
in the penultimate B. of fig. 1, PI. XVIII., representing the 


Ed. 3 mo tom ii Rhinoceros — [Ed.] 
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adult dentition of the two-homed Ehinoceros of the Cape. 
For the other existing species, the beautifiil figures given 
by De Blainville in the ‘ Ost^ographie ’ may be referred to 
generally in illustration of the same character. In Bhin. 
tichorhinus the crochet is^ven off at a very open angle, and 
is united with the ‘ combing plate ’ of the outer ridge, so as to 
form the third fossette ; the same occurs in the molars of 
Bhin. simusy which in their general plan bear a close affinity 
to those of Bhin, tichorhinus. In regard to the other fossil 
species, there are but few specimens figured in the ‘ Ossemens 
Fossiles ^ that can be referred to in illustration. The molar 
from Chagny (Departement du Sa6ne et Loire), PL VI. fig. 6, 
cited by Kaup, as an illustration of his Bhin. MercTeiiy is far 
advanced in wear, but what remains of the ^ crochet ’ exhibits 
the same very open angle in its offset from the posterior 
barrel. Of the two molars from Crozes (Depart, du Gard), 
also cited by Kaup as of Bhin. Merclci% and adduced by Pro- 
fessor Owen as identical with his Bhin. leptorhinus of Clacton, 
the specimen fig. 5 of PI. XIII. is ground down so low 
lhat the crochet has nearly disajjpeared, and it is therefore 
hardly a suitable case for comparison ; but if it is compared 
with m. 2 of fig. 2, PI. XVI. of the accompanying illus- 
trations, being a penultimate of Bhin, hemitoechus which is 
nearly in a corresponding state of abrasion, it is manifest 
that in the former the curve of the crochet forms a much 
less abrupt fiexure than in the latter. The second Crozes 
specimen (Oss. Fossiles, Bhln.^ PI. XIII. fig. 4) is an abnormal 
case, the nature of which has been clearly explained by 
De Christol, in which the crochet is so produced as to be 
concrete with the middle of the anterior colline, thus leading 
to the early isolation of a third fossette, in a manner different 
from what occurs, as an ordinary condition, either in the true 
molars of Bhin. tichorhinus or in any other known species. 
But although so little worn, that the posterior valley is not 
yet isolated into a fossette, if the figure given by Cuvier 
is compared with fig. 3 of PL XVI. of the accompanying 
illustrations, it will be seen that the anterior edge of the 
posterior colline does not form an acute angle and a re- 
entering niche with the base of the crochet. 

Of the European fossil forms from the Pliocene and more 
recent deposits, Bhin. megarhinus is that of which the den- 
tition is best Imown, after Bhin. tichorhinus. The excellent 
descriptions and figures supplied first by De Christol, and 
afterwards by Gervais, leave little to be desired in regard to 
the cranial and dental characters of this species. In fig. 6, 
PL III. of his memoir (reproduced in PL XVIII. fig. 3), 
De Christol has given a fine illustration of the natural size 
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of a penultimate upper molar, of which the crown is but 
slightly abraded, and the ‘ crochet * well developed. In this 
case, also, the crochet forms, at its oiffset, a very open angle 
with the disc of the posterior coUine. In fact, it is continued 
in nearly the same Ime of diagonal as the latter, and points 
to the anterior outer comer of the crown. Gervais (Pal4on- 
tologie Pran 9 ais, PI. II. fig. 6) has given a beautiful illus- 
tration of an upper molar (penultimate or antepenultimate) 
of the same species, yielding precisely the same characters 
(reproduced in PI. XVIII. fig. 4) ; and I have, through the 
kindness of M. Gervais, had an opportunity of examining a 
considerable number of molars of the same species in the 
Museum of the Faculty of Sciences at Montpellier, which 
presented a constant agreement in the offset of the crochet 
from the posterior colline, at a small inclination only. 

If on the other hand the penultimate true molar in Rhin. 
hemitcechus (PI. XVI. fig. 1, m. 2, and fig. 3) be examined, 
the crochet (a) presents a thick massive body thrown straight 
forward, and forming an acute angle with the anterior 
margin of the posterior barrel. It is flat or concave above, 
and convex below ; narrow at the base, and thickening to a 
blunt margin. In mass it bears a much larger proportion to 
the disc of the hind barrel than in most of the other species. 
The distal extremity is closely approximated to the anterior 
barrel, but always remains detached, undivided, and free 
from the hooked inflection, so common in the other species, 
which suggested the name applied to this body by Cuvier. 
The pattern presented by the stage of abrasion seen in fig. 3, 
PI. XVI., may be compared to a boot of which the disc of the 
hind barrel forms the leg, and that of the ‘ crochet ’ the foot. 
In the corresponding molars of llhiti, megarhinvs already 
cited, namely fig. 5 of PI. III. of De Christol’s memoir (re- 
produced in PI. XVIII. fig. 3), and fig. 5 of PI. II. of Gervais* 
Paleontologie (reproduced in PL XVIII. fig. 4), besides the 
difference of alignment in its offset from the hind barrel, the 
section of the crochet is wedge-shaped, thinning from a broad 
base to a sharp edge. 

In the antepenultimate true molar, m. 1 of fig. 1 of PI. 
XVI., the same general characters are presented, but modified 
by the greater age apd more advanced abrasion of the crown. 
The posterior valley is reduced to an oval pit. The discs of 
the anterior and posterior barrels occupy much larger areas ; 
the crochet being ground low down is greatly diminished in 
projection, but it still forms a right angle with the anterior 
edge of the posterior barrel. The cul de sac of the middle 
valley is reduced in size, and a ‘ combing plate * or fold of 
enamel from the outer longitudinal ridge juts into it, directed 
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forwards and parallel to the crochet, corresponding with 
what was described above of the same process in the last 
premolars. The origin and connection of this ^combing 
plate ’ are explained by the mammillary processes seen above 
the ‘ crochet ’ in the terminal expansion of the transverse 
valley in m. 2 of fig. 1 (PL XVI.). These denticnli are con- 
nected with the bottom of the fissure and with its outer wall. 
It is obvious that it* the abrasion of the crown were carried a 
little further they would run together into a continuous 
plate, which would project into the valley parallel to the 
crochet, reproducing the pattern seen in p.m. 4 of the 
same figure, and in the last true molar, m. 3 of fig. 2 
(PI. XVI.). When this occurs a very comiJex pattern is 
the result. Cuvier has figured no examples, but in the 
additions to Vol. iii. of the ^ Oss. Fossiles,’ he refers to some 
teeth procured by Mr. Pcntland in Tuscany, ^ dout la eolline 
posterieure, au lieu d’un seul crochet, en donne plusieurs 
petits en avant ; ce que fait paraitre cette eolline dcmtelee 
vers sa base quand elle commence a s'user.’ He adds, ^ ce 
caractero pourra servir a roconnaitre cette espece (referring 
to Rliitu IfjptorJnmus) par ces molaires.’ Professor Owen had 
his attention directed to the same peculiarity in a fossil 
which he describes ^as the germ of the antepenultimate 
molar of a Rhin, lejdor/nrms from Grays, in Essex, in which 
many smaller processes are sent off intt) the princii)al valley, 
in addition to the large promontory,’ but he was not disposed 
to place much stress upon this as a specific character. In 
lihm. weejnrhinub^ these ^combing plates’ are not directed 
forwards, but converge from the anterior outer angle towards 
the crochet. I have lately ascertaim^d, by the examination 
of the cast of a cranium with teeth cont»ained in the Museum 
at Pisa, that Rlnn. hemdadiub occurred in the Fauna of the 
Val d’Amo,* and the teeth so briefly yet 2 )ointedly noticed by 
Cuvier in tlie passage cited above in all i^robability belonged 
to this species. In the penultimate (m. 2) of the ‘ B<icon 
Hole’ specimen (PI. XVII. fig. 1), although not much ad- 
vanced in ,wear, the denticuli of the ^ combing plate ’ have 
run together and it is projected forwards j)arallel to the 
^ crochet,’ thus confirming the constancy of the character. 

The penultimate and antei)enultimate ujiper true molars 
differ so little from (‘ach other, except in dimensions and some 
trivial details of projjortion, that it is unnecessary to describe 


* This eranium of A KhinoccroH, Tvith jiw of Bhin hemtfopchus in the Pisa 
a partial bony MptuTTi suljscqucntly Museum The existence of the latter 
detirmined by l)r Fahon< i to belong to specus in Italy is also mentioned m his 
Bhtn Etnieaoy {y 359) Mention, how- letter to M Lartet, alicady re^^rrtd to, 
e^ L r, IS made in his notc-bouks of a lou oi p 309 . — [Ed ] 
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them separately. A very advanced stage of abrasion is pre- 
sented by the antepenultimate or m. 1 of fig. 2 of PI. XVI. 
The posterior valley is reduced to a small pit, and the large 
sinuous transverse valley to a diagonal fossette, from the pos- 
terior waU of which every trace of a crochet or of a combing 
process has disappeared. The penultimate (m. 2) of the same 
figure, although less worn, has lost^the greater part of the 
mass of the crochet by the waste of abrasion, and the middle 
valley, in consequence, forms a fissure of nearly uniform width, 
much reduced in expansion at its extremity. 

Next, in regard to the last true molar. Of all the grinding 
teeth in the genus Ehiiioceros, the last true molar of the 
upper jaw is that which presents the greatest difference of 
form and the most pronounced characters for distinguishing 
the species. Fortunately we possess, in the series of the 
Gower specimens, a complete set of illustrations, showing 
this tooth ill every stage, from that of the intact germ up to 
the worn crown of the aged animal ; and the modifications of 
form which it presents are so peculiar, and of so much syste- 
matic interest when considered in connection with the partial 
bony septum, that I shall not hesitate to enter into more 
detail in describing it than in the case of the penultimate and 
antepenultimate'. This is the more necessary, as De Christol, 
the most original and weighty authority on the subject since 
the time of Cuvier, has ouiilted the last molar in his elaborate 
analysis, under the belief that it yielded no specific characters 
of import aiice.* In order to make the description clear, it is 
requisite to refer to the general composition of the crown of 
a true molar in Uhinoccros^ as indicated by Cuvier. Taking 
the penultimate as the type, the crown is nearly rectangular 
in outline and bounded by four sub-equal sides ; the outer 
and inner, and the anterior ajid i)osterior, forming parallel 
sides of the square. The outer side {a h of the teeth B and C 
of fig. 1 PL XLIII.,^ Cuvier’s Oss. Fossiles (suppoii:s a longi- 
tudinal ridge or coUine, from either extremity of wliich a 
transverse flexuous ridge is given off at a right angle, forming 
{a c) an anterior colline, and (b e) a posterior colline, parallel 
to each other, but separated by a sinuous transverse valley. 
The terminations or barrels of these collines constitute the 
inner side of the square. The anterior side forms a straight 
unbroken line, and in all the species presents nearly the same 
uniform character, except in the greater or less amount of 
development of its basal bourrelet. The posterior side is the 
most subject to modification. It is shorter than the anterior, 
deeply notched by an antcro-posterior fissure, generally 

* De Christol, oj). cit. p. 47 

* Corresponds to PI. ot Rhin. in rol. ii. of 3rd od. 1825 . — [Ed ] 
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triasigtilar in form, separating the inner hind barrel from the 
posterior termination of the outer ridge. This fissure forms 
the posterior valley. All the species of Ehinoceros hitherto 
described may be ranged under two heads : 1. Those in which 
the last true molar has a posterior valley; 2. Those in 
which it is wanting. To ihe former series belong Bhin, 
Uchorhinvs and Bhin. jdmus, which further agree in the 
common character of presenting three fossettes to the worn 
crown of the last true molar, namely : one fossette, formed by 
the posterior fissure ; the second, caused by the confluence of 
the crochet with the combing plate intercepting a portion of 
the transverse valley ; and a third fossette, formed by the 
remaining or open portion of the latter valley. To the second . 
series belong the unicomed and bicorned species of Asia, and 
the Afiican BMn. hicorrdsy together with the European fossil 
species, such as BMn, megarMnuSy BMn, leptorMnuSy Cuvier, 
BMn, ScMeiermacheriy &c. They all agree in the common 
character of the posterior valley or fossette being wanting, 
but are susceptible of being divided into two subordinate 
series, namely, those in which the last molar presents two 
fossettes ; one formed by the confluence of the crochet with 
the ^ combing plate * intercepting the outer portion of the 
transverse valley, the other, composed of its open or inner 
portion. This series is exemplified by BMn unicornis among 
living forms. The second subdivision includes the forms in 
which the crochet is free from adhesion to the ‘combing 
plate,’ and the crown, during wear, only exhibits a single 
fossette, namely, the sinuous fissure of the transverse valley. 
To this series belong the unicomed Rhinoceros of Java, BMn, 
hicomisy and the majority of the European fossil forms. The 
last true molar may therefore be presented with one fossette, 
as in BMn. megarMnus (vwieGervais, Paleontol. Pran 9 aise, PL 
II. figs. 6 and 7) ; with two fossettes, as in BMn. unicornis 
(vide Cuvier, Oss. Fossiles, BMn.y PI. II. fig. 8) ; or vdth three 
fossettes, as in BMn. tichorMnus (op. cit, PI. VI. fig. 4). 

The presence or absence of the posterior or third fossette 
entails an important difference in the form of the crown of 
the last molar. When present (vide the fig. last cited), the 
outline of the tooth is stiU four-sided, although the posterior 
side is considerably reduced in width, and the separation of 
the hind barrel from the end of the outer coUine is distinctly 
marked by an intervening fissure. But when the posterior 
valley is wanting, the outline of the crown becomes triangular ; 
the summit of the anterior transverse coUine remains as 
usual, while the outer coUine is directed diagonaUy inwards 
and backwards, so as to make an acute angle with the former. 
The result is that the summit of the crown, instead of being 
rectangular, is V-shaped, and the posterior transverse coUine 
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is confluent with and undistinguishable from the outer coUine, 
except by the offset of the crochet, and by the round or 
barrel-shaped termination at the posterior inner angle. Not 
a vestige even remains of the posterior outer angle. In fact, 
the hind leg of the V is composed along two-thirds of its 
length of the outer coUine, the remaining third being made 
up of the posterior transverse coUine, with no mark of de- 
marcation between them. No trace of a depression or groove, 
corresponding with the posterior fossette, is left upon the 
surface of the enamel. These characters are well shown by 
the accompanying figures in PI. XVIII. fig. 7, representing 
the summit of the crown in plan, and fig. 6, the same from 
the inner side, in a germ of the last true molar, left upper, of 
Bhin, bicomisy drawn two-thirds of the natural size : {a) indi- 
cates the anterior coUine; (6), the longitudinal coUine; (c), 
the continuation of the latter, which is the homologue of 
the posterior transverse coUine; (d), the crochet; (e), the 
anterior barrel; (/), the anterior basal bourrelet; the 
posterior barrel ; (A.), a smaU tubercle at the posterior inner 
angle ; and (i), the vertical groove of the anterior outer angle. 

Let us now examine this tooth as it occurs in Bhin, hemi^ 
ioechus. Figs. 3 and 4 of PI. XVII. represent top and side 
views of three-fourths of the natural size of an intact germ of 
the left last molar, corresponding with the figs. 7 and 6 of PL 
XVin. of Bhin. lieomis ; and fig. t5, PI. XVII., gives an erect 
view of the outer surface. The same letters of indication 
apply to the different parts. The outline of the crown in 
plan is triangular, exactly as in the Bhin. hicomis ; and the 
ridges {a and h) meet at an acute angle, yielding the same 
V-shaped pattern, the outer and the posterior ridges (h and c) 
being continued in the same line without interruption ; the 
anterior basal bourrelet (/) repeats the form presented in fig. 
7, PI. XVIII., but is more salient. The crochet (d) is pro- 
jected farther forwards across the valley, and when the erect 
figure, PI. XVII. fig. 4, is compared with PI. XVIII. fig. 6, it 
is -apparent that in the former the crochet makes a more 
acute angle with the posterior barrel. The niche of the 
anterior outer angle (a) is more pronounced, and there is 
an intercolumnar tubercle (k) at the mouth of the vaUey 
which is not seen in the African species. This tubercle is 
also present in m. 3 of fig. 2, PI. XVI., and strongly de- 
veloped in the detached specimen, fig. 6, PI. XVIII., but 
wanting in m. 3 of fig. 1, PI. XVI. On the whole there is 
a very strong general agreement in form between the last 
true molars of Bhin, hicomis and Bhin, hemitcechus ; the 
most obvious difference being the considerably greater di- 
mensions of the tooth in the latter. 

The transverse valley in Bhdn, hemitmchus is triangular at 
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its commencement, as in the penultimate, m. 2 of fig. 1, PI. 
XVI., and is then reduced to a narrow cleft by the projection 
of the free end of the crochet close to the anterior barrel. 
The continuation of the valley, beyond the crochet, forms an 
oblong and somewhat angular expansion, rising from the 
bottom of which a line of denticular points is seen, con- 
nected into a plate attached to the outer colline. This 
‘combing plate ^ is projected forwards parallel to the 
crochet, repeating the pattern already described in p.m. 4, 
m. 1, and m. 2 of fig. 1, and in m. 2 of fig. 3, PI. XVI. A 
similar disposition of these denticular points is exhibited in 
m. 3 of fig. 1 of PI. XVI. When the crown is ground down 
by use, the effect is to produce the appearance presented by 
m. 3 in fig. 2, PL XVI. of a double crochet projected across 
the valley, one of the processes representing the ordinary 
crochet, and the other the ‘ combing plate.^ The constancy 
of this character in running through the whole ^f the molars 
proves its importance as a mark of specific distinction. 

In some cases, the worn pattern of the middle valley is 
still more complex. A fine example of this is presented by 
the last true molar of the si)ecimcn No. 22,020 of the Pa- 
la3ontological Catalogue, British Museum, purchased of the 
late Mr. Ball, and reported to have been procured from the 
fluviatile deposits of the Valley of the Thames. The five 
posterior molars of the right side are presented in sequence, 
the last being in full wear ; and in this tooth, besides the 
crochet and ‘ parallel combii^ plate,’ the termination of the 
middle valley jmesents two additional processes ; namely, a 
stout plate projected at right angles to the crochet, from the 
anterior outer angle, and a short plate emitted from the 
anterior colline, above the ci chet, and directed backwards. 
The valley, in consequence, presents a pattern of extreme 
complexity, with plates jutting into it from three sides.' 

In lihin, hicornis, PL XVIII. fig. 7, the valley is of a similar 
form, but its posterior wall is free from any combing plate, 
or tendency to a double crochet. In Bhin. megarhinus the 
crochet of the last molar is also single, and emitted at an 
open angle from the posterior colline. In illustration, fig. 
9 of De Christol’s plate, and figs. 6 and 7 of PL II. of 
Gervais’ Paleont. Franc, may be referred to. 

An abnormal condition of the crochet in the last molar of 

* The specimon hero referred to is and 310), he includes the Grays Thurrock 
d(‘8cribed in detail in Dr. Falconer’s Note- Khinoeeros under li. leptorhinub {H, 
book ns ^ H. hemifoechiia oi Gra;ys Thur- garhimis). From some of his later notes, 
rock,’ under date Oct. 18.18. Even then Iiowever, it would appear that ho idonti- 
he noted imj^rtant differences in the fiod^. uHalsooecuiringinthe 
crochet, &<*. from the Minchin Hole lower brick-earths of Grays Thurrock. — 
Molars ; and in his letters to M. Lartet [Ed.] 
and Col. Wood in 1862 (see pages 309 
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Rhin. hemitcBchus is presented by a specimen in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, of which the precise origin has 
not been recorded, but which is believed to have been procured 
from Grays Thurrock, or some other of the fluviatile deposits 
in the Valley of the Thames. It is represented two-thirds of 
the natural size by fig. 5 of PI. XVIII. In tliis case the 
crochet forms a wall across the valley, insulating its upper 
portion and connecting the two barrels. It is united to the 
middle of the anterior coUine, and above it, a parallel, short, 
stout, ‘ combing plate ^ juts into the insulated fossette. The 
general form, angular offset of the crochet, enormous coat of 
cement, and details of the characters prove it to be of Rhin, 
hemitoeclms^ 

That this peculiar confiuence of the crochet with the ante- 
rior barrel is abnormal in the trlie molar is proved by the 
extreme rarity of the instances which have been observed of 
it in any species of Rhinoceros, Cuvier has figured one (Oss. 
Foss. Rhinoc, PI. XTII. fig. 4), a penultimate, being the 
Crozes specimen ah’eady referred to {sujyray p. ^180). I have* 
examined, in the Museum of the Faculty of Sciences of Mont- 
jiellier, other specimens from the Departement du Gard, which 
agreed with the figure of this specimen in every essential 
respect excejit the irregular connections of the crochet, and 
they appeared to me all to belong to the Rhin. megarhinvs 
of Montpellier. If the form of the crochet, its offset, and the 
acute angle which it makes with the posterior colline in 
m. 2 of fig. 2, Plate XVI., are compared with the same points 
in the Crozes specimen, the differences are very obvious. 
No other instance of a bridge-crochet in a true molar has, so 
far as I am aware, been figured. In the milk molar it is by no 
means of rare occurrence, and is often seen in those of Rhin. 
hicornis. This ap 2 )earance must not be confounded with the 
cohesion between the crochet and the ‘ combing plate,’ which 
gives rise to the third fossette so characteristic of Rhin. 
tichorhinus. 

The most significant peculiarity in the last true molar of 
Rhin. hemitopchus remains to be described. From the marked 
triangular outline of the crown in plan, and the V-shaped 
confluence of the terminal ridges, it might have been ex- 
pected that the posterior fossette would be entirely suppressed, 
as in Rhin. hicornis and other species in the same category. 
But at the posterior angle of the hind barrel, and dislocated 
from its ordinary position in the other true molars, a well- 
defined fossette is placed close to the base of the crown. It is 
of a triangular form, with a gaping rim, Avhich is deeply 

* On the drawing of thib bpociraon Dr. F. has ‘i?. mcffarlwius? *—[Ed.] 

VOL. II. Z 
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emarginated behind, and it repeats, but with reduced dimen- 
sions, the usual posterior fossette of the penultimate m. 2 of 
Fig. 1, Plate XVL The form of this fossette is exhibited by 
figs. 3 and 4, A, and its relation to the other parts by the ex- 
ternal view, fig. 5, /i, of Plate XVIL, where a shallow and in- 
distinctly defined channel, bounded on either side by a ridge, 
is continued upwards tipoii the enamel-surface from the basal 
fossette to the apex of the crown, but becoming more and 
more indistinct as it ascends. This channel is the homologue 
of the posterior fissure (Oss. Foss., Ithin.^ Plate VI. fig. 4) in 
the last molar of Tthin. tichorhinvs and IViin. simus. On the 
opposite side of the same figure (fig. 5, i) a vortical groove is 
seen descending from the anterior outer notch. In the last 
molar of Rhin, hicorifus (Plate XVIII. fig. 7), the small 
tubercle {h) is the abortive representation of the rim of the 
posterior fissure of fig. 3, A, of Plate XVII. 

In consequence of the basal position of the cup of the 
posterior fissure in the last molar of Rhin. hewitcrch'Kfiy the 
abrasion of the cro^vn cannot reach it so as to form an 
insulated fossette fill the Iasi stage of use, and ordinarily it is 
enwrapped by the verj" thick la;y('r of cement, so as to be 
only indicated by a protuberant gibbosity, as is seen in m. 3 
of fig. 2, Plate XVI., and less distinctly in in. 3 of fig. 1 of 
the same Plate. The channel, which is continued upwards 
from the cup, remains usually incons])icuous. 

The last true molar, therefore, in the Gower sj^eeies exhi- 
bits the remarkable combination of th(' following characters; 
namely, a triangular crown ^ith a V-shaped summit, and 
two fossettes ; one corresponding to the middle valley, the 
other to the posterior fissure ; the posterior barrel nariow 
and compressed, and giving off a double crochet. In its sys- 
tematic relations it occupies an iiitcTinediatc jiosition betweto 
Rhin. bicomis and Rhin. tic h or h Inns. 

In the description of all tin* molars, rcft'nmco has been 
made to the thick layer of ccaiient. This dental constituent 
is present in greater or less quantity on the teeth of all the 
species of Rhinoceros. Rut in RA /a. hem ificch ns the mass of 
the layer is so groat as to become a character of specific 
importance. The proportion which it liears to the shell of 
enamel is best seen on the anterior baiTel of in. 2 of fig. 1, 
Plate XVII. It is there partly denuded, and the enamel 
looks as if set in a casing of cement. In Fig. 2, Plate XVI., 
all the molars are completely enveloped by an enormous coat 
of cement, tlirough which the edging of enamel protrudes. 
It is also most abundant in all the molars of Fig. 1, Plate 
XVI. In the last true molar of Fig. 2, Plate XVI., the 
cement is seen to form a thick layer, insinuated between the 
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plates of the double crochet and lining the walls of the 
valley. I have ascertained that it is equally abundant in 
all the molars of this species from the caves of Oreston 
and Durdham Down, and from the fluviatile deposits of 
Clacton, and other similar localities. In the teeth of ex- 
isting species, such as Rhin. bicornis and Bhin. simus^ the 
coat of cement cracks and dislaminates, by long exposure to 
the weather. This accident will account for its absence in 
certain teeth of Rhin. hemitcechus^ in which the cement had 
probably disappeared from weathering before they were em- 
bedded in the matrix. When the matrix is a calcareous paste, 
the layer of cement is apt to be detached from the enamel 
along with it, as appears to have happened to the external 
surface of the molars in the Bacon Hole specimen, figs. 1 
and 2, Plate XVII. The shell of enamel is very much thinner, 
in proportion to the other dental elements in this species, 
than ill Rhin. tichorhinus. In the latter the external surface 
is very rugous, while in the former it is comparatively 
smooth. The difference is so considerable that in many 
instances the teeth of the two species can be distinguished 
by this character alone. 

Dc Christol has directed attention to the fact, that in 
genera of the same families, the older forms have a less 
coating of cement on their teeth than the newer types. Thus, 
in Hippo rioVy the layer is much thinner in i)ro])ortioii than 
in species of the genus TJqimSy and in Aceratherium than in 
Rhinoceros. The same difference applies to the Miocene 
species of Ehinoceros as compared with the modem forms. 
He has ingeniously attempted to give a general expression 
to the observation, designating the older forms A cement o-- 
dontes, and the newer Ct mmiodonUs. Without accepting the 
generalization as universally applicable, it is worthy of 
remark that cement abounds on the tt^thof Rhin. tichorhinns 
and Rhin. simns, and in the extinct fonn Rhin. hirniiocchus^ 
while it is comparatively scanty in the teeth of Rhin. mega- 
rhinus and in specimens attributable to Rhin. Uptorhinns. 

Inferior Molars. — The molars of tlie lower jaw, in all the 
species of Ehinoceros, present fewer and less appreciable mo- 
difications of the general form than the upper ; and they are 
in consequence of less avail in the distinction of the species. 
For this reason, they would have been described, on the present 
occasion, with much more briefiiess than the upper, but for 
the fact that the materials for instituting ii comiiarison be- 
tween R. Icptorhimis and R. hcmitoechns are much more abund- 
ant, in the shape of lower jaws and teeth, than of upper. 
Cuvier, having omitted to pay sufficient attention to the cha- 
racter of the upper molars in R. Icptorhhmsy during his journey 
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in Italy, left it as a behest to the naturalists of that country, 
to supply the deficiency. But nothing adequate to the de- 
mands of the subject has as yet been accomplished by them, 
and there is hardly extant a single good figure or description 
of an authentic upper molar of that form, to serve as a 
standard of comparison ; while of lower jaws, besides the 
figures in the ‘ Ossemens Fossiles,^ there exist in the Paleeon- 
tological series of the British Museum several fragments 
confining teeth, from the Val d’Amo, furnishing the desired 
means in so far as the mandible is concerned. 

Figs. 1 and 2 of PI. XIX. represent the greater portion of 
the horizontal ramus of the lower jaw, left side, of iJ. Aemt- 
toechus, containing the full series usually seen in the adult, of 
six molars. The crowns are in the stage of wear bqpt suited 
to show all the characters, the last true molar, although 
abraded, having the divisions distinct. The specimen be- 
longs to the Swansea Museum. Figs. 1 and 2 of PI. XX. 
represent a fragment of a left ramus of equal extent, showing 
the five last molars in sitUy and the empty alveolus of the 
antepenultimate preniolar. The wear of the crowns had 
advanced so far in this specimen, that the four anterior 
teeth are ground down each to a uniform disc of ivory. Both 
specimens are from MincLin Hole, and belong to the collec- 
tion of Colonel Wood. 

Pig. 1 of PI. XXI. represents a mutilated right ramus of 
the lower jaw, exhibiting also the six posterior molars in sitiiy 
together with a portion of the sympliysial expansion. The 
specimen is remarkable, in showing the abnormal condition 
of two collateral teeth, for tlie last premolar. The crowns 
are seen in the early stage of abrasion of the adult animal. 
The specimen, discovered in ^ Bacon Hole,’ was presented to 
the Swansea Museum by Colonel Wood. Its dimensions are : — 

Extreme length of G molars (very nearly), 10-() in. Ditto of last thn o molars (to 
base), 5*97 in. Ditto of 3 anterior ditto, 4-0 in. Ditto of summit of erown last molar, 
inner side, from edge to edge of enamel, 1'8 in. Ditto of crown near base, 2‘18 in. 
Ditto of pemiltinuite crown, 1*95 in. Width of ditto hohind, 1-25 in. Width of 
ditto in front, 1* in. Extreme width of last molar, 1*3 in. Extreme length of 
fragment, 12*.5 in. ITeight of jaw insirtts hehind la^t molar, 4* in. Ditto in front 
of last premolar, 3-1 in. Length of Mimniit of antepenultimate true molar (first), 
1*7 in. Width of ditto hohind, 1-2 in. 

The first character that strikes the eye in the teeth of all 
the three specimens is the very thick layer of cement. In 
PI. XX, the last true molar is completely encased in it; 
while the other teeth are more or less denuded, they show 
hy the fractured edging that tliis has arisen from accident. 
The same appearance is presented by the molars of PI. XIX,, 
which are still more bared. The layer of cement, therefore. 
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is present alike in the upper and lower molars in very great 
thickness. 

Another character, equally obvious, is the very consider- 
able amount of concavity in the common grinding surface of 
the teeth, in the antero-posterior direction, from the ante- 
penultimate premolar to the last true molar. This concavity 
is much more pronounced than in the jaw of either B. tichor- 
hinus or jB. megarhinus^ with which I have compared it ; and 
that it is constant in R. hemitoechm is proved by its uniformity 
in the three jaws having teeth in different stages of wear. 

Prcmolars. — The premolars agree very closely in form with 
those of R, megarhinus, the j)rincipal difference being in the 
proportion which their aggregate length bears to that of the 
true molars. The antepenultimate (p.m. 2 of PI. XIX.), in 
horizontal section, is somewhat wedge-shaped, contracting 
from behind forwards to a narrow edge, which is bent in- 
wards. Its outer surface shows the vertical groove of divi- 
sion between the two crescents, and on the inner side behind 
there is a well-marked niche indicating the concavity of the 
posterior crescent. In R. megarhhn<,% the antepenultimate 
in the same stage of wear is free from any corresponding 
indentation. The anterior edge in the Gower specimen 
forms a convex projection. The tooth agrees in the closest 
manner with the Clacton tooth figured in the ^ British Fossil 
Mammalia,’ Cut 13G, p. 363, and there referred to R, leptor^ 
hinus. In the ‘ Bacon Hole ’ specimen (fig. 1, PL XXI.) 
the antepenultimate premolar repeats the form presented by 
p.m. 2 of PI. XIX. 

The penultimate (p.m. 3 of P1.*XIX.) has the crown ground 
down to a common sinuous disc. The indentation between 
the two crescents forms on the outer surface a deep niche 
directed forwards. The remains of the hollows of the crescents 
on the inner side show that they were deep and boldly de- 
fined. The crown of this tooth in B. hemitcechus is consider- 
ably smaller, both in the actual dimensions and relatively to 
the last premolar, than in R, megarhinus {vide Gervais, 
‘ Paleontologie rran9aise’ (PI. II. fig. 8). 

The last premolar (p.m. 4 PI. XIX.) presents an oblong 
crown, with two boldly pronounced crescents, which are 
nearly of equal size. It is also very much larger in all its 
proportions than the tooth which precedes it. Compared 
with the corresponding premolar of R. megarhinus^ the 
following points of difference are observable : — 

1st. That the crown is much longer in relation to the 
antepenultimate, and shorter in relation to the first true 
molar, than in B. megarhinus. 

2nd. That the anterior horn of the front crescent is much 
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more developed and more nearly of the size of the posterior 
horn, in R. hemitcechus than in E. megarhinus. 

As regards the first of these characters, the penultimate and 
last premolars in the latter species are nearly of equal size ; 
while in R. hemitcechus there is a progressive increase in 
length of crown from the antepenultimate to the last. The 
difference is shown by the subjoined comparative measure- 
ments. 
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The second character is well exhibited, on comparing 
fig. 8 of PL II. of Gervais’ ‘ Paleontologie ^ with PI. XIX., 
annexed. In the former the anterior horn of the crescent, 
in p.m. 3 and 4, and in m. 2 and 3, forms an insignificant 
lobe, indicated by the anterior niche on the inner side of 
each of these teeth ; while in p.m. 3 and 4, and in m. 2 and 
m. 3 of PI. XIX. of R. hemitcechus the anterior horn of the 
crescent makes as large a sweep as the posterior horn. The 
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common consent of palseontologists has pronounced against 
the value of distinctive characters, derived from the lower 
molars in the genus Ehinoceros ; but the differences above 
indicated are so constant and well marked, that I regard 
them as being of specific importance. 

In the ^ Bacon Hole ’ specimen (fig. 1, PI. XXI.), there are 
two points connected with the premolars deserving notice. 
In the penultimate (p.m. 3), the crown of which is well 
worn, a distinct fossette is seen. This is unusual, and has 
been caused in the present instance by the solution of a 
portion of the valley between the horns of the posterior 
crescent. The second point is that the last premolar is 
double, and represented by two collateral teeth, the outer of 
which is at a slightly lower level than the inner. The abra- 
sion of the crowns of both these teeth, in relation to that of 
the penultimate premolar in front, and of the first true 
molar behind, proves that they are both of the second set, 
and not a permanent premolar protruded excentrically along- 
side of a retained milk molar. 

True Molars . — The aute 2 )enultimate true molar (m. 1 of 
PI. XTX.) shows the remains of two well-marked crescents, 
but being considerably worn it jiclds no distinctive cha- 
racters. The crown is oblong, shorter than that of the 
penultimate. Compared with the corres 2 )Oiiding tooth of 
R. megarhinm (Gervais, op. clt. PI. II. fig. 8), it is narrower, 
in reference to the length. The i)enultimate (m. 2) being 
less worn shows the anterior cres(*ent more pronounced ; the 
l^osterior crescent takes a very oblique antero-i)osterior direc- 
tion, its front lobe terminating near the outer third of the 
anterior crescent ; and it represents but a small degree of cur- 
vature. The last true molar (m. 3) is the least worn of the 
three, the j^osterior crescent being distinct from and still at 
a lower level than the anterior crescent. Its anterior division 
I)resents a very pronounced horse-shoe pattern, with equal 
limbs. The posterior division is very oblique in direction, 
and its worn surface exhibits but a small amount of curve. 
The crown of this tooth is somewhat longer than that of the 
penultimate. 

The dimensions of the same tooth in the same lower jaw 
vary not a little, according to the different stages of abrasion. 
They are all inclined a little forwards, and the length of a 
slightly abraded crown taken at the summit is less than that 
near the base. In consequence of difference in measurement^ 
arising from causes like these, authors are not agreed in 
regard to the relative proportions of the different teeth, 
more especially the penultimate and last, which are the most 
significant. Duveriioy positively affirms that in 7?. tichor- 
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himis the penultimate true molar is smaller than the last ; 
while in E. leptorhinm the last is smaller than the penul- 
timate ; the latter species in his view been represented by the 
Ehinoceros jaws figured by Cuvier, from the Val d’Arno, and 
by the R. megarhinus of Montpellier. Brandt distinctly 
mentions, on two occasions, that in R. tichorhinus the last 
molar is a little larger than the penultimate. On the other 
hand. Professor Owen, in the table of comparative measure- 
ments between the teeth of R. leptorhimis and JB. tichorhlnns^ 
given at p. 364 of the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia,’ makes 
it appear that in R. tichorhinus the last true molar is smaller 
than the penultimate, tlie reverse holding with the teeth of 
the so-called R. leptorhimis, with which lie compares them. 
But I entertain grave doubts whether the Cromer specimen, 
assumed in this instance as an example of R. tichorhimis, 
really belongs to that species. There are strong reasons to 
believe otherwise. An undoubted specimen of a lower jaw 
of R, iichorhinus,'^ from Lawford, is preserved in the Oxford 
Museum, in which the last true molar, is slightly shorter 
than the i^enultimate. The dimensions of these teeth are 
given in the subjoined table of comparative measurements. 


Length of crown of last molar, at apex 
Lengtli of crim n of hist molar, below . 
Length of penultimate, below 
Length of antepenultimate, below 


Law fold 
1 7 in. 

1 So in. 
ICB „ 


II, h( inittpchus Mr. Onmrs-* 
l’8m. LTOin. 

22 „ 1-8 „ 

1 95 in. l'8oin. 


In R, hemifoechus, the teeth increase in length, uniformly, 
although not symmetrically, from the antepenultimate pre- 
molar to the last true molar, and the last true molar is 
ordinarily considerably longer than the iienultimate. The 
relative proportions are best exhibited by the worn crowns of 
PI. XX. In R. megarh bins, the ratio of the length of the three 
true molars to the three posterior i>reniolars fs as 6 to 4*5 : 
and in Jt. heviitmcJms as 6 to 4 ; the length of the whole series 
being nearly equal in the two species. 

It now remains to compare the teeth of the Gower species 
with an important series of Ehinoceros remains, occurring 
in the Elephant-Bed ’ or ^ Submarine Forest ’ of the Nor- 
folk coast, near Happisburgh and Mundesley, which, so far 
as the evidence goes, constantly present well-marked dif- 
ferences. The most perfect of these consist of rami of the 
lower jaws with teeth. Uiiper molars are comparatively 
rare, and such of them as have been mot with have in most 
instances been dispersed. No considerable fragment of a 


S^c p. 401 . — [Kd.) 
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cranium has yet been observed, nor an tipper jaw containing 
many teeth. The most conclusive description of evidence to 
determine the species is, therefore, still incomplete. The 
best examples of these remains are to be seen in the col- 
lection of the Eev. James Layton, lately acquired for the 
British Museum, or that of Mr. E. Fitch of Norwich ; and in 
the valuable collection of the Eev. John Gunn of Irstead. 

Figs. 1 and 2 of PI. XXII. represent a fragment com- 
prising the greater part of the horizontal ramus of the left 
side of the lowof jaw, with the three true molars m situ, and 
the empty alveoli of the three last premolars. The aggregate 
length of the series of teeth is less in this specimen than in 
either Bhin. megarhinus or Khin. hemiUechus^ and the pro- 
portions between the teeth are different ; the relative length 
of the antepenultimate, penultimate, and last true molars 
being in J?/i in. hemitcechus nearly as 1‘7. 1*95, and 2*2, and 
in the Ilappisburgh specimen 1*5, 1*86, and 1*8. It belongs 
to the collection of the Eev. John Gunn at Irstead, and was 
found in the true Forest-bed, with roots of trees, &c., in situ^ 

Another specimen from the collection of the Eev. James 
Layton, now in the Paleontological series of the British 
Museum, Cat. No. 33,320, is a corresponding fragment of 
the lower jaw left ramus, containing the last premolar, and 
the antepenultimate and jienultimate true molars, together 
with tlic anterior fang of the last molar in situ. The 
ramus is mutilated in front through the anterior portion 
of the penultimate premolar, and behind through the last 
true molar. It is a trifle smaller in size than the previous 
specinuni, and the teeth are a little more worn ; but the 
form of the jaw and the relative proportions of the teeth 
correspond closely with those of the latter (PI. XXII. fig. 3). 

There are two fragments of lower jaws im the British 
Museum, presented by Mr. Pentland, from the Val d’Arno.* 
The one (No. 28,802 MSS. Palieont. Cat.) shows the upjier 
or alveolar portion of the left ramus, containing the last 


Mr. Gunn has kindly forwarded to 
mo tliiK spocinion, to he drawn by Mr. 
Dinkol. Affixed to it ia a label in L)r. 
J'aleoner’s handwriting, ‘A’. hptorhhiiiSj 
Ouv.’ Hut HH above btated(p. 314), Cuvier 
included under his Jihin. hptorhmub the 
]ll)iiuK*(Tos of the Val d’Arno, whicli 
Dr. Valconor subsequently separated 
and designated lihin. Etrmous. Tlio 
Rhinoceros of Messrs. Gunn and Lay- 
ton’s collections was therefore Jihm. 
Ktrumis. See pp. 310 and 365 . — [Ed.] 
2 Other specimens of the same species 
in Mr. Rentland’s colleition are also 


[ dehcribed in Dr. Falconer’s note-books, 
viz.: No. 28,804, a last or pemiltimato 
true molar; No. 33,324, a last milk ? 
molar, upper jaw, right sid(^ ; and No. 
33,323, a last milk molar, upper jaw, 
left side. A tibia of Rhinoceros which 
accompanies these teeth is described as 
‘much more slender and considerably 
longtT than that of the Clacton species.’ 
The teetli are stated to have been from 
the Conglomerate Sansbio of the Val 
d’Arno, and not from the Sabbone or 
blue clay.— [E d.] 
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premolar and the three true molars in aii/u. The antepenul- 
timate true molar is worn low, and the last tooth is well ad- 
vanced in wear (PL XXII. fig. 4). In form, proportions, and 
size, the teeth agree very closely with those of Mr. Gunn’s 
specimen. The second Val d’Arno specimen (No. 28,803 
MSS. PalsDont. Cat.) contains the penultimate and last true 
molars of the left ramus of the lower jaw. In form and size, 
they are exactly the counterpart of No. 28,802. The follow- 
ing are the comparative dimensions of the teeth in these spe- 
cimens, contrasted with the same in Rliin. liemitwclms. 
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The agreement of the Happisburgh and Tuscan teeth so 
closely, in size, form, and proportions, excites attention to 
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their other dental characters. Cuvier, in describing the 
lower jaws of his species ^ a narines non-cloisonees ’ of Italy, 
refers to tigs. 8 and 9 of PI. IX., representing Tuscan speci- 
mens, in proof that it had seven molars below in the adult 
state, the pre-antepenultimate or tirst premolar, which is 
suppressed in the Siberian Ehinoceros, being developed ; 
and he seized upon this character as a distinctive mark of 
his lihin, leptorhinus. This pre-antepenultimate, although 
present in the milk dentition, is suppressed in lihin. hernia 
toeclms in the adult state, and it is also wanting in Uhln. 
megarhinus. Thence, it becomes a point of the highest 
interest to ascertain, whether it was present or suppressed 
in the fossil Rhinoceros of the ^ Elephant-Bed ’ of Happis- 
burgh. Professor Owen has described (Brit. Eos. Mam., p. 847) 
a tine specimen, comprising the greater portion of the hori- 
zontal ramus of the lower jaw of a Rhinoceros, procured from 
the ‘ Lignite Bed ’ of Cromer, being an extension of the Hap- 
pisburgh deposit. In this fragment, which is of a yomig adult, 
there were four preinolars and three true molars. Of the 
latter, two are in place, and the last emerging ; of the former, 
the alveoli of the first remain, the two next are in place, and 
the fourth or last is embedded in the jaw under the last milk 
molar, which had not yet been shed. A portion of the wall of 
the jaw has been excised, and the milk tooth is seen super- 
imposed to its successor. The j)re-antepenultimate prcmolar 
in this case had dropt out, but the fang-pits prove beyond 
question that it had been there. Professor Owen has selected 
this sp(‘cimeu as a standard example of lihin. tichorhinus^ for 
comparison with a corresponding jaw of his Hhin. leplorhiuvs, 
and he has given measurements of the two in contrast. I 
have seen the specimen in question, in Mr. R. Fitch’s col- 
lection ill Norwich, and both the form of the jaw and the 
relative proportions of the teeth conveyed to my mind the 
impression that it belonged neither to Bhin. ticlwrhinm nor 
to Bhin. hemifcechusy but to the same species as the specimens 
above described, of Messrs. Gunn and Layton, i.e. to the 
^ Rhinoceros a narines non-cloisonnes ’ of Cuvier, from Tus- 
cany. Not having the fragment now before me, I am 
desirous of expressing this opinion with diffidence and reserve. 

Professor Owen was probably influenced, in arriving at 
the above identification, by the belief that he had established 
the fact that the first premolar is present in the lower jaw 
of Bhin. tichorhimiSy although Cuvier had asserted tlm con- 
trary. In the ‘British Fossil Mammalia’ he has given a 
representation, natural size (fig. 137, p. 363), of the two 
anterior teeth of a young fossil jaw from Lawford, preserved 
in the Oxford Museum. These teeth he considers to be pro- 
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molars, and lie contrasts the second with an antepenultimate 
premolar (fig. 136, op. dt.), also natural size, of the Clacton 
species. The difference both in size and form between the 
two is assuredly very great, and if the comparison were well 
founded and sound, it would furnish a strongly marked dis- 
tinctive character of the sjiecies ; but it appears to me, that 
in this case this eminent palaeontologist has fallen into the 
error of comparing the milk tooth of one jaw with the corre- 
sponding permanent preniolar of another. The Clacton 
tooth is unquestionably a permanent premolar of the second 
set; but the Lawford jaw (figs. 128 and 137, op. clt.) contains 
four teeth, presenting as it seems to me the characters of 
milk molars. W ithout going, on the present occasion, into the 
details of the evidence for this conclusion, I may state that T 
have comjjared the figure of the pre-antepenultimate (p. 1 of 
Cut 137, above referred to) with the pre-ant epenuliimate milk 
molar of a very young jaw of lihiiu hcmitceclina, in Col. 
Wood’s collection from ‘ Miiiehin Hole,’ and found them 
agree in size and form, to the most minute particulars. 
Brandt, with access to the rich collections in the Russian 
Museums, distinctly states, in his monograph on the Siberian 
Rhinoceros, that he had never seen an adult lower jaw 
of this species showing more than six molars, thus con- 
firming the early inference of Cuvier. The definite settle- 
ment of this point, when well ascertained, will be of much 
greater importance than merely determining the precise 
number of inferior molars in an extinct species. Hence 
the reference to it now. The presence of seven lower 
molars in the lower jaw from Cromer furnishes of itself, 
independently of the other evidence, strong grounds, to my 
mind, in favcnir of the specimen being referable to the 
‘ Rhinoceros a narines non-cloisonees,’ and not to Rhin. 
tichorhimm. It will be a remarkable fact in Geology if it is 
proved that the latter species was a contemporary of the 
Sub-Apennine Elcphas meridionalisy as well as of the Glacial 
Mammoth.^ 

* Tlio al) 0 ^e was in 1800 the Norfolk Coast ’ was subseqnt^ntly 

Tho Klniioicios of the Val d’Arno disif^nattd by Dr Falconer JRhin. 
and of tho ‘Submariut Fortfat-bod of Ktrubcuh. See pp 310 and 365. — [Ed.] 
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APPENDIX TO MEMOIR ON RHINOCEROS HEMITCECIIUS. 

Extr(wts from Dr. Falconer's Fot e-hooks, 

I. — Note on Lower Jaw, Right Side, of Rhinoceros IIemitceciius, 

FROM Bacon’s Hole, in Swansea Museum. (Sec p. 340.) 

27M AprU, 1808. 

Compared tlie original of Spence Bate’s drawing (Plate XXL fig. 1) 
with Mr. Gunn’s specimen from the Norfolk coast. Tlicy arc very dif- 
ferent. Spence Bate’s drawing is not in exact profile, lii the original, 
the collateral last premolars attain nearly the same height, and aie worn 
exactly as a single tooth, the outer one a little lower. They are not 
milk and true premolars, but double premolars of the second set. The 
contour is not well shown in the drawing, ])articularly of the anterior 
end, the jaw not having been jdaced vertically, but sloped outwards, to 
show the crowns. The enamel of the teeth is smooth. There are two 
very large mentary foramina, the one under tlie front of antepenulti- 
mate premolar, the other under the back of i)enultimate. The front 
one round and very large. 

The most remarkable difference is in the contour line of the lower 
jaw, which is curved in the arc of a circle very much as in the African 
two-hc»rned rhinoceros ; whereas, Gunn’s specimen (PI. XXII. fig. 1) 
is nearly wedge-shaped, without any considerable curvature. It is 
certainly not U. leptorhimis. Gunn’s specimen is also thicker ; the 
inner longitudinal channel more marked, and the posterior one also ; the 
tec'th are shorter and thicker in Gunn’s (relatively). The antepenul- 
timate true molar in Mr. Gunn’s specimen is also very much thicker in 
proportion to the length. 

Extronic h‘ngdi of fragment at base 
Length of tlijve last teeth 
liciigth of lust worn erovn 
Ditto near base 
Width of ditto behind 
I icngth of peiml t i mat o 
Width of ditto, behind 
Ditto, front, base of erown 
Length of antcpemiltiniate 
Width of ditto behind 
AVidth of ditto in front . 

Height of jaw behind last tootli, inside 
Ditto in front of untepemiltimate 
Extreme thickness under last tooth 
Length of space occupied by five last teeth 

II. — Note on Molars of Rhinoceros ITemit(echus, from Durdham 

Down, in Bristol Museum. 

^th May, 1858. 

But the most interesting of all are a set of upper molar teeth of 
Rhinoceros, identical with the Rhinoceros of Bacon Hole ! Of these, 
four belong to the lefl side and fit in pairs, of which two are worn 
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prcmolars, and the two others the antepenultimate and penultimate 
true molars. 

The antepenultimate true molar is worn very low down, and the 
anterior barrel is broken across diagonally from the outer anterior angle 
inwards, so that it cannot be fitted to the premolar preceding it. The 
posterior notched valley is ground down into an isolated i)it, with a 
shelving inner wall (not vertical, as in Rhin. tichorhinus). The treans- 
verse valley terminates in a very round sweep, without any combing 
processes thrown into it. The enamel edge is thin, and the surface of 
enamel very smooth, with an enormous coat of cement. 

The penultimate agrees exactly in measurement with the Swansea 
tooth, but it is more worn. The posterior valley is spacious and angu- 
lar, and not yet isolated ; the transverse valley is divided into two di- 
visions by a bold projecting curved crochet, given off from the posterior 
barrel ; the posterior division of the valley is roundish lengthwise, but 
no combing processes; has a distinct basid tubercle. 

The coat of cement is enormous, and very much like that of the 
Swansea specimen. 

The two other teeth which fit are also of the left side ; and probably 
the penultimate prcmolar and anteiieniiltimate, both well worn. The 
j)osterior tooth has the posteiior valley reduced to an oval fossette, iso- 
lated. The transverse valley is also isolated, with three comb-sliaj)ed 
jn’ocesscs from tin* posterior barrel, but none from the outer wall. 

Dim nsionfi . — Lonpth, along oiitor edge, 1*7 in. Length of inner ditto, 1*6 in. 
'\yidth in front, 2*06 in.; width boliind, 1*66 m., iij)proxinmtive. 

These agree very closely with the Swansea measurements. 

The antepenultimate jiremolar is still more worn ; the ])o,sterior fos- 
sotte smaller, less oblong (rounder), and more isolated; the trans- 
verse valley has three jiroccsses thrown into it from tlie juisterior barrel, 
but none on the outer side. The tooth has distinctly two liarrels, and 
i.s loo large for the antepenultimate. 

DitiKUiiio'ns. — Length, outer side, 1*6 in. Length, inner side, I'Si) in. Widtli 
of cro^ui m front, 1*9 in. Width oferowii hthind, I’C in. 

III. — Mcmorandum of Skull or RniNocEnos IIumiklciius, in the C’ol- 
LECTION OF Major Wood; i-iiom Minchin IIoee. (Seep. 

'riie sjxH'iinen is a sujierb fragment, eoin].rising the whole of llio 
ccr(‘bral jiart of the skull, but vertically broken through about two 
inches in front of tlie posti’rior termination of the temporal fossa. It is 
clear from the recent condition of the fracture that the facial part c»f the 
skull was broken and destro}ed during extrication. The following 
]iarts arc jirescnt. The sidienoidal region (piite entire, also tlie two 
c()iidyl(*s with the foramen, and nearly the whole of the occiimt uj) to 
the niche of the occipital crest; the lateral margins quite entire The 
two auditory foramina (juite entire, also the left mastoid, but the hty- 
loidal process on lioth sides liroken off. The zygomatic arches both 
broken, but the base jircsent on the left side; and on both sides, but 
more especially on the right, the greater jiart of the articulating sur- 
free for tlie lower jaw is jircscnt, broad, and someAvhat of a cordate 
]iattern, with tlie sinus directed backwards. (See Plates XXllI. and 
XXIV.) 
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IV. — Comparison of the Gower Cave Rhinoceros, with Specimens in 

British Museum. 

30^A Sepf ember j 1858. 

Spent a long day with Mr. Waterhouse upon the Fossil Rhinoceros. 
Took with me all Major Wood's specimens from Minchin Hole and 
the Swansea Museum — specimens of upj)er and lower jaw, and the 
Minchin skull. Compared the Minchin skull with the two crania, the 
Clacton one figured by Owen and the other from Northampton, and 
found them to agree exactly in the form of tlie occiput, little amount of 
backward extension and vaulting of occipital crest, and in the form of 
the 0 (‘cipital plane, i.e. contracting upwards, and not a parallelogram, 
as in Rli. tichorhinvs. Thus inferred that the lih. lepforhitms of Owen’s 
cranial figures is the same as our Rh. prisms^ (7if. heinitoschus) of the 
Gower Caves. (See Plates XXIII. and XXIV.) 

V. — ^Note on the Northampton and Clacton Skulls of Rhinoceros 

IIemit(echus. 

October, 1858. 

The Northampton Rhinoceros skull in the British Museum, No. 2, 
IL Icptorhituis^ Owen, and labelled 20,013, is entered in the book as 
having been purchased in 181G from Miss Baker of Northampton, sistiT 
of Baker the liistorian. The exact locality is not mentioned, but other 
specimens of the same lot are referred to Blisworth, Kilsby Tunnel, 
Bugbrook, Northampton, &c., all in Northam[)t()nshire. This specimen 
comprises the occiput and condyles, (piite entire*, and the whole of the 
frontal on to the naso-h’ontal suture, which is also quite entire, as ai*e 
also the base of the right zygoma, the right articulating surface, and the 
right styliform process ; the left zygoma is less perfect. The animal 
was very young, although large as compared with that from Minchin. 
There is no evidence as to the age of Brown’s Clacton skull (B. M. 132, 
133) ; there is no sign of any of the sutures being open ; but the upper 
part of the oecijint is not broader than in the young Northampton 
specimen. Of the three molars which Brown gai'^e with the skull, the 
last molar is implanted in the nuixillary, with part of the palatine bono 
present. The tooth is of the left side, and is in the middle stage of 
wear, and is precisely like the pair of Minchin molars. If this fragment 
belongs to the skull it would prove the animal to have b(*en adult. 
The antcro-post. length inside of the tooth is 2*1 3 in. in Claclon, and 
2’1 in. in Minchin. Like the Minchin specimen, the Clacton last molar 
has a basal lobe behind and an intercolumnar tuberch*, but both are 
wrapt up in an enormous mass of cement. The coinjdexity of pattern 
is (‘(pially groat in both. In the Clacton skull there is no distinct mark 
of a frontal horn. The base is not quite smooth, but it is not rugous 
enough. The frontal of the Northampton skull is absolutely smooth, 
but the animal was young. (See Plates XV., XXIII., and XXIV.) 

Diminsiona of Clacton Skidl. — Length from tip of nasals to summit of occipital 
crest, measured along the curve, about 29* in. Length from tip of nasals to summit 
of occipital erost, stretched, 28'5 in. Width of inter-temporal plateau of sinciput 
where narrow, 1 *4 in. Length of nasal sinus (septum), 9 5 in. Lengt h of nasal sinus 
(septum) in skull of Ji. tichorhinua, 7' in. Length of base of partial septum, about 
6*0 in. Length of unossified part, about 4*in. Width of nasals in a lino aeross with 
base of sinus, 6*8 in. Width of nasals at comineneement of spptum (post(>rior end), 
4*7 in. Length from anterior side of styliform to nasal sinus, 13*0 in. 

* Rh, prisons was the name first given by Dr. Falconer to B. hcmitceihns,— [En.] 
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Comparison of Minchin Skull with young Northampton SkulL 



Minchin 

Skull 

Young 

Northampton 

Across the condyles, outer angles 

6* 

6*3 

Length, lower surface, left condyle . 

2*65 


Depth from lower edge, right condyle, to occipital 
crest, right side 

8*5 

7*8 

Width of occipital plane near apex 

6* 


Width behind orbitary (auditoiy ?) foramen, and 
a little above 

9*3 

8*4 


VI. — Note on Young Lower Jaws of Rhinoceros IIemitceciius. 

College of Surgeons^ October^ 1868. 

Examined a very beautiful young lower jaw, left ramus ; the greater 
part of symphysis present with whole of horizontal ramus ; the posterior 
angle wanting, but a part of the ascending ramus present ; what there 
is of it reclines, but of the posterior lower part the whole is restored in 
plaster. What remains of the ramus agrees with the next specimen. 
It is from Minchin Hole, and has two foramina near symphysis, like the 
other specimens. It contains the deciduous dentition quite i)erfect, and 
all emerged, namely, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th milk molars; all more or 
loss worn, except the first, wliich is perfectly entire. In form it resem- 
bles exceedinirly the figure in Owen’s ‘ British Fossil Mammalia,’ Cuts 
128 and 137 of the young jaw, from Lawford. confirming the impression 
that the latter is also a- milk specimen. Strange to say, the first tooth 
is unworn. (See PI, XXV. fig. 1.) 

Length of the four m.m. 6*2 in.; of 1 m.m,, 0*8 in. ; of 2 ni.m., 1*1 
in. ; of 3 m.m., 1*6 in. ; of 4 m.m., 1*7 in. 

Another specimen, also from Minchin Hole, is the right ramus of the 
same animal. It is less perfect, and contains the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
milk molars, and the alveolus of a 1st, — a single pit of perhajis two con- 
fluont fangs. The symphysis has been partly restored, and does not fit 
to the left ramus. 

Further, compared the first milk molar of the left jaw with Owen’s 
figure (Cut 137, p. 303) ; the latter is of the inside apparently ; they 
agree to the minutest particulars. Can the real Rugby specimen really 
be of Nhiii, prisons 1 {IL hemitcpchvs. See anUa^ p. 348.) 

(Compared the third specimen of lower jaw fi*om Minchin ; a little 
older. It is superb ; comprising the whole of the horizontal ramus and 
symphysis, with the ascending ramus and the greater part of the condyle; 
surliice eroded, and the coronoid broken off obliquely down in a line 
with sigmoid notch; the ascending ramus reclines exactly as in N, 
tkhorJivms, but the contour of the lower jaw is decidedly difTcrenf. 
There is no abrupt step of ascent, as 7?. ticliorliinus. There is more 
convexity below, but the curve is gradual in front, as in It, blcornisy 
the ramus of which also reclines much. 

VII. — Notes on Milk Dentition of R. Hemitu:ciius. 

College of Surgeons y August 6, 1869. 

Examined two milk molars (second and third), fitting together, of 
IL hemitcrchus, from Colonel Wood (Minchin Hole). They are very 
fine, though well worn. There is also a detached shell in germ of the 
second milk molar, right side, quite intact, and with the enamel only 
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ossified. A diird milk molar in wear is very like Cesell’s tooth fi*om 
Rome. (See PL XXV. figs. 2, 3, and 4.) 

Examined also a right maxillary with milk dentition. (See PI. XXI. 
figs. 2 and 3.) The first, second, and third deciduous teeth are beauti- 
fully seen in place. The teeth are worn, and part of the alveolus of the 
fourth milk tooth is also seen. The second tooth has three fossettes 
besides the entrance of the valley. The specimen is exquisitely fine. 
There is no matrix on it, but it is probably from Minchin Hole. 

Length of three teeth, 3*8 in. Length of 3rd milk molar, outer side, 1’7 in. 
Greatest width of ditto in front, at base, 1*6 in. Irfmgth of 2nd milk molar, 1*4 
in. Length of 1st milk molar, 0*9 in. 

[References to other bones of tlic skeleton of the Rhinoceros heniitoeclius 
from the Gower Caves are to be found in Dr. Falconer’s Note-books. 
The femur was compared witli the femur of Rhinoceros tichorhinus of 
Mr. Lucas from Port Tnon, referred toby Dr. Buckland. It was found 
to differ remarkably ‘ in its much shorter proj)ortions, and in the very 
bold curve intercepted between the third trochanter and the outer 
condyle. The bone itself is absolutely much shorter and smaller, and 
the species must have stood on proportionally shorter legs.’ The fol- 
lowing reference to a tibia is also important : — ‘ The bone js short 
and squat, as compared with the corresponding bone of Rhinocei'os 
tichorhinus^ and the fibula is ossified with the tibia along a much greater 
extent of surface. This s])ecimen is of great importance in giving the 
characters of the species ’ The bones of the cranium are also referred 
to in the author’s essay on ‘ the Ossiferous Caves of* Gower.’ In a list 
of Rhinoceros remains from Bacen Hole, in tlie Swansea Museum, men- 
tion is made of the lower half of right humerus, upper half of radius 
with articulating surface of idua, ])elvis, cervical and dorsal vertebroe, 
a thick and sliort metatarsal bone, — Ed.] 

VIII. — Note on Rhinoceros IIemitceciius from Folkestone. 

27/// 8(})tv)hher, ISoS. 

In Mr. Mackic’s collection of fossils from excavations made at Folke- 
stone there is a specimen (labelled ‘ Battery ’) of the last upper molar, 
left side, of R, hemifevchus. The shell is nearly entire, but the fangs 
are wanting. The grinding surface is a little damaged by minute 
chips, but there is no sign of wear. The crown, however, is very 
])erfect, and presents the characters of the species well marked — namely, 
the last barrel compressed, and emitting from the middle forwards a 
large crochet ])late. The valleys have a thick coat of cement, but the 
outside is denuded. This is an important sjx'cimcn, and ought to be 
figured. It entirely agrees with Colonel Wood’s specimens from Bacon 
Jlole Cave. 

IX. — Note on Rhinoceros IIemit(echus from Oreston. 

College of Surgeona^ lOih August^ 1859. 

To-day compared the Rhinoceros teeth from Oreston, described by 
Whidbey in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ for 1817, -21, and -23, and referred to b " 
Owen in Brit, Fos. Mam. as belonging to R. tichorhinus. There are 
only three upper molars. Nos. 877, 878, and 879. The first is the 
right upper antepenultimate, and the second the left do. of probably the 
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same individual. Both are broken, but conversely, Le. the anterior 
end of 877 and the posterior of 878, so that jointly they give the com- 
plete form of one tooth. They agree in both showing the crochet of 
the posterior barrel stretching across to join the anterior barrel, as in 
Cuvier’s drawing.* They are quite unlike jK. tichorhimSj and I believe 
that they agree with R. hemitcechus. 

X. — Note on Rhinoceros Hemitcechus from Crawley Rocks. 

Oxford ^ llth August y 1863, 

The Crawk 7 Rocks Rhinoceros tooth in the Oxford Museum is a very 
fine penultimate or last premolar of 7?. hemitcechuft^ upper jaw, right 
side, with crochet in two combing plates. Length of crowm outside, 
1 74 in. ; do., inner side, 1*25 in. The tooth is beautifully marked, and 
ought to be figured. The valley is very deep. In the Kirkdale series, 
besides the large worn molar there arc two prcmolars, both germs, the 
one exactly corresponding in size and form with the Crawley Rock 
premolar, but intact, and has only one developed combing plate ; the 
second is also an intact germ of the fin tepen ultimate premolar, left side, 
of the same species ; the entrance of the valley here also being vertical. 
Both these specimens profess to be from Kirkdale, but they differ in 
mineral appearance from the other. They bear no label, and they agree 
in condition exactly with the Crawley Rocks specimen. Can there bo 
a mistake ? Are they from Gower ? 

Oxford Museum y 5ih 1860. 

Saw one premolar of Rhinoceros hemitivchus, well marked, in a drawer, 
and labelled ‘ Crawley Rocks.’ 


II. NOTES ON RHINOCEROS KTRUSCUS. (Falc.) 

(Extracted from Dr. Faloonedn Rote-hooks.) 

I. — Note on Rhinoceros Etruscus in Oxford Museum.^ 

%th Mayy 1808 . 

In Buckland’s collection there is a left upper maxillary and half 
palate of a Rhinoceros labelled ‘ Rhinoceros leptorhinus from Venice,’ 
in a hard ferruginous matrix of gritty Siandstone. It contains four 
molars in sitn^ namely, p.m. 3 and 4, and t.m. 1 and 2, and also the 
broken-off discs of p.m. 2 and t.m. 3. The two premolars are of 
the second set and half worn. The first true molar is much worn ; tlie 
penultimate is half worn. The enamel is very smooth, and the teeth are 
smaller than in the Kirkdale specimen. Tliere is a considerable basjil 
bourrelet at the anterior end of the last premolar and of the penulti- 
mate true molar. There are no combing processes whatever projecting 
into the transverse valley, and no appearance of cement. It reminds 
me of Ansted’s specimens from Malaga. (See p. 360.) The outer 
surface of the two true molars from the termination of the valley is 
gone, but it shows the transverse valley well. The first true molar has 
its anterior outer corner broken, and the third and fourth p.m. have their 

* Sec anteUy p. 337 .— [Ed,] * See p. 348, note, — [Ed.] 
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outer surface as to the valley broken off. There is a little mammilla 
between the barrels of the first and second true molars. In the third 
and fourth p.m. the end of the valley is only a very slight cleft ; in the 
true molars it is an open flexuous fissure. 

Dimensions , — ^Length of 6 teeth (2nd p.m. to end of 2nd t.m.), 7’5 in. Length 
of 2nd t.m. at middle, 1*85 in. Width in front, 2-2 in. 

Can this really be from the Sub-Apennines ? 

II. — Comparison of Rhinoceros of Norwich Lacustrines with 
‘Venice’ Upper Jaw in Oxford Museum. 

•Jih May, 1858. 

Compared the Rev. Mr. Gunn's detached upper molar (PI. XXII. 
fig. 5) from the Norwich lacustrines with the upper jaw labelled ‘ Rh. 
leptorhinns from Venice ’ in Bucklaiid’s collection, and found the most 
important agreement. Gunn’s also belongs to the left side. In form 
Gufln’s would agree best with the last prcmolar from the smaller size 
of the posterior barrel, but unluckily the fracture of the outer surface 
of the Venice fossil prevents a rigid compirison. They agree in the 
following important points : — 1. Exact similarity of smooth enamel 
surface. 2. Decided anterior basjil bourrelet, worn down in Gunn’s. 
S. Like thinner of enamel. 4. Sweep antero-posteriorly of termina- 
tion of large valley, and its nearly isolated form. 5. Openness of 
gorge of transverse valley. 

Dimenbions, 


Gunn’s Venice 
Rpecinien second true 
molar 


Lcjiglh of oilier side at constriction 

. 


1-8 

Length of inner bido .... 

. 

, 

1*6 

Breadth near middle, anterior liarrel 

. 

. about 2 2 

Breadth behind, at base oi urown , . 


• 

2-2 

PirRt true 
molar 

Length of outer side (greatest) 


. 2-0 

1-75 

Leugtli lit constriction .... 


. 1-75 

1*6 

Length of inner side .... 


. 1-85 

1-7 

Breath of middle, anterior b.irrol , 


. 2-2 

2*2 nearly 

Breadth behind at base .... 


. ]-9 

215 

Height of enamel crown, posteriorly 


. 1*2 

1* 


NurwitJi, July, 1803. 

Examined the Rhinoceros jaw in Fitch’s collection. It belongs to 
A*. Etmacus, M. Lartet detected in it the remains of the large mcn- 
tiiry ibramina. ‘ Got at Anderson’s the fisherman’s a portion without 
ends of a femur of an old R. Etruscusj very characteristic.’ 


III. — Description of Crania of R. Etruscus in the Grand Ducal 
Museum at Florence (Plates XXVI, and XXVII.). 

mk May, 1869. 

In the Museum at Florence is preserved a superb skull of Rhinoceros 
Etruscus from the Val d’Arno, nearly entire ; two-horned, and very 
old. There are six molars on either side, of which even the last is 
worn to the base. The skull is very little crushed, and there are very 
few restorations. The nasals arc perfect to their very tips on one side, 

A A 2 
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riunockros. 

wwrginatf nntl arol.ed nt ll.o side, very nmeh as in 
I hfj somi down a cortical bony partition, wliich is 
tiio |»OHtorior pait is biokon, but cIooh noi n]>pt‘ar to 
I ir r I Partial); V hat 

one nail ol the lunsal ochunerure. Tlie incisive bones arc l*rokeii ofF. 

on the right aide a conaidci-able portion of tlje diastenn remains. 
The arch of the luisids is higher than in Jt tichorhinun ; and tlio greatest 
height of the septum is in fr<»nt— .the s<‘ptum being lower helnnd, widt h 
l« the very revere of wluU is ohs^Tved in Ji. ttrhorhimis. The broken 
P*nrt of Uio iucisives has btsm badly restored in coloured gA psum, but 
the join is eanily ree<»gui/uble. C\nnpared with the Lyons skull of 
H (Plate XXXI. fig. To, the Flore nee head is consider- 

ably mualleriti all its dimensions, aiol the lower ja'w and teeth are in 
keeping. \ iwohI from the top, the sktill in ecaitcair rescnihles more 
tbal of llie a. tti'ht*rh»nu4 { C’uv., ‘ < W. Foss./ IM. tig. 5, and Gervais 
Moi«l|feUier skuUf * Trans. Aeatlom. Montp/ tom. xi. FI E. tig 2) 
l)Mm any of the others. lA*ngth Irom almut outer margin to occifiital 
Cfaii^ 1 1* in,, and from ditto l<» tip of namh about 12*5 in., or as 7 : 6. 

TImi nMit botn nigneity is enorinou.<s projecting greatly at its ccntial 
■mliltlil ; liam thet^ if a fnaxith intcn-al of ul»oiit three inches, and then 
im and oot mticJi raiml rugosity for a second horn. This 

ham wm foolmhly ranaiJ; and eliore is hereaolhing like the 
mgaaity of H, Hch&rhinuB. The right orbit ivith rim 
il but the fiifjerclea are broken off; they are smoothly 

VtiilKlMMl tai Icff aida, K^be waxillHry bone on right side is a little 
eradied below the infro-orbitaiy^ foramen. The ^^gomatic arches are 
quite entire, thin and high, and but little cnish^. The articular 
soTl&cea are also entire on both sides. There is only a slight nae for 
the frontal horn between the orbits. The frontal and sincipital surfaces 
are smooth, with a tablet showing about the same width as in Geryais, 
Tab. 11, fig, 2; the two bounding ridges are visible but indistinct. 
(There is some restoration between the temporal arches on both sides.) 
There is hardly any sincipital pyramid, but the occiput is slightly 
crushed on the left side. The occipital plane rises nearly vertically, 
but is overarched at the sides by the projecting occipito-iiarietal crest, 
and an easy echancrure in the middle. T.his part of the skull is formed 
very much after Gervais’ figure above quotcnl. The occij>ital plane is 
wide, and very low as compared with width. (Some little plaster 
restoration on light side.) 

Florence^ 19^7/ May^ 18r)9. 

The skull of Ehhwcero^ FAruscus in the Florence Museum has the 
following characters (see Plates XXVI. and XXVII.) 

.1. It is smaller and more slender than the horned rhinoceros of 
Sumatra (Cuv. PL IX. Ehtn.), 

2. The cerebral portion is very elongated and shelving behind over 
a vertical occiput ; it is but little elevated behind. 

8. The skull is very flat from the occipital crest forwards ; there is 
no pyramid properly so called {vide * Dimensions ’). 

4. The posterior surface of the occiput (when the skull is placed 
upon the plane of the teeth) is inclined forwards, and is overarched by 
the shelving occipital crest (Plate XXVI. fig. 1). 

5. The nasal bones are more elongated than in the Capo species; 
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they are vaulted forwards, but not uniformly, as in B, tichorhimfs ; 
tljey are bifid at the apox and then throw down a septum which 
terminates below in a thick knob (Plate XXVI. fig. 1), and is incom- 
plete behind (vide ‘ Dimensions ’). The nasal horn is very rough and 
overla 2 )s tlie sides of the nasals with an excessively rugous conical 
raised nucleus ; there are no r(wmre.% as in B. tichorhinus and B. rnegar- 
Jiinus ; the edges of the nasals are tliin and arched ; the nastil echancruro 
is narrow at the bottom, and then arches high forwards, followed below 
by a rim on either side of the sej)tum. 

G. The zygomatic arolies in front are nearly horizontal ; then llie 
posterior part rises upwards in tlie arch to the glenoid surface, but not 
nearly so much as in R. megavhtnus, (In the detached maxillary and 
orbitary fragment tliere is a distinct post-orbital tuberosity defining 
the orbit behind.) 

7. The tein[)Oral fossa* are very much as in Cuvier’s fig. of B. tichor- 
liifius, fig. 5, PI. IX. Bhin.] and in the two-liorned Sumatra Khinoceros, 

%• 

8. TJic incisive bones join on to the septum, but are broken. (In 
the right maxillary spocim{*n, 2*2 inches of fliastomc remain.) Tliere 
arc no uiijier incisors a]) 2 )iireiit, as certainly there are none in the lower 
jaw. 

1). The orbit is jilaced mostly above the seventh molar, but its an- 
terior bonier advances as far as the middle of* the sixth gr jienultirnate 
molar in the large skull. (In the right maxillary fragment it advances 
only to th(‘ rear jiart of* tin* sixth molar ; the same remark ajijdies to 
the skull in tAvo ])icccs.) 

10. The suboi bitary foramen is situated between the third and fourth 
])remo]ars in the large skull. In the maxillary fragment of the head in 
two pieces it is over the fciurth })remolar, close to the nasal echancruro 
betAvecn third and fourth premolars. 

11. The auditory foramen is large and in a line with the upper edge 
of the zygomatic arches. 

Viewed above, the skull is very like tliat of B. tichorlilnus, but it is 
not so wide and the nasals aie more elongated. 'I’he interval also 
between the orbits is nai rower, and the cerebral portion longer. The 
temporal fossa* are of eonsid«*rable extent; their bounding edges being 
less defined tlian in B. iirliorhivus ; tliey are nearly pai all el in the 
middle, but diviTge into the oeeijatal crest behind, and into the orbits 
in front, as in /?. tichorhivus. Tlie frontal tableau is longer and l(*ss 
jironounced ; it is less broad than in B. iivhorhhins, bill Avider than in 
B, Tndiciis. There is no hole Avith rawures to tlie nasal liorn. Tlie 
occiput is ineliucd in front with tAvo diverging ridges and a deep de- 
pression ; but is shelved over by the projecting crest. 

Measurements of the Bhhwciros S/cull and Longer Jaw, at re.— Skull. — 

Length of 0 last molars, right side, 8’8 in. Length of 3 last (trm*) molars, right 
much Avorn, 6-0 in. Length of 3 premolars, 4' in. Total length of skull from occipital 
lateral crest, mt'asurud ulong chord to overlianging lip of nasal, 26*25 in. Total 
length of ditto from posterior surface of occipital eondylo to tip of nasals (A’ortical 
piano), 26* in. Total length from nasal echancruro left side to tip of nasals (by 
callipers), 7*7 in. Total length from nasal echaiierure (left) to anterior border 
of orbit (exactly), 4*5 in. Total length from anterior border of right orbit to occi- 
pital crest (lateral), 14*0 in. Total length from anterior border occi 2 )ital foranum to 
palatine echancrurc, 12* in, Prom palatine echancrure to tip (rf nasals, 12* in. 
Greatest width across zygomatic arches in line with articular surface, 12*76 in. 
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Extreme length of right temporal cavity taken at base of skull, 6’2 in. Greatest 
width of ditto between pterygoid and inside of zygoma, 4*4 in. Greatest constric- 
tion of skull between zygomatic arches, 4* in. Length from posterior surface of 
occipital condyle, to apex of pterygoid alar proeess, 9*4 in. From ditto to posterior 
boundary temporal fossa below (edge of articular), 6*4 in. Length of diastemo 
remaining, right side, 1*6 in. Intervjil of palate between p.m. 2, 1‘5 in. Interval 
between outer surfaces (posterior end) of p.m. 2, 47 in. Interval between anterior 
barrels of last molars, 2*5 in. InbTval between outer surfaces of ditto, 6*6 in. 
Transverse extent of articular surface of glenoid, 3*9 in. Stretch across condyles 
to outer border, 5‘2 in. Height of occipital crest, right side, from lower surface of 
condyle, 6*5 in. Height of right styloid (loft a little broken), about 2*1 in. In- 
terval between ditto, inside, at apc'X, 3*8 in. Length from palatine echancnire to 
posterior edge pterygoid ala? at base, 6*8 in. Length from posterior surface condyle 
to posterior surface of last molar, 1 1 ‘fi in. Constriction of skull below auditoiy 
foramina, 7*1 in. From anterior border, right orbit, to tip of nasals, about 12*6 in. 
Length of zygomatic arch from posterior fang of Gth molar or penultimate, in a lino 
with anterior margin of orbit, to border of auditory foramen, approximatively, 
10* in. AnU^ro>}JOsterior extent remaining of septum, upp(T margin, 47 in. 
Antero-posterior extent remaining at middle, about 4*2 in. Width of brow between 
orbits (right half, 4‘r)), 9*0 in. Interval between sincipital ridges in line with 
car, 2’r) in. Width of nasals in middle of anterior horn at base, 4’4f)in. Width of 
nasals in lino with ochancrure, 4*25 in. Height from diasteme to edge of nasal 
arch, 3*9 in. Length from posterior angle (tuberosity) of right orbit to occi}>ital 
crost, 11*4 in. Height of skull from right condyle to right occipital crest, 0*6 in. 
Width of occijiut near the apex, 6*3 in. Vertical height, right orbit, 2*1 in. 
Diameter of ditto from post-orbit ary process to anterior border (obliquely), 2*7 in. 
Height of septum from upper surface of incisives to nasal arch, at one inch from 
premolar, 2*5 in.* From tips of nasals to suhorhltary (posterior orbit) apophysis, 
about 15* in. Inten*a1 la'tween inner borders of glenoid surfaces, 6* in. Width 
of zygomatic arches outside, in line with anterior boundary of temporal fossa, l(‘ft, 
(end of last molar), 10*1 in. Width of ditto at middle, 11*5 in. Great(‘st width 
in lino of glenoid surface, 12 2 in. Height of frontal chord at middle of frontal 
horn (chord stretches over apex of liorn), 1*6 in. Height of frontal ehord Ix'hind 
ditto, 2* in. Height hetueen horns in middle, 1*8 in. Height m line with posterior 
boundary of tein|x)ral fossa, 1*1 in. Heiglil of chord from middle of occipital crest 
to smooth surface at posterior boundary of front horn, at middle, 0*65 in. Height 
of chord from ditto to hetwoin horns, *45 in. Height from ditto to behind tho 
horn dopr(‘Ssed (broken?) 1-3 in. Width of maxillary over last premolar, G*7 in. 
Width of ditto at commencement of zygomatic arch, 97 in. Greatest width of 
zj’gomatie arches, 13*2 in. Greatest thickness of nasals to salient jxiint of disc knob, 
2*9 in. Medium thickness of ditto to base of conical knob, 215 in. Height 
of septum from tuberosity in front and below to edg(» of nasals, near tips, 3*3 in. 

Lowek Jaw (see Plate XXVII). — Entire length of jaw, from posterior margin 
of ascending ramus to symj)hysis, 19*25 in. Height of ascending ramus to top 
of coroiiDid, 10* in. Rreadlh of ascending ramus, 5*4 in. Length of lino of 
molars (six last), 8*5 in. Length of three last molars, 4*9 in. Length of three 
preniolars, 3*5 in. Length of last true molar, 1*55 in. Length of penultimate 
ditto, 1*G in. Length of antepenultimate, 1*5 in. 

Fiorcncc^ 20/A May, 1859. 

Tlic Florence Museum also contains a palate specimen of a young 
Rhinoceros Eti'nscuSy sliowing on the right side the four milk molars 
emerged, of wliich the first three are very slightly affected by wear, 
the fourth is hardly emerged from the gum, and is in a state of germ. 
The second and third have each a small intercolunmar tubercle, but no 
basiil cingvlvm sweeping round the inside of the barrels. On the left 
side there are only the first and second milk molars, with the anterior 
part of the third. 

Dimensions . — Length of the four teeth, 6*7 in. Length of first, 1* in. Width 
of ditto, *08 in. Length of second, 1*5 in. Greatest width of ditto, 1*3 in. 
Length of third, 1*8 in. Width of ditto, 1*6 in. Length of last, 1*9 in. 
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Another fine palate specimen in the same Museum is a little more 
advanced in age, showing on the left side the four milk molars, in 
place, and all more or less worn, together with the germ of the first 
true molar not out of the gum. On the right side there are only the 
last four of these teeth. The three anterior milk molars are worn 
nearly in the same degree ; the first, being the least worn, shows three 
distinct fossettes ; the second also shows three fossettes, the middle one 
of which is caused by the confluence of the ‘ crochet ’ with the outei 
combing plate. Both these teeth show an intercolumnar tubercle, and 
the crochet forms a very open angle with the hind barrel ; the same is 
the case with the last milk molar, which shows no intercolumnar 
tubercle. None of these milk molars have any internal basal cingulum ; 
the intercolumnar tubercle is most pronounced in the antepenultimate 
or second. 

Dimensions. — Length of four milk molarH, 5*8 in. Jjength of first, 1*1 in. 
Length of seeoud, 1*6 in. Length of third, 1*7 in. Width of ditto in front, 1*7 in. 
Length of fouith, 1*9 in. Width of ditto in ftx)nt, 1*7 in. Length of first true 
molar, 2* in. 

All these specimens are labelled ‘Riiioceronte a parete internasale, ou 
Rhinoceros tichorhiniis, Cuvier.’ * 

IV. — Memorandum of Remains of RniNocEnos Etruscus, etc., in 
Museum at Pisa. (See also Plate XXV. figs. 5, G, and 7.) 

1859. 

Tlic cast of the skull of the Rhinoreros with the partial septum is not 
of D. hemilarhus^^ but of tlic VaJ d’Arno Rpeci(‘B {R. Kfruscus). The 
original, which has since been much mutilated, is still preserved in the 
Florentine Museum. Idie cast is wonderfully perfect in what concerns 
the septum, which is distinctly limited to the anterior half, and termi- 
nates in a thickened portion united to tlie incisive bone. (See PI. 
XXVlll. fig. 1.) 

The posterior ])art of the skull is wanting. On one side there are no 
teeth, but on the other the preniolars and one molar remain. The teeth 
are worn low, but in the remaining molar the crochet is thick, and at 
somewhat of an acute angle. There is both a nasal and a frontal horn, 
and the nasal disc is very rugous. Saw also several lower jaws of Rhi- 
noceros, some of them evidently of the ‘ /?. VaJdarucusIs' •'* Another, 
much larger, and said by Prof Meneghini to be from the Val d’Arno, 
is certainly of another s])ecies, and probably of It. megarhinus. 

PisOf 1st JunCj 1859. 

Examined a very fine specimen of the right ramus of lower jaw of 
Rhinoceros. The six last molars are in jdace, and the posterior five are 
entire ; the crown of the anterior molar is broken The ascending 
ramus is broken vertically through the sigmoid echancrure, so that the 
condyle and angle are missing, but the coronoid is perfect to the very 
apex, and compares beautifully in its greater dimensions, especially in 
breadth, with that of Rhinoceros Etruscus. The coronoid rises very 
vertically.^ The teeth are all emerged and are very perfect ; the cres- 

* See antea, p. 314 . — [Ed.] 

* As stated in a previous note, and at page 332. — [Ed.] • B. IHruscus. — [Ed.] 

* Dr. F. seemed to infer that this was the lower jaw of B. megarhinus. See 
page 356, line 13 ; and page 369, line 6 .— [Ed.] 
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cents of the first true molar are still distinct ; those of the last are but 
slightly affected by wear. The specimen was found in the Collines of 
St. Regolo. 

Dimensions. — Total length of flpecimen, 15* in. Length of lino of 6 molars, 9*0 
in. Length of ditto of 3 promolars, 4*1 in. Length of 3 last molars, 5*7 in. 
Height of jaw under penultimate premolar, inner side, 3*2 in. Height of ditto 
under penultimate molar, inner side, 3*9 in. Height to apex of coronoid, 10*6 in. 
Width of apex of ditto, at sigmoid, 1*7 in. 

V. — Note on a SrECiMEN of RhinoceiIos Etruscus, belonging to the 

March i:sE Carlo Strozzi. 

Leghorn, 2nd June, 1869. 

This is a magnificent spocinien of a symphysial portion of a lower 
jaw with part of the two rami. The rami are broken obliquely, so that 
only die fangs of two molars are seen in tlie section. The incisive 
border is obtusely bifid, with a very pronounced sinus above and behind 
each of the lobes. Tlicre is a narrow alveolar pit, as for an incisor that 
has dropped out. The symphysial portion is very carinate below, and 
is completely drilled by large mentary holes, nine on right side and 
seven on left. Seven of the nine holes on the right side are close to- 
gether. This is an invaluable specimen. 

Further Note on same Specimen — 1800. 

Mr. Dinkors drawing is good (See PI. XXVIll. figs. 2, 3, and 4). 
Tt shows on the right side tlie fangs of the anterior premolar, and of the 
next adjoining tooth. Mr. Dew’s cast ^ is chiefly defective in the great 
size ho has given to the incisive pits, csi)ecially on the left side, both in 
length and in an tero- posterior diameter ; the cast also makes them un- 
symmetriciil, which they arc not. Dinktd's drawing represents the pits 
accurately. They are evidently the pits of* a small shed incisor. 

Dimtnsions, — Extreme length of fragment, left side, 7’3 in. Length of diastemc, 
right side, 2’6 in. Length of symjhjsis. at middle, 1'3 m. Width of symphybis at 
middle of dia«.teme, 176 in. Groat(ht width of ditto at protuberaneeb below, 1*85 
in. Width of ditto at incit-ive pits, 1*4 in. 

VI. — Description of Upper Jaw of Rhinoceros Etruscus, from 

Malaga. 

The specimen consists of the greater pari of a right upper maxillary 
bone, comprising in sitn the second and third ])remolars, and the three 
true molais. The last premolar (p.m. 4) is wanting. Tlie specimen 
has been fictitiously repaired with cement, placing all these teeth in 
scries, without allowance for tlie missing premolar, and it is in conse- 
quence deceptive at first sight. Tlie outer border of the crown is more 
or less damaged in most of the teeth. "J'ogcther with Mr. W^aterhouse, 
to w’hom 1 referred the fossil, I was at first led to believe that it be- 
longed to the miocene Aceratherhmi incisivvin of Kaiip, from its close 
general resemblance to the specimen figured by De Blainville in the 
* Osteograpliie’ (Jthinoc. PI. XII.), under the name oi Rhinoceros inci^ 
sims <r Auvergne. But I have since arrived at the conclusion, after a 
fresh examination of the Tuscan collections, that the Malaga Rhinoceros 
is the Rhinoceros Ftruscus, so named by me from its prevalence in the 
Pliocene deposits of the Ujiper Val d’Arno. This fonii has hitherto 
been confounded, on the one hand with Rhinoceros tichorhinus, and on 
the other with R. leptorhinus of Cuvier. It had a bony nasal septum, 

* Now in Britibh Museum. — [E d.] 
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as in the Ckcton form, described in the * British Fossil Mammalia,* 
under the designation of Rhinoceros leptorhinus, from which, however, 
it is essentially distinct in every detail throughout the construction of 
the skeleton. 

The true Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Cuvier, founded upon the Cortesi 
cranium, had no ossified nasal septum, and is distinct alike from the 
species here called Rhinoceros Etmscus^ and from the fossil Rhinoceros 
of Clacton. I have ascertained that the character of an ossified nasal 
septum was common to three European fossil species of Rhinoceros, 
of the Pliocene and newer Pliocene periods ; and that there is only 
one known species of this category in which it was wanting. Tlie 
characters of these species, and their distribution over the European 
area, will be described in detail in a separate essay, — II. F., Oct, 1859. 

[Tho above description appeared as an appendix to a paper by Professor Ansted 
in tho ‘ Q,\iartorly Journ. Grool. Soc./ for Feb. 1860. Tho maxilla with t>ortions 
of voi'tobrai wore found a few mibis from Mahi^»«i in white marl, overlying 
Pliocene blue clay, abounding with sliclls. Tho following d(*tails of a comparison 
of the specimen with others in tho British Museum is extract^ from I)r. Fal- 
coner’s Note-books. — Ed.] 

British Museum^ lijth August^ 1859. 

Brought with me to-day Ansted’s s])eciiiien from Malaga, and com- 
pared it again with: — 1. Kaup’s Acemlh, incisiv,^ a cast of the old 
palate figured in tho ^ Oss. Foss, de Dui’mstadt ; * 2. Kaup’s cast of 
entire cranium of ditto ; 5. De Blainvillc’s Rhinoc. iucibiv, of Auvergne, 
cast figured in ‘ Ostcogr.,’ PI. XII. ; 1. Lartet’s Rhinoc. Siniorrensis\ 
5. Duvernoy’s Rhin. jfienj'occro^y cast; and C, Lartet’s Rhinoc, bra- 
chgpus, Arenrfh. (ioldjussi — all Arerutheria. 

Observed the following constant cliaractcrs : — 1. In Ace rath. Gold- 
fussi, the last molar>4 even have a basal bourrelet all round, most 
strongly marked in the penultimate. 

2. In all the Aevratheria, tlie base of the crown outside presents 
an angular bulge, a rudiment of what is seen in Bakvotherium. This 
is very strongly marked in a beautiful spt'cimcu of Lartet’s Rhin. 
SiunuTensis, a skull witli the palate and teeth on botli sides ^7 on left, 
only C) oil right) ; it is also very strongly marked in Lartet’s Acerath. 
hrachgpus, the British Museum sjieciraen of whicli is made up of teeth 
of ditiereiit individuals. It is also well marked in the cast of Duver- 
noy’s Rhinoc. incisivus of Auvergne, and very marked in the jienul- 
timate of Kaup’s old jialate specimen and in the skull cast. 

3. The anterior outer vertical angle and groove are very boldly 
defined in all the Aceratheria, and the angular projection is very broad ; 
but from that forwards the surface is nearly smooth, and without the 
undulated swelling seen in Rh. iuegarhhius and tho Rh. fichorhiuus, &c. 

4. In Lartet’s Rhin. ASimonensis, whieli is of an adult with all the 
teeth worn except the last, and is in the best stage of wear, besides 
the projection of the crochet from the back barrel, there is a constriction 
of the anterior barrel, which when worn forms a w'ell-marked cmargi- 
nation, so that a lobe of the anterior barrel projects into the valley like 
a kind of anterior crochet; but overlapped by the true crochet, i.e, 
nearer the inside. The same thing is observed in tho penultimate and 
antepenultimate of Kaup’s cranium of Aceratherimn, in his old palate 
specimen figured in the ‘ Oss. Foss, de Darmstadt,’ and in De Blain- 
ville’s Rhinoceros of Auvergne— i.c. in the last premolar and penul- 
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timate true molar. This anterior crochet survives when the true crochet 
is worn out ; this is seen in De Blainville’s drawing of the penultimate, 
which shows a kind of trefoil to the anterior disc. 

6. In Acerath Goldfuaai, the posterior tubercle forms a long crenu- 
lated ^ graduaj most salient at the outer end ; the same is seen in Lartet’s 
J8. Simorrenaia and in Kaup^s Aceratherium. The ridge is confluent 
inside, free and high outside (like the bourrelct in the Mastodons.) 

6. The moutli of the valley of the last molar is very open, and will 
admit the forefinger easily. 

Compared the Malaga specimen, after making these observations, 
and remarked the folloAving peculiarities : — 

1 . The last true molar behind has only a moderate tubercle, as in the 
Tuscan specimens, and has no ‘ gradus ’ ridge at base behind. 

2. The mouth of the valley is comparatively narrow; in the last 
molar it will not admit the finger as in I)e Blainville’s Auvergne 
specimen ; the jiTiterior barrel is broad and has a crochet constriction. 

3. Unfortullat(dy the apex of the outer ridge-summit of tlie crown is 
broken in the three last molars, but what remains of the low crown 
presents an undulated surface. 

4. There is no true coiistiiclion of the auteiior barrel, which in the 
antepenultimate is v^ry broad. 

5. Th(*re is a duck’s bill ]>attorn to the termination of the posterior 
valley, with an accessory plate forming a reniform outline, as in Accra- 
tlicrluin^ but no subdivision of the crochet into ])latcs in any of the teeth. 

0. Tlie most impoitiint and marked difitTence is that the second 
premolar (p.m. 2) has no disc of ])ressurc in fiont — no p.m. 1 I p.m. 3 
has two l()ssettes and the anterior inner eone (barrel) is isolated all 
round by a deep fissure and gives a nairow ovate disc. 

7. There is a basal bouiTclet to p.m. 2 and 3, but not very marked. 

8. The basal bourrelct to tlie preinolars of tlie Auvergne s})ecimen 
forms actually a sliarp raised rim ; the bourrclet is very little ])ro- 
nounced in comparison in the Malaga specimen, in which it does little 
more than make a bridge between the barrids, while in the Auvergne 
sp(‘cimen it sweeps round the anterior barrel, lising obliquely in the 
posterior. 

I infer the sjiecimen to be of llhinoceros Etmscus. 

Dimcnsmis. 


Joint length of three last molars 



Ansted'fl 

Bi^imcu 

from 

Malaga 

6*6 

De Blain- 
viUe’b 
Auvergne 
i:)alute 
5-66 

Joint length of 2nd and Snl p.m. 



29 

2-8 

Length, outer edg( of p.m. 2 



1-4 

1-36 

Width of ditto hohiud 



1*65 

1-6 

Length of p.m. 3 , . . 



1*6 

1*6 

Width of ditto, outer . 



2- 

2*06 

Length of t.m. 1 in middle . 



1-8 

1-65 

Greatest width in front 



21 

218 

Length of t.m. 2, outer 



2-16 

2*1 

Length of ditto, middle 



1-9 

1-86 

Width in front at base 



2-8 

2*26 

Length of t.m. 3, from tubercle to outer bourrelet 

1-9 

1*9 
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V'lL— Description of Cranium with Teeth, Humerus, Tibia, and 
Fibula, in the Museo di Storia Naturale della R. Uni- 
versitX, at Bologna. 

WA May, 1861. 

^ ModoUo in gesso dell’ intera regione palatina delle ossa masccllari, 
colla doppia serie dei molari quasi interi di un grande Rinoceronto 
fossile piuttosto giovine, e probabilmente della specie denominata dal 
Cuvier Rhinoceros leptorhinus, L’originale dal quale si h cavato questo 
modello fu trovato a poca distanza da Barberino del Mugello in quella 
stessa local! til dove fiirono rinvenuti gli altri denti e mandibule di 
Rinoceronte che si conservano nel Gabinetto sotto i no. 2,381, 3,450, 
3,758, regulati dal vctcrinario di quel paese Signor Onorio Da Bar- 
borino. Vedi per il pezzo ora doscritto la di lui lettcra che si conser- 
va nel museo sotto questo numero. La forma onde ottenero questo 
modello 6 state levata dull’ originale con tutta diligenza dal modellatorc 
dei Gabinotti Anatomici dell’ Universitii Signor Giuseppe Astorri.’ ' 

Description of the oriffinal specimen in the Bologna Mu^emn, to ichich 

the above memorandum applies, — Rhinoceros Ktmscus, PL XXIX. 

This specimen (represented in PI. XXIX.) consists of the maxil- 
laries on both si(l(*s, with part of the zygomatic arch of the left 
side, the palate, the ])ahitiiie echancnire, with the entire^ series of 
molars on either side in the finest slate of pieservalion. The cranial 
l)orti()n is broken off behind the ])alatine bones, and all of the facial 
part of the chaffion is broken on both side^ in a line a little above the 
upper margin of the zygomatic aiches; the lower boundary of the nasal 
echanerure to the bottom is perfect on the left side, and nearly so on 
the right. The left suboi bitary Joramen is distinctly shown ; that on 
the right side is biokon and concealed by an attached portion of dis- 
tinct bone, envelo])ed in (Sansino) matrix. There remains in the 
front of the series of molars about 2^ inches in length of the diasternal 
beak; but no indication of the descending portion of the nasal septum, 
the position of which is occupied by {Sansino) matrix. 

The dentition, as regards the age of the molar teeth, is in the most 
perfect state to give tlie dental characters of the species; the ante- 
])enultimate true molai being but slightly worn, the penultimate less so, 
and the last true molar but very sliglitly affected by wear. Some of 
the crowns arc more or less damaged, but what is wanting from this 
cause on one side is hajqnly supjdied on tlie other. The teeth belonged 
to an animal that was perfectly adidt, but not aged ; the three last 
prcmolars are beautifully seen on the left side ; on the right there is 
most liappily preserved the alveolus (tiijde) of the pre-antepenultimate 
premolar, which had dropped out, and the antej)enultimate at its 
front edge shows distinctly the disc of pressure of the fallen tooth. It 
is therefore clear that there were seven molars in the adult state, viz. 4 
premolars and 3 true molars. The following are the principal dimen- 
sions : — 

* II pezzo originate stato poscia ac- questo stesso numero nel musoo, dove fu 
quistato pel Gahinettodal lodato Signor depusitato in Marzo del 1847, con altre 
Da Barberino pel tenue prezzo di ro- ossa fossili scavate nella stessa localita. 
niani scudi quattro, e si consorva sotto 
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Extreme length of the lino of 6 molars on the left side, measured from the base 
outside of the penultimate p.m. to the posterior boundary of the rudimentar}' pit at 
base of last molar, 9’1 in. Length of ditto on right side from anterior margin of 
alveolus of dropped first premolar to posttTior boundaiy of last true molar, 9*6 in. 
Length of Inst three premolars, left side at top of crown, outside, 4*3 in. Length 
of tliree true molars to posterior boundary of last, loft side, 5*4 in. L<‘ngth from 
the antepenult ini ate p.iii., right side, to the posterior margin penultimate true 
molar (to correspond with the Pisa cast), 7*7 in. Length of antepenultimate p.m. 
left side, top of crown outside, 1‘35 in. Extreme widtli at base of ditto, behind, 
1*6 in. Length of penultimate ditto ditto, h*ft side, l'6f) in. Greatest width of 
ditto in front at base, 2‘ in. Length of last premolar in front at loft side, 1*6 in. 
Greatest width of ditto in front at base, 2*1 in. Length of crown of penultimalo 
trut' molar (1*95, right side), 2* in. Greatt'st width of ditto at base in front, right, 
2*2 in. Length of erown of ditto at base inside, 1*5 in. Ijcngth of crown of 
penultimate true molar, right, outside, 2* in. Length of erown of ditto, inner side, 
at base, 1*5 in. Greatest ^vKlth at base in front of ditto, 2*2 in. Antcro-posterior 
diameter last true molar, h'ft side, fi*om anterior bourrelct, in front, to posterior 
boundary of basal valk^y behind, 1*8 in. Transverse diaineti'r of ditto, in front, 
at base, 2*1 in. Interval bet^^e(‘n the anterior barri'ls of antepenultimate pre- 
molars, 2*05 in. Interval bt-tween anteriim barrtls of last jjreinolar at base, 2*8 
in. Interval betwi'cn anterior barrels, first true molar, 3* in. IiitiTval between 
anterior barrels of ])fniiUimato true molar, 2*1 in. Interval between anterior barrels 
of last molars, 2*85 in. 

Memo. The ubo^e dimensions give the width of th(‘ palate. 

Length of di a stem (> in front of pre-ant( penultimate prmuolar, right side, 1*75 in. 
Jnten’al l»etwcen the diasttmal ridges in front of first pn^molar, 2*1 in. (Tlieso 
eompriso tly principal dimensions of tin te<‘th.) P eight of z}gonmtic areli, left 
side, 1*8 in. Width of z}gomatic fossa, loft side, 3*5 in. 

Description of the Teeth on ripht side . — There were 4 prcmolars. 
This is distinctly shown on the riglit side by the triple fang-pits of the 
pre-antepennlfiniate or p.m. 1, viz. one in iront and two separate ones 
behind : lliey nro nioie or less tilled nj). 

P.m. 2, the antojienultimnto premohir, is quite entire on both sides, 
and in nearly the same stage of wear. 4'hc discs of the two inner 
barrels are distinct, and nearly of the same size ; the anterior barrel does 
nut form an isolated conqiressed cusp-shaped cone, as in Gervais’ draw- 
ings of 7?. Jeptorhinns. The disc forms a very compressed oval, which 
is not confluent with the outer longitudinal disc. Tlie disc of the 
posterior barrel is wider, and it is connectisl by an istbrnus with the 
disc of the outer ridge, forming a kind of gonrd-sliaped outline. The 
disc of tlie outer longitudinal ridge is not mnch advanced in wear, being 
wh(*re broadest but 0*4. The jiosterior valley is nearly quadrangular 
in form and well defined, tlie posterior boundary being quite intact. 

The great middle vall(*y forms a large triangular fissure, into which 

crochet jirocc.sses a?*e intruded from behind forwards. Tlierc is a 
distinct cingulum to the base at the inside, but not in strong relief, 

not so inueli so as the anterior talon. The outer surface of the crown 

is convex, antero- posteriorly. 

P.m. ,‘b the penultiinafe premolar, right side. This tooth resembles 
in form the antej)enultimatc, but is larger and more advanced in wear. 
The discs of both barrels being confluent with the outer disc, it is much 
broader in front than behind. The anterior outer vertical furrow is 
well marked, the posterior valley is very much as in p.m. 2. The 
great middle valley forms a large fissure which is divided into two 
])ortion8 by tlie crochet processes, and an outer accessory plate is in- 
truded from the longitudinal ridge ; one little ring of enamel is isolated 
on the base of the crochet. 
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Tho penultimate premolar is equally perfect on both sides, and in 
the same stage of wear. They both show the basal bourrelet round 
the inner barrels, but not very pronounced. 

P.m. 4, or the last premolar, has the anterior outer angle of the crown 
broken on the right side ; it is beautifully perfect on the left, which 
shows tlie crown but very slightly advanced in wear ; the discs of both 
barrels are confluent with the outer disc. Tho posterior valley is well 
defined and intact behind ; the anterior transverse valley has intruded 
into it a largo crochet process, and two large accessory plates (or 
combing processes), proceeding parallel to each other from the outer 
ridge, and converging towards the crochet. A distinct ring of enamel 
isolating a pit is situated on the base of the crochet, the whole causing 
a com})lcx pattern to the convolutions of the transverse valley. Fine 
parallel and wavy grooved lines of enamel arc beautifully shown on 
the inner surface of tho enamel. This tooth, like the others, shows a 
distinct basal cingulum ; it is more triangular in form than the two 
which precede it. 

T.m. 1 , the first true molar, is quite perfect on the right side ; on the 
loft side the posterior barrel is broken on its inner surface. The crown 
is more advanced in wear than any of the others, but still not very 
much so, being not yet half worn. The posterior valley is quite intact 
behind, but is narrower and nu)re vertical than in the prcmolars. The 
transverse valley is di\ided into two nearly distinct j)ortions by a very 
thick crochet, protruded from the posterior barrel ; the outer division 
has no accessory plates intruded into the fissure from the outei* longitu- 
dinal ridge ; the inner division foims a luiirow triangular fissure. The 
crochet is emitted at a very open angle from the ]) 08 terior barrel, more 
open even tlian in Ji\ leptoilumis^ and totolly difierent from that seen 
in J{. hem/Urchus. There is a little basal mammilla between the barrels 
at the inside, but not a trace of an anterior bawd l)ourrelet to the 
anterior bairel. The teeth are very mucli alike on both sides. Th(» 
central termination of the middle valley does not cxliibit the duck’s 
head pattern, figured by Gervais and De Ghristol in the teeth of li. 
inegcn'ldmis. There is a little tendency to the peculiar twist of the 
posterior barrel near tlie apex of the crown ; tlie anterior outer vertical 
groove is broad, but sliallow; the angle boldly overlaj)s the last pre- 
molar. 

T.m. 2, or the penultimate, on the right side, is n('arly perfect, but the 
outer [interior angle is broken off vertically on the h^ft side. The tooth 
in general fonn resembles very mucli the ant(‘peiiultimato just des- 
cribed, but is less advanced in wear ; the crochet is also, as in it, emitted 
at an open angle. The transverse valley is divided in two by the 
crochet, the inner dividon being Irianguhir, without any acctvssory 
plates or complication whatever. The sun unit of the j)osterior barrel 
has the peculiar compressed contortion well marked. The crochet 
advances nearly into contact with the anterior barrel ; the discs form 
narrow bands of wear, which are confluent throughout. There is not 
a trace of a basal cingulum on cither side. 

T.m. 3, or tho last true molar, is broken partly on both sides,* but in 
different directions, so that what is. wanting in the one is supjdied by 
the other. The crown is but very slightly afi(*cted by weiir on the right 
side. It is of a distinct triangular form, all the parts converging to a 
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contracted summit. The anterior barrel has a distinct basal bourrelet, 
■which is wanting in the posterior. The transverse valley is divided 
into two parts by a crochet, advancing on the right side to meet an 
accessory plate emitted from the anterior barrel. On the left side, 
these two plates overlap. On the right side, an accessory plate is also 
given off from the outer ridge, converging towards the crochet. The 
most striking character about the tooth is, that, as in Ji. hemitcechuSj 
there is a distant rudiment of a posterior valley restricted to the base, 
but not forming a well-defined cup with a distinct rim, as in that 
species. This rudiment is distinctly sho'vm on both sides, bounded 
posteriorly by a basal cingulum. The basal bourrelet behind the 
posterior barrel of the last true molar has barely emerged above the 
alveolar margin. 

The enamel is smooth in all these teeth, and marked by beautiful, 
fine, wavy, horizontal lines. There is not a trace of general superficial 
rugosity, and not the slightest indication of a layer of cement. 

The outer surface of the enamel is traversed in a dendritic fashion, 
by fine channels, like those which are attributed to the work of Marine 
Sponges, but the formation out of which this specimen came is fresh 
water. 

The bottom of the palatine echancrure conics in a line with the 
middle of the posterior barrel of the penultimate true molar, and the 
suborbitary foramen is immediately over the line of junction between 
the penultimate and last premolars. The disc of the crochet of the 
jienultimate true molar is nearly as broad as that of the posterior 
barrel, the crochet being very thick and ainijdc. The anterior outer 
vertical furrow is well 2 )roiiounced in all the molars, from the penulti- 
mate premolar to the last true molar inclusive. It is wide and shallow, 
but the other vertical hollows are but very slightly ]:)ronounced by an 
undulation of the surface. There is not the slightest indication of an 
outer basal bourrelet, as seen in the Acerutlierium incisivum of Kaup, 
the outer surface being smooth, and nearly vertical throughout. 

Besides the above, there are casts in tlie Bologna Museum of several 
of the principal specimens of Khinoceros figured by Nesti, and a dupli- 
cate cast of the Targioni Tazzetti cranium of the Florence Museum, 
made by Savi for Pisa, and of which I got drawings. There are also 
ciists of the following bones: — A humerus, loft side, very closely re- 
semlding the figs. 1 and 2 of Cuvier’s PI. X. Rhin,^ but more perfect, of 
which the following arc the dimensions : — 

Extreme len^h from top of tiilxTosity to tuberosity of outer condyle, 16*25 in. 
From articulating head to middle of inner condyle, 14* in. Width of articular 
surface of condyles, 3*4 in. Greatest width at inferior end, 5*2 in. Antero- 
posterior diameter of inner condyle, 4*1 in. Greati'st width of shaft at middle of 
median tuberosity, 6*1 in. From sinus, at lower margin of middle tuberosity, to 
top of groat tuberosity, 7*2 in. Greatest constriction of shaft, below mi<ldle tube- 
rosity, 2*2 in. Antero-postcrior diameter of articular head and tuberosity, 4* in. 
Transverse diamoler of articular head, about 3*7 in. 

Specimen of tibia and fibula, figured by Cuvier, PI. XI., Rkin,, fig. 15. 

Extreme Icngtii of tibia at middle, about 14* in. Transverse diameter of upper 
articulating surf.ice, 4*4 in. AnI cro-posterior ditto to imicr margin of inner 
articular surface, 4*8 in. Transverse diameter, lower articular h(‘ad, including 
fibula, 4*3 in. Antero-fuisterior diameter, inner articular cup, lower end of tibia, 
2*8 in. Extreme length of fibula, 12*25 in. Transverse diameter of shaft of tibia, 
at middle, 2*3 in. 
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Cast of right femur, figured by Cuvier, PI. XL fig. 19, of 

which the upper articulating head is wanting 

Extreme length taken at the middle, 16-50 in. Antero-posterior diameter of 
inner condyle and pulley, the latter partly broken, 6* in. Length of pulley in 
middle, 2*5 in. Transvorae diameter of ditto, 2*5 in. Least transverse diameter 
of shaft below the middle trochanter, 2*6 in. Vertical height of neck of middle 
trochanter, 2-1 in. Transverse diameter of sliaft, including middle trochant(T, at 
middle of ditto, 5*2 in. Width of bone at middle of sinus above middle tro- 
chanter, 4-1 in. 

All these bones belong to Bhinoceros Btruscus, and there are still 
preserved in the Bologna Museum, the originals of the specimens 
represented by Cuvier, figs. 5 to 10, inclusive of PI. X., Bhin., of ‘ Os. 
Fossil.’ These are the upper and lower extremities of a humerus of 
the same species {B. Etruscus\ stated to have been procured by the 
Ab. Ranzani in France. 

VIII. — Description of Specimens of Rhinoceros Etuuscus at Le Put. 

Le Vuy, 15/A S(ptcmhcry 1863. 

In the Museum of Le Puy there is a magnificent series of remains of 
the skeleton, consisting of three feet, with all the bones en suite to the 
terminal phalanges — the tibia, fibula, astragalus, and articular head of 
the femur. The shaft of the femur with tlie third trochanter is exactly 
as in Pentland’s specimen in the British Museum. There arc also two 
detached calcanea, both of the left side, and one astragalus. All are 
from Solilhac. 

In the same Museum there is also a series of the molars of i?. 
Etmsciis^ six right and left, but detached and separate, with the last 
molar just coming into use, and in the finest condition for figuring. 
They are from Vialettc. In addition there is a superb specimen of the 
left ramus of the lower jaw of B. Etrusciis, having the four last molars 
ea suite, all a little worn, and the hind portion of the penultimate pre- 
molar ; the teeth are in a beautiful condition to be drawn. 

TIktc is also the muzzle of the lower jaw of B. Etmscus, perforated 
below exactly like the specimen of Carlo Strozzi (see page *‘300), and 
with the empty pits of two small median incisors more round, more pro- 
nounced and less anguLir than in Strozzi’s. There is no keel below, 
as in the Florence specimen. The specimen is red, heavy and fer- 
ruginous, and in the same mineral condition as the Vialette lower jaw. 

Dimensions of Lower Jaw, h ft, from Vialette . — Length of fnigmont, 11*5 in. 
Length of series of four molars, 6-75 in. Length of last true molar, 1*75 in. 
Length of penultimate, 1-65 in. Length of antepenultimate, 1*62 in. Length of 
last premolar, 1-50 in. ITeiglit of jaw at posterior edge, last molar, 3-36 in. 
Height at anterior edge of first true molar, 2*9 in. Height at anterior edge of last 
premolar, 2 '65 in. 

The inferior border is perfectly straight along the three true molars ; 
there is no curve, but there is a strong longitudinal channel along the 
middle of the inner side ; and to each of the anterior barrels of the four 
molars there is an oblique descending bourrelet, strongly marked. The 
jaw is truncated along the ascending ramus and in front. The sjxjcimen 
ought to be figured. 

15/7i Fkptcmhir, 1863. 

Mascl, near Lo Puy, with Messieurs Pichot, Robert, and Lartct. Jaw 
of Bhinoceros Etruscus found by M. Pichot at Sainxclle, near St. Aune. 
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There is also a magnificent head, very well preserved, of Rh, Etruscus, 
with the series of molars (six) of the two sides present. The anterior 
portion is entire, and also tlie bony wall of the nasal partition. The 
tw'o jaws are slightly broken, and likewise the orbit of the left side. 
The occipital portion, as well as the condyle, is wanting. The age of the 
dentition is that which best show s all the characters, the last true molar 
being very little worn. The three promolars are much afifected by 
wear. The antepenultimate has three ibssettes ; the echancrure of the 
first anterior ridge is still apparent, as in the drawing of the Bologna 
skull (PI. XXIX.). Tlie penultimate is less worn and has two fossettes, 
the middle one being divided into two parts ; and the crochet is serrated, 
as in the Bologna jaw. Tlie last premolar of the left side is well worn, 
and shows three very distinct fossettes, and the crochet is but little 
denticulated. The first true molar is half w^orn, the crochet is simple 
and at right angles, 'without a combing plate ; the median hollow is 
quite open on the inner side. Tlie penultimate true molar has nearly 
the same form, but on the left side the crochet is confluent with the 
anterior ridge, so as to isolate one part of the median hollow which is 
situated behind, as in the tooth of Crozes ; but on the right side the 
crochet isdeta<^d. The last molar is very little worn, with the crochet 
free, and a pl^# projecting from the anterior ridge. In form and size 
it perfectly r^tiembles the cast that 1 have brought from the Museum 
at Pisa (Ph iXV. fig. 5), and the molars (pre- and true-molars) have 
a basal crorni on the inner side. The length of the series of six molars 
is nearly the same as that in the drawing ol‘ the Bologna skull (9*8 in.). 
The osseous partition and the nasal bones exactly resemble the draw- 
ings of the specimens in the Florence Museum, but it seems to both 
M. Lartct and myself that the osseous partition is less complete. 

The jaw is embedded on the left side in tufaeoous greenisli grey 
alluvium — the * Alluv, inter-voleanifjue ’ de M. Pichot. 


III. NOTES ON EIIINOCEBOS LEPTOBIIINUS (Cuv. pro. parte), 
B. MEGABIIINUS (Ciijustol). 

I. — Description or Bfmains or Bhtnoci ros Leptorhinus (B. megar- 
iiiNUs) in iiih Museum at Monu'i.llier. 

18^4 Novemh(rj 1868 . 

Examined the oiiginal of the fine lower jaw of R, vief/ai^hhius figmoil 
by Gervais, and also another lower jaw of the Kiine species more per- 
fect at the muzzle, but mutilated behind. The former is double, and on 
the right side comprises the whole of the ramiis from the tip of the 
incisive margin on to the condyle and coionoid, the apex of the coro- 
noid being alone wanting. On compiling it 'v\’ith Dinkcl’s drawings of 
R» hemitoichus^ observed the following points of diflerence (See PI. 
XXX.):— 

1. The lower edge of the horizontal ramus is nearly a straight line 
from the angle on to the anterior edge of the first true molar. 

2. The low elevation and great thickness of the body of the ramus. 

3. The horizontal line (still slightly concave) of the plane of dentri- 
tion (very concave in R, hcmifcechvs). 
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4. The great length of the diafiteme ; the distance from the middle 
of the incisive border to the anterior edge of the antepenultimate pre- 
molar being exactly equal. 

5. The absence of reclin^tion in the anterior border of the coronoid. 
It makes an open curve below with the ramus, but the superior part is 
nearly vertical. 

C. The posterior angle projects behind the neck of the condyle, and 
is puckered. (The figs, in 5 and C of De Christol’s thesis very good ; 
his R. tichorhinus,) 

7. Very long diasteme with sharp raised edges and great constriction 
of the gutter between them, and then a sj)athulate expansion in front 
towards the incisive border ; the anterior ])ortion is curved, and throws 
out a step, but the form is very different from R. Jiemitcpchusi, and there 
is nothing of the scaphoid character in the general contour below. 


Dimensions. 


Length of 6 last teeth .... 
Ivcngth of 3 (last) true molars 
Leupth of 3 ])remolar8 . . . . 

Length of diasteme to incisive border . 


n. meprar. Col. Wood's 
No. 2 R. hcinitfuchns 
10-5 10' 

6- 6*2.) 

4-5 3-8 

4-4 


In both of Gervais’ specimens tlie teeth arc adult: i.e. the last arc 
j)artly worn and the ante])onultiinate true molar is ground down to a 
disc. In jaw No. 2, the larger, there tire only six teeth (less perfect in 
the other). In No. 2 there is also a very distinct outer included incisor 
on the right side, with the alveoli (ff two middle ones nearly filled up.' 


II. — Measurements of Skull or RniNOcnnos Leptoriiinus in the 
Museum at Lyons. 

[On his way to Italy, in 1858, Dr. Falconer was presented by Prof. 
Jourdan with the cast and an unptiblished lithograidiic engraving of a 
skull of Rhinoceros in the Nat. History Museum at Lyons, witli the fol- 
lowing inscription : ^ Tete de Rhinoceros megarhinus des sables d’eau 
douce trouvee par M, Jourdan le 12me Fevr. IH.'iG, a Lens Letang, pres 
Moras, Drome.’ This cast was subsequently comj>ared with the Rhino- 
ceros remains in the various museums of Italy, in the descrij)tions of 
which it is frequently referred to. There is no description of the skull 
in Dr. Falconer’s Note-books, but the skull and molar series have been 
rej)roduced by Mr. Dinkel in PI. XXXI. figs. 2 and 3, and I am indebted 
to Mr. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., for his assistance in taking the following 
measurements of the cast, which is now deposited in the British 
Museum. — Ed.] 

1. Extromo length of skull from summit of occipital crest to point of pre- 
maxillary bones, 25 5 in. 2. Extreme length of ditto from posterior plane of 
occipiUl condyles to broken edge of loft diasteme, 23-3 in. 3. Extreme length of 
ditto to anterior edge of alveolus of 2nd premolar, 22 4 in. 4. Length from 
ant«*rior border of right orbit to outer edge of occipital plane, left side, 16*2 in. 

* Dr. Falconer’s Note-book also con- and grnvol, so that it was impossible to 
tains a description of a mutilated skull be certain whether or not there was a 
of R. megarhinns {sic) in the Ilishop’s septum, but Dr. F. was inclined to agree 
Palace at Montpellier, examined by him with De Chrislol and Oervais in think- 
on Nov. 21 si, LS58. N(*arly the wliole of iug there was none. — [Ed.] 
the nasal sinus was iillcd with pebbles 1 
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6. Length firom posterior plane of occipital condyles to posterior margin of last 
true molar, 12*5 in. 6. Diameter between outer margins of occipital condyles, 
4*6 in. 7. Transverse diameter of left condyle, taken near middle, 1*6 in. 8. 
Vertical height of ditto, 2*9 in. 9. Diagonal diameter of ditto (greatest), 3* in. 
10. Greatest width of occipital foramen, 1*7 in. • 11. Height of occipital plane to 
lower surface of occipital condyh's, 9*5 in. 12. Greatest width of occipital plane, 
just above the condyles, 6* in. 13. Greatest width of ditto about middle, 6*2 in. 
14. Length of zygomatic fossa, left side, 7*4 in. 15. Length from posterior 
boundary of zygomatic fossa to posterior surface of left occipital condyle, 7* in. 
1 6. Length from anterior margin of auditory fonimen to anterior margin of the orbit, 
10*5 in. 1 7. Extreme length from anterior margin of 2nd premolar to posterior edge 
of last true molar, left side, 10*5 in. 18. Length of last 3 premolars, left side, 4*7 
in. 19. Length of 3 true molars, left side, C*2 in. 20. Extreme length of Ist 
and 2nd true molars, left side, 4*25 in. 21. Length of 2nd premolar, left side, 
1*55 in. 22. Transverse diameter of ditto near base, behind, 1*7 in. 23. Antero- 
posterior diameter of 3rd premolar, loft side, 1-6 in. 24. Transverse diameter of 
ditto at base, anterior barrel, 2* in. 25. Antero-posterior diameter of last pre- 
molar, outer surface, 1*7 in. 26. Transverse' diameter of ditto at base, anterior 
barrel, 2*25 in. 27. Length of crown of first true molar, outer surface, left, 2* in. 
28. Transverse diam. of ditto at base, anterior barrel, 2*6 in. 29. Antero-posterior 
diameter of penultimate molar, anterior surface, 2*3 in. 30. Transverse diameter 
of ditto anteriorly, 2*5 in. 31. Antero-postc'Hor diameter of last true molar 
(greatest), 2*1 in. 32. Transverse diameter of ditto anteriorly, 2*4 in. 33. In- 
terval between diastemal ridges at 2nd premolar (inner surface), 1*2 in. 

III. — Notk on Rhinoceros LErTORiiiNus from Ilford. 

British Museum^ 13M Avgust^ 1859. 

Compared the cast from Mont])eIlier of the last upper time molar 
with a specimen labelled ^ Tooth of Rhinoceros from Ilford, Essex’ 
(Mo. 40,482). Tliey are both nearly of the same size and stage of 
wear and exhibit exactly the same j)attern. 'J'lic Ilford tooth sliows 
still a kind of vertical chdl for the posterior valley, and a very thick 
layer of cement in the valley. 

IV. — Note ON Molars of Rhinoceros LErToniiiNUs? from the Rone 

Breccia of Mbci:, filling a (lAVKiiN in the Jura Limestone. 

Nice Mus(V7)i, Wth Decemher, 1858. 

Of the Rhinoceros the finest specimen is a sixth or penultimate 
upper molaY of the Icft^ side (PI. XXXIT. hg. 3), but very sliglitly 
advanced in wear ; unluckily the .anterior outer angle is broken off*, as 
far as the middle of the great valley ; but the tooth shows in section 
the step of the anterior external vertical groove very pronounced, the 
whole of the great middle valley, the anterior basal bourrclet, the pos- 
terior valley sheeted over Avitli a very tliick layer of cement, the ante- 
rior and posterior barrels inside entire to the apex, and the crochet 
quite entire. The enamel is rugous on the outer surface, with vertical 
striae, but hardly so much so as ordinarily seen in R. ticlKfrhinm^ and 
the enamel is not so thick. Both the anterior and posterior barrels are 
very much compressed at the apex, as shown in the drawing, and the 
crochet is also much compressed, and given off forwards at a very open 
angle with the crown ^f tlie posterior barrel. The direction of the 
crochet deviates but little from a straight line ; but the crochet does 
net join on to the anterior barrel as in R, ticliorhinus^ a point of great 

‘'Left, not right, as identified by Gastaldi. 
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importance. The termination of the middle valley is angular (as in 
the sketch) and there is a very pronounced combing process, emitted 
from tljc* outer side, and projected across so as to terminate not far from 
the end of the crochet. The projection of this plate is much more con- 
siderable than is shown in the drawing, and agrees very much with 
that of R, vngarhimis in Jourdan’s big drawing (PL XXXII. fig. 2), 
with the allowance for the latter being more advanced in wear. The 

posterior viiilej is reij deep, down to the verj bottom of the crown. It 

is large and lined with a very thick coat of cement. Tlie general contour 
of the crown of the tooth is not prismatic, as in R, tichorhimis. The 
opposite sides (inner and outer) converge towards each other quite as 
much as in R, hemitoschus or R, megarhinus, but the crochet forms a 
much larger plate than in the latter. The anterior outer vertical groove 
is very angular and pronounced, forming a well-marked narrow step, 
where seen in the section. No basilar mammilla on the inside between 
the barrels. The posterior barrel is narrowed inside, into a kind of 
oblique vertical ked, not round and bulging as in the drawing. Besides 
the large combing process, the posterior termination of the transverse 
valley throws up from below a pillar, which is not laterally attached. It 
is represented by the posterior vallicukr mammilla in the figure. The 
anterior bourrelet is very pronounced and gaping, Le. the interspace is 
well marked. 

The most peculiar character probably consists in the form of the 
* barrels.’ The posterior barrel is constricted about half way up. 

Bhnensions . — Length of outer surface, 2*3 in. Length at middle along crochet 
to outer edge of posterior valley, 2* in. Length, inner side, near base, 1*6 in. 
Greatest transverse diameter at base, 2*6 in. Greatest transverse diameter near 
top where broken, 1*4 in. Greatest transverse diameter of posterior division 
(base), 1*9 in. Greatest transverse diameter of ditto at top, *8 in. The two last 
measurements show the amount of convergence. 

[In Dr. Falconer’s Note-book a description is given of two other 
molars of Rhinoceros in the Nice Museum : — No. 31), a third premolar, 
and No. 40, a fragment of the first true molar, lell side. Respecting the 
latter it is stated ‘there is no indication that the crochet was joined on 
to the anterior barrel, so as to form during wear a third jnt or well, as 
in R, tichorhinns. This confirms the indication of the sixth molar des- 
cri])ed above. Further, there is not a vestige of a basal bourrelet, 
although the barrels arc not ground so low down as to have caused its 
disappearance.’ — E d.] 


V. Description of Remains of R. Leptoruinus in the Museum at 

Rome. 

April and May, 1869. 

A. In Professor PonzCs Collection from the Gravel Beds of Ponte Molle, 

The Rhinoceros remains are much rarer than those of Elephant. 
The only specimens are 

1. Two last true molars, upper jaw, left side. (Plate XXXII. fig. 6.) 

2. A penultimate upper premolar, left side, much .worn. 

3. A finely preserved left upper milk molar. (Plate XXXII. fig. 7.) 
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4. A fragment of a left lower jaw with tlie penultimate and ante- 
penultimate true molars. 

Of the last true molars, the best preserved, A, (PI. XXXII. fig. 6), 
resembles very much in form, size, and amount of wear, the specimen 
of /?. megarhinuSy which I got from Gervais, from the marine sands of 
Montpellier. It is deficient only at the outer angle, where the grooved 
]^ortion is ])roken off by a fracture slojung from the inside outwards. 
The crown presents the characteristic V-sliaped outline. The posterior 
barrel is somewhat compressed, and at the posterior inner angle (where 
the rudimentary valley of R, hemitoechus is seen), there is a broad ad- 
])ressed lasiil tubercle with an obscurely crenated edge, very considerably 
larger than the tubercle on the Montpellier cast (PI. XXXI. fig. 2). This 
tubercle leaves a neck between it and the enamel of the crown, filled 
up with cement; but there is nothing resembling thepeY in R. hemitcc^ 
chus ; and there is no decurrent groove ascending from it. The j)rin- 
cipal differences between it and the Montpellier specimen are: Ist, 
that the valley is more open, with a wider fissure, from more advanced 
wear, and that there are no remains of the crochet process intruding 
into the valley (only a sinuous line), nor of a combing plate from the 
outer angle causing the ^ duck’s head ’ pattern of the Montpellier crown, 
wdiich is seen also in Gervais’ drawings. ^I’he termination of the valley 
forms a large oval fossa, which contracts into the fissure, that oi)ens 
betw’ocn the barrels. 2nd, that there is a basal tubercle between the 
barrels, appended to the posterior barrel. 3rd, that there is a well- 
marked layer of cement, which is abundant in the valley near the 
intercolumiiar tubercle. 

The second specimen, B, is nearly in the same stage of wear, but it is 
mutilated by a fracture, wdiich has rcmov(‘d a portion of the inner side 
of the last barrel, while the outer angle, mutilated in A., is entire. It 
corresponds very exactly in form with the other. The ])Osterior bamd 
shows the same kind of tubeicle, adi)ressed and near the base, but the 
greater part of it is removed by tlie fracture. The transverse valley is 
more contracted in consequence of part of the crochet remaining. The 
termination is triangular, and a good deal like Gervais' fig. G,^ but is 
more triangular and has less of the ‘duck’s bill’ pattern. This spe- 
cimen very fortunately presents the outer angle entire. It resembles 
the Montpellier cfist exactly in form, i,e. it is broad and siilient, with a 
well pronounced vertical groove, and the lobes of the emargination sub- 
equal, being very diff(n*ent in form from the R. hemita^chvs molar; 
where the angle is iiarrowq the groove shallow, the Jobes unequal, the 
anterior being much the higher. There is no intcrcolumnar tubercle 
in B., but the barrel is broken at that point. 

From the annexed comparative ineiisuremonts, I am satisfied that 
these Roman 8j)ecimens, including Ly ell’s Ponte MvHe s])ecimen, are of 
the same B])ecios, as the Montpellier one, i,e. megarhinus of 
Christol. Lyell’s sj)ccimcn shows much cement at the mouth of the 
valley, but the outer angle of the chevron is mutilated and rolled, and 
the posterior barrel is rolled below where the posterior basal tubercle is 
j)laced. The enamel in all is thin and smooth. 

* raV‘ontol()gK‘ Frcin(;aisi*, PI. ii. — [E d.] 
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Comparative Dimensions. 



Cast of 
Mont- 
jHillier 
Bpecimen 

Ponto 
Mollo, 
Lyell’s * 

Ponzi’0, 
No. A. 

Ponzi’fl, 
No. n. 

Antero-postorior diameter of barrels, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

inner bide, at base .... 
Trsinsverae ditto from base, outer angle. 

2*15 

2*1 

2*1 

2* 

to anterior border .... 

2*4 

2*1 

2*3 

2*2 

From ditto to posterior barrel ? 

2*3 

2*6 

(adding 

enamel) 

2*6 

2*3 

nearly, 

but 

broken 

Width of outer angle at apex 

•65 

broken 

broken 

•6 

nearly 


* Lyeirfi Bi)ecimon partly mutilated. 


The next specimen is a third iipjier prcmolar, left: side, the cro'wn 
worn very low down, so that the basal bourrelet is removed. The 
I>()stcrior valley is reduced to a ‘ round pit,’ and the central valley to 
an isolated fissure, somewhat uniform in outline. 

Dimensions . — AVicltli of crown, 1 8 in. Length outer bide, 1*45 in. Length 
iniu'r ditto, 1*2 in. 

N.B. Ill general form this specimen resembles a good deal (fig 1 of 
n. LI.^) of the ‘ (>sseincns Fossiles,’ which is of the o2)posite side. In 
the latter, which is of 11 . Hcliorhinus^ and much worn, the posterior fos- 
S(*tle is much larger in 2>i’oj)ortion to the transverse fossette, and is less 
round. 

The milk molar (PI. XXXII. fig. 7) is in the finest state of preserva- 
tion ; it has no fangs ; the crown is in the best stage of wear to show 
ail the characters. Tlie angle formed by the crochet is very open, in 
conseijiience of the ol)li(|uity of the disc of the i)Oslerior barrel; there 
is no basal bourrelet, but a rudimentary intercolumnar tubercle. The 
groove of the external angle is deejdy marked and broad, and the pos- 
terior niche is also broad and well niaiked, ovcrlapjnng the next tooth. 
The crochet is undivided, and the outer ridge throws ofT a large soli- 
tary combing plate, Avhich is directed parallel to the anterior end of the 
crown, and at right angles to the crochet, which it nearly touches. 
The barrels are as fully developed as in a true molar, and but for the 
small size the tooth would be fixed to be a f()urth or last milk molar. 
The outer vertical groove is very deep, and its posterior bounding ridge 
very high and strongly developed. The posterior valley forms a gaping 
triangular fissure, with shelving sides. It is of large size, the posterior 
edge iiitiict, and emarginate, so as to form a bi-lobed edge like the 
carnassicr tooth of a tiger. The transverse valley is very open at its 
mouth, forming a triangular fissure. It is then bent gently forwards, 
to tenninate in the c\d de sac. There is a small intercolumnar tubercle, 
but not a trace of a basal bourrelet inside. I’he thick ‘ combing jdate ’ 
is almost in contact with the jioint of the crochet. If they had run 
together a third fossette would have been formed, as in the premolar. 
The oi>cning of the transverse valley is gaping, and the posterior barrel 

• PI. xiii. fig. 1 of Uhin. 3rd edit.?— [E d.] 
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is compressed with the peculiar torsion of B, megarhinus. It is deeply 
grooved at the anterior side. The disc of wear points diagonally back- 
wards. (This specimen was named B, leptorhinus by Prof. Owen.) 

Dimensions . — ^Length of crown, outer surface near top, 1*8 in. Length of ditto 
in middle, 1*55 in. Length of ditto, inner side near base of barrels, 1*1 in. Length 
of outer surface near base, l'5in. Transverse diam. anter. end, 1*7 in. Trans- 
verse diam. posterior end, 1*6 in. 

Tlie lower jaw specimen is a mutilated fragment of the alveolar por- 
tion of the left ramus broken off at one-third of its height. It com- 
prises the antepenultimate and pcnultiuHito true molar in place, and 
the anterior half of the socket of the last true molar behind. The ante- 
penultimate is worn in front down to the line of commencement of the 
outer anterior oblique bourrelet, and has the discs confluent, but the 
posterior crescent is not much worn, less so than in the penultimate of 
the Montpellier cast. The anterior end bears a disc of pressure. TIig 
penultimate has the apices in the first stage of wear ; the disc of the 
posterior crescent is distinct from, and at a lower level than, the an- 
terior. The posterior end bears a well-marked pressure surface. 


DimensUms. 



MontiK'llier Cast 

Homan Sjxicimens 


AnU'peiilt. 

Penult. 

AntciMjnlt. 

Penult. 

Length of crown at top 

1*7 

1-85 

1'9 

2- 

W ultli in front 

1-05 

M 

1-4 

]'45 

OresitCBt ditto behind .... 

1-2 

1.15 

1-45 

1*5 

United length of the two crowns 

3 

5 

4 



Compared with the 7?. megen'ldnns cast, they agree in form and pro- 
portion^, but are inueli smaller. They have eacdi the stime oblique 
bourrelet ridge to each barrel (one in front of the tooth, the other 
behind) on the outer surface. There is a very thick coat of cement 
below. They diff(‘r entirely from the square form and thick enamel of 
B. tichoi'Iiwns, with two delached molars of which from Kent’s Hole I 
compared them. I was not able to extend the comparison to B. hemitW’- 
chuSj but I believe them to be of B. megarhimis. The specimen is 
from Ponte Molle (Professor Ponzi’s ‘ volcanic sand ’). 


B. In the Sapienza Museum, from Monte Sacro. 

Examined a very fine penultimate true molar, upper jaw, left side 
(No. Ill) of a fossil Phi noceros from Monte Sacro, showing all the cha- 
racters in the best condition of wear ; both the collines and crochet are 
worn, but the posterior edge of the hind valley is intact (PI. XXXII. 
fig. 4). The tooth is of very large size, larger than the detached 
tooth of B, hemitoschus, with which it was compared. 
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Dimensions, 

Extreme length of crown, outer surface . 

Ditto, inner side 

Transverse diameter in front, at base of enamel 

Ditto ditto, behind 

Height of crown anteriorly, outer surface 
Ditto ditto, inner ..... 


Homan H. hcmitoochuB 


Inches 

Inches 

2*6 

2*35 

1*85 

2* 

2*7 

2*35 

2*2 

2* 

2*2 

1-7 

1*3 

0*9 


From those dimensions it is seen to be larger than the E, hemitceckus 
tooth, and less advanced in wear. In this respect it closely resembles 
De Christol’s figure of E. megarhinm. 

Compared with E, hcmitcechus there are the following differences 
The crochet forms a very open angle with the posterior colli ne ; it is 
longer and narrows towards the point. The termination of the valley 
throws out from the outer ridge a thick combing i)late, which is di- 
rected at. right angles to the crochet, and divides the ctil de sac into 
two compartments, as in the milk molar in Ponzi’s collection. The 
I)OSterior colline is directed backwards, and lias the peculiar torsion 
shown in De Cliristol’s figure. Further, the anterior overlajiping sinus is 
much more pronounced, and the anterior outer vertical groove is wider 
and deeper. The enamel is smooth, with some cement on the outer 
side, but the greater jiart is removed. There are some denticles in the 
bottom of the valley, but these have been bioken in picking out the 
matrix of gravel. 

This tooth agrees in every resjiect with E. megarlilnus^ and proves 
tliat species to exist in Italy. It has no inside bourrelot, nor inter- 
columnar tubercle. 


There is another specimen (No. 112) also from Monte Sacro, in the 
IMincralogical Gall(‘ry of the Mus(‘um, of the last successional prcmolar, 
left side, beautifully preserved (1*1. XXXll. fig. 5), and very little 
worn (like No. 111). It sIioavs a double crochet jilate projected in 
front and downwards, as in De Christofs drawing (fig. 25*), but is per- 
fectly free from the combing 2>Iate of the outer ridge shown in that 
figure. It IS very nearly in the sjime stage of wear, and has plenty of 
cement on tlie outer surface ; the crown is high. There is a well- 
marked basal bourrelet on the inner side, i)rovjng it to be a premolar, 
and a layer of cement above the bourrelet. The second and lower 
crochet plate is much smaller than the up])er ; the two are very unequal, 
and it is also much less worn. There is very little obliquity in the 
disc of the posterior barrel, which is parallel to the fi*ont barrel ; the 
posterior valley is very large. Pouzi’s worn specimen is proved by 
this to be the third. 

Dimensions , — Length of crown, ontor side, 1*75 in. Length of crown, inner side, 
at hjiso, 1’55 in. Length of ditto at middle, 1*55 in. Transverse diameter at base 
anteriorly, 2*2 in. Transverse ditto posteriorly, 215 in. 

Lastly, No. 113, also from Monte Sacro, is a first true molar, .upper 
jaw, left side. The crown is nearly in the same stage of wear as 
Ponzi’s milk molar (PI. XXXII. fig. 7), but is a good deal rolled. The 
posterior colline is broken off. 

* Reproduced in PI. xviii. fig. 1 of this work. See antea^ p. 328, note, — [£n.] 
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C. In Signor CeselWs Collections^ from Torre di Qninto and Ponte 

Miimmolo. 

In Signor Ccselli’s collections from Torre di Quinto there is an ante- 
penultimate true molar, right side, of Rhinoceros. It is in nearly the 
same stage of wear as the penultimate in the Sapienza Museum (p. 374), 
though of the opposite side, and is very much smaller in all the dimen- 
sions, but the height of the crown proves it not to be a milk molar. 
The crochet Ibrms a very open angle, and a combing plate is emitted 
from the middle of the outer ridge converging a little towards the point 
of the crochet. There is also a short combing process emitted from the 
anterior collinc overlapping the tip of the crochet, and a little above 
it. Further, deep down in the valley, are additional denticular com- 
plications, forming a ring or a loop, one leg joined to the outer ridge, 
one to the outer col line : very complex. 

The disc of the posterior colline is directed backwards, with torsion 
of the apex. There is a small intercolumnar tubercle and a good deal 
of cement. In all the characters the tooth agrees with the Montpellier 
B. megarhimis^ and in general jdan it is very like the drawing of the 
milk molar. 

Dimensions . — Extreme L'ligth of crown, outer side, 2’2 in. Extreme' ditto, inner 
side, near l>a&e, 1 .) in. Tr.iusvtrsc diauK'ter in front lu'arbiisc, 2*1 in. Transverse 
ditto boliind, at enamel cdgi* below (\erj obluiue), 2*1 in. Greatest lieiglit, outer 
surface, 2*1 in. 

The specimen is encrusted below with volcanic gravel. It has no 
fangs, and is rolled below. There is some cement at the mouth of the 
transverse valley, and an abundant laycT of it on the posterior valley 
lining the surface. 

Signor Ceselli’s collcctio]! (from Ponte Mammolo) also contains a very 
perfectly preserved second ])remolar, upper jaw, right side, of Rliino- 
cerus, slightly worn (/.c. a lictle I(‘ss than tlie milk molar of Ponzi, PI. 
XXXII. fig. 7), and in the bes-t state to show its characters. The summit 
of the crown shows distinctly throe fosse ttes, /.c. one formed by the 
anterior transverse valley, one ]»y the posterior valley, and the tliird an 
oval pit included between the termination of tlic crocliet and tlie comb- 
ing plate, emiited from the middle of the outer ridge nearly in front of 
the dorsal vertical ridge. The two arc f\is(*d into a confluent wall, of 
which the combing plate is the thickest. The posterior valley has in- 
truded into it, from the posterior outer vcrti(‘al groove (wliich resembles 
in form that of a horse), a very thick blunt plate dividing the end of the 
valley into two branches. The termination of the anterior valley (exclu- 
sive of the third fossette) is somewhat reiiifbrm, concavely parallel to the 
posterior end, and free ironi any minor plates. The anterior disc forms 
a narrow strip, little worn ; the i)osterior disc is nearly tlie same, and 
has not much obliquity. Tliero is no torsion, no posterior colline at 
the apex, and no intercolumnar mammilla, hut a well-marked basal bour- 
relet to the inner side. The outer surface resembles the molar of a horse. 

Dimensions. — Li'iigtb of crown, outHido, 1*45 in. Longlh of ditto, inner side, at 
bascil bourrelct, 1*1 in. Lcnnth of ditto, in middle, to diUo, T35 in. TransverHo 
ditto, in front, base, l*Gin. Transverse ditto, bohind, 1*6 in. Height of crown, 
outside, 1*7 in. 

The specimen has volcanic sand matrix, and is rolled below ; the 
fangs are cntii-ely gone. There is no cement remaining. The enamel 
is smooth. It is from Ponte Mammolo (Monte Sacro). 
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In the same collection from Torre di Quinto there is also a penulti- 
mate, or antepenultimate true molar upper jaw, left side, considerably 
more advanced in wear than the others, and differing in some degree 
from them in the general form of the crown (PI. XXXII. fig. 8). It 
is more advanced in wear even than the detached Ji. hemitwchus tooth 
brought for comparison, and the worn summit is much flatter than any 
of the others, except Ceselli’s very old compressed tooth. The general 
contour of the crown is more square, and with less inecjuality between the 
Iront and posterior diameters, approaching somewhat in this respect R, 
heinttaochus. There are two valleys, the posterior of which is triangular 
and ground low, and the inner slopes in a more shelving manner than in 
JL heinttwchus. The middle valley 0 ])en 8 into a triangular fissure; it is 
then bent nearly at right angles, by the intrusion of the crochet, and ter- 
minates in a complex cal de saCy which is tlirce-lobed, or trefoil- shaped. 
The terminjition of the middle v.alley is not unlike a more ad v.anced degree 
of the large penultimate in PI. XXXII. fig. 4. A thick short plate is pro- 
jected backwards from the anterior colline ovcrlaj)ping the direction of 
the crochet, and pointing parallel to it from ihe opposite side ; the ordi- 
nary combing plate from the outer ridge is projected inwards at right 
angles to the apex of the crochet, but nu>re as a deep-seated denticle, 
the apex of which is still partly free. The crochet makes the third 
division. The crochet diflers very much in direction from the other 
specimens. It is thrown forwards at a ria/it anf/iCy but with none of 
tlie boot-shaped thickening of R. hemitivchus. The length of its inner 
border is fully e(pial to the width of the posterior colline disc. TIkto 
is a small intercolumnar tubercle at the mouth of the valley. The an- 
terior colline presents a sausjige-shaped broad disc ; the posterior barrel 
has somewhat of a horsc'-shoe ])attern (from the ])Osterior valley), but 
the disc is very wide. The anterior outer vertical groove is wide and 
de(‘p; but the outer edge of the ciown is less anirular in its outline 
than usual, the points having been probably abraded by rolling. The 
anterior overlapping sinus is much more pronounced than in R. 
hemit(vc1ius. 

The crown differs in its general pattern a good deal from the others. 
^J'he crochet is at right angles, but it is not the crochet of R, hemitnehufi. 
It certainly is not of R, tichorhinu,^. On the whole, I regard it as an 
unusual form of R. mc(jarhiims. The greater width at the inncT side 
and the abrasion of the outer edge give the peculiar appear.ince. 

Dtmensions . — Lcn^h of crowu (iintero-po'^t.), outside, 2 2^ in. Length of ditto 
in middle, 2 1 in. Length of ditto at inner ^dc, about J 95 in. 

The fangs are wanting and replaced by volcanic sand matrix. Tlio 
fangs had been rolled. The enamel is smooth and rather thin ; the ce- 
ment is entirely gone. 

In the next place there is an antepenultimate (penult. ?) true molar, 
upper jaw, right side, very far advanced in wear, of large proportional 
size, but very much compressed (PI. XXXII. fig. D). It retains the fangs, 
perfect to their points. An oblhiue fracture (at a) has damaged a small 
j)ortion of the postciior barrel, and another recent (at b) has renroved the 
anterior outer angle and the layer of enamel. The surface of the ivory 
here shows some very beautiful bluish black dendritic crystallization 
penetrating into the ivory. The crown is oblong across (the dispropor- 
tional width to length being much more than is shown in the figure), and 
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is ground down very low. There are two fosscttes ; that of the posterior 
valley is a small round hole. The transverse valley is a very contracted 
fissure at the commencement, terminating in a * duck’s head ’ kind of 
cvl de sac. The crochet is short and thick, and given off at a very open 
angle ; at the ends and inner side of the tooth there is a very thick 
layer of cement. The crown in amount of wear and pattern (except in 
the direction of the combing plate) is not unlike the antepenultimate 
R. hemitaecJius (m. 1), in DiukoFs drawing with the six molars. 
(See Plate XVI. fig. 1.) 

Dimensions . — Greatest width of crown near ant. fract. at top, 2' in. Greatest 
ditto behind, at posterior barrel, 1-7 in. Greatest ditto of crown at base, front, 
2'5 in. Greatest ditto behind, 2*6 in. Antero-posterior diameter of crown at top, 
outer, 1*8 in. Antero-posterior diameter of crown at top, inner, TO in. AntcTO- 
poslerior diameter of crown in middle, 1*7 in. Antero-pobtorior diameter of crown, 
greatest, 1*8 in. 

The enamel is smooth, the cement is thick, and there is volcanic 
sand below. 

Lastly, in Signor Cesolli’s collection, from Torre di Quinto, there is 
a detached penultimate right molar, lower jaw, having a disc of pres- 
sure in front and behind. It agrees exactly in fonn with the penulti- 
mate described of Poiizi’s jaw fragment (p. 374), but is a trifle larger. 
It is nearly in same stage of wear. 

Dimensions . — Kxtreme length, 2*1 in. Width of front barrel, 1* in. Width of 
roar barrel, 1 *2 in. 

It has a very thick coat of cement between the barrels, which has 
been rubbed off elsewhere; this is as thick as in 11. heniitaxdius. The 
enamel is smooth, but rather thick. The fangs are present. 

In Signor Cescdli’s collection from Ponte Molle there is also a third 
prcmolar, lower jaw, right side, well worn. 

Dimensions . — Length of crown, ri in. AVidtli in front, 0*9 in. Width behind, 
1*1 in. 

D. In the Mumim of the Jesuits* ^ CoJJegio Romano.^ 

Examined a very remarkable fragment of the transverse half posterior 
portion of a last true molar, upper jaw, left side, of a Khinoceros, in 
different mineral condition from all the other Homan specimens. It 
shows a tubercle with four erenatures, attached to the base as in the 
Montpellier specimen, and the addition to the valley of a combing 
plate, thick, and pointing at right angles to the crochet; there is also a 
v(Ty distinct intercolumnar tubercle. The disc of the compressed 
posterior barrel is very well preserved. The enamel is of a bluish grey 
or lead colour, thin and smooth ; there is some cement outside. The 
ivory is chestnut-coloured, like the Pignano Elephant ivory ; * the 
matrix is seen to be a blue clay. The specimen is certainly not from 
the quaWnary volcanic sands of Home ; its origin is not known. 

The tooth is very much smaller than Ponzi’s last molars. 

rnmendouB. 

Transverse diamotor near base . . . .2*2 2*6 

But for the small size, I would have referred this specimen to R. mega- 
rhimiSj notwithstanding the combing plate, in consequence of resem- 
blance of general form, the exact resemblance of tlie adpressed basal 
* Set) antcUf p. 187. — [Ei>.] 
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tuberde bebind, and ibe form of the crochet (open angle), together 
with that of the diec of the posterior barrel and me ¥ridth and broad 
deep fttrrow of the outer angle. 

The upper molars of R, leptorhinuB^ which I have examined at Homo, 
are : 8 of t.m. 8 ; 1 of tm. 2 ; 4 of t.m. 1 ; 1 of p.m. 4 ; 1 of p.m. 8 ; 

1 of p.m. 2 ; and I of m.m. 

I have not seen a trace of an indigenous tooth of R» tichorhinuB in any 
of the Homan collections. The teeth in the Kircher Museum are evi- 
dently of foreign origin. They consist of one upper molar and of two 
lower molars, all detached and worn, with the yellow ochre matrix of 
the Devon and Somerset caves. 

VL— Note on R. Leptorhinus from Montignoso, near Leghorn. 

Florence^ May 20 , 1869 . 

No, 1 . — ^Is a fragment of the anterior part of the right maxillary, 
showing the antepenultimate and penultimate premolars much worn. 
Compared them witli Jourdan’s casts and drawings from Montpellier 
(p. 369), and found them to agree exactly. 

No, 2. — Is a penultimate or antepenultimate true molar, upper jaw, 
left side, exactly like the Montpellier specimens. 

No, 3. — Consists of a penultimate and antepenultimate of upper jaw, 
right side, detached and well worn. agi*eeing closely in form with the 
Montpellier specimens. In tlie penultimate, a very thick layer of 
cement lines the posterior valley and both the outer anterior angles; 
the groove is broad and deep. 

No, 4. — Is a specimen of the last prcmolar, upper jaw, right side, in 
beautiful preservation and showing the characters very pcrf(‘ctly. The 
posterior barrel tlirows forward two crochet processes nearly of the 
same size, of considerable thickness, and well separated; the outer ridge 
throws off converging ‘combing plates,’ nearly of the same size, so that 
the sinuosities of the transverse valley are very com])licated. 

No, 5. — Is a fragment of the lower jaw, left side, containing the 
penultimate true mohu', partly worn, but having the crescents still 
se])arated. 

These specimens are of great interest in proving the extension of the 
Rhinoceros megarhinus into the ‘ Val d'Arno infer love,' They were 
found along with remains of Elephas antiquus, 

VII. — ^Note on Hhinoceros from Val di Chiana. 

Arezzo f May, 1859 . 

Examined a lower jaw, right side, of Hhinoceros in the same mineral 
condition {i,e, white and adhering to the tongue), as the large Elephant 
femur and bovine lieads from the Val di Chiana in tlie Florence Museum. 
Only part of the symphysis is present. The anterior margin of the 
right ascending ramus is present, but the posterior angle is wanting. 
The jaw contains the five last molars in situ. The antepenultimate 
jiremolar has dropped out, but its two fangs are seen. The molars are 
well worn ; the crown of the first true molar is worn out ; and in the 
last the discs of the crescents are imited. The teeth show marks of a 
thick layer of cement dislaminatod ; there is an oblique bourrelct on the 
outside of the bairels as in R, megarhinus. The enamel is thickish and 
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Bmootli. It certainly does not belong to B. tichorhinua, and the teeth 
are too large and too broad for the Rhinoceros of the Val d’Arno. It 
is probably, R, megarhlnusy and is an important specimen. The lower 
jaw is very low for the thickness and size of the teeth. 

Dimensions ^. — Length of line of six molars, 9‘6 in. Length of crowns of the five, 
8*1 in. Length of tiiree last molars, 5*6 in. Approximate length of three pro- 
tnolars, 4* in. Length of two last premolars, 2-6 in. Length of crown of penulti- 
mate true molar, 1’85 in. Greatest width of ditto, 1-2 in. Length of last molar, 
2-1 in. Total length of fragment, 14-5 in. Height of jaw inside at penultimate 
preuiolar, 2-.') in. Height of ditto at last molar, 3*8 in. Greatest thickness of jaw 
below, 2*1 in. 

Another specimen of left side of lower jaw is very like the above, but 
all the teeth are wanting. 

Vlll. — ^D escription of Remains of R. Leptoritinus in Museum of 
Nat. History at Turin. 

April, 18G1. 

A very beautiful specimen of a right rnnius of the lower jaw of a 
fossil Rliinoceros, marked ‘ Foss, nei sedimenti lluvio-lacustri pliocenici 
tra Dusino e S. Paolo (dono dell’ ingegnere Commend. Bari la vara),’ in a 
hard mineral condition, weathered grey, containing the whole of tlie 
molar series en suite^ and part of tlio symphysis, but the diastemal edge 
entirely gone ; the horizontal ramus (juite entire from the first premolar 
backwards, but the angle broken ofl*; jwirt of tlic anterior and basal 
portion of the ascending ramus present, but the fracture rounded by 
abrasion. 

The tc(‘tli in form, and amount of wear relatively, is nearly a perfect 
rc])roductioii of Gervais’ Montpellier lower jaw (PI. II. fig. 8 of ‘Zoolog. 
Franyaise ’), from the first to the last, so much so that the one might be 
taken for the other. But unfortunately, the Turin specimen wants all 
the incisive and diastcmial portion. The horizontal ramus is very low, 
as compared with the double lower jaw got iu the Mastodon (loj)osit. 
The j)osterior boundary ol'tlie symphysis is in a line with the posterior 
tliiid of the penultimate premolar. The lower edge of the ramus is 
very horizontal from behind on to the premolars. 

The characters of the molars in this specimen are a good deal as in 
Mr. Giiim’s lower jaw. One character of great imj)ortanee is to be 
notic(‘d, that on tlie outside of the penultimate molar, in the furrow 
between the crescents, there is a very thick layer of cement; it is only 
partially present, and probably is dislarninated elsewhere. 

Dnnensions . — Loiigih of six molars, 9*5 in. Length of three tnie molars, 5-4 in. 
Length of three ])romolars, pl in. Length of first preniohir, 1*2 in. Length of 
seeond ditto, 1*3 in. Length of last ditto, 1*5 in. Longlli of antepenultiinato true 
molar (middle of crown), TG in. Length of penult irnate ditto, 1*7 in. Length of 
last (litto, 1‘96 in. Greatest height of jaw to alveolar edge of last molar, inner side, 
3'3 in. Height of ditto at first true molar, 2’7o in. Greatest height at antepenul- 
timate premolar, 2*4 in. Greatest thickness of jaw, 1-86 in. Height behind last 
molar, inner side, 3-4 in. 

In the same Museum there is also a penultimate or antepenultimate 
true molar, upper jaw, left Rhinoceros leplorhimis {megarhlrivs). 

The anterior outer angle is a little broken, but the crochet has the same 
cliaracter as in the Grays Thurrock variety. It is certainly not R. 
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FArufiCus, But the matrix is exactly like the Sansino of the Val d’Arno. 
It is from the railway cutting near Dusino. 

There are also two upper j)reinolars showing the hourrelet very strong, 
but the crown still covered with matrix, of the same species and from 
the same locality, with a yellowish ferruginous matrix. 

IX. — Descuiption of the Cortesi KiriNOCERos Cranium.' 

Natural History Museum^ Milan, April 24, 1861. 

The cranium, upon the whole, is in a very remarkable state of pre- 
servation, and is now very ranch in the condition as described by 
Cortesi in the ‘ Saggi Geologici.’ It is entire, from the tips of the 
nasal bones to the occiput; the left side of the occipital crest being 
the ])art cliiefly damaged. The skull, like Jourdan’s Lyons Museum 
Cranium (PL XXXI. fig. t'l), had undergone lateral pressure, so as to liave 
been slightly crushed. This is well shown on the basal aspect ; when 
an axial lino is drawn along the base of the sphenoid through llic 
])alate, the palatal portion is seen to be deflf'cted towards the riglit side ; 
and the spheno-palatine bones are crushed. The whole of tlie right 
zygomatic arch is present, but partly crushed in upon the zygomatic 
fossa. The crush lias acted ujioii the palate, so as to elevate consider- 
ably the series of molars upon the left side, above the plane of those of 
the right ; the former being pressed a little outwards, the latter inwards, 
upon the plane of the palate. The h*ft zygomatic arch is partly wanting, 
but the basal portions at either cud are j)r(‘scnt, and the posterior stump 
shows that a jiortion at least has been lost by a comjiaratively recent 
fracture (since found). The mastoid process on the left side is broken 
oft*, while the greater portion of the styliform jirocess behind it is 
jiresent; x)ice versa, on the right side the greater portion of the mastoid 
jirocess is present, while the styliform is liroken off. The two (oeci- 
])ital) condyles are jiresent, and nearly undisturbed, although somewhat 
damaged; the occipital jiart of the cranium has fortunately escaped 
jiressure; the lateral margins and crest on the left side are nearly 
entire ; the ujijier third of the right side is broken ofL The right occi- 
pital condyle is traversed by two fissures; the left has lost a portion 
towards the occipital plain'. On making a further search among the 
fragments in the case, I found the missing jiortion of the left mastoid, 
which is now seen perfectly entire, and jirobably a further search 
would lead to the discovery of some jiortion of llie missing part of the 
left zygomatic arch. I found the sjieciracn taken off its stand, and laid 
ujion a pad of sti-aw with the palatine surface ujijierniost, jirojiaratory 
to being drawn. Seen in this asjiect, it bears a very close and remark- 
able gi'ncral resemblance to Jourdaii’s Lyons skull (PI. XXX T. fig. 3, 
p. 369), which is also somewhat crushed, but in the reverse direction 
(/.c. according to the lithograjih), viz. from right to left (Cortesi’s skull 
being from left to right). The occipital condyles in the Lyons cranium 
are obliquely disjilaced, while in Cortesi’s skull they are in their natural 
position. The bony part of the cranium is a good deal cracked and 
sliiverod, so as to break off into minute pieces when the matrix is 
d(‘tached ; but it is highly injected with ferruginous infiltration, and 
comjiletely mineralized. The matrix consists of a greyish yellow com- 
pact clay (mania azzurra), which i^ hard and mottled with ferruginous 

> Dr. Fulconor wa^ nii fortunately not permitted to take any drawings or casts 
of tins orunium.— [Kn.1 
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blotclies. A portion of the diastemal and incisive prolongation, which 
is wanting in the Lyons skull, is fortunately present in the Milan 
specimen. The series of molars is present on both sides, but the 
summits of most of the crowns are more or less involved or concealed 
by matrix, which has been left very nearly xis when found by Cortesi, 
The following teeth are present or indicated 

A. Right Sxde.^l. Immediately behind the commencement of the 
diasteme, ou the right side, the empty socket is distinctly marked of a 
8ingle-*&nged premolar, being the normal pre-antepenultimate (p.m. 1). 
The alveolus is oval in the transverse direction, and about eight lines 
in diameter. I have picked some of the matrix out of it, so as clearly 
to define the pit, and am quite certain of the accuracy of the observa- 
tion. The corresponding socket of the same tooth is present on the 
left side, but has not been picked out to the same extent. 

2. The antepenultimate premolar or (p.»i. 2). — The shell of the 
crown of this tooth has been broken off, but it is fortunately preseiwed 
on the left side, and will be noticed in tlie sequel. 

3. The penultwiate premolar or (p.m, 3) — The shell of enamel 
nearly all round the circumference of this tooth is preserved, but tlie 
central convolutions and the anterior inner baiTel have been ground 
down and destroyed by a recent crush. The salient point of the outer 
shell of enamel is very high, and it almost looks at the posterior point 
as if it had not been subjected to wear; but this is very doubtful, 
there being no ivory attached to determine the point. The corj'espond- 
ing tooth of the oj)posite side is present nearly entire ; but the outer 
half of the crown is covered by matrix which conceals the convolutions. 

4. The last premolar (p.m. 4) is present, and beautifully perfect. It 
had evidently come but very lately into 2 )lace, as the edges only of die 
anterior and posterior barrels are slightly worn into narrow crescentic 
discs, and the outer edge is also but slightly affected by wear. The 
level of the crown is depressed below the level of both the tooth which 
precedes it, and of that which is behind it; it is in a considerably less 
advanced state of wear than the next succeeding teeth ii.e. t.m. 1 and 
t.ra. 2), and therefore had come into place more recently than either 
of them. The basal bourrolct is distinctly marked at the anterior and 
posterior ends, but only vciy obscurely around the base of the inner 
side, as a slightly crenulated inequality. The anterior and posterior 
barrel ridges arc nearly transverse and parallel, the posterior fossettc is 
very large and intiict behind. The crochet plates are very complex, 
forming four pectinate lamimc, which are directed forwards so as to 
meet an accessory i)late thrown off inwards from the outer ridge, which 
divides the central termination of the middle valley into two nearly 
equal divisions. In this respect, the tooth resembles very closely fig. 25 
of De Christol’s plate (see PI. XVIIl. fig. 1), but with this difference, 
that the crochet plates in the latter are only two, while in the Milan 
tooth they are closely approximated and are four in number. But De 
Christol’s tooth is more advanced in wear, and the crochet plates would 
be reduced in number in the Milan tooth by further abrasion. One of 
the.se plates advances so as nearly to meet the accessory outer combing 
plate, and thus isolate a distinct fossette. There is a contortion of the 
apex of the posterior barrel (as in PI. XVlll. fig. 1). 

On the opposite side the corresponding tooth is apparently wanting, 
its place being occupied by matrix. This would indicate either that 
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the last premolar, left side, had never emerged, or that it had dropped 
out aftc^r emergence. (On subsequently removing the outer alveolar 
wall it was visible,) 

The basal bourrelet, as a general rule, is but indistinctly exhibited in 
all the premolar teeth of this specimen. 

5. The antepenultimate true molar (or Urn, 1). — This tooth is present 
in a more advanced state of wear than either p.m. 2, 8, or 4, the stage 
of detrition being about the same as in De Christol’s fig. 18 (copied 
in PI. XVIII. fig. 3), but even a little more advanced. The crown of the 
tooth bad originally been quite entire in this specimen, but it had got 
crushed and iiivered ; the pieces have been replaced in position with 
glue. The posterior fossette and the whole of the middle valley are 
enveloped by matrix, so that the offset of the crochet is entirely con- 
cealed, as is the greater portion of the inner side of the two barrels. 
The anterior basal talon bourrelet is very pronoimced, with a crenated 
margin. The corresponding tooth of the opposite side (left) is also 
present, and still more perfectly conserved ; but the crown is nearly 
entirely enveloped by matrix, so that the characters yielded by the 
crochet are not visible. 

G. The penultimate (or t.m, 2), right side , — This tooth is present 
and quite perfect, but is pressed slightly inwards upon the palate. The 
outer shell of enamel is seen to be quite perfect, and the outer ridge 
but very slightly abraded, the boundary of the posterior fossette being 
(juite entire. The anterior barrel has its edge but slightly abiaded, a 
little more in degree than i).m. 4 ; the whole of the central valley and 
of the inner sides of the ban els are enveloped by matrix, so that the 
form and offset of the crochet and the anterior basfil talon are cum- 
jiletely concealed. This concealment of the most characteristic part of 
the croAvn is much to be regretted for my present purpose. The corre- 
sponding tooth of the ()j)posite sid<‘ is also present, but fractured and 
repaired ; it is slightly dislocated outwards (like the whole of the scries* 
of the left side), exj)osing completely the inner side of both barrels, 
down to their base. There is not the slightest trace of an internal basjil 
bourrelet, and the summits of the barrels, more especially the hind one, 
show very markedly the peculiar twist seen in fig. 18 of De Christol’s 
plate (as copied in PI. XVllI, fig. 8). This character is equally seen 
on the corresponding paits of p.m. 1, left side. 

7. The last true molar (t.m, 3) ol‘ the right side had not emerged, 
and there is not a trace even of its presence, the corresponding alveolar 
pai t of the maxillary bone being crushed in and covered by matrix ; 
but, as will be seen in the sequel, the germ of this tooth is distinctly 
present on the left side. 

B. Left Side. — 1. llie pre-antepenullimate^ or (p.m. 1). — The single- 
fanged alveolus of the first prcmolar is present, as in the opposite side, 
distinctly defined, and partly occupied by matrix. 

2. The antepenultimate^ or (p.m. 2). — The crown of this tooth is 
present, quite perfect, and but very slightly affected by wear. In a 
general way it resembles very closely fig. 1 of Gervais’ PI. II. (*Paleon- 
tologie Fran^aise’), with the exception that the basal bourrelet, which 
is distinctly present upon the anterior barrel, is less pronounced on tlie 
posterior barrel than seen in that figure. The crown has a similar 
sub- triangular form, i.e. broad externally, and contracting inwards. 
The apex of the anterior barrel, which is all but intact, forms an 
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isolated flattened conical cusp, as in Gervais’ flg. 3. PI. II. of tom. ii. 
of the * Memoirs of the Montpellier Academy of Sciences,’ but of a 
larger size than in that figui e. The posterior colline is seen to be but 
slightly abraded by wear ; the whole of tl)e ])Ostcrioj’ fossette and the 
central crochet convolutions are entirely concealed by matrix. This 
tooth appears to be nearly in the same stage of abiasion as p.m. 4 of 
the opposite side. 

3. The penultimate pvemolar (p.m. 3). — 1’he whole of the shell of 
this tooth is present, l)ut the outer half of the crown is completely en- 
veloped by matrix. The anterior and posterior barrels are seen to be but 
slightly abraded, i.e. to about the same extent as t.m. 2 ; the breadth of 
the tooth across the anterior division is much greater than the length. 
There is a crenulated anterior fcilon, but only a very obscure appearance 
of bourrelet at the base of the anterior barrel; none is visible behind, 
but this part of the tooth is enveloped by matrix. The vertical furrows 
upon the outer surface of the enamel of this and the ])rect‘ding tooth 
are but very indistinctly marked. The Siuue observation a])plies to 
p.m. 4, of the opposite side, in which the anterior vertical furrow is 
also indiuSlinctly marked. 

4. llie last })reinolar (j).m. 4) on this side, as already remarked, 
a])2>ears entirely wanting, and its ]K)sition is oecu])ied by a block of 
matrix; but on reversing ihe cranium, it is distinctly seen enclosed in 
its alveolus, below tlie mass of matrix. 

5. 7'hc autepenultimate true molar {t.m. 1). — The cro^vTi of this 
tooth is nearly ])crfeet, although somewhat shivered. The summit is 
almost entirely enveloped by matrix concealing the crochet and other 
convolutions. The vertical furrow of tlie anterior outer angle is broad 
and shallow, but well ]ironounced — broader than in De Christol’s fig. 18 
(see PL !X.V11I. fig. 3). The summits of the barrels are in the same stage 
of wear as described of the tooth of the 02 )]) 0 site side. The outer surface 
of the ])osterior division is slightly concave and flattish. 

0. The penultimate tnie molar {t.m. 2). — This has its crown more 
exj)Osed than on the o])])osite side, but it has been fractui’ed, and the 
jiieccs have been imiierfectly replaced. The jieculiar twist of the apices 
of the barrels has been already noticed. The anterior vertical furrow seen 
at the outer angle of the tooth of the opposite side is also here well marked. 

7. The last true molar {t.m. 3), on the left side, is distinctly seen 
in tlie state of germ, hardly emeiged above the alveolar level, and em- 
bedded in the jaw. About an inch in lieight of the posterior ridge is 
ex]>oscd by the removal of the alveolar wall. The edges are quite in- 
tact, and about an inch and a half lielow the level of the next jireceding 
tooth. The principal valley is completely tilled u^i by matrix, but it is 
visible that the crown had the sub-triangular form, which is charac- 
teristic of the same tooth in the existing bi-corned African i^hinoceros. 

Ohs. 1, — The enamel surface in all these teeth is tinged of a bluish 
grey, which Cortesi comjiares to an incijiicnt tint of tunjuoise. The 
enamel is jicrfectly smooth, i.e. entirely free from any superficial ru- 
gosity, as in the tichorlunc lihinoceros, and I could detect upon none of 
the teeth any indications of a coat of cement. Theie is certainly nothing 
approaching the enormous coat of cement seen on the teeth of llhi- 
noccros hemitmehus ; the enamel is not so thick as in that species, nor 
80 rugous on the surface. The ivory-core of all tlie teeth is highly in- 
filtrated with iron, showing a dark amber colour; the general colour of 
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the teeth resembles in its pearly aspect that of the molars of Rhinoceros 
KtruscuSj in the Museum at Florence. It is important to remark in 
reference to the measurements, that on the right side the penultimate 
does not overlap the first true molar, there being three-tenths of an 
inch interval between. There is nearly the same interval between tlie 
antepenultimate true molar and the last prcmolar, and also between the 
third and fourth premolar, showing that these molars have been dis- 
placed, and giving undue length to the measurement of the entire series 
on the right side. They are in their natural state of apposition on the 
left side. The length of the series, from the anterior end of the second 
premolar to the posteiior margin of the second true molar, which in- 
cludes five teeth, amounts exactly to 10*2 inches, and from the anterior 
border of the first prcmolar to the same point behind, to 10*9 inches 
(or nearly 11 inches). 

Ohs, 2. — Cortesi’s figure in the ‘ Saggi Geologici ’ (PI. VII.) is appa- 
rently of the left side (the nasals and symphysis pointing to the left, the 
occiput to the light); but the figure is exhibited reversed, and in reality 
it represents the right side. The same remark applies to fig. 7, PI. 
IX. Rhin, of the ‘Osbemens Fossiles,’ professing to be on the scale of one- 
sixth of the natural size. The lower jaw, which is placed in relative 
position below the cranium in both these cited figures, is also figured 
reversed. Cuvier asserts that his engraving was made after drawings 
sent by Adolphe Brongniart, «nnd these have hitherto been assumed to 
have been originals; but it is clearly manifest that Brongniart’s is 
merely a copy of Cortesi’s figure. The uncouth lower jaw is fore- 
shortened t^recisely alike in both, so as to show the line of molars on 
both sides, both coronoid processes, both sigmoid notches, and both 
condyles. In fact the figures are so much alike that it is impossible to 
doubt that the one was copied from the other. There is the same nick 
to the broken edge of the left coronoid process, and to the broken end 
of the incisive bone. The principal diflerences are, that the mastoid 
bhown in Cortesi’s figure is omitted by Brongniart ; that the rim of the 
orbit and the outline of the zygomatic arch, together with the shading 
of the orbital cavity and zygomatic fossa, are better defined by Brong- 
niart than in Cortesi’s figure. The uncouth occipital pyramid rising 
into a conical peak, and evidently exaggerated in Cortesi’s figure, is less 
Bfilient and more naturally represented by Brongniart. As regards the 
lower jaw, Cortesi’s figure represents a salient mass of matrix on the 
lower margin of the jaw, below the penultimate figured tooth (e>. 
t.m. 1), all of which is omitted by Brongniart, who gives a clear 
outline to the lower margin. But this mass is still undisturbed ■with 
the rest of the matrix, as when left by Cortesi. 

Ohs, 3. — l)e Christol, in his remarks upon Brongniart’s figure of the 
lower jaw, passes some severe strictures upon the low height and little 
projection of the coronoid process above the alveolar margin, (S:c. 
But these are all explained away by the fact that a great deal of matrix 
is still left enveloping the jaw, and that apart only of the crowns of the 
two last molars that are in situ emerge above the cake of matrix. 
When the natural object is compared with fig. 5 of De Christol’s draw- 
ing (profile) it is manifest that there is a great general agreement of 
form between the Montpellier and Milan sj)ecimens, and even an inex- 
perienced observer woiild at once remark the similarity of the sym- 
physial expansion in both. 

VOL. II. C 9 
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« “7*^® ftotopenultimate premolar (p.m. 2) of the left side 
in Uortefti* fipecimen rosombles in the closest manner the corre- 
»ponding ^th represented by De Christol in %. 27 of liis memoir.* 
The anterior cusp forms in both an isolated compressed cone, the apex 
of which is just beginning to be abraded, and tlic posterior barrel has its 
edge ground down into a narrow crescentic band, whicli is alike in both. 
The principal difference observed is, tliat the basal bourrelct is more 
strongly represented in De Christors figure than it is seen in Cortesi’s. 

Obs. 5. — The lower jaw of Coi-tesi’s specimen is seen to be in the most 
fragile state of disintegration. On detaching a slab of the matrix, mea- 
suring inches by 3 beneath the second and tliird premolars (p.m. 2 
and 3) on the left side, it was seen that the fibrous roots of herbaceous 
plants had insinuated themselves between the matrix and the surface of 
the jaw, forming a web, and that the bony mass of the latter was cracked 
and fissured in every direction, penetrated by roots, and in a state of the 
most rotten decay. The lower jaw was evidently discovered imcrushed. 
A great mass of matrix is interposed between the rami from the sym- 
physis on to behind the last molar, yielding the dimensions given in the 
table (viz. Nos. 17 to 21). The details of the teeth in the lower jaw 
are as follows: — There is not a trace of incisives, the beak being partly 
damaged at its edge, where they might be looked for, and the diaste- 
mal ridges being also abraded# The lower contour of the beak expm- 
sion is di^uised by a cake of matrix, which has vitiated both Cortesi's 
and Brongniart’s drawings ; (»tlierwise it would be like Christors fig. 0. 
There is no trace on either side of an alveolus for the pro- antepenulti- 
mate, hut it is by no moans certain that it may not have been there to 
correspond with tlie tooth in the upper jaw. The antepenultimate 
premolar present upon the left side consists of two crescents, both of 
which are only in the slightest degree affected by wear. The lower 
half of the anterior end bears a smooth surface, which appears to be 
the disc of pressure against a pro-antepenultimate, which had dropped 
out. This disc of pressure for the pre-antej)enultimate of lower jaw, 
left, occupies nearly half the height of the crown and is sfigittate in 
form, like a Celtic arrowhead of flint. From tlie broad surfiice of the 
anterior end of tlie ante])enultimate, and the a])pearanco of a disc of 
pressure at its base, I am convinced that there must have been a 
pre-antepenultima to, corresjioiiding with the ujiper one. Tlie third 
premolar is present upon both sides, and both the crescents are slightly 
affected liy wear, showing a narrow band of enamel all round. The 
anterior cresceni in each is elevated about half an inch above the plane 
ol‘ tlie posUTior cresc(‘nt. Tli(‘ last preniolar is wanting on citlier side, 
its site being occupied by a mass of matrix; the last milk nndars had 
probably just fallen out, and their successors may he embedded in the 
jaw as germs. The two stumps of the fangs of the antepenultimate 
premolar arc seen on the riglit side, the crown being broken off. 

The first and second true molars arc jircsont on cither side, both of 
them being but slightly affected by wear. The anterior division of 
each yields a horse-shne pattern, of Avhich the front limb is much 
shorter than the hind one. The posterior division yields a crescent with 
but a very slight cuiwo. The last true molar on either side is wanting. 

The condition of the dentition in botli the jaw and cranium shows 
that they must have belonged to the same individual. 

* Ann. dos Sc. Nat. St^r. tom. iv. 1835. PI. iii. fig. 12. See anteOt p. 328, 
note . — [Ed.] 
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Ohs. 0. — De Christors drawing, fig. 11, although fltated by him to 
represent the left side, is in reality of the right. The ragged black 
shaded wall A of his figure represents pretty fairly the existing condi- 
tion of the left wall of the nasal cavity, inner side ; and although mis- 
taken by him for a nasal septum, is exactly what Cornalia states it to 
be in his note to Duvernoy.^ The light shaded portion included within 
dotted lines is not, as De Christol supposed, a fracture where a large 
piece was wanting, but in reality it represents a layer of argillaceous 
cement, which has been spread over the fossil from the orbit to the 
incisive termination, either to strengthen the specimen or to disguise 
fractures. A depression is left in the cement, indicating the position of 
the suborbitary foramen. It is exactly situated as in Cortesi’s drawing, 
but the clay envelope deprives me of the means of deciding whether 
it really is the suborbitary hole or not. The fractured slab of the 
frontal between the orbits, indicated in Christors drawing by the letter 
C is a mistake ; the whole plateau of the frontal at this point, although 
cracked and broken into minute pieces, is entirely present. The angles 
of the lozenge on either side are broken over the orbits, and the 
drawing of the fracture on the right side has misled Do Christol. On 
removing the cement, I find that the suborbitary foramen is present 
on the right side, and situated exactly over the line of junction be- 
tween the third and fourth premolars ; its posterior rim being in a line 
with the anterior third of the last premolar, and yielding the following 
dimensions : — From anterior rim of orbit to posterior margin of subor- 
bitary foramen, 4*2 inches ; from the same point, i.e. rim of orbit to 
bottom of nasal echancrure, 4*8 inches ; fi*om bottom of nasal cchan- 
crure to tips of the nasals, 8*4 inches ; apparent entire length of nasal 
bones, measured along curve, from the naso-frontal suture to tips in 
the middle, 12* inches. 

The uncouth representation in profile of the molar teeth in Cortesi’s, 
Cuvier’s, and De Christol’s figures is owing to the fact already stated, 
that they arc pressed inwards upon the palate, more especially the two 
last, and their most salient points therelore appear fore-Bhort(‘ncd ; the 
re])rcsentation of the opposite side would be much more natural. The 
orbit is immediately over the penultimate and last molars, its anterior 
margin on both sides falling in the line between the antepenultimate 
and penultimate true molars. The outline of the naso-maxillary sinus 
is well pronounced, as in Cuvier’s figure, and the present height, which 
is partly concealed, is approximately 4*2 inches, taken about the middle. 
Strictly speaking, the orbit is situated immediately over the penulti- 
mate true molar. 

Contimation of Description of the Cranium. 

Most of the details in the anterior part of these remarks were taken 
when the Cortesi cranium was lying with the palate upwards ; it has 
since been turned and mounted on a tri 2 )od stand, admitting the profile 
and upper surface to be compared. 

Profile. — This bears, as stated by previous describers, a close general 
resemblance to that of the Sumatra bicorned Rhinoceros. The skull 
has been exposed to lateral pressure, which has crushed in the right 
zygomatic arch and the mtixillary wall of the face, in front of the right 

* See anteUf p. 314 . — [Ed.] 
c c 2 
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orbit, “under the chafiron. The occipital part is not nearly so perfect 
now as in Cortesi’s time, the left side of the occipital crest being broken 
off, together with the posterior and upper part of the parietals, to an 
extent of five inches in length by four in width. In consequence, the 
posterior termination of the sincipital echancrure and the posterior ex- 
tension of the occipital crest behind the occipital plane are no longer 
seem The diploe cells are exposed where the upper plate of the parietal 
has been removed, giving rise to the tessellated ragged lines of De 
Christol’s figure, but less marked, and not extending so far forward as 
he shows. The right zygomatic fossa is covered over by a cake of 
matrix, about a quarter of an inch thick, as high as the fracture of the 
parietals ; the left zygomatic fossa is covered by a thinner cako of the 
same. The lower three-fourths of the occipital are entire, more espe- 
cially on the left side, and the lower half on either side, downwards 
towards the styloid process, is covered by a thick mass of matrix, all 
the central portion being bare. A great amount of hard matrix covers 
the whole of the facial portion from tlie orbit forwards, as far as the 
anterior third of the nasal arcli, concealing entirely and blocking up the 
left side of the nawil fossa. This is the mass represented by the dark 
shade (A) in De Christol’s figure. 

The cranium, as a general character, looks more elongated, more 
slender, and much less massive than in the Rhinoceros tichorhhms ; the 
cerebral portion is loss elongated than in the latter, and the lateral 
edges of the occi])Ut less projected backwards. The anterior slope of 
the cerebral pyramid makes a very coiisidcra])le angle with the plane 
of the frontal, more perhaps than is seen in Cuvier’s figure, but con- 
siderably less than is shown by Cortesi's, where the pyramid is exagge- 
rated. The posterior Dice of the occiput inclines a little forwards as it 
ascends from the occiput u})wards, more so even than represented by 
Cuvier’s figure, and is tlieii over-arched by the projecting sides of the 
occipital crest, which are produced backwards. It differs entirely from 
the reclined occi])i1al j)lane seen in R, fic/Kfrhinus. The bones of tlie 
nose are elongated and slender in llnekiiess, rather wide, and not much 
arched above; they are neaily of uniform Avidth, thinning as they ad- 
vance forwards. The nasal suture between them is distinctly marked 
and open ; ihere is not the s/i</hte.st indication of a dividing nasal septum ; 
and I confirm entirely Cornalia’s remarks upon this j»oint. They are 
not so much arched as represented in Cuvier’s figure, resembling more 
the outline given by De Christol. There is a slight central boss along 
the axis near the tip of the nasals, but 1 can detect nothing like an 
indication either upon the nasal or upon the frontals of the granular 
rugous inecpialities which indicate the base of* horns; the frontiil, it is 
true, is cracked and fissured, but the nasal surface is entire and smooth. 
A strip of about an inch wide of matrix has been loft near the tip and 
side of the riglit nasal bone. The absence of horned rugosities may be 
owing to the immature age of the animal, which is shown by the teeth 
and open sutures to have been not (juite adult. De Christol describes 
the vault of the nasal bones below to be excavated in a boat-shaped 
fashion ; nothing of this kind is seen in Cortesi’s fossil, but their lower 
surface is still concealed by matrix. The character of the nasiil bones 
entirely warrants the designation of leptorhiiius, or thin nasal-boned 
JRhmoceros, given to this species by Cuvier ; these bones are infinitely 
less massive than in the African Rhinoceros or the Indian species. 
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The zygomatic arches are crushed in on the right side and wanting 
on the left ; the extreme height of the arch behind on the right side is 
about 2* inches. The characters of the temporal fossae are not shown, 
in consequence of the State of the zygomatic arches. The form of 
the articular or glenoid surface for the lower jaw is also concealed 
by matrix. The intermaxillary portion does not appear to have been 
complete even in Cortesi’s time ; it has now been considerably ^ur^er 
damaged by a fracture, and the missing piece has not been found, 
diastemal edges, as already described, are prominent and well marked, 
bounding a gutter which contracts forwards ; they are now very much 
in the state represented by De Christol’s fig. 12 of the Montpellier form. 
The orbits are placed immediately over the sixth tooth or penultimate 
true molar. The position of the suborbitary foramen has already been 
described. The auditory foramen is well seen on the left side, but 
filled up with matrix ; it resembles very closely that seen in fig. 12 of 
De Christol, rimning upwards in a gutter on the aide of the occipital 
crest. In fact, the lateral and posterior part of the parietals and tho 
lateral outline of the occipital crest towards the base on the loft side 
very closely resemble the same parts in De Christors figure, with this 
allowance, that in the latter tlie occipital condyles are wanting, while 
in Cortesi’s they project boldly backwards. Tho terminal outline of 
the molar teeth of the left side resembles very closely, in a general way, 
that of (xervais’ fig. 1 of PI. JI. tom. ii. of the ‘Montpellier Transac- 
tions.’ The height from the edge of the penultimate molar, left side, to 
the frontal jdateau, which is crushed, amounts to about 1 1-J- inches. On 
the right side the same measurement gives t)*7 inches. Unfortunately 
tlie orbital rim is not pcrlect on either side; it is best seen on tho right, 
but the suborbital fubeix sity is wanting. 

Upper View . — Wlien the skull is seen from above it presents tho 
same elongated slender character as when seen in profile. This is 
somewhat exaggerated by the skull having been crushed laterally, and by 
the intrusion of the right zygomatic. In const‘([ueuce of the imrqatnrc 
age of the animal, there is no indication of tlu* siucij)ital lateral ridges 
which define the tem]»oral fossa‘, so strongly seen in (lervais’ fig. 2 of tlie 
Plate above referred to, and also in De Uhristors fig. 13. Gervais’ figuro 
looks much wider in conse(pU‘nc(‘ of the presence of the zygomatic 
arches. De Christol’s fig. 13 sliows th(‘ nasals more massive 2 )roportion- 
ally than in Cortesi’s fossil, lii both of these the frontal jdane is ele- 
vated between the orbits to sustain the second liorn. This part of the 
skull is cracked, fissured, and de])ress(‘d in Cortosi’s fossil, and the 
angles of the traiiozium over the orbits arc broken on both sides. 
INlaking allowance for this depression, the profile outline of the Cortesi 
skull resembles more Gervais’ figurt; than Do Christol’s, as regards the 
line of contour of the nasjils and frontals. The crush is so considerable 
that on tlie right side the height from the upper rim of the orbit to tho 
frontal plateau is only 2*4 indies. The sincipital contraction of the 
cerebral portion between the temporal fossa? is very much as *in De 
Christol’s figure; but the absence of bounding ridges on either side 
leaves no indication of a defined tiiblette. 

Since the preceding remarks were written, I have been further able 
to restore the posterior missing portion of the left zygomatic arch and 
the greater part of the left articular condyle of the lower jaw. 

On the whole, the Cortesi cranium is in a wonderful state of prescr- 
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vation, considering the numerous removals which it has undergone. It 
was first deposited at Piacenza in Cortesi’s time, then removed to the 
Museum of Mines in the Stradone di Santa Teresa. After remaining 
there many years, it was removed with the other Natural History collec- 
tions in 1848 to the Palazzo Dugnani, and finally (1849) transferred to 
its present locale in the Museo Civico, Contrada della Maddalena al Cer- 
chio, near the Piazza Santa Marta, along with the rest of Cortesi’s fossil 
collections, which include the Whale skeletons and the palate (and 
other bones) of the Eleplias meridionalis figured in the ‘ Saggi Geo- 
logici.’ The skull, when De Christol’s figure of it was made by Gene, 
a 2 )pears to have be(m nearly in the same state as it is now. 

Cortesi mentions, that along with the skull he found 10 verte- 
broe, 14 ribs, 2 scapulae, and the 2 fore legs. On looking over the 
fragments in the case, parts of most of these remains are to be seen. 
Of the vertebraj tliere is an axis, which is entire, with the exception of 
the spinal portion of the neural arch. There are also 8 other vertebras ; 
tlie bones of tlie fore-legs and the scapula^ are unfortunately very much 
])ioken. There are 2 humeri, one of wliich is in three pieces, that do 
not admit of being joined. The head of another humerus of very large 
size is in the same mineral condition as the other. It belongs to the 
opposite side from that in Cuvier's fig. 9 of PI. XLT. (Rhin. PI. 111., 
cd. 3mc) ; but as coin])ared with that it yields the following measure- 
ments: — From h to d as in fig. 9, 7* inches ; from a to ^ (>T inches; from 
d to a ()* inches; greatest expansion under the neck, 7*2 inches; trans- 
veisc diameter of head, 4* inches. 

The hooked process below the expansion is present in this specimen, 
but all the rest of the shaft is broken oft*. There are some metatarsal 
and metacarpal bones, but of the radius and ulna and scapulee there 
are only fragments, not sufficiently perfect for description. Cortesi 
mentions having discovered in another ]>lace the humerus of a Rhino- 
ceros, covered with oyster-shells growing uj)on it. One of these humeri, 
nearly entire (the lower articular head being wanting), is still in the 
collection, and the transverse expansion, where greatest below the arti- 
cular head, measures only .5*0 inches. It is evidently of an adult 
animal, as the ejnjdiyses are united; the bone is impregnated with iron, 
and in a very different mineral state from the other decomposed 
humerus above measured, and if yields dimensions which are so much 
loss than that of the other above given, that it probably belonged to a 
distinct species, and that species Jthlnoceros Etruscus, But I have no 
time at present to determine that point accurately. This completes all 
that I cfin do about the Cortesi Jthinoceros. 

In the same case are seen the renuiins of the palate of the Eleplias 
weruUonalisj figured ly Cortesi. The teeth are the last true molar of 
either side; that of the right side is entirely exposed, showing twelve 
ridges with a talon jdate behind, and also a front talon. Of these, the 
front five ridges arc more or less worn ; the enamel-plate is thick ; the 
discs wide apart and little undulated, with thick ringed digitations. 
The tooth measures in extreme length 1 1 inches, and the greatest width 
of the crown is 44 inches. Alongside of it is the fragment of an enormous 
ivory tusk, somewhat oval in section, the greatest diameter of which 
yields 9 J inches. In the same case there is a portion of a most enormous 
sacrum, attached to the last lumbar vertebra. Among the Elephants’ 
teeth, upper and lower, in this case, I could detect no indications of Ele- 
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phas antiquus. There is a large collection of Elephant bones in another 
compartment, some of them exhilnting enormous dimensions. 

Memo , — Conialia has shown me the posterior fragment of an Ele- 
phant’s molar, found in the de 2 )osit above the lignite of Lefle (Gandino). 
It consists of the last three ridges of the last true molar, lower jaw, right, 
together with the talon, of undoubted Elephas meridionalis. The ridges 
are worn, but the talon intact. It is a characteristic example of E, 
meridionnlis, with very thick enamel, and thick cylindrical digitations. 
Jt is nowise tinted black, and is slated to have been found above the 
lignite. Another fragment of molar, found at the same place, appeared 
to me to be of Elephas aiidqimfi ; it was in the Siime white uiitinted 
condition. Besides these, from the lignite of LelTe itself, Cornalia pro- 
cured a worn-out fragment of a large lower molar of an Elephant. It 
is difficult to say what the species is, the enamel-plates being too thick 
for E, and too thin for E. uieridiomdis. It is probably 

cither oH E. antiquus or E, Arnieniacus\ the discs show very little un- 
duliition of the enamel- plates, but the crown is especially remarkable in 
having the discs separated by a longitudinal fissure (filled up with 
cement) like the singiihir Klejdiant’s molar from Durdham Down, 
which 1 observed in the Museum at Bristol. Besides these, some 
lower teeth of Rhinoceros were found in the lignite ; one of these is an 
entire penultimate true molar, slightly worn, and of the right side, 
exactly resembling in every i*es])Oct tlic coiTes])onding tooth in (’ortesi’s 
lower jaw. It is I’ree from cement, and from the surface rugosity, 
observa])le upon the cnam(*l of Rhinoceros iichorhinns and Jihinoccros 
hemifa'chns. It is ceitaiiily not ol R. lichorhi)ins, and I bc'lieve it to 
belong, like tlio C'ortesi cranium, to Rhin. l< jiiorhinus, Cornalia lias also 
jirocured molar teotli and fragments of antlcTs of small and some 

molars with a long intercolumnar jdllar and jirismatic form, wbicli I 
regard as being of a small sjiecies of llos. Lat(*ly he has accpiirod from 
the siime lignite dej^osit some molar teeth and easts of incisors, which 
lie finds it impossible to distinguish, vlietlier by size or pattern of 
crown, from the existing Beaver, Castor Europcens. They are not of 
Trogonthcrinm, 

The Abbate Stoppani regards the deposit as lieing a late (juaternary, 
Gandino being a sjiot below the horizon, to A\]iich tlie moraines of tlie 
southern glaciers of the Alps in Lombardy extended. On the other 
hand, the vertebrate remains, exclusive of the Beaver, apjicar to me to 
indicate a Pliocene ago. A fiag7nent of a IMastodon’s molar, tinted 
black, is supposed to have come from the same dc]iosit ; ])ut there is no 
certain record of its origin, and it cannot be relied u]7on. Nuts of a 
walnut of a very elongated form are very abundant in the same lignite ; 
and one of tlicm was got along with the Elephant’s tooth. The sjiecies 
has been named Jufjhtns Berchenensis ? or some such name, by Balsamo 
Crivclli. The occurrence of the BcaVer’s teeth in this case is very 
remarkable, and singularly so, should it really 2 )rove to be tlie existing 
species. 

Dimeiuions of the Cortesi Rhinoceros Skidl. — 1. Extreme length of eknll from 
broken summit of occipital crest to point of the nasal bones, 28*25 in. * 2. Extreme 
ditto from the posterior plane of occipital condjOes to broken edge (anterior) of 
left diasteme, 27*25 in. 3. Extreme ditto from ditto, ditto, to anterior edge of 
alveolus of first premolar (left side), about 25* in. 4. Extreme length from ant<‘rior 
margin fii’St premolar to posterior edge of last true molar, left side (last molar 
included in alveolus), 13’ in. 5. Length of last three molars, left side, 6*7 in. 6. 
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of first and 0ecj6xidtmei!K^^ 4*6in. 7* Lengtli of last 

three premolars, right side, 6*6 in. 8. Length of four premolars (to an^or 
mat^ of empty alveolus of first ditto, right side), 6*1 in. 9. Length <u remaining 
portion of diuteme, left side (measured from anterior margin of first alveol^), 
2*2 in. 10. Transverse diameter of empty alveolus of first premolar, right side, 
*8 in, 11. Antero-postorior ditto of ditto, *6 in. 12. Length of second premolar, 
loft side (crown of tooth broken on right side), 1*95 in. 13. Transverse diameter 
of ditto near base, behind, 1*7 in. 14. Antero-posterior diameter of third premolar 
(loft side), about 2*1 in. 15. Transverse diameter of ditto at bourrelet'(^8e), an- 
terior barrel, 2*4 in. 16. Antero-posterior diameter of last premolar, right side, 
outer surface (corresponding tooth, left side, broken off, and place occupied by 
matrix), 1*8 in. 17. Transverse diameter of ditto at base, antenor barrel, 2*25 in. 
18. Length of crown of first true molar, outer surface, left side, 2*3 in. 19. Trans- 
verse diameter of anterior barrel of ditto (left side), near base, partly concealed by 
matrix, about 2*4 in. 20. Antero-posterior diameter, outer surface, penultimate 
molar, right side (crown sbivored on left side), 2*4 in. 21. Interval between dias- 
temal ridges at commencement, near first premolar, 2‘85 in. 22. Length from 
anterior border, right orbit, to outer edge of cast of occipital plane, right side, 
about 16’0 in. 23. Length from ditto, ditto, to tip remaining of nasals, 13* in. 
24. Length from posterior plane of occipital condyles to posterior margin of last 
true molar, about 13* in. 25. Liameter between outer margins of occipital con- 
dyles, 6*4 in. 26. Transverse diameter, right condyle, taken n(‘ar the middle, 
2-2 in. 27. Vertical height of ditto, 2*6 in. 28. Diagonal diameter of ditto 
(greatest), 3*2 in. 29. Width of occipital foramen (greatest), about 2*5 in. 30. 
Height of occipital plauf to lower surface of occipital condvles, 1 0*5 in. 31. 
(Jreatest width of occipital plane just above the condyles, 9’ 1 in. 32. (Ireatest 
w’idth of ditto about middle, 7*2 in. 33. Length of zygomatic fossa, loft side, 5’ in. 
31. Length from the ])osterior boundary z>gonuitic fossa to tie* posterior surface 
of the occipital condole, left side, about 8*6 in. 3.5. Kxtreino length from the tip.s 
of the incisive to tlie broken (‘dge of the occipital crest, left side, measured a« a 
straight line, 28*75-29 in. 36. Extreme ditto from the anterior margin of the 
orbit, right side, to the tip of the nasal, 13* in. 37. Extreme ditto, ditto, ditto, 
left side, to the broken i*dgo of the occipital crest near the l(‘ft summit, 16*75 in. 
J18. Length (versed sine) of cord stretched from gi*eatesl convexity of nasals to 
summit of occipital crest where slightly broken, left side, taken on plateau be- 
tw’oen the orbits, 2*3 in. 39. Length of ditto, taken at constriction of frontnls 
between the zygomatic arches, 3* in. 40. Length from tlie posterior surface, occi- 
pital condyles, to tip of the nasals (a long curve), 31* in. 41. From tip of the 
nasals to lateral margin of occipital ridge, above the h'ft auditory foramen, 
2()*6 in. 42. Length from anterior margin auditory foramen to anterior margin of 
the orbit, 12* in. 43. Thickness of the nasal bones taken at the middle, 1*4 in. 
44. Width of ditto, ditto, 4* in. 45. Greatest contraction of the cranium between 
the zygomatic fossae, 5*5 in. 46. Height of the occiput above the lower plane of 
the occipital condyles (occipital crest partly broken), 10*5 in. 47. Height of 
jaw from edge of third premolar to convexity of nasals, left side, 10*7 in. 

Measurements of Lower Jaw of Cortesis Rhinoceros. — 1. Extreme length from 
posterior margin of ascending ramus to broken edge of incisive beak, right side, 
2.‘P2.5 in. 2. Length of edentulous beak from beginning of diastome, 3*25 in. 3. 
Width of symphysis at contracted portion at commencement of diastemo, 2*7 in. 
4. Length of line of molars, left side, as visibly (‘xposed, 9*6 in. 4. Limgth of 
ditto, right side, ditto, 9*6 in. 5. Antero-posterior length, right side, of ascending 
r.imus above alveolar level, 6*3 in. 6. Height from posterior angle to middle of 
sigmoid notch, 9*7 in. 7. L(*ngth of two last molars, left side, 4*3 in. 8. Length 
of anterior two, ditto, 3*1 in. 9. Length of gap bi'tween, 2*2 in. 10. Length of 
last exposed molar, left side, 2*2 in. 11. Length of penultimate ditto, ditto, 2* in. 
12. Length of anterior molar, ditto, 1*3 in. 13. Length of second ditto, ditto, 
1*6 in. 14. Height of jaw at contracted part of symphysis, 2*2 in. 15. Height 
of jaw to alveolar margin between first and second molars, right side, 3*6 in. 16. 
Interval between the posterior crescents of the last visible molars, 4*4 in. 17. In- 
terval between the anterior edges of p.m. 2, inside, 2*7 in. 18. Interval between 
p.m. 3, inside, posterior margin, 4* in. 19. Interval between anterior ends of t.m. 1, 
4*9 in. 20. Ditto between posterior crescente of t.m. 2, inside, 4*4 in. 21. Height 
of jaw to margin of alveolus of antepenultimate premolar, right side, 2*6 in. 
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X. — Descbiftiok of Lower Jaw of Bbinoceros Leftobhimos nooBso 

, BY COBTESI.* 

London^ October 13, 1862. 

The description which follows is believed by me to be of the 
missing lower jaw of Rhinoceros figured by Cortesi, and which Ca- 
pellini tells me was discovered, since my visit, in a box at Parma, by 
Strobelli. 

Among the marbles and polished stones of the Italian Court in the 
London Exhibition of 18G2 are two rami of the lower jaw, evidently 
right and left of the same individual, of a fossil Rhinoceros, belieyed to 
have been sent by Professor Scacchi of Naples. The left side is entire 
from the ascending ramus to the symphysial margin, the condyle alone 
being wanting. On the right side the anterior part of the ramus, as far 
as the third preinolar, lias been crushed by a recent injury. The jaw is 
evidently that of an adult animal, with six molars in sitUy all of them 
fully in wear, but the ah nisi on of the crown of the last true molar is 
not very far advanced. There are six molar teeth out, but no appear- 
ance of the socket of the ])re-antej)enultimate or first premclar. The 
symphysial beak is ]>< ifect on both sides, with a very short diasteme, 
which shows a doubtful trace of a socket for an incisor. 

Dimensions : — 

of tli<‘ li?io of SIX molars 9*25 in. Joint lenglli of throo true molar*^, 
[y\ in. Ditto of throe ]>roTnoliirs, ^*9 in. Length of o^o^\n of hist molar, D7 in. 

width of ditto, Dl in. Length of jKnniltimati snirimit of crown, 1*7 in. 
(jivatcst viidth of ditto, 1*2 in. Length of .mtc‘|>onultirnato, DG in. Lonpth of 
last proinolar, 1'4 in. Ditto of pemiltimato ditto, 1'3 u. Ditto of autepenulti- 
mato ditto, DOf) m Ditto from anterior edjjo of ant ‘penult iinato preinolar to 
iiieisive hordt'r, 1'7 in. Ditto of iliasti'inal ridj^e, Odlo ' Heipjht of ramus under 
penultimate preinolar, 2*1 in. Ditto at middle of last trtfo molar, 2’9 in. Grealebl 
tliiekiiess of ramus (about), 2*1 in. 

The first ])romolar is not very far advanced in wear, the anterior 
part of its crown being still intact; the penultiniiite is further ad- 
vanced, having both barrels worn so as to have confluent discs. The 
last jiremolar is netirly in the same slate of wear, but less advanced. 
Tlie first true molar is worn very low into a uniform sinuous depressed 
disc. The second is less worn, showing a horse-shoe jiattern to the 
front division, confluent with a simple coi'iiu to the hind division. The 
last molar has the anterior and posterior discs quite distinct and at dif- 
ferent levels, the anterior one showing a disc of a fonn between a sagit- 
tate and horse-shoe pattern ; llic hinder disc forms a narrow band, but 
slightly curved into a kind oi* clavate form and at a much lower level 
tliiin the anterior, liegarded from I he outer side, the anterior barrel of 
the last true molar and of the ])ciiultimate shows distinctly the oblicjue 
cr(‘nate bourrelet indicated by De Christol in his R. inegarhinus. On 
tlie right side the staiie bourrelet is shown on the prcmolars still more 
distinctly. The enamel surface is comparatively smooth, as in R. ma^ 
garhinus, and perfectly free from the reticular inequalities so boldly 
shown in R, tichorhinus. On the inner side it is perfectly smooth and 
shows occasionally the parallel lines characteristic of R. megarhinus 

* This is ovidontly a different lower jaw from that already described. — [E d.] 
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and E, Etruscvs, The symphysial part of the jaw and the diastcme, in 
their sudden abbreviation and general contour, remind me very closely 
of Gervais’ drawing of M, megarhinus. Unluckily the lower surface of 
the symphysis is either broken or covered by matrix, so as to conceal the 
character there yielded by the foramina. 

The left ramus on its outer surface is distinctly covered by sea-shells, 
some of which are of a Patella-looking fonn. The lower border of the 
ramus is nearly in a horizontal line from the posterior angle, as far as 
the last premolar ; it then curves gently forwards to rise suddenly 
uj)wards into the beak, in a line with the anterior edge of the ante- 
penultimate preniolar. On the whole, I am satisfied that the specimen 
belongs to E. inegarhimts {E, leptorhinua^ mihi.) 

The outer suriace of the ramus is convex, but the inner is flat, with 
a broad longitudinal shallow channel. The teeth appear to have been 
covered with a considerable coat of cement. On the right side, at the 
middle of the diasteme, and about half way into the incisive border, 
there is an indistinct ap])earance of a tiiangular pit, as if the residuary 
sock(*t of a small shed tooth ; there is no such evidence on the loft side, 
in consequence of a layer of matrix. 

XI. — Rijinockros LcproRHiNus AT Pisa. 

Mag 22, 

The Rhinoceros sj)ecimen from the Ardenza bone-breccia, contain- 
ing the antcpcmiltimatc and j)cnultimate true molars, leftside, is not of 
JL hemitoichus^ but of 72. megarhinus. 

XII. — Description of Remains of Rhinoceros Leptoriiinus in the 
Museum at Imola. 

May, 18 G 1 . 

Came on last ev(*ning by Faenza from Ravenna, and went out this 
morning at 5 a.m., with Signor Scarabelli the Syndic, and Capellini, to 
see the locality where the Rhinoceros bones, &c,, in the Museum were 
found. Drove about due S. 2 )arallel to the Santerno, towards the hills ; 
crossed the river, and then entered a small valley, that of the ^ Rio 
deir Acque Marine,’ where the proprietor. Signor Cerehiani, a friend of 
Scarabelli's, had collected through the villagers the Rhinoceros and other 
bones. The sections are beautifully shown, somewhat as in the Sewalik- 
liills. 

1. Uppermost yellow quaternary loam or lehm. 

2. A thick bed of stratified gravel in a hard sandstone cement, 

(piaternary. 

3. Thick beds of yellow sjmd, containing Cardium edule^ &c., with 

occasional seams of gravelly conglomerate. 

4. Blue clay, containing walnuts with elongated fruit, the same as 

those at Milan (p 391). Saw nothing exactly corresponding 

to the Sansino beds of the Val d’Arno. 

Signor Cercliiani had the bones collected for him by the contadini, 
who found a superb skull of a fossil Rhinoceros and broke it into bits to 
get their separate reward for each piece, a baiocco per fragment I Sca- 
rabelli repaired the broken teeth, and has fitted the whole series of either 
side very cleverly into separate slabs of plaster of Paris, exactly in their 
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natural position, including the six molars of each side from the ante- 
penultimate premolar (p.m. 2) to the last true molar (m. 8), inclusive, 
(See Plate XXXL hg. 1.) 

The molars (see Plate XXXI. fig. 1), on the whole, are admirably 
preserved, better even than the Bologna specimen of i?. Etmscus (PI. 
XXIX.), and in a beiiutiful state, so far as age goes, to show the dental 
characters, t.m. 2 being about half way worn above the basal bourrelet, 
and t.m. 3 with its apex only partially worn ; p.m. 4 and t.m. 1 of 
cither side much worn. 

The following are the principal dimensions on right side : — 

Extreme length of lino of six molars from hind tubercle, last molar, to antepe- 
nultimate p.m. 10*6 in. Length of throe true molars outside, 6'2 in. Ditto in 
middle, 6*8 in. Ditto of tliree promolars, 4*9 in. Lengtli of p.m. 2, top, outside, 
l * 5 r ) in. Width of ditto, groat(‘st, 1*6 in. Length of p.m. 3, 1’8 in. Width of 
ditto greatest (below hourrclet ), 2-2 in. Length of p.m. 4 ditto, 1*9 in. Width of 
ditto (greate.st in front), below ditto, 2-3 in. Length of t.m. 1 (greater on left 
side, hut restored), about 2* in. Width of ditto in front (bourrelet worn away), 2-45 
in. Length of t.m. 2, which is very perfect, 2 3 in. Width of ditto in front, 
below bourrelet, 2*f') in. Length of t.m. 3 diagonally from anterior angle to basal 
tubercle, 2-3 in. Width of ditto at base of front barrel, 2 25 in. 

General Remarks. — 1. The first point tliat strikes is, tliat the tliree 
preiuolars liave a very large basal cingulum, quite as large as that 
ligurod by Cliristol. It is largest in the tliird and fourth, and very 
obJicjue ill its clii'cction, rising gradually from the base of the anterior 
barrel to the toj), behind, of the posterior barrel {Le. from the anterior 
talon to the edge of the hind valley). 

2. The true molars have also a very distinct basal cingulum (I). This 
is nearly worn away in the antepenultimate, but is shown in very bold 
relief upon the anterior baiTcl of the penultimate, and interruptedly, but 
quite cl(*arly, on the posterior barrel. The same cingulum is shown 
very boldly on the anterior barrel of the last true molar, but is not 
exhibited on the posterior barrel of this tooth, which is narrow at the 
ba.se. 

8. In lien of the rudimentary pit on the hind part of the base of tho 
last true molar, which is seen in the R. Etruscus of the Bologna Mu- 
seum, the Imola tooth (t.m. 3) shows a distinct triangular or sjigitti- 
form lobe or tubercle (like a Celtic arrow-liead), adju-essed to the pos- 
terior barrel, but sej^arated from it at the apex by a very pronounced 
notch. 'J''his tulu^rcle is somewhat crenated at the apex, but utterly 
distinct in form from that of R. Etruscus or R. hemitoichus. There is 
not a trace of a posterior valley running up upon the posterior angle of 
the last molar. 

4. The vertical external furrow of the anterior angle is broad and 
very boldly defined by a deep groove in all the true molars, and also in 
p.m. 4. This is shown also in p.m. 3, but less boldly. In this respect 
the teeth are very diilerent from those of R, Etruscus. The other 
ridges and furrows of tlie outer surface are also shown more distinctly 
in the Tmola specimen than in R. Etruscus. 

5. There is not the least indication of a basal bourrelet outside (as in 
Accra iher him). 

G. The crochet in t.m. 2 makes an obvious angle with a re-entering 
nick in its offset from the posterior barrel ; the angle is much more 
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pronounced than in the nickless very open angle of jB. EtruscuSj but 
does not form the right angle of B. hemitcBclivs. 

7. P.m. 2 ia about half worn, and has its anterior barrel much 
smaller than tlie posterior, like a compressed conical cup as in Gcrvais’s 
figure ; tliere are no accessory plates, but a distinct ring isolated on the 
base of the crochet. 

8. P.m. 3 is much worn ; the accessory plates are ground away, 
with only a sinuous outline. 

9. P.in. 4 shows the siune characters, but is still more worn. 

10. T.m. 1 is ground down to the cingulum ; the inner termination 
of the tninsvorse valley shows a ‘ duck’s-head pattern,’ as in Gervais’ 
drawings ; the crochet is short and very thick. 

11. T.m. 2 is in the finest condition, only about a third worn ; the 
posterior valley is not touched behind; the crochet is thick and forms a 
nick at its offset, but at an ojien angle. There is a peculiar twist of the 
posterior barrel at the apex. The anterior transverse valley has a wide 
triangular fissure at its central termination ; there are no combing plates, 
but there is a pillar of cmamel rising in the middle of it, evidently given 
oft’ from the outer ridge. 

12. The last molar, as usual, is triangular, but is little worn ; its 
ant(‘rior barrel is wry broad ; the posterior is narrow. There is no 
rudiment of a posterior valley; the middh‘ valley is triangular, with 
one largo combing plate con\(*rging from the outer ridge towards the 
crochef ; there is also a similar accessory plate sent off from the antei’ior 
barred to overlap the crochet ; the three processes forming three distinct 
converging intrusions into the outer termination oi’ the transverse valley. 

In the Imola IVIuseum, from near the same locality in which the skull 
was found, hut not exactly from the siime deposit, there are two rami of 
a jaw, each portion containing the series of molars from the second pre- 
molar to the last true molar, beautiJiilIy ])i'eserved. 

Both rami are fractured anteriorly in a line with the fangs of tlie 
second preinolar, and they are likewise broken j)ostoriorly in the middle 
of the ascending ramus. 

Tlic lower margin is perfectly entire, but unfortunately the sym- 
physial jiortion and mentary process are missing. 

J)imeiisions on right side : — 

Length of the* last six molars, 8 /) in. Length of tho last three true molars 
measured from tho middle of tlie crowns, />• in. I)itto of erowns of tho threo 
preinolars, 3 a in. Ditto of the last molar, 1*8 in. Ditto of tho penultimate, l*6ri 
in. Ditto of the aiitepinidtiinate, 1'4 in. Ditto of the fourth premolar, 1*2.0 in. 
Ditto of the penultimate premolar, 1 *1 in. Ditto of tlie antepenultimate preinolar, 
I'OO in. Height of the jaws between the antepenultimate and penultimate, up to 
the aheohir margin, 2*3 in. Height from tho middle of the last molar to tho 
alveolar ])order, 2*7 in. 

The crowns of all the teeth arc somewhat wmrn, i.e, the animal was 
an adult, imt not old. Several of the molars of this specimen show the 
small charactiTistic bourrelety which has been indicated by Dc Christol. 

There is also a third jaw specimen — a left ramus — very well pre- 
served, in which the molars are less worn than in the two preceding. 
This specimen is broken vertically in front of the j>enultimate premolar, 
and therefore exhibits only the last live molars. 

Length of tho last five molars, 8*2 in. Ditto ditto of three last true molars, 6*3 
in. Ditto ditto of two premolars, 2*8 in. 
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This specimen is fractured anteriorly and posteriorly like the other 
two ; the symphysial portion is missing. The crowns of the molars are 
very little worn, and are beautifully preserved ; the transverse bourrolet 
of the outer side is well shown at the two extremities of the penul- 
timate true molar, and is crenated. The same character is seen in the 
anterior portion of the last true molar, less so in the antepenultimate, 
and still less in the last premolar. The margin of the ramus in this 
specimen is exactly equal to that of the other two fossils ; it belongs 
like them to the same species, to which the skull must also be referred, 
i.e. It, leptorhinus (Cuv. pro jiarte)^ B. me(jarhinus (Christol). Of 
the detached molars, of which there is a large number, all exhibit 
the characters of R. lei)torhinus\ not one can be referred to B. 
Etruscus, 

There are two specimens of the last true molar, upper jaw, one right, 
the other left, both showing the posterior lobe, instead of the fossette as 
in B, Eirmsciis, 

In one of the specimens, that of the right side, the crochet forms 
a connecting bridge, extciidbig between the anterior and i)Osterior 
portions. 


XIII. — ^Desciiiption of Remains oFR.LErTOKumus in the Scoiitegagna 
C oLLLcrioN at Vicenza. 

May in, 1861 . 

In this collection there is a lower jaw, right side, of a fossil Rhino- 
ceros found in an osseous breccia, which corresponds exactly with tin* 
ordinary breccia of ossiferous caves. The jaw is Iractured and covered 
with a matrix, crammed with fragments of bone. The six last molars 
are seen; in the first of these the crown is wanting, but the two fangs 
remain ; the last is dis])laced. 'I he first true molar exhibits De Christol’s 
transverse bourrelet, and from all the characters it appears to me that 
the spc'cimen belongs to the B. megarhiuus of Montpellier. 

Dimensions 

Loagtli from anterior pari of ])onultimatf* ])rt'm()l{ir, to 2 )ostorior portion of po- 
nultimate true molar, 7'2 in. llilto of penultimuto truo molar, 2 (?) in. Ditto 
antepenultimate ditto, 1*76 in. 

^ In the same collection there is shown the corresponding ramus 
perhaps of the same animal, with four teeth in situ, the last of which is 
very little worn. There is also a mass of matrix, containing Cyclos- 
toma elegans, and several other molars of the same sj)ecies of Rliinoceros, 
but so involved in the matrix that their crowns are not well seen. 

The crown of the last true molar is worn to the middle, and has an 
artificial outline of wax round the posterior portion, so that all the 
characters cannot be seen. From what is exhibited, the specimen 
appears identical with B. megarliinus. 

There is also a radius of Rhinoceros {leptorhinus ?). The lower part 
is entire, but the head is wanting, and the bone is broken in several 
places, so that the distinctive characters are not recognizable. It is 
described as a tibia of Hippopotamus. 
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Xrv*. — N ote on Molars of Rhinoceros Leptorhinus (R. Merckii, 
Jager), in the Museum at Stuttgart. 

June 18, 1861. 

Got casts of the three molars upon which Jager founded his B. Merckii 
of Kirchberg. Dr. Fraas told me that the real history of the discovery 
of these specimens is involved in obscurity. They were shown to Jiiger 

by the Prince of , residing near Kirchberg, and no additional 

Bj^ecimens have turned up from that quarter. The two upper teeth arc 
the penultimate and last, evidently of the Grays Tliurrock species, B, 
leptorhinus {B, megarhinus). The original penultimate is in very fine 
preservation. [Figures of two of these casts, executed by Mr. Dinkel, 
will be found in Plate XXXII. figs. 1 and 2 . — Ed.] 

XV. — Memo, of RniNocEiios LEPTonniNus from the Forest-bed. 

August 25, 1863. 

In Mr. Gunn’s collection there is a very fine specimen of the last pre- 
molar, upper, right, of B. leptorhinus {R. megarliirius)^ v^hich. shows the 
characters perfectly and is a ccrtiiin proof of B. megarhinus fi’om the 
Forest-bed. [The characters are described in detail and are shown to 
dilFer from those of R, Etruscus. In a h*tter to M. Lartet, dated June 
25, 1863, Dr. F. also remarks: — ‘The Rhinoceros leptorhinus of Grays 
Thurrock occurs elsewhere in England in a peat-bed, wliich is helow 
the loess j along with Elephas primigenius' — Eo.] 

XVI. — Note on Remains of Rhinoceros Leptorhinus (R. meoar- 
iiiNUs), IN Dr. Spurrell’s Collection at Belvedere. 

Ftept, 30, 1863. 

There are four detached upper molars belonging to this species. One 
is a last true molar (t.ni. 31, right side, in the finest ])reservation, and 
only slightly advanced in wear. In its transverse (liamcter fi-om the 
outer angle to the inner side barrels, it agrees very closely with the 
Montpellier cast brought for comparison, but the Mudth is considerably 
less ; it shows no indication of any rudimentary basal valley behind. 
Another specimen of the same species is a penultimate upj)er left molar, 
which agrees in the most surprising manner in form, size, stage of weiir, « 
and hook of the posterior barrel with the R. Merckii cast from Stuttgart, 
which was brought for comparison with it. Dr. Spurrell and Messrs. 
Woodward and Prestwich were struck witli the identity. With regard 
to mineral character the four teeth of R. niegarhinns present a tint 
which seems to me to differ a little from that shown by the R. ticho- 
rhinus (see page 401), while the latter have besides a rough and rolled 
general character which is not so obvious in the former. On the other 
hand, Prestwich considers that there are three teeth of the B. tichorhimis^ 
which, in mineral character, closely resemble the R. megarhinuSy whilst 
the slight difference in tint may arise from difference in the facility 
with which the different species stain I the matrix being in both cases 
alike — sand with green grains of flint pebbles. lie admits, however, 
that it is a case for inquiry. 
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XVn. — N ote on Remains of Rhinoceros Leptorhinus in the Museum 
OF Le Puy, Auvergne. 

Sept, 16 , 1863 . 

Examined a fine specimen of left side of lower jaw of R, megarhinus 
from Solilhac (said by M. Robert to have been found along with the 
bones of the skeleton which I have attributed to R, Etruscus !). It has 
the six molars en suite, the last but little worn. The outer side of the 
angle has the deep rugosities exhibited by Gervais’ figure. Length of 
four last molars, 6*5 in. 

In the same Museum there is also a magnificent palate series of R, 
megarhinus {Merchii pattern), according to M. Robert, found in ‘ des 
fentes k ossements (5ruptives du collet Polignac.’ It contiiins the six last 
molars on both sides, all a little worn. Length of six molars, II inches. 

The teeth are very finely preserved, and ex#.’tly like the large Grays 
Thurrock specimen in the British Museum ; they are very fresh and 
modern looking. 


rV. NOTES ON RHINOCEROS ANTIQUITATIS (Blumu.) R. 
TICIIORIIINUS (Fisoii. and Cuv.). 

I. — Rhinoceros Antiquitatis from Wookey Hole, Taunton, and 

Uphill Cavirn. 

Taunton Museum ^ April 13 , 1868, and Bristot, May 18.58. 

Examined upper and lower molars of R. tlchorhiniis from Wookry 
Hole, a lately discovered cave in the Mendip Hills. From the sam(‘ 
cave there are molars of E. primujenius, a magnificent canine of the 
Cave Lion, remains of Ilyiena, Ac. 

In the same Museum there is a skull of a R. ttrhorJiimis, three-fourths 
grown, found in digging the foundation of the jail. It contains on either 
bide the five posterior teeth, the penultimate and last in germ, and th(' 
last not fully emerged from the alveolus. There arc also numerous 
detached teeth of the same species. 

In the Bristol ^usemn are two lower molars of R. tichorliinvs from 
Uphill Cavern, very pronounced by their rugosity.* 

II. — Comparison of Mr. Boyd Dawkins’s Specimens oi Rhinoceros 

Molars irom Wookly Hole. 

March 2.5, 1802 * 

They consist of two milk molars, ])robably from the dimensions 
penidtimates (m.m. 3) of tlie upi)er jaw, the one (10 D) of the left 
side, the other (10 A) of the right; 10 A is considerably moie 
advanced in wear than the other. There are three insulated valleys ; 
first, there is a fissure formed by the great transverse valley, the open- 
ing of which is blocked up by a much higher stej) than in the sjime 
teeth of R. hemitoechus, in this respect agreeing with R. tichorhinas. 
There is no basal bourrelet at the inside, but in this case a small and 

* Dr. Falconer also identified spcci- Wookey Hole ’ — [Ed.] 

of R, hnmtoechus from Wookey | lu the sanio ye.ir Dr. Falconer iden- 
Hole. In a letter to Col. Wood, dated tified remains of R. tichorhinub in col- 
July 8, 1862, ho wrote: ‘Mr. Dawkins lections from Kent’s Hole at Torquay. — 
lately got veritable R, hemitcechus from [Ed.] 
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rather pointed tubercle is appended to the posterior barrel. The second 
valley is formed by the confluence of the combing processes ; it is very 
round and insulated, with vertical walls differing from all Colonel 
Wood’s Gower specimens. The posterior valley is also insulated all 
round, with rather vertical walls. The vertical furrows upon tlie outer 
surface are well pronounced ; the enamel surface, especially at the ends, 
is decidedly rugous ; there are three fangs. I have compared it with 
the drawings of Colonel Wood’s specimens of 7?. hemitcBchus, and with 
the small ‘ Long Hole ’ milk molar, from all of which it is decidedly 
different. The smoothness and thinness of the enamel in the latter is 
strongly pronoimced. In the form of the fissure, in the roundness of 
the small valley, and in the enamel surface, it closely agrees with the 
still more worn milk molar of if. tichorhums from ‘ Long Hole,’ Gower, 
and 1 infer it to be of li^ichorhtnvs. 

10 11. resembles 10 A. very closely in all its characters, but is con- 
siderably less worn, and it shows large fangs. The large transverse 
valley forms an isolated fissure, with a high step blocking U]) its o])(m- 
ing as in if. ticJwrhinus, but there is no tubercle. The small middle 
valley is a round ring with vertical walls, but not quite insulated on its 
inner side, there being a narrow cleft between the combing processes. 
The posterior fi.ssure forms a deep and rather vertical pit, the edge of 
which is intact behind. In the characters of enamel surface, and outer 
vertical furrows, it agrees entirely with 1 0 A. The posterior fissure in 
the ‘ Long Hole ’ (Gower) specimen is much more gaping and triangular 
in its marginal outline, and very much more de])rcssed at its hind 
border. I believe Mr. Dawkins’ specimens to be of if. tichorJnnus and 
not of any form of if. leptorhinus. The if, mefjaj'liwvs has far more 
combing plates. 

III. — Memoraniujm of Frao^u nt of Lower Jaw of Ehinoceros 
TiciioKHiNUs, wnii Milk Dlniition, from Wookey Hole. 

Deccmlnr 7, 18C2. 

Mr. Dawkins’ specimen is a fragment of the anteiior portion of the 
left side of the lower jaw, containing the first three milk molars in situ, 
with about one inch of the dia.stemal and symjdiysial portions; the last 
milk molar (m.m. 4) is wanting. With this exception, the Wookey 
specimen resembles in the very clo.sest manner the Lawford sj)ccimen 
figured by Owen in the ‘ Brit. Foss. Mam.’, pp. 338 and 303, Cuts 128 
and 137. The m.m. 1 is all but intact at the apex of the cusp. The 
m.m. 2 has the middle cusp and posterior ci'cscent slightly abraded, 
but the anterior edge is intact; m.m. 3 has both crescents slightly 
abraded. 

M.m. 1 in form is exactly like p. 1 of Cut 137, and m.m. 2 like 
p. 2, both of natural size and seen from inner side, the latter showing 
the double cusps of the middle more pronounced. 

The diastemal portion, which is shown entire for about *6 of an inch, 
is very rounded. The enamel is rugous and there is no cement. The 
jaw is low and the inferior edge is rounded forwards, and very broad 
and flat. There is not the least appearance of incisors or their ])its. 
There is one large mentary foramen, at about | of an inch in front of 
the anterior (m.m. 1) tooth, at about the middle of the height of the jaw. 
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The following are the principal dimensions: — 

Length of fragment, 4*6 in. Joint length of three milk molars, 3*1 in. Length 
of m.m. 1, 0*7 in. Ditto of m.m. 2, 1*0 in. Ditto of m.m. 3, 1*3 in. Height of 
jaw under m.m. 1, inside, 1*6 in. Ditto at hinder end of m.m. 3, 2*0 in. Greatest 
thickness of ramus below, at section, 1*5 in. 

The jaw at hind section is gnawed, but not deeply scored, as if by 
ITyoena, 

This specimen confirms my former doubts, ^ that the Lawford speci- 
men has the milk dentition, and not the permanent, as described in 
the ‘ Brit. Foss. Mammalia.’ 

IV — Memorandum of Skulls of Htiinoceros Antiquitatis in the 
Stuttgart Museum. 

June 18, 1861. 

Saw two skulls of RJiwocei'os fichorlumis^ found in the Leliin^ near 
Stuttgjirt; one of them very large Imt somewhat crushed. The molars, 
lower jaws, and other bones of this species, are very numerous. Looked 
over the whole of them, but siiw nothing in the slightest degree resem- 
bling either Nhiiioceros hemit<echuSj llhinoc. leptorhiiiuSy or Rhinoc. 
Etruscus, (See antea, p. il98.) 

V. — Molars of Riiinoceuos Antiquitatis in the Collection of Dr. F. 

Sl’URllLLL, BeLVEDEIUu 

September 10, 1803. 

Of Rhinoceros fichorhinus there are fourteen characteristic and well- 
marked dctaelicd upper molars, including a ])air of last (in. 3) of oppo- 
site sides. They are ah higlily eliaracteristic S])eeiuien8 of the species, 
i.e. the enamel is thick and rough, and the valleys are three and ver- 
tical. Tliey are in a rudei* stat( and ap])ear to have been rolled or 
tumbled about much more, than the Jeptorhine molars in the same col- 
lection. Woodwaitl, Pri‘stwich, and myself arc agreed upon this. 
(See antea^ p. 398.) 

VI. — Memo. OF Rhinoceros Antiquitatis in Mr. Grantham’s Collection. 

Septe9uhery 1803. 

Posterior part of til e cranium of Rhinoc. tichorhinm, including nearly 
the whole of the occiput with the left condyle quite entire. The occi- 
pital crest is jierfect, and on the left side the jiarietal and temporal re- 
gions, with the auditory foramen and the styloid process, arc nearly 
perfect. Tlic skull, in situ, was jirobahly entire. There arc also 
several fragments of the upper jaw containing teeth. One left maxil- 
lary contains four molars of an adult animal in situ. Tlic teetli show 
distinctly the character of Rhinoc. tichorhiniis. There are no lower jaw 
specimens, but several detached lower molars. The only remains of 
Rhinoc. lepiorhimis in this collection is one molar, very far advanced 
in wear and very like Dr. Spurrcll’s (p. 398). 

* Expressed in Note-books after Oxford MuseuTn in 1858. Sec also 

miniition of llio Liwford and Wirks- antea^ p. 348. — [En.] 
worth Jaws of i?. iichorhinits in tho | 

VOL. II. D T> 
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VII — ^Memo. of Jaw asd Moiars of Ehinocekos A»TiQmTATi9 in the 
Museum of Le Put. 

September ^ 1863. 

Examined a lower jaw, left side, broken in front and behind, of 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus^ and two detached upper and three lower molars 
of same species, labelled llhinoc, Mesotropus^ by Aymard, in his 
handwriting. The jaw is yoiuigish and contains the last five molars in 
situ, the last not quite emerged. There is also a block of plaster of 
Paris containing four molars, not consecutive, of upper jaw, right side 
(/.c. two true molars and two prcmolars), named R, Mesotropus in 
Aymard’s handwriting. According to Aymard, both R. megnrhinus and 
It, tichorlunus belong to liis R. Mesotropus. The specimens are from 
^ Atterisscmcnts de Paradis pres Espaly.’ 

VIII. — ^Note on SrECiMENS OF II. Antiqititatis in Maidstone Museum. 

S(piemhcr 28, 18G3. 

In this collection I found five upper molars of Rhinoc. tichorJiinus, 
from Stroud ; six upper molars, including two fine last upper, from the 
brick-earth at Thornhill, at back of Maidstone Jail, one of which is 
very remarkable and ought to be figured ; the h)wer end of a right 
humerus from Burhani; and the fragment of a tooth, fiir advanced in 
wear, from the railway cutting near ISt. Peter’s Church. 


NOTES ON DENTITION OF LIVING SPECIES OF 
lUllNOCEUOS. 

1. — Note on IIhinoceeos Kiutloa. 

Saffron Wahlen ^ Ociohr 8, 18G1. 

The Saffron Walden Museum contains a beautifully ])erfect skeleton of 
an adult Khinoe(3ros, got at the same time as the ElejJiant from Algoa 
Bay (see anim, }), 2fih), but the ticket indicating South Africa. It 
bears the name of Rhinoceros ramus or R. situus of Burchell. 

In the np])er jaw there are seven molars all protruded, but the last 
true molar barely touched by wear. There arc four premolara and 
three true molars. The i)r(‘niolars are surround(‘d by a distinct basal 
cingulum ; ])Ut in the progress of wear only two ])it8 have been left, and 
the form of the crown is exactly that of tlie two-horned Phinoccros of 
Sumatra, and tobdly dilferent from the Tichorhinus pattern. Unfortu- 
nately the two intermaxillary bones have been lost or omitted in 
mounting the skeleton, but it is apparent that there was a short dia- 
stemal edge in front of the fir^t premolar. 

As regards the lower jaw the dentition is quite complete. There 
are four premolars and three true molars, all of them affected by wear, 
except the last. The first j)remolar has a flattened crown, with a single 
fang, and is of mod(*rale size, immediately in front of which is the 
nearly filled up alveolus of an outer incisor which had been shed, and 
of which the fang-pit is in progress of filling up. Inside of it there is, 
on either side, and immediately contiguous to it, the pit, nearly eradi- 
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catcd, of a rudimentary incisor. There were, therefore, four incisors 
below, deciduous in the adult animal, and which were in immediate 
contiguity with the molar series without the interruption of a diasteme. 
On the whole, the dentition of this skeleton reminds me very much of 
that of the adult Rhinoceros hicomis of Airica. 

There is one peculiarity in the skull deserving notice, viz. that while 
the suborbital foramen on the left side is single, on the right side there 
are distinctly three foramina disposed in a triangle. The skin of the same 
skeleton has been mounted, forming a very fine specimen. It presents 
two horns, of which the nasal is 27 inches long, and 18-^ inches in 
girth at the base. The posterior horn is contiguous at the base with the 
anterior. It is of largo size, measuring about 13 inches in height and 
17^ inclics in girth at the ])a‘<e. On referring to the excellent figures 
in Anderson’s * Lake Ngami ’ (p. 380), it would seem that the Saffron 
Walden skeleton is a It. Keitloa^ both horns being of considerable 
length ; in Anderson’s figure they are subequal, 

II. — Note on Ehinocekos camus. 

In the same Museum there is also a skeleton of a little Rhinoceros 
ramus. Both jaws show seven molars on each side, the seventh in the 
upper jaw being barely out. The fiont of the lower jaw shows the 
pits of four incisors wliich had fallen out, the pits being nearly filled 
up ; the two outer are large, the two inner small. The alveolus of the 
outer incisor is overarched by the first premolar, there being only two 
lines of interval. 

III. — Note on dentition of Biiinockuos bicornis. 

Lrfdb, July 17, 1858. 

In the Natural History ^Museum there is a very fine skull of Rhino^ 
ce7os btcoriiis in the best ])Ossible age for the comparison of the denti- 
tion, but it has no lower jaw. All the ])ermanent teeth are in place ; 
the preniolars are well vorn, and the last molar is just voru sufficiently 
to show the pattern i)erfectly. The 3rd right premolar has throe 
distinct fbssettes, and the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th have a distinct basal 
bouiTclet on the inner side v(*ry salient and marked, and continuous with 
the anterior and the postei ior bouiTelet. There is no inner bourrelet 
to the three last molars. 44ie last molar has an interior bourrelet, but 
only one or two warty tubercles posteriorly. The posterior barrel is 
bifurcate. There is a very minute rudimentary incisor in the incisive 
bone on the right side. 


D I> 2 
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VI. NOTE ON THE EXISTING HIPPOPOTAMUS LI- 
BERIENSIS (MOETON), WITH A SYNOPSIS 
OF THE HIPPOPOTAMID^, FOSSIL AND 
RECENT.' 

Dr. Morton’s discovery is one oTthe most interest inp: and remarkable 
made in Zoology during the present century. Cuvier, in liis ‘ Discours 
Preliininaire,’ has entered into an ela]K)rate argument against the 
probability of any remarkable existing large s])Ccios of land animal 
remaining to be discovered, .after the searcli which has been made 
through the continents and great islands of* tlie globe. Dr. Morton’s 
discovery proves that the inference was premature. 

Hippopotamus Liberiousis is perfectly distinct from //. amphibins. 
It differs more from the latter than If, oinpbtbhs does from IL major 
and IL palanndicus, the only two fossil sj>ecics of the sfune subgenus 
of which the crania arc known. The distinctive* characters are very 
strongly marked, and are chiefly the following, viz. the length of the 
cranium proper as compared with that of the liiee ; the advanced po- 
sition of the orbits, which arc nearly in the middle of the head; the 
convexity of the forehead, both from back to front and across the orbits; 
the less hooking forwards of the leafy ex])nnsioi\ and the greater eleva- 
tion of the coronoid ]3rocGss of the lower jaw, as well as the absence ol 
any diasteme. The dental characters are also diffen^nt. The trefoil 
disc of wear in the true molars is exactly as in Jfipp )p()Unnns ainphihius, 
but the canine teeth of the u]>pcr Jaw alone, without reference to the 
dimensions and other peculiarities, would establish the tlistinclness of 
the species. In IL amphihius and 77. major, the internal verticiil 
channel is shallow,* while in If, Liberteasis it is so deeply grooved as 
to yield a strongly marked reniform outline in the section. Tliis cha- 
racter is of esp('cial interest, as it is conshiTjt and nearly to the sjime 
amount as in an Indian fossil species of the subgenus Ilexaprotodon, 
viz. 77. Sivalensis. The lower tusks resemble closely those of 77. am- 
phihius in form and direction. There are four incisors in the upper 
jaw which are slightly curved and nearly vertical. In the lower jaw 
there are only two incisors, which arc much stronger than those in the 
upper jaw and project almost horizontally forwards. It would appear 
to be the intermediate incisor which is alone developed on either side. 

* In 1847 Dr. Morton transmitted his hoen made to the original note from the 
specimens to London, to be examined autlior’s Noto-books. The Synopsis of 
by Dr. Falconer, who contributed the TfippopotamidcR and the Memorandum 
greater part of tliis note to Dr. Mor- of the Hippopotamus skull at Diililin 
ton*8 essay which was jmbliblied at have* also been extracted from the Note- 
Philadelplua in 1849. Additions have books. — 
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Measwemmta of Hip, (Tetraprotodon) Idberiensid^-^'From. occipital crest to 
anterior margin of incisive bone, 12*8 in. From ditto to tips of nasals, 11*8 in. 
Width between posterior borders of orbits, 6' in. Width between anterior ditto 
at foramen, 3*6 in. Greatest width zygomatic arches (J 3*9), 7*8 in. Width of 
occiput, 3*1 in. Width of head at contraction (orbit, foramen), 2*6 in. Width of 
ditto at bulges of canine alveoli, 5*25 in. Width of incisivos, 3* in. Height of 
head to maigin of alveolus at suborbital foramen, 3.6 in. Length from occipital 
crest to suborbital foramen, 7*76 in. Length from ditto to posterior border orbit 
(posterior orbital foramen), 4*75 in. From ditto to anterior border of ditto, 6*25 
in. Antero-posterior diameter orbit, 1*9 in. Vertical ditto, 2*1 in. Interval 
between interior surface of zygomatic arches at point of greatest expansion, 7*6 in. 
Length of alveolus at margin of molars, 6* in. Interval between anterior false 
molar and canine, 0*26 in. From ditto to inner margin alveolus, middle molar, 
2*1 in. Width of palate between the tusks, 2*76 in. Width between the outer 
incisors, 1*76 in. Width between outer false molars, 2* in. Width between third 
false molars, 1*4 in. Length of three posterior true molars, 3*1 in. Width of 
fonhc'ad between middle of orbits, 3*75 in. Inter^'al between middle incisors, 1* 
in. Length of alveolar margin of two incisors (of one side), *9 in. From anterior 
margin of orbit to tip of the muzzle, at middle incisor, 7* in. From ditto to crest of 
occiput, 6*5 in. Length of nasal bones, 6*1 in. Depth of nasal opening, 1*75 in. 
Transverse diameter of nasal opening, 1*75 in. lnttr\al lietwoon tips of posterior 
orbitary processes, 1*1 in. Transverse diameter of tusk, 1*1 in. Vertical dia- 
meter of ditto, *8 in. Depth of renifonn channel, 0 4 in. Diameter of outer 
incisor, *4 in. Fn»m anterior margin of orbit to orbitary foramen, 1*75 in. 

Lower Jaw . — Extreune width of aheoli of tusks, 4*6 in. Interval between 
caniiu's, 2*8 in. Interval between canine ami incisor, *5 in. Interval between 
incisors, *8 in. Diameter of left lower incisor, *55 in. JJot wcon tusk and first false 
molar, *4 in. Length from posterior margin of condyle to tip of muzzle, 10* in. 
Length from iiosterior margin ramus to ditto, 10*25 in. Length of symphysis, 2*8 
in Width of jaw at contraction b( low I lord false molar, 3*76 in. W idth hohind, 
in front of nicho, 6*3 in. Oretitest expansion of leafy dilatation below, estimated, 
9 0 in. Extreme lunglil from low( r margin of (‘xpaiision to tip of eorunoid, 5 9 in, 
Fvoin anterior rnaigin coroiioid to jiosfcrior ditto of condole, 2*5 in. Height of 
leafy expansion to niche in front of condyle, 4*6 in. Height of jaw to margin of 
alveolus between second and third false molar, 2*15 in. Hdght of jaw at last 
molar, 1 9 in. Width of condyle across. 1*25 in. Interval between first false 
molars, 2*6 in. Intcival between third false molars, 2*0 in. Length of three pis- 
tcrior molars, 3*t in. Length of alveolar border, four false ditto, 3*15 in. Length 
of leafy expansion, 3*5 in. 


Hippopotiimus comprises two Subgeiiora, ITcxaprotodon, with six in- 
cisors above and below, and Tetraprotodon, with reduced incisors, viz. 
four above and below. Hip. IJheriensis, although it lias but two in- 
cisors in the lower jaw, belongs to tlio latter subgenus ; the excessive 
reduction is probably only an individual case of variety, but if proved 
to be constant the jiosition of tlie species would not be altered. Tlio 
succession of the species in the subjoined synoptical table indicates the 
order of their affinities. No, 1, U. major, is the most divergent form, 
with short cranium, posterior orbits, great elevation of the sagittal and 
occipital crests, and excessive elevation of tlio upper margin of the 
orbits above the plane of the brow. Next follows II. palalndicus, a 
true fossil Hipjxipotamus from India. Then comes II, amphibius, No. 3 
in the series, of which the F rench naturalists make two species, II. Ca- 
pensis and //. Seuetjalensls. Duvernoy (Comptes Rendus, Oct. 1840) 
maintains their distinctness, but 1 regard them as merely varieties. II. 
Pentlandi (No. 4) is the fossil species which prevails in Sicily, Malta, 
and Candia. H. annectens (No. 5) is a fossil species from the Nile 
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above the Cataracts, which was brought to Europe by Dr. Riippell in 
1827, and which I have examined in the Frankfort collections (the 
Senckenberg Museum). I have named it provisionally //. annectenSf 
from its forming a link in size between H. (mtphibius and H, Liheriensis, 
The cranium is not known, and furtlier investigations may show that it 
is identical with 11. Pentlandi, Cuvier’s IL viedius has proved to be a 
species of Dugong (Ilalitherium). Next follows Cuvier’s IL minor 
(No. fi), which is a doul)tful Teiraprototlon. T range //. Liberiensis 
(No. 7) last, irom its close resemblance to the Indian Uexaprotodons^ in 
the form of the upper canines.* 

Of Hexaprotodoii there are three well-marked Indian species. H. 
Iravaticus (No. 8) is a size larger than IT. Liberiensis. II. Sivalensis 
(No. 9) is less than //. amphibins ; and IL Namadicus (No. 10), with 
other strongly marked characters, is larger than 11. amphibius or IL 
Sivahnsis. There are portions of every part of the skeleton showing 
the closest resemblance to II. amphibins throughout, though it is more 
slender in its j)roportions. 

Merpeopotamus is a most interesting and well-marked genus, con- 
necting Ilippopotamus with AvtJwacothcriim. The molar teeth, as in 
the latter, arc constructed on the ruminant plan; while the cranium, 
incisors and canines, togeth(*r with the leafy expansion of the angle of 
the lower jaw, connect it with the tbnner. It was nearly of the size of 
H. Liberiensis. 


SYNOPSIS OF IIIPPOPOTAMlDiE. 


Gen. I. — lIirroroTAMUs. 


Subgeniis I. — Tetraprotodim. 

1. Tet. Major (Cuv.), European fossil, figured in ‘ Fauna Antiq. 

Sival,’ Plate LXll. 

2. Tet. palteindicus (Falc. and Cant.), Indian fossil, from the Valley 

of the N(*rbudda, figured in ‘Fauna Antiq. Sival.,’ Plates 
LVIL, LVIII., LXll. 


* Hote on a reittarlcahlc JJippopoia- 
1 HVS Skull in Mr. BalVs CoUeciion at 
Dublin . — Tho sprciinen is tlu* large end 
of the skull of an adult, but not old, 
animal. Tho rear baek molar in both 
jaws is developed, and worn down on 
tho loft side into a trefoil; it is intact 
on the right. There aro six molars on 
tho left bide of the lower jaw ; tluTo are 
five on the right, tho anterior being 
missing. There are seven molars on 
tho right side, upper jaw, tho anterior 
being isolated, and j)lac(*d about one- 
third forward on tho diasteme. There 
aro bix only on the left, tho anterior one 
being wanting. The lower jaw is very 
remarkable, the anterior part being un- 
symmetrical, with tliree incisors on the 


right side! and only two as usual on tho 
lelt. The supplementary incisor about 
1 inch projecting, and bidween a swan- 
quill and tip of little finger in tbicku<'ss. 
It is projected in the same plane as the 
middle ones, being about one-third of 
the distance from the canine, and two- 
thirds from the next incisor. The 
canine of tho same side diverges very 
much outwards, while on the left side 
it is erect. Further, there is a supple- 
mentary slip of a separate tooth placed 
likt* a sjdint on the inside and angle of 
the right canine in tho same sheath, and 
projecting about an inch. The upper 
and lower right canines had not been in 
contact to wear ,* there is an interval of 
two or three inches. 
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8. Tef; ampliihius. Africa, living, figured in ‘ Fauna Antiq. Sival.,’ 
Plate LXII. 

Var. Tot. Capon sis. 

Var. 6, Tet. Benogaleiisia. 

4. Tet. Pentlandi. 

5. Tet. annoctons, Nubian fossil. 

C. Tet. minor (Cuv.), fossil. 

7. Tet. Liberiensis, living. 


Subgonus TI. — llcxaprotodon} 

8, ITexap. Iravaticus (Falc. and Cant.), Indian fossil from Ava, 

figured in ^ Fauna Anti<p Sival.,’ Plato LVII. 

9. Ilexap. Sivalonsis (Falc. and Cant.), Indian fossil from Sowalik 

hills, figured in ‘ hknina Antiq. Sival.,’ Plates LIX., LX., LXl., 
LXII., LXJTT., LXIV., LXV., LXVl.^ 

10. Ilexap. Nainadicus (Falc. and (’ant.), Indian fosril from the 
Valley of the Nerbudda, figured in ‘ Fauna Antiq. Sival.,’ 
Plates LVIL, LVllI. 


Gen. IT. — MEavcoroxAMUs. 

1. Mery copot am ns dissirnilis (Falc. and Cant.), Indian fossil from 

Sewalik liills, figured in ‘Fauna Antiq. Shal.,’ Plates LXII., 
LXVIL, LXVIII.3 

2. Mery CO]), nanus (Falc.).'* 


' The reader is refers kI to a paper 
by Dr. J. JVIeLelland, ‘On the nus 
Jlixaprofodon of I'aleoiier and 
— .Tourii. As. Sue. Die. 1838, \ol. Aii. p. 
1038 .— [Ed.] 

2 See also vol. i. Plates xi. and xii. — 

® Sec also vol. i. Jdato xiii. — [Fn.] 

* In I’lalo Lxvii. of the ‘Fauna Ant. 
Siv.’ two varieties of iVIeryopotanius 
are figured : ‘ M. Tiiajor ’ and ‘ M. minor,’ 
and ill one maiius(Tipt note written 
in 1816, by Dr. Falconer, tho genus 
is di\id(d into tvo s]wcieh, viz. M. 
c/i,ssimi/is and N. 7iaHUs, This sus- 
picion as to two species seems to have 


I be(‘n confirmed by a spc'eimon from 
I Atloelv sent to tbe author in ISA? by 
' Dr. Oldham. This was tlio last upper 
molar, and was compart'd ^^itb the cor- 
responding tool! I M(rye<>potamui< ihs- 
stmths 111 tbe British Museum (No. 
107d a) with the following result: — 

Mer. Mer. of 
difl. Attock 

Length of last molar , IT 0-7<5 

Width of ditto in front P2 0*8 

Tho author adds: ‘The difference in 
area is so great that the Meryeopotamus 
of Attoek must have been a distinct 
bpeeii'S.’ — [Fn.J 
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vn. DESCKIPTION OF TWO SPECIES OP THE 
FOSSIL MAMMALIAN GENUS PLAGIAULAX 
FEOM PUEBECKJ 

Until very lately, the only fossil manimifer known to science 
from the Upper Oolite beds (Purbeck series) was the Spala- 
cotherium tricuspidcm of Professor Owen, a small insectivorous 
form referred % him, with some reserve, to the placental 
series.^ It was discovered by Mr. W. E. Brodie in one of 
the so-called ‘ Dirt-beds’ of Durdlestone Bay, Purbeck. That 
im^ritorious collector continued his researches during the 
years 1855 5G, and had the good fortune to discover some 
other mammalian remains, which were transmitted to London 
about the end of last Decemb^^r for descri 2 )tion by Professor 
Owen. They wore all found in wbat is called the ‘Dirt- bed’ 
No. 9G, of Austen’s ‘ Guide.’ Jk'fore these remains had 
reached London, Mr. Samud II. BeckJes, so favourably 
known from his researches in Sussex and the Isle of Wight, 
after free communication witli Sir Charles Lyell about the 
im230rtance of a close and sustained search for mammalian 
remains at Purbeck, 2 )roceeded to Swanage for the cx 2 )ress 
imrpose of carrying it out. Before a fortnight had elapsed, 
Mr. Beckles, by a series of well-directed excavations, had 
discovered several mammalian jaws besides numerous rep- 
tilian remains, in the ‘ Dirt-bed ’ No. 98. When the first 
line of section ceased to be jjroductive, or could no longer be 
worked, he opened new ground, under difficulties which 
would have damped the ardour of a less earnest inquirer. 
The labours of Mr. Beckles have been crowned with the 
success which they deserved. He has discovered a large 
number of mammal remains, many of which are now, and in 
very fine preservation. The united acquisitions of Messrs. 
Brodie and Beckles have already attained the important 
figure of about thirty mammalian jaws, more or less com- 
plete, the majority of them lower, but two, at least, upper 

* This paper was communicated to have been reproduced on stone (Plates 
tlio Geological Society of Tiondon on xxxiii. and xxxiv.) from the original 
March 11, 18r)7, and is re})rinted from woodcuts. — [h]i).] 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal ' of the KSociety » Quarti>rly Journal of the Geological 
for August, 1857. The illustrations Society, vol. x. pp. 431 and 432, 1854. 
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jaws, with one weU-pronoiinoed cranium. The most important 
portion of these are the discovery of Mr, Becldes, 

The explorations have been conducted under a conjunction 
of unusually favourable circumstances. Sir Charles Lyell 
gave his sage and long-experienced advice with the deep 
interest in the case which befits the author of the ‘ Principles 
of Geology ; ^ Professor Owen aided the good cause by keeping 
Mr, Beckles advised of the importance of the additions which 
he was making to Palaeontology ; and, having had the leisure, 
from confinement to my rooms by indisposition, to examine 
the objects as they were successively discovered and forwarded 
to me, I was enabled to communicate to Mr. Beckles, con- 
stantly, an approximative opinion as to the nature of each 
fresh acquisition, and thus encourage him to persevere. 
From his correspondence, apart from the results, I can bear 
testimony to the rare zeal, minute care, and admirable vigour 
with which Mr. Beckles has followed up the inquiry. So 
productive have his labours been latterly, that hardly a week 
passes without its regular instalment of a couple of dis- 
patches of mammalian jaws from Purbeck. 

It is intended that, when the collection is completed, the 
Purbeck Fossils shall be made over to Professor Owen for 
description and publication ; and, from what is already 
manifest, it may safely be stated, that they wiU furnish 
materials for one of the most interesting and important of 
the many chapters which our distinguished countryman has 
contributed to the record of Mammalian Paluiontology. 
Without forestalling Professor Owen’s detailed results, I 
may be permitted to state that 1 have satisfied myself of 
there being among the Purbeck fossils at least seven or eight 
genera of Mammalia, some of them unquestionably Marsu- 
pialia, both predaceous and herbivorous ; and others of them 
conveying to my mind the imi)ression, so far as the evidence 
goes, that they belong to the Placental Tnsectivora, having 
affinities more or less remote to existing types. ^ 

* Eight genera, comprising at least ing fo Dr. F.ilconer’s notes, had an 
twelve new hpeeies, received provisional olongaled blender rdmus, containing 7 
names from Dr. Falconer, before the uniform b«ick molars in &itu, and the 
specimens were forwartled to Professor emjity alveoli of 4 or 5 false molars in 
Owen. One was believed to be a minute front, together with a prominent laniari- 
placontal insectivore, elobely alia d to the form tootli. The dental formula agrec'd 
inseetivonjus genus Kvicidub peculiar to numerically witli that of the Am phi- 
Madagascar. Another lower jaw nidi- thoriiim^ but ditferod from it in the 
catod an insectivorous mammal of fair double-rowed and complex arrangement 
size, leaning to tho placental, and with of the crown cubps. Two other bpoeies 
afl&nitios to tho European Taljndce. (afterwards designated IViamodon by 
One was allied to tho type of tho mar- Professor Owen) Dr. Falconer inferred 
m^x^Amphi I her lUin oi tiioooWUa h]fi\oQ to be carnivorous marsupials. The 
of Stonobfield, though genorically dib- smaller one was believed to have been 
tinct. In this species the jaw, accord- nearly as largo as the common htdgo-hog. 
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of one of tbo most re- 


. , , ** Charles Lyell's forth- 

Silppieiaieiit to the 6th edition of the "Manual of 
Itemetitary Geology/ I have thought it desirable to place 
the anatomical evidence for the results more in detail 
could be admitted in a brief abridgement in that work* 

The genus " Plagimlm^ ' which is inferred to have been 
herbivorous and marsupial, comprises two well-marked spe- 
cies, PI. Bethlmi and PI. minor. It has been determined 
upon two distinct specimens, which were among the earliest 
of Mr. Beckles’ acquisitions, each a right ramus of the lower 
jaw. Latterly, two additional specimens ® have been received 
of the larger form, PI. BecMesii^ supplementing important 
points of evidence which were wanting in the first instance. 
The illustrations and descriptions now submitted are derived 
chiefly from the two original specimens. Of these, the one 
of Plagiaulax Beckhsii (Plate XXXIII. figs. 1 & 4, a, h, and 
t, d), in two pieces on reversed slabs, consists of the lower 
jaw, right side, perfect from the tip of the incisor to the 
proximal surface of the condyle, including the ascending 
ramus and coronoid, with the exception only of the raised 

The lower ^aw eoiitaincil eight inoUrs, togdhci with the form of the ascending 
a Uigo and pioniinciit c iiiiiu , and one ra-nius, an moio like small ferine uni- 
hroid and thiek incisor on cieh side inals than nioio lubecluoious marsu- 
‘ Ihc (onipKsstd e rowans ot the inhrior puls It is nioio prohahlo that they 
molarb in thib liKdtoihn halt each ot hd on t icy less minute than insects ’ 
tliein tliiee buh-equil bh ii }> ])oiiit( d Iwo othoi speen b had dental iliarac- 
eiis])s, n^'ing marly lertu dly into tlie t«is closely allied to those of the inar- 
bim< longiludinil jilam with basil end hupi il heihnoie Ht/psiprymmtb^ orkan- 
Johiiles, hut without addition il iiitmoi gaioo lat, ol Aubtrilia 
eouiphcation They ai( so irianged, in Lastly, thoio were numerous remains 
a eonlinuous and eonipael btrus as to of a n ptilian form, which Dr laleontr 
imsont a uuifoim sdiitid eelge, lik( inteiulid desciibing in a memoir to the 
tli( tuth ol a saw Similai tiieuspid Koy il Soeu t>, under the designation of 
teeth ot hirgei ehnuusioiis imlu ate d the SmircPckinodoH (tlu essential part of 
existence of another spec its ol Irmmo the term being deiivid from a/xA* 
e/d/ ot a more^ elongated form, and about reference to the spear-head form ol the 
oTie-third larger in size Di 1. lie oner teeth), wlien the specimens weio con- 
noted the following eMclcnce as to its signed lor description to Piofossor 
m iisu] 111 eh iiaeter ‘1 The jdurality Owen, who designated it Fehmodon 
of true molaib 2 The strong inflected Ji(cAlem (FoshiI Reptiles of Purbeck 
angular process 3 I'hc most signifi- Strata — Palaontograph. Soc. 1860, — 
eant proof is the hreuid salient o\titeel [Ed] 

rim of the ridge which is eh current on ‘ An abbreviation for * Plagiaula- 
tlio outci bide Irom the condyle along the codon,* from ir\dyioSf oblique, and al\a^, 
infenor maigm, exactly as in the car- groote, haiing reference to the diagonal 
nnorous marsupials 4 The marked grooiing of the premolars, 
development of the m>lo-hyoid groeno* ^ A fifth specimen, subsequently ac- 
*The two bjiecies of Iruonodim freim quired, ib dosenbod in the sequel (see 
the cutting character of their teeth, and PI. xxxiv. fig. 1). 
thoxr comimrativoly foimidable canines, 


gen^, in compliance 
ee, to accompany some 


imdarteken a description 
tJiew Forbeek 

wnUmtitmB 'wffl atmear in Si 
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posterior lower margin and inflected angle ; it shows three 
premoLirs (j9, m) in situ, with the empty sockets of the two 
back molars. Another specimen (PI. XXXIII. flg. 7) fortu- 
nately supplies these two back molars in situ. The lower 
jaw (also of the right side) of the other species, Plagiaulax 
minor (Plate XXXIY. fig. 2), is less perfect. It contains all 
the teeth in situ^ beautifully preserved, but it is mutilated 
vertically behind the alveolar border ; the ascending ramus, 
with all the proximal portion, being wanting. Besides the 
two true molars, it contains four premolars instead of three, 
as in the other species. 

Teepi, — ^Together, these specimens famish nearly complete 
evidence as to the characters of the lower jaw of the genus. 
And, first in regard to the teeth, the dental formula is : — 

incis. 1 — 1 ; can. 0 — 0 ; prem. 3 — 3 ; mol. 2 — 2 = 12 in P. Bechlesiu 

4 — 4 =14 in P. minor. 

To save unnecessary technical details by reference to a 
well-known existing genus, which will constitute in other 
respects an important term of comparison, it may be stated 
at once that the incisor of Plagiaulax! BeeJelesii (PI. XXXIII. 
fig. 1, a, and PI. XXXIV. fig. 1), in every particular of form, 
namely, edge, point, and section, and in relative amount of 
projection, bears a very close general resemblance to the 
incisor of the marsupial HgpsijprgmnuSy or Kangaroo Eat, of 
Australia; it diflers chiefly in being, for the relative size, 
more robust and curved more abruptly upwards, in the fossil 
animal. Its line of implantation in the socket is more ver- 
tical, and the alveolar sheath shorter and thicker. The 
diasteme is exceedingly abbreviated, not exceeding a line in 
length. 

The three premolars, in PL BccTdesii (Plate XXXTII. 
fig. 1, j?, 7w), are in the finest state of preservation, showing 
the details of every minute character. They are limited to 
tliree in all the specimens (see Plate XXXIII. figs. 4, 11, 12, 
and PI. XXXrV. fig. 1). This is a point of some importance 
to establish distinctly, as there are four of these teeth in the 
other species. They form a closely adpressed and compact 
series of very unequal size, diminishing rapidly in succes- 
sion from the last to the most anterior. The last premolar 
(PI. XXX TII. fig. 5) presents a square oblong side, convex 
from back to front, and sloping upwards and inwards to the 
edge, which is finely serrulated, as in Hypsiprymnus, the ser- 
ratures being caused by the terminations of about seven well- 
marked parallel grooves, which descend upon the side, not 
vertically as in Hypsiprynmus (Plate XXXTII. fig. 6, i), but 
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diagonally downwards and forwards, disappearing about the 
middle of the crown-side, upon a smooth and discoidal sur- 
face. The enamel below the four last grooves is inequaJ and 
raised into a well-marked crenated step (PI. XXXIII. fig. 5), 
which is exhibited on all the specimens. The interior surface 
being adherent to the matrix, the characters of the inner side 
of the last premolar are not shown by this specimto. But in 
two of the other sx)ecimens the inner surface of all the pre- 
molars is free and seen to be furrowed by diagonal grooves, 
exactly like the outer, the principal difference being that the 
inner side is more flattened, and the enamel smoother than 
on the outer. The two sides, therefore, slope from the base 
upwards to a sharj) or thin edge, which is serrulated, agreeing 
in every respect, excejit the inclination of the grooves, with 
the corresponding tooth of Hypaiprymnus, The tooth is im- 
planted by two distinct fangs. The penultimate preinolar is 
somewhat spathulate in outline, the lateral surface of the 
crown is convex in the longitudinal direction, and slopes 
inwards to the aj^ex, which is diagonally grooved like the 
last preinolar, the grooves being fewer in number. It is 
inserted by two inequal fangs, the 2 )ost('rior of which is 
barely visible ; in size it corresiionds with one fang division 
of th(‘ last jiremolar. The antejienultimate or anterior pre- 
molar is greatly reduced in all its dimtnisions, being hardly 
one-fourth the size of the tooth immediately behind it; in 
form it exhibits more the ordinary aiqiearance of an incisor. 

In the other S 2 >ecies, FJagumlax winor (Plate XXXIV. 
fig. 2), which is very considerably smaller, the incisor (a) pre- 
sents a corresponding general form, but it is more elongated, 
less robust, and is not so much curved ui>wards. A portion of 
the ])oint has been broken off in the si)ecimen, and it is seen 
by the impression (a') that the inner side near the apex was 
hollowed out in a longitudinal dejiression. The jiremolars, 
in number four, are higher in 2 )roportion to the depth of the 
jaw than in the other species. The last one is similar in 
form and grooving to the corresponding tooth in Plagiaulax 
JiecMesii^ but exhibits a slight difference in the inequality of 
the enamel-surface below the basal terminations of the 
grooves. In front of it there are two spathulate premolars, 
i.e. the antepenultimate and jjenultimate, both diagonally 
grooved near the a 2 )ex; and at the base of the antepenulti- 
mate, but pres tied somewhat inwards, there is a very minute 
anterior or first premolar. The basal enamel-surface bulges 
out over the fangs in these teeth in a rounded angle which 
points downwards. Eegarded us a series, they decrease in 
size very rapidly from the last to the foremost. The sharp 
edge of the crowns of the three anterior teeth slopes down 
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towards the diasteme from the anterior margin of the last 
ptemolar ; while that of the latter slopes in a reverse manner 
downwards and backwards towards the true molars, the 
anticlinal planes meeting at an obtuse angle. 

The true molars in both species were limited to two, the 
sockets of which alone remain in the more perfect jaw 
(Plate XXXIII. figs. 1 and 4, m and ?). But they are shown 
in situ, in the most perfect preservation, in the jaw of 
Plagiaulax minor (Plate XXXIV. fig. 2, w). It is clearly 
apparent from the relation of the second tooth to the muti- 
lated base of the anterior margin of the ascending ramus (&) 
in the latter, and from the empty sockets of the fallen teeth 
in the alveolar rim of the perfecl specimen (Plate XXXIII. 
fig. 4, i) of PL Bechlesii, that the true molars in the lower 
jaws of both species did not exceed two, a very unexpected 
and reduced number to occur in forms otherwise inferi’ed to 
be marsui)ial, and therefore demanding I'igorous determina- 
tion, there being no other corresj)Oiiding instance known 
within the whole range of this sub-class, fossil or recent. 

Fortunately the s^jocimen re])resented by figs. 1 and 4 of 
Plate XXXlll. shows the whole of the t('eih of JV, UerMesit 
in nearly as j^erfect presentation as they avo in ihe siiecimen 
of PL mi)) or (PI. XXXIV. fig. 2). It consists of* aright lower 
jaw in two continuous fragimnits, j^rcvsentiiig the two last 
molars of an adult animal, well worn and /a sliu. The anterior 
edge of the ascending ramus is entire, forming a well-defined 
boundary to the alveolar border, and so cloS(‘ly contiguous 
to the second and last true molar, which it 2 )artly overlaps, 
that it is manifest there could not have been more than two 
of these teeth in the jaw. The t]-ue molars are not only 
reduced in number in Plagia)fla a muw)\ but they are also 
dwarfed in size, and comparatively insignificant in contrast 
with the last premolar, the luiited length of the two being 
loss than that of the latter, while the vertical height of their 
crown is little more than one-third of that of it. They are 
situated both horizontally and vertically in difibrent 2 )lan('s 
from the premolars; a 2 j('rj)endicular from the acute serrated 
edge of the latter would coincide with the line of the inner 
row of the crown-lobes of the true molars, to be described in 
the sequel, as occurs in the recent IlijpsiprymTius ; and the 
outline of the coronal surface of the whole molar series would 
be included within a curve, of which the last jiremolar formed 
the most salient part, with a considerable descent on either 
side of it. 

The crown of the first true molar in Plagiaulax minor 
(Plate XXXIV. figs. 3 and 4), which I take first as the more 
perfect, is of a broad oblong form. Its inner or axial margin 
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supports two well-raised and bluntly conical points or tuber- 
cles, separated by a wide cleffc, which is partly continued 
down upon the body of the tooth, verticfilly in a sinus, form- 
ing an obsolete mesial constriction. The points are isolated 
and start up in considerable relief. The outer edge of the 
crown is not divided correspondingly ; it supports mesially 
but a single prominent conical tubercle, which is intruded 
upon the plateau of the crown, and opposed to the sinus 
between the two inner points. It alternates therefore with 
the latter. The base of the outer point is continued on either 
side, backwards and forwards, in a well-marked lunate be- 
velled rim, which is convex outwards, and rises at either end 
into a low terminal lobule. The posterior lobule may be 
considered as the homologue of the posterior inner point, 
although it forms but an iusigniticant tubercle. The an- 
terior lobule is still less develoj)ed, but opposed to the 
anterior inner i)oint. The middle of the crown is occu 2 >ied 
by a sinuous hollow surface, intervening between the outer 
and inner rows. This hollow, from the intrusion of the 
out(*r mesial point and the constriction of the inner side, is 
divided into an anterior and posterior discoidal de 2 )ression. 
The two rows are sejiarated at both ends of the tooth by a 
longitudinal chasm. There is no indication of any low trans- 
verse concave ridge connecting the opposed tubercles. From 
the above description it will be seen that the two sides are 
unsymnictrical, whether the outer row is considered as con- 
sisting of a single point with an accessory tubercle on either 
side, or of three unequal tubercles. 

The second or Iasi true molar (PI. XXXIY. figs. 5 and 6), 
viewed in profile, is smaller than Ihe first, and the crown- 
surface, although of nearly equal exteiil, is less complex in 
ils subdivision. It is of a broad oval, uith tlie base applied 
to the contiguous anterior tooth. The coronal eminences 
consist of an outer and inner raised marginal and more or 
less lobialated edge, sei)arated by a broad central depression. 
The outer edge is veiy narrow and nearly horizontal, rounded 
off at cither end and i)resenting no marks of composition be- 
yond four or five obscure indicatK)nb of crenulation, like one 
of the rows in the tooth of Microlcstes (see PI. XXXIV. 
fig. 7). It is incurved so as to overarch slighlly the central 
depression. The inner edge presents at its anterior end a 
well-elevated and isolated conical tubercle, resembling in size 
and form the outer mesial point of the first true molar. It 
is bounded posteriorly by a deep wide cleffc from which a 
convex edge is continued backwards, which is raised, but not 
sufficiently to attain the importance of a cusp, although 
homologous to the rear cusp of the anterior tooth. The 
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centre of the crown is occnpied by a hollow— smooth, and, 
as it were, scooped out and depressed considerably below the 
raised margins. A well-marked chasm intervenes between 
the marginal edges, both in front and behind, the latter be- 
ing narrower and less pronounced, so that when the tooth is 
viewed endwise, the opposite rows are seen apart somewhat 
as in the tooth of Microlestes. The crenation of the outer 
margin into a row of tubercles is more decided in Mierolestes^ 
(PI. XXXIV. fig. 7), the crown is narrower and more elon- 
gated in proportion, and the opi)osed rows are more approxi- 
mated. None of the raised points of these teeth in Plagiaulax 
minor show any considerable marks of abrasion, nor exposure 
of the ivory ; the white spots in the figures represent adherent 
specks of matrix, and not dex)ressed discs of wear ; the apices 
of the outer crenations alone are a little worn in the last 
molar. The animal from which the fossil was derived is in- 
ferred, from the intact condition of the molar teeth, to have 
been a young adult, as tliese teeth have been found well worn 
in one specimen of the other species. 

In the jaw of Plagianlax BecMesii (PI. XXXIII. figs. 1 
and 4), there are three small pits on the alveolar border, 
behind the last preniolar. Tlie anterior two, seen u])on the 
fragment fig. 1, a, are closely approximated, with a thin 
plate intervening, indicating that they are the sockets of the 
two-fanged first molar. One of them is shown in the niche 
at the apex of the vertical sections, PI. XXXITT. figs. 2 and 
3,/, g. The last pit, fig. 4, is larger, square, and undivided, 
but shows obsolete^ marks of a mesial constriction, indicating 
that the second or last molar had fangs converging in a com- 
mon socket. The rim of this socket is distinctly defined, and 
the inner wall raised into a prominent gibbosity which loaves 
a deep im])ression on the matrix. This gibbous point corres- 
ponds with what occurs in the lower jaw of the recent 
rifmnumOaknarLlI which it was compared, and is commonly 
seen on the alveolar wall of the last molar of other animals. 

In the second sj)ecimen of Plag. BecMesii ^ PL XXXITT. 
figs. 7-10, already refen'ed to, the two tiaie molars of an 
adult, and, judging by their wear, well-aged animal, are seen 
in situ. They present the same genc^ral characters as the 
corresponding teeth of Ptog- minor (PI. XXXIV. fig. 2), but 
appear to be proportionally larger, in comparison with the 
premolars. The crown of the first molar bore, as in the 
other species, three principal points ; two ’to the inner row ; 

* I am indebted to vSir Cluirlos Lycll veralduplicalo casts, lie had very careful 
fur the only available moaiib of institnt- and hi|^lily hnisluKl dnnvin^s made (d 
ing a comparison of these niammuUan the tooth during his last visit to Stull - 
teeth from Purbeck with those of the gart, tho whole of which have been 
Microlcstcs of Plieninger. Posidos so- placed at my disposal. 
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and to tlie outer a single tubercle, wliicli is situated more 
anteriorly than in Flag, minor. The outei’ point is worn 
down and indistinctly defined, the wear involving what ap- 
pears to have been the bevelled lunate rim at the posterior 
end, as described in the other species. It is not determinable 
whether it attained the magnitude of a separate tubercle. 
The two inner points form obtusely conical tubercles, which 
are in greater relief, and less aiBfected by wear ; so that the 
worn disc of the outer row looks like a step at their base. 
Of these tubercles the anterior bears an accessory lobe which 
is continued across in a front talon, giving a bilobed cha- 
racter to the point, which is but slightly abr^ed at the apex: 
while the posterior point shows a weU-marked depressed disc, 
which is continued some way dovm upon the inner side of 
the enamel, as if caused by the grinding play of an over- 
lapping cusp of an upper tooth in use against it. The lon- 
gitudinal furrow between the two rows is distinctly visible. 
There is a well defined basal cingulum to the last molar in 
this species. The inside elevation of the last true molar 
agrees very closely with a corresponding view of the larger 
tooth of Microlestes antiquus, as represented in one of the 
drawings belonging to Sir Charles Lyell (PI. XXXIV. fig. 8). 
The second and last true molar 2 >rcsents a nearly square 
crown with rounded angles. It is fiilly equal in size to the 
penultimate, if not a little larger. The crown bears two 
marginal edges, as in the other species, with a weU-marked 
depression between them. The inner edge is broken off and 
seen embedded in the matrix of the opposite slab. The outer 
edge is entire, but ground down by wear, so that it shows a 
marginal band with no remains of crenation. The detrition 
of the crown, as a whole, bears some resemblance to that 
seen upon the last molar of an aged Bear; the comi)arison, 
be it understood, not being intended to imj)ly the slightest 
idea of affinity. The angle formed by the anticlinal jdanes 
of the crowns of the true molars and premolars is more 
acute in the jaw of Flag. Bcchlcsii than in that of Flag, 
minor. 

Character of the Lower Jaws. — Although the teeth are seen 
in greater i)erfection in the smaller si^ecies, the other cha- 
racters of the jaw are best shown by the si)ecimcn of Flag. 
Becldesii, PI. XXXIII. figs. 1 and 4, a, />, and ?>, d. The jaw, 
right ramus, is broken vertically through one of the sockets 
of the first true molar ; the anterior fragment (a, h) presents 
the outer surface of all the teeth in front, from the last pre- 
molar, while the posterior fragment d) exhibits the inner 
surface of all behind, on to the condyle. A veiy distinct im- 
pression of the premolars attached to the anterior piece is left 
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on the matrix of the slab which contains the hind fragment, 
BO that it has been easy, by combining the figures, to pro- 
duce a restored outline of the general contour, which is shown 
by the aid of dotted lines, in both figures, magnified twice 
the linear dimensions,' The most sfriking characters are : 
1st, the shortness of the jaw from the posterior edge of the 
ascending ramus to the border of the alyeolar sheath of the 
incisor (a) ; 2nd, the great vertical height of the horizontal 
ramus in relation to the last dimensions ; 8rd, the depressed 
position of the condyle (d), and its great horizontal projec- 
tion behind the coronoid process. The lower body deviates 
little from the horizontal for about four-fifths of its length, 
being but slightly convex. The upper margin slopes a little 
downwards from behind the premolars on to the incisive 
alveolus, so that if the two margins were produced they 
would meet at an acute angle. The diasteme is very short. 
The incisor (a) is comparatively large and directed suddenly 
upwards, the point being elevated above the level of the pre- 
molars, with a short bluff sheath-border. The base of the 
incisor is impressed with a shallow longitudinal fossa, and 
the upper edge is bevelled. The point shows no mark of 
abrasion. The mentary foramen is small, indistinct, and 
situated mesially in a line nearly with the middle of the 
diasteme. The alveolar border rises in large serrate pro- 
cesses between the fangs. The dark-shaded depression (fig. 
4, i) behind the vertical fracture (at b) upon the matrix 
marks the position of the pointed gibbosity on the inner side 
of the alveolus of the last true molar. It is considerably 
below the line of implantation of the prcmolars, indicating 
that the true molars were placed correspondingly low, as is 
seen in the jaw of the other species. The longitudinal me- 
dial shade shows a deeidy impressed broad cliannel upon the 
outer surface of the ramus, which is most pronounced under 
and behind the last prcmolar. The amount of Ihis depres- 
sion is well exhibitc'd by the vertical sections (PI. XXX 1 11. 
figs. 2 and 3, / and g), where (a^) represents the inner surface, 
and {y) the outer. It is seen that the inner surface is slightly 
concave in the vertical direction, between the upper and 
lower margins ; and that the general convexity of the outer 
surface is interrupted by a wide and deep fossa, causing a 
mesial constriction (y). Although there is as yet no direct 
evidence to the point available, in consequence of the outer 
surface of the posterior portion being adherent to the matrix, 
still it would appear that this channel runs back towards the 

Seo also fig. 1 of PI. xxxiv., illus- younger individual magnified four times, 
trating a perfect right ramus of a 
VOL. II. E U 
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depressed disc of tlie outer surface of the ascending ramus, 
although it may not have been continuous with it. 

The posterior fragment (6, d, fig. 4, PI. XXXIIl.) shows 
in very perfect preservation the whole of the inner surface 
of the ascending ramus and condyle, with the exception of 
the fragile edge of the inflected lower margin and angle, 
which are broken off and left in part embedded in the matrix- 
cast of the opposite slab containing the anterior fragment ; 
it comprises also the posterior portion of the hody^ in which 
the last molar is implanted. The coronoid process (e) is tri- 
angular. Its anterior border slopes upwards and backwards 
to the apex in a gentle curve, at an angle of about 45° with 
the alveolar border. The posterior margin descends in a 
curve with little deviation from the vertical into the broad 
sigmoid notch (d, which is but slightly overarched by the 
apox.^ Its height and width at the base are nearly alike, 
and about equal to the dei)th of the body of the jaw, in a 
line with the last molar. The apex of the process is sharp. 
In general form the coronoid process in PZojr resembles 
more that of the predaceous marsupials, and of the Ursine 
Dasyurus especially, than that of the herbivorous families. 
It differs very markedly from the elevated strap-shaped coro- 
noid of Hypsiprymniis and the other herbivorous marsupials, 
rt is to be remarked, however, that it is less elevated, and 
that its surface is of less area, than in the predaceous genera, 
whether marsupial or placental. 

Fortunately the condyle (d, fig. 4, PI. XXXIIl.) is in 
every respect as perfect as that of a recent bone. The 
matrix has been removed, so that it stands out in bold relief, 
showing the convex articular surface entire. In no part of 
the specimen are the peculiar characters of the fossil more 
strongly marked than in this process, the remarkable points 
being: 1st, its very depressed position, the u])per edge being 
below the line of the alveolar border, and the lower extending 
nearly to the inferior margin of the jaw ; 2nd, its prominent 
convex surface, great depth in proportion to the width, and 
vertical direction; 3rd, the breadth of the sigmoid notch 
(d, c), involving a long neck to the condyle, and its projection 
much behind tlie coronoid process. The articular surface is 
convex and protuberant, narrow in comparison to the height; 
when viewed endwise, the outline is pyriform, the broad end 
being uppermost. The general direction of the articular 
surface is vertical ; a chord through the upper and lower 
edges of the curve would form a very acute angle with a 

* The artist has represent od the pos- jecting too much backward OTor the sig- 
terior margin of the coronoid willi too moid notch, 
crescentic a curve, and the point pro- 
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perpendicular immediately beliind it. The neck-portion of 
the sigmoid notch (cZ, <>) is as long as the breadth of the 
coronoid, so that the articular surface is not only depressed 
below the apex of the coronoid, but projected a long way 
behind it, A line drawn from the condyle to the gibbous 
prominence on the wall of the last molar (?) considerably 
exceeds the length of the horizontal ramus from the latter 
point on to the border of the incisive alveolus. The inner 
surface of the ascending ramus behind the orifice of the 
dentary canal {n) is smooth, and near its inferior border 
traversed by a longitudinal channel which bends back to the 
under edge of the condyle. The orifice of the canal (n) is 
low and directly in a vertical line with the posterior wall of 
the last molar, being relatively situated exactly as in Hypsip-- 
rymnus. The anterior margin of the canal forms a raised 
step, the edge of which is continued upward in a low crescentic 
ridge io jc ‘ n on with Ihe base of the gibbous prominence of 
the last alveolus. The inylo-hyoid groove traverses the ridge 
about the middle, but the adhesion of the inner surface of 
the front piece (a, h) to the matrix does not at ])resent admit 
of its being determined how far the groove advances upon 
the horizontal ramus. The inner surface of the coronoid is 
convex, but this a 2 )])ea ranee is 2 >artly obscured by the i>lato 
of the process being traversed by numerous fissures, with 
partial disphiecmieiii of the xiieces. 

The inferior margin of the hind part of the ramus is nearly 
horizontal ; it terminates suddenly in the lower edge of the 
condyle. A narrow fractured surface (PI. XXXIII. fig. 4, o), 
the continuation of which was evidently directed inwards 
(^. c. jiresented to the observer), is seen on the side of the 
lower edge, stretching from the anterior boundary of the 
dentary foramen {n) on to the condyle. The rest of this in- 
flected margin (what remains of it) is seen eiubedded in the 
opposite slab (PI. XXX III. fig. 1, h, o'). It forms a lamina 
of great tenuity. The base of its inner bounding r’dge shows 
a triangular fracture immediately under the orifice of the 
dental canal (at 7i, fig. 4, PL XXXIII.), where it is compara- 
tively thick ; thence the section becomes gradually attenuated 
on to the condyle. There can be little doubt that this is the 
characteristic marsui)ial inflected angle, although feebly de- 
veloped. It may have formed a slender elongated apop%sis, 
with little inward inflexion, as in Acrobata. 

The characters of the anterior portion of the inner side of 
the horizontal ramus, which are concealed by the contact 
with the matrix in the fragment PI. XXXITI. fig. 1 , a, 6, are 
beautifully shown by a detached piece lately received from 
Mr. Beckles, represented by figs. 11-13. It comprises the 

EE 2 
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anterior third of the ramus, the fracture having passed 
vertically through the middle of the last premolar. The 
incisor is broken off near the base of the cxserted portion ; 
the two anterior premolars are quite entire, and show well 
the diagonal grooving on both sides. The alveolar sheath of 
the incisor is entire all round, and its upper edge presents an 
exceedingly abbreviated diasteme. The symphysial portion 
is very short, directed upwards, massive, and obtuse. The 
disc of the harmonia or junction between the two mandibular 
pieces is distinctly defined (fig. 12, h). It is of comparatively 
small antero-posterior extent,, of a broad elliptical or some- 
what reniform outline, with the sinus directed backwards, 
and the long axis of the disc with but slight deviation from 
the vertical. The surface is perfectly smooth and without 
indentation, as is commonly seen in Hypsiprymnvs and other 
herbivorous marsupials; while in the carnivorous and in- 
sectivorous genera of the same subclass, the symphysial 
harmonia is narrower and more elongated, with more or less 
inequality of surface for the reciprocal firm ai)position of the 
united pieces. It is of some imi)ortanee to take due notice 
of this character, however trivial it may appear, as every 
point is of value that can assist us in (letermining the aifini- 
ties of this remarkable fossil genus. On the outer surface of 
this fragment the mentary foramen (fig. 11, c) is seen under 
the middle of the diasteme. It is round, well defined, and 
of good size. This instructive fragment furnishes direct 
evidence upon another point of im])oi’tance, namely, that there 
was but one large incisor on either side of the lower jaw. 

It would have been of great interest and importance to 
have ascertained the character of the outer surface of the 
ascending ramus in Plug, Becklehii ; that is to say, whether, 
in harmony with the marsupial indications as here interpreted, 
it presents a depression bounded by a raised ridge sweeping 
round on the lower side from the condyle to join on with a 
corresponding ridge descending along the anterior margin 
of the coronoid ; and whether the depression terminated in a 
trumpet-shaped excavation of the horizontal ramus, common 
to it and the dentary canal, as occurs in JIyp 8 'i 2 )rymnuH, But 
the fossil is so fragile, that I have not attempted to detach it 
for fear of injuring what it now exhibits. We may expect, 
however, if the excavations are continued at Purbeck with 
the same zeal with which they have hitherto been conducted, 
that abundant materials will be acquired for clearing up this 
single unascertained point connected with the characters of 
the lower jaw of Flag. BecMesii, From the direction which 
the fracture has invariably taken along the line of least re- 
sistance, in two fragments on reversed slabs, whenever a 
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complete jaw has been discovered, and from the circumstance 
that the inner surface has been always exposed, and the 
outer remained in adliesion with the matrix, I am led to 
surmise that this has been caused by the matrix forming a 
plug in the excavation here referred to, thus causing it to 
adhere firmly ; and I am prepared to expect that the outer 
surface of the ascending ramus will be found to agree in a 
great measure with that of the recent Ilypsiprymrms. 

[P.S. Since the preceding remarks were written, a fifth 
specimen of Plagiaulax has been discovered by Mr. Becklcs, 
which supplies the desired information regarding the cha- 
racters of the outer surface of the ascending ramus. See 
fig. 1 of PI. XXXIV. It consists of the left ramus, nearly 
entire from the incisor to the condyle, showing the whole of 
the outer surface exposed. The specimen would seem to 
have belonged to a young individual of PL BccMesii. 

The incisor is vertically inserted, and projects above the 
level of the premolars, of which there are three. The true 
molars, if present, ar(‘ concealed behind the flap formed by 
the anterior margin of the coronoid process. This part of 
the jaw has been slightly crushed. The coronoid process 
rises more vertically, and is narrower than in the specimen, 
PI. XXXIII. fig. 4 ; but a 2 >oriion of the posterior margin is 
]3robably wanting. The base of the coronoid is occupied by 
a deep depression bounded on the lower side by a raised 
ridge, which sweejis round from the inferior part of the 
condyle, to be continued into the anterior margin of the 
coronoid process. The characters are clearly marsupial ; but 
it is not determinable whether the depression terminates in 
an excavation of the ramus common to it and the dentary 
canal, as occurs in TTypsiprymnns. So far as can be seen, the 
depression would seem to be more limited. The matrix has 
been cleared away from the posterior inner margin, and a 
2 M)rtion*of the inflected angle is distinctly visible. The speci- 
men, magnified four times linear, is rej^resented by fig. 1 of 
PI. XXXIV. It bears out in every respect the marsupial 
inferences deduced from the other specimens ; and indicates 
for Plagiaulax a position between Hypsiprymnus and the 
Phalangers . — June 20, 1867. H. F.] 

The lower jaw of the other species, Plagiaulax minor y is 
represented by PL XXXIV. tig. 2, a, magnified 4 diameters, 
being double the scale of Plag. BecJclesiiy PI. XXXIII. figs. 
1 & 4. The outer side is exposed, the inner being adherent 
to the matrix. The notable points are — the shortness of the 
horizontal ramus from the offset of the coronoid to the border 
of the incisive alveolus, its great relative height on a line 
with the premolars {p m), and the bold curve of the lower 
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margin. The incisor [a) is projected with a less sudden 
curve upwards, and its sheath is longer than in PL Bechlesii. 
The premolars are also larger in proportion to the height of 
the jaw than in that species. Unluckily the whole of the 
ascending ramus is wanting, and with it are lost the signi- 
ficant characters yielded by the form of the condyle, corouoid 
process, and posterior angle. At the fractured posterior end 
(6), a small portion remains of the external oblique ridge 
which rises into the anterior border of the coronoid. A well- 
marked wide depression is seen on the posterior part of the 
horizontal ramus under the true molars, corresponding with 
that shown on the jaw of Plagitmlnjr Bccldesii. In the great 
development of the i)remolars, and the dwarfed size of the 
true molars, there is in the fossil an analogy with Acrohata 
pygma'a, the ‘ Opossum-mouse,’ or ‘ Pigmy Plying Opossum ’ 
of New South Wales. But the resemblance goes no further, 
the princii>al premolars in Acrohata being much elevated and 
pointed in front, leaning .to the insectivorous type,^ while 
they are uniformly compressed, grooved, and serrated in 
Plagiaulax minor. 

This concludes what I have to offer in the shape of descrip- 
tive details. I sliall now proceed to consider what may be 
legitimately infenvd from them respecting the nature and 
affinities of the fossils. That the genus was mammal admits 
of no question ; that it was a inarsui)ial is infernal for the 
following reasons, which are given in the order of the direct- 
ness of the indications : — 

1. The compressed hatchet-shaj^ed last preniolar with the 
serrulated edge and parallel grooving. Th(‘se characters are 
confined, among all known mammals, to the marsupial genus 
Hypsiprymmis the correspondence in grooving is so exact 
that the number of furrows is the same in the fossils and in 
the recent species with which they were compared, namely, 
seven ; the difference, that they are diagonal in the former 
and vertical in the latter, being trivial and not typical. 

2. The agreement in form, relative size, and direction of 
the solitary incisor in the fossil rami, with that of the recent 
Hypsiprymni, 

3. The indication of the raised and inflected fold of the 
posterior inner and lower margin of the ramus. 

4. The form and characters of the symi)hysial suture. 

5. The absence of any character in the jaw or teeth incon- 
sistent with the marsupial indications. 

The presence of only two true molars might seem, at first 
sight, at variance with a marsupial determination, since it 
* Waterhouse, Nat. Hist, of Mammalia, vol. i. p. 338. 
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has been asserted by an able authority, that, with the excep- 
tion of the edentate ^ species of marsupials, or those which 
are nearly edentate, like the Tarsipes^ and also excepting the 
MyrmecohiuSy all Marmpialia possess four true molars.’* But 
the character is not absolute, for all the Pigmy-Phalangers 
of the subgenus Dromiciay besides Acrobatay are admitted to 
have only three true molars.® In the Purbeck fossils the 
premolars are inordinately developed, while the true molars 
are dwarfed and rudimentary in proportion. Where such 
characters coexist with an exceedingly abbreviated alveolar 
border, there is less reason for surprise in seeing two of the 
molars suppressed. It is now well known, that there is no 
certain distinctive character, whether of placental or marsu- 
pial, that can be founded on the number of their teeth. 
Among the marsupials, presents a case in which 

they are in excess ; while the Purbeck Plagialaux would 
seem to present the opposite condition, where they are below 
the normal number, from suppression. 

The same reasons are equally sfrong for referring Plagiaulax 
to the neighbourhood of the existing genus Hypslprymnns, 
The aflinity indicated by the premolars and incisor is so 
manifest and direct, 'that details ui)on the differences from 
other terms of comparison, j)lacental or marsupial, would be 
superfluous. The large grooved premolar is conflned among 
the Marsupilia to HypHiprymnns; that genus, comprising 
three subgenera, includes about ten species, in all of which 
the premolar is solitary, the true molars being constantly 
four. In Plagiaulax there are either three or four grooved 
premolars, and only two true molars. In Acrobata and some 
of the Phalangers, the inferior premolars are as many as 
four, the true molars in these instances being reduced to 
three, a dentary formula which closely approximates that of 
Plagiaulax ’y while in other Phalangers the premolars are 
single, the true molars attaining the frU complement of four. 

In regard to the indications of the true molars, which 
might, a priori, have been expected to be the most significant, 
the tri-tubercular antepenultimate and the longitudinally two- 
edged last tooth are without a known analogue among living 
forms. They certainly bear no resemblance to any insecti- 
vorous species, placental or marsupial. The general form of 
the tubercles of the antepenultimate suggests some resem- 
blance to the omnivorous pachyderms, but it is not sufficiently 
pronounced to counterbalance the strong leaning of the pre- 

* Watorhout. 0 , Nat. Hi^t. of Mam- TransactionH, vol. ii. p. 333, of the 8th 
malia, vol. i. p. 8. This generalization Jan. 1839. 

was previously stated by Professor * Waterhouse, op, cit. pp. 307, 337. 
0\(eu, in his memoir in the Zoological 
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molars to a herbivorous regimen. The wear of the two true 
molars would seem to indicate a grinding, as contradis- 
tinguished from a crushing or cutting action of the teeth ; 
and this is confirmed by the form of the articulating surface 
of the condyle. 

The characters of the jaw are so peculiar, and in some 
respects of so mixed and complex a nature, that they requne 
to be weighed with caution, in conjunction with the teeth, in 
forming any opinion regarding the afiiiiities of Plagiaulajr, 
The low position of the condyle is so pronounced, and the 
elevation of the coronoid above it so considerable, that re- 
garded pc/* .sc, supposing no teeth had been discovered, they 
might have been considered to imply with some degree of 
certainty, a predaceous animal. The condyle is even re- 
latively lower in Flag. Becklesll than in Th glacinus, VasyuruSy 
and DIdelpliysy the most carnivorous among marsupial forms. 
A condyle so placed was considered by Cuvier to be a positive 
indicator of the ferine tyj/e. But in Flag, FerhlrsHy the force 
of the indication is counterbalanced b}^ another character, of 
which, so far as I am awar(% there is no example among any 
of the ])redaceous gcniera, either placental or niarsuj)ial, recent 
or fossil, namely, the long neck and horizontal projection of 
the condyle behind the coronoid, the term ‘ neck ^ being used 
for convenience to imply the constricted portion of the ramus 
between the bottom of the sigmoid notch and the lower 
margin. In all the ferine animals the pivot of motion or 
transverse condyle is, for obvious mechanical reasons con- 
nected with the functions of the jaw, brought on a short stem 
close under the base of the coronoid process. In Fhgiaulax 
it is carried out upon a long pedicle behind, and, pro tantoy 
there is a great deviation from the j^redaceous type. The 
arrangement is equally without a parallel among the herbi- 
vorous or omnivorous types, in which the condyle is ordi- 
narily elevated above the horizontal plane of the teeth, with 
more or less freedom of laieral or longitudinal motion. Fur- 
ther, the convex articular surface of the condyle, and its 
vertical instead of transverse direction, are at variance with 
the locked implantation of the jaw of a ferine animal. The 
other leading indications aU lean towards a vegetable feeder, 
namely, the limited surface and moderate elevation of the 
coronoid above the plane of the teeth ; the feeble develop- 
ment of the inflected margin, and the absence of a thick 
angular process ; the advanced position of the orifice of the 
dentary canal ; the offset of the inflected margin above it, 
and the form of the symphysial suture. These characters, 
taken in conjunction with the marked signification of the 
teeth, would seem clearly to place Flag, Becklesii among the 
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vegetable feeders. In this view, the exceptional position of 
*the condyle would be regarded as a special modification, 
having reference to the abnormal character of the teeth, and 
tlie adjustment involved thereby, i.e. the excessive develop- 
ment of the premolars, and the suppression of so large a 
portion of the true molars, together with the functional 
degradation of the two which remain. 

Giving due weight to these various considerations, and 
with the above-indicated analogy in the dental formula to 
guide us, I am led to the conclusion that Plngiaulaor may be 
regarded in the natural system as a marsupial form of rodent, 
constituting a peculiar type of the family to which 
njmnus belongs, and as bearing, in respect of number of 
teeth, the kind of relation to that genus which Bromic ia 
bears to the other Phalangers, and Acrohaia to Petaurwfa. 
Mr. Waterhouse includes the Kang^iroo rats among the 
Macropodida ^ : IHagiaulax could never be classed among the 
Kangaroos. But, although inferred to have boon allied to 
Hypffiprymmis, the fossils were generically widely distinct 
from the existing Kangaroo rats. A great many links of 
the chain which would place them in connection are unknown 
to us, some of which may yet turn up in the fossil state. 

The species of PJagianlajc must have presented a form of 
which there is nothing to remind us among living marsupials. 
This is indicated by the extreme shortening, compression, 
and depth of the lower jaw, together with the sudden upward 
curve of the incisor, and still mor(' by the depressed position 
and backward projection of the condyle. For aught that we 
know to the contrary, they may have had the volant habits 
of the Flying Phalangers, and flitted from tree to tree among 
the oolite forests by means of parachute-folds of their skin. 
As the Kangaroo rats are strictly herbivorous, gnawing 
scratched-up roots, it may be inferred of Flag laid a jr that the 
species were herbivorous or frugivorous. I can see nothing 
in the character of their teeih to indicate that they were 
either insectivorous or omnivorous. 

The larger species, FL Becklcsii^ I have named after Mr. 
Beckles, the discoverer, to whose energetic and well-con- 
sidered explorations Palaeontology is indebted for so iriany 
and important additions to the Upper Oolite (Purbeck) fauna, 
after the eflbrts of the Geological Survey Department, spc'cially 
directed to the same object, under so able a head as the late 
Professor E. Forbes, had proved unsuccessful. This species 
equalled the size of a squirrel, or nearly that of Fetaurus 
macrourus,^ one of the Flying Phalangers. The other species 

* The skeleton feo named in the Cat. (Ohteol. Mub ) Roy. Coll. Surgs., No 1819. 
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was very much smaller, and, being one-half the linear dimen- 
sions, was probably about one-twelfth of the bulk of the 
former, or near the size of the ‘Pigmy Flying Opossum,^ 
Acrobata pygmcea. 

About the mammalian associates of Plagiaulax I abstain 
from making any remarks beyond the few which are intro- 
ductory to this paper, as the fossils will so soon pass, for a 
detailed description, into the hands of Professor Owen, who 
has already designated one of the largest of the new forms 
by the generic name of Tricon} odon. The Purbeck mam- 
malian genera announced up to the present date are, there- 
fore, Spalacotheriurifiy Triconodon, and Plagiaulax. 

There are, however, some points of general geological 
interest, on which I may be permitted to make a few obser- 
vations. 

The first is the relation of resemblance which the molar 
teeth of Plagiaulax minor bear to those of the Triassic Micro- 
lestes antiquusot Plieninger. The agreement in general form 
is so close, that, had detached molars of both been met with 
in beds of the same formation, they might have been taken 
for back and front, or upper and lower teeth of the same, or 
of nearly allied, species. The essential crown-characters are 
the same in both, namely, two opposed longitudinal marginal 
ridges, more or less lobed or crenated, and separated by an 
intermediate chasm or depressed disc.^ A solution, however 
approximative, of so ancient and obscure a mammal as Micro- 
lestes is not devoid of interest. Plieninger considered it to 
be predaceous, hence the name ; other naturalists were dis- 
posed to regard it as leaning, however remotely, to the 
omnivorous Pachydenns, or omnivorous Insectivora; while 
Professor Owen, in recognizing at once the mammalian 
character of the teeth, admitted them to be distinct from 
anything fossil or recent known to him,® Pictet, in his 
‘ Ptileontologie,’ doubtingly includes Microlestcs among mar- 
supials, for reasons which he does not state, upon the autho- 
rity of some of the German describers, whose memoirs I 
have not been able to consult. Bronn notices Microlestcs in 


' Judging from the very carefnl draw- 
ings and casts, tho two teeth of Micro- 
figured in Lyoll’s ‘Manual of 
Geology,’ would appear, as there sur- 
mised, to indicate at least distinct 
species. The larger tooth (fig. 442, p. 
343 of that work) resembles the penul- 
timate molar of PUujiaulux Becklesh^ 
regarded in the side-aspect, inner sur- 
face. There is in both an anterior 
talon, forming an accessory lobule 


where it joins on with tho anterior inner 
tubercle. But I can detect nothing in 
either like the basal cingulum referred 
to Ijy Mr. Waterhouse (/oc. cit.). Fig. 
441, representing tho first discovered 
tooth of MicroUstes antiqmis^ crown 
aspect, is the one which bears the closest 
resemblance to the last true molar of 
PlagimUax minor, 

* Cited in Lyell’s Manual, 6th edi- 
tion, p. 343. 
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the ‘ Lethsoa Geognostica/ as being probably a predaceous 
marsupial (3rd edit. vol. ii. p. 122). 

The next point to which I would solicit attention is, that 
Plagicmlax would seem in some respects to furnish a crucifil 
test of the soundness of certain generalizations which have 
been put forward regarding the order of successive appear- 
ance of mammalia upon the surface of the earth. It has 
been maintained by British palifiontologists and comparative 
physiologists ' of the highest authority, that, while there is 
no good proof of a serial progressive development from the 
lower to the higher forms, there is evidence of another order 
of development or successive passage, namely, from the general 
to the f^pecial^ as we descend from the oldest to the modern 
period. It is urged by the advocates of this doctrine, that 
the Mammalia of the Eocene period assimilated more to the 
general plan of the archetype and to the embryonic con- 
dition of the vertebrate organization ; while the Mammalia 
of modern times successively furnish more and more numer- 
ous examples of deviation from the archetype, all tending 
towards si)ecial adaptation. Among other arguments, they 
insist that the earliest Eocene Mammalia, both carnivorous 
and herbivorous, possessed, in most eases, the full comple- 
ment of teeth ; while forms characteristic of later times, such 
as the Felidce and Rnminanliuy are remarkable for special 
suppression of these organs. If the generalization were 
really of as wide an aiiplication as has been claimed for it, 
we ought to find evidence of closer adherence to the general 
archetypic model the further back we recede in time. But 
so far is Plagiaulax, at present the oldest well-ascertained 
herbivorous mammal yet discovered, from giving any coun- 
tenance to the doctrine, that it actually presents the most 
specialized exception, so to speak, from the rule, to be met 
with in the whole range of the Marsupialia, fossil or recent. 
It had the smallest number of true molars of any known 
genus in that subclass, six at least of the normal number of 
incisors being also suppressed; thus exhibiting, at the most 
remote end of the chain, the very characters which, under 


* Carpenter, Principles of Compar. 
Physiology, 4th edit. 1854, pp. 107-ill. 
The doctrine boro referred to is deve- 
loped in considerahle <letail hy Dr. Car- 
penter ill the passage above indicated. 
In a note (he. cit. p. Ill) ho disclaims 
it as having originated with himself: 
‘ The principle expounded in this para- 
graph has been prominently enunciated 
and illustrated by Professor Owen in 
various parts of his writings. The 
remarkable facts here stated with re- 


spect to the dentition of mammalia are 
contained in his article “ Teeth,” in tlio 
Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Pliysiology, 
vol. iv.’ vSome interesting illustrations 
bearing upon the retention of the typicMl 
formula of dentition in the placental 
mammals of the Eocene and Miocene 
periods, and upon the departure from it in 
mcxletn mammals, are adduced by Pro- 
fessor Owen in his memoir ‘ On the Den- 
tition of Phacochoerus,’ Phil. Trans, for 
1850, p. 495.— H. R, June 20, 1857. 
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the generalization in question, wo might a priori have ex- 
pected to encounter at the near end among ('xisting mar- 
supials. 

The curious fact, that only lower jaws should have turned 
up among the Stonesficld inaniinalian remains has often 
been the subject of speculation or remark. The same, to a 
certain extent, has held good with the remains found in the 
Purbeck beds. Among the determined fossils, lower jaws 
predominate largely. But some upper maxillari(‘S have been 
met with, and, while writing, I have received intimation of 
the discovery of more. Among the undetermijied remains 
there is a considerable number of other bones of small ani- 
mals, many of them probably mammals, but they are seldom 
or ever perfect. In these minute creatures, unless the bone 
be complete, and, supposing it to be a long bone, with both 
its articular surfaces perfect, it is almost hopeless, or at any 
rate very discouraging, to attempt to make out the creature 
which yielded it ; whereas the smallest fragment of a jaw 
with a minute tooth in it, speaks volumes of evidence at the 
first glance. This I believe to be one great reason why we 
hear so much of jaw-remains, and so little of the other bones. 
For, as an inferior maxillary is to the other bones of the 
skeleton in the ratio of about 1 to 250, cceteris paribus, a large 
number of these should be encountered for every lower jaw 
that turns up. No indication has yet been met with at Pur- 
beck of the bone of a good-sized terrestrial mammal. But I 
do not consider the negative evidence in this case to be de- 
cisive of their non-existence. The matrix of the so-called 
‘ Dirt-bed, No. 1)3,’ by which most of the mammal remains 
have been yielded, is a whitish-grey, fine-grained marl, full 
of the exuviae of freshwater animals, hardening info a kind 
of stone when the moisture is expelled by desiccation, but 
very bibulous, and readily becoming pasty, after immersion 
in water. It has properly no claim to the designation of a 
‘ dii’t-bed,’ or ^ ancient vegetable soil,’ as there is rarely a 
speck of vegetable matter to be seen in the numerous speci- 
mens containing bone-remains which have passed through 
my hands.' It appears to me to present more the character 
of the deposit near the margin of a patch of fresh water, and 
that the probable explanation of the association of so many 
small bones of minute mammals and lizards is that they were 
the floating objects most readily drifted to the margin by a 
surface-ripple from wind, or by a wave-eddy. In India, in 

' I am informed by the Assistant- in 3854, wore of a dark colour and con- 
Secretary of the Geological Soticly, how- lainid 'v ogetahlo i ( mams, togetln r with 
ever, that the ha,ml-sp( i imi ns of this frobhwatir shells Sco Quait Jouin. 
bed, m which S^talacoihc? turn occurred Qeol. Soc. vol. x p. 423. 
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tlie tanks, or wherever running water falls into an artificial 
lake, numerous remains may be observed, along the margin, 
of the bones of frogs, lizards, mice, and musk rats, forming a 
more or less continuous edging, without the admixture of 
large bones, which lie in abundance below the deeper water. 
The former float and are drifted to the margin by the action 
of the wind, and rest therel 

M. Lartet pointed out to me, in the rich Falunian deposit 
of Scissan, certain parts of the Lacustrine bed where skele- 
tons of large terrestrial animals, such as Mastodon and Rhi- 
noceros, are more or less abundant ; while in other situations 
near the margin immense quantities occur of the bones of 
small animals, such as frogs, lizards, shrews, and minute ro- 
dents, which may be taken up by the handful unmixed with 
larger bones. The mammaliferous band, ‘ No. 98,’ where 
most productive, does not exceed five inches in thickness. If 
the excavations could be carried into a line of section where 
the bed is thicker, it does not seem too much to hope that 
they might be rewarded by the discovery of larger mammals, 
when we consider the numerous acquisitions to Palaeontology 
which have been made within the last two months alone 
from Purbeck, and the improbability that a fauna already 
proved to have been so extensive should have been restricted 
to small creatures only. Further, where herbivorous mam- 
mals are shown to have existed, it would seem in the highest 
degree improbable that they should have been limited to a 
single genus containing two small species like Plagiaulax, 
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Yin. ON THE DISPUTED AFPINITT OP THE MAM- 
MALIAN GENUS PLAGIAULAX, PROM THE 
PUEBECK BEDS.' 

One of the most accurate observers and original thinkers of 
our time has discoursed with emphatic eloquence on the im- 
perfection of the geological record.* Besides what is yet to 
be discovered, so much has been irrecoverably lost that we 
may never hope to write more than disconnected pages of 
the pala30-biography of nature. The truth of the assertion 
comes home to the conviction of all; but so far from dis- 
couraging, it only renders us the more eager to pursue what 
we may attain. Every now and then, in palteontology, an 
unknown form is discovered of so unexpected a character 
that our habitual train of ideas is diverted by it into a new 
avenue of thought. It may confirm a position which has 
before been merely conjectural, or but faintly shadowed out ; 
or it may shake the foundations of some cherished, but un- 
sound, hypothesis. It is hailed with more especial satisfac- 
tion if it contribute to fill up any of the great gaps in our 
existing knowledge. The form itself is often presented to 
the first observer in such a mutilated or imperfect aspect, 
that at the best he can effect little beyond an approximative 
idea of the outline. Prom the same cause, or from a balanced 
conjunction of unusual characters, he may fail in his first 
attempt at the interpretation ; but he has no reason to be 
ashamed of the failure, if he has devoted his powers fairly to 
the investigation; for a great part of the solid progress made 
in science is mainly effected by the later observer correcting 
the errors of those who have preceded him. Reproach can 
only be felt when we allow some bias unduly to influence our 
interpretation — when wo strain facts to countenance a par- 
ticular view. If the observer has guarded himself against 
this weakness, and with care used the proper means of in- 
vestigation, whatever opposition his results may at first en- 
counter, generally speaking, he may be at ease, in the 

* This papor Tiras communicatod to boon roproducod on stono from tho ori- 
the Geological Society of Ijondon on ginal woodcuts. — [Eo.] 

June 4, 1862, and is reprinted from tho * Darwin, ‘ On tho Origin of Species,* 

‘ Quarterly Journal of tho Society’ for p. 287. 

November, 1862. Tho illustrations have 
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assurance, that further research and future discovery will 
only confiim and extend them. If the conclusions are chal- 
lenged, science is invariably benefited by the controversy. 
Different modes of analysis and different trains of ideas are 
brought into conflict ; and landmarks are established for the 
warning and guidance of future observers. 

Among the mammalian forms brought to light through 
Hr. Beckleq^’s important researches in the Purbeck Beds, 
there was one which struck me with especial interest. I 
found in it a singular combination of chai^ters : — The den-* 
tition modified hj suppression to as great an extent as in 
any existing form ; strong analogies, in some respects, with 
known genera, while in others it diverged from them very 
widely. Early in 1857 I communicated to the Geological 
Society an account of the genus Plagiaulax^ which appeared 
in the 18th volume of the ‘Quarterly Journal’ (p. 261*). 
About the same time an abridged description of the form, 
illustrated by figures, was brought out in the Supplement to 
the 5th edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Manual of Geology ’ 
(1857, p. 17). On both occasions I arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘ Pldgiaulax may be regarded in the natural system as a 
Marsupial form of Indent,* constituting a peculiar type of 
the family to which Hypsiprymnus belongs,’ although widely 
distinct from that genus. 

The only comment impugning this determination that has 
come under my notice, appeared in the Article ‘Paljnon- 
tology,’ by Professor Owen, in the 8th edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopsodia Britannica,^ published in January, 1859, and subse- 
quently reproduced as a separate work."* The two accounts 
differ in some unimportant particulars. I here cite the later 
in date, as presumably conveying the latest views of the 
author. The following are extracts ; — 

‘ Two specimens exemidified the shape and proportions of 
the entire jaw of this species {Plagiaulax BecMesii). The 
foremost tooth is a very large one, shaped like a canine, but 
implanted by a thick root in the fore part of the jaw, like 
the large lower incisor of a Shrew or Wombat. The three 
anterior teeth in place have compressed trenchant crowns, 
and rapidly augment in size from the first to the third. 


* See antra, p. 408 . — [Ed.] 

® I leave the words as they originally 
stood; but my moaning would hare 
boon more acouratoly convey(‘d by tho 
expression ‘ Eodont typo of Marsupial/ 
— rodent being here used in the largo 
sense, liaving reference to tho jdan of 
dentition, characterized by two collateral 
incisors in tlie lower jaw, as typically 


shown in the placental series by tho 
Jiodeniia and Chriromy^i ; and in the 
Marsupialia, by Phascohmys, modified 
in tho MacropodidtB and the Pfuilun- 
yistidcB by the opposition, in the upper 
jaw, of several incisors. (See Cuvier, 
Css. Foss. 4th edit. tom. v. p. 3.) 

“ Vol. xvii. p. 161. 

* Palseontology, 2ad edit. p. 363. 
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They are followed by sockets of two much smaller teeth, 
shown in other specimens to have subtuberculate crowns re- 
sembling those of Microlestes. The large front tooth of Pla^ 
giaulax is formed to pierce, retain, and kill ; ihe succeeding 
teeth, like the carnassials of Camdvora, are, like the blades 
of shears, adapted to cut and divide soft substances, such as 
flesh. As in Carnivora^ also, these sectorial teeth are suc- 
ceeded by a few small tubercular ones. The jaw j 3 onforms to 
this character of the dentition. It is short in proportion to 
its depth, and consequently robust, sending up a broad and 
high coronoid process, for the adequate grasp of a large tem- 
poral muscle ; and the condyle is placed below the level of 
the grinding teeth — a character unknown in any herbivorous 
or mixed -feeding Mammal : it is pedunculate, as in the pre- 
daceous Marsupialiay whilst the lever of the coronoid process 
is made the stronger by the condyle being carried further 
back from it than in any known carnivorous or herbivorous 
animal. The angle of the jaw makes no projection below the 
condyle, but is slightly bent inward, according to the Marsu- 
pial type.’ 

‘ In the general shape and proportions of the largo pre- 
molars and succeeding molars, Plagiaulax most resembles 
Thylaaoleo (fig. 178, j).m. 1 and 2), a much larger extinct 
predaceous Marsupial from tertiary beds in Australia. But 
the sectorial teeth in Plagiaulax are more deeply grooved ; 
whence its name. The single compressed premolar of the 
Kangaroo Rat is also grooved ; but it is ditterently shaped, 
and is succeeded by four square-crowned, double-ridged 
grinders, adapted for vegetable food ; and the position of the 
condyle, the slenderness of the coronoid, and other characters 
of the lower jaw are in conformity to that regimen. In 
Thylaaoleo the lower canine or canine-shaped incisor pro- 
jected from the fore part of the jaw, close to the symphysis, 
and the corresponding tooth in Plagiaulax more closely re- 
sembles it in shape and direction than it does the procumbent 
incisor of Hypsipnjmnus, From this genus Plagiaulax differs 
by the obliquity of the grooves on its premolars ; by having 
only two true molars in each ramus of the jaw, instead of 
four ; by the salient angle which the surfaces of the molar 
and premolar teeth form, instead of presenting a uniform 
level line 5 by the br(mder, higher, and more vertical 
coronoid; and by the very low position of the articular 
condyle. 

^ The physiological deductions from the above-described 
characteristics of the lower jaw and teeth of Plagiaulax are, 
that it was a carnivorous Marsupial. It probably found its 
2 >rey in the contemporary small insectivorous Mammals and 
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Lizards, supposing no herbivorous form, like Stereognathus, 
to have co-existed during the Upper Oolitic period.’ ^ 

We have here an opinion, professing to be founded on the 
high ground of a connected series of physiological correla- 
tions, that PJagiaulax was a carnivorous Marsupial; while 
the same materials led me to infer that it was ph^phagous. 
These diametrically opposed inferences recall, in some degree, 
the discussion, famous in its day, respecting the disputed 
affinities of Ainphiiheriam, The question ihen was, whether 
the fossil was mammal or reptile ; and the foundations of 
Palaeontology were supposed to be concemed in the issue. 
In the present instance the area of ihc field of difference is 
less, but the interesis involved are still important. Are the 
indications of 2)ala3ontology, more especially in its great 
stronghold in the Mammalia— the teeth and correlated or- 
gans — so unstable or so obscure', that of two palaeontolo- 
gists, the same dental and mandibular materials shall lead 
the one to infer ihat the fossil form was a vegetable feeder, 
and the oilier that it was a i>redaceous carnivore? Or does 
ihis conflict of ojiinion arise from diff'eremt methods having 
been followed by line observers in dealing with the evidence? 

As the Geological 8o(*u'ty gave to my original comm uni- 
cation a place in its Journal, I feel bound, in the interest of 
science, either to support the o}>inion which T ihen ad^ancod, 
or frankly to admit the corrc'ction, if I am found to be in 
error. 1 am further impelled hy my sense of self-respect, as 
an observer, to consider whethei* — apart from the conclusions 
— I have fallen into sindi errors of observation and des(*rip- 
tion as would necessarily 1 k‘ iinjilied, should Prof(‘ssor Owen’s 
manner of viewing the objects ])rove correct ; and if so, to 
explain the fallacious train of r(*asoning which led me astray ; 
for 1 cannot plead the excuse that the account was written 
in hast(‘, or without due consideration. 

If the data, U 2 ) 0 n which the author of ^ Pahcontology ’ 
j)rofesses to rest liis jffiysiological deductions, were sound, 
the demonstration would be complete. They art' put together 
with an exemplary' show of harmony, and, with a single ex- 
ception, every link in the chain is supjrlied. But there are, 
in the case, considerations of ])aramount import in an argu- 
ment of this nature, that h‘ad me to question their soundness, 
and to dissent from the conclusions. 

And first, as regards the admitted facts. Professor Owen 
agrees that the Purbeck remains establish two species of 
Plagiaulax; and as he has adopted two of the woodcuts 
given in my original description of these species, it is pre- 

* PalfTontology, p. 3.)3. I ontortain | tlio deduction >vhicli makes Stenogna- 
btrong doubtfa about tbo boxmduobb of to have been herbivorous. 

VOL. II. F F 
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sumed that the correctness of the figures is not questioned. 
The marsupial nature of the forms is not disputed, nor is 
there any difference of opinion about the number or desig- 
nation of the teeth. 

In both species there is a solitary incisor on each side of 
the lower jaw, in the fore part of the incisive border, closely 
followed, without the interposition of a canine, by a scries 
either of three or of four premolars. The rami converge to 
a narrow point in front, so that the tooth occupies the entire 
width of the incisive border on each side ; and fig. 13, p. 280, 
of my former communication,' representing the symphj^- 
sial i)ortion endwise, shows (what is confirmed by the other 
figures) that the two incisors were approximated and colla- 
teral, as in the rodent type, placental or marsupial. In 
jP. minor (PL XXXIV. fig. 2), the tooth is procumbent. In 
the other and larger species, P. PecMesii, it is more robust, 
with a thicker root, and with a more decided curvature up- 
wards, suggesting, at the first sight, some resemblance to 
the form of a canine. In both species the point is bevelled 
and I failed to observ e in either any mark of the play of an 
opposed upper tooth. 

Wliat was the function of these incisors? Professor 
Owen’s opinion is exprosse<l thus : ‘ The large front tooth of 
Plagiaulihv is formed to ])ierce, retain, and kill.’ This con- 
clusion arrived at, the other characters are naturally regarded 
in unison with it, until the genus is finally presented to us as 
a predaceous carnivore. It is iherefore necessary to examine 
ihe evidence closely. Now, in solving a question of this kind, 
comparative anatomy supplies for our guidance fundamental 
principles, which govern the inicrpretation of mere form. 
Let us revert to ihe known marsupial genera, and see what 
light generalized obseivation upon them throws ui)on the 
(luestio]!. Ill all the Carnivorous genera and species, fossil 
or recent, of which the dentition has been accurately deter- 
mined, ihoro are three or more incisors, followed by a canine, 
on each side of the jaw, above and below ; and the empiri- 
cally observed result is consistent with a rational interpreta- 
tion of the arrangement, in reference to their food and the 
means of procuring it. On the other hand, in all the exist- 
ing strictly phytophagous genera, there is only a solitary 
incisor (being that next the axis) on either side of the lower 
jaw, and no canine; or if, as among the Phalangers, addi- 
tional teeth are developed, the outer incisors and canine are 

* PI. xxxiii. fig 13 of this volume. — surface is fiattened near the npex, so a*' 

[Ed ] to yield a slightly hovelled point. (See 

* Not in the sen^o of being dt nuded anUa^ "p 
of enamel by wear, but the posterior 
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alike rudimentary. The pair of developed incisors are ap- 
proximated and placed collaterally, as in the placental Ro- 
dents ; and commonly they are i)rojected forwards with but 
a very slight upward inclination. They are unequally op- 
posed in the upper jaw by two or more incisors on either 
side. Why there should be this phrrality of incisors above, 
and only two invariably occupying the same position below, 
is wholly unknown to us ; but the constancy of the structure 
makes it certain that there must be a sufficient cause for it 
in nature; and we employ the generalization, empirically 
arrived at, with as much confidence as we do the law of 
necessary correlation.' In many critical cases, where the 
evidence is limited or defective, the empirical is even a safer 
guide than the rational law, since it is freer from the risk of 
eiTors of interpretation. Applied to the instance before us, 
it is manifest that the principle on which the incisors in 
riagiavlax are framed, in regard of number, order of sup- 
pression, collateral position, and relation to the preniolars, 
corresponds exactly with the type of the Marsupial Herbi- 
vores, such as JIalmaiifrus, Hifpslprymnvs, and PhasroIarcft(.% 
and tliat it is wholly at variance with the (Carnivorous type. 

Let us now test the opinion in its professed character as a 
physiological deduction. Throughout tlie Mannnah'a, where 
teeth perform the functions of canines ^to 2 )i('rce, rciain, and 
kill,’ th(^y are held well apart through the interposition of a 
line of incisors — the end being obvious ; the points of pene- 
tration are doubled, the grasp is strengthened by widening 
the base, and the dilacerating and killing j)owers are multi- 
plied. To arrange them collaterally in the axis would be to 
)jlace them at a disadvantage to the end to be attained. But 
when a gnawing ])owcr is required, the middle incisors are 
powerfully developed, and ]>laced collaterally in the axis of 
the jaws, one on c'acli side, above and below, as typically ex- 
emplified in the placental Rodents and Chcironiys. Doubt- 
less a Rat when seized can inflict a smart wound on the 
hand ; but the power is a secondary attribute, complemen- 
tary to the main function. Regarded in this aspect, it is 
negatively sttiniped upon the incisors of PJa y inula, v by their 
collateral position, that they are not constructed upon the 
carnivorous plan of design, nor in rational correlation 
thereto. 

It is obvious that this position of the teeth in Plagiaulax 
was not overlooked by the author of ^ Pala3ontology ’ ; for, on 
the first occasion he describes the incisor of P. Brcldesii as 
being ‘ very largo, shaped like a canine, but implanted by a 

* CuMor, ‘Dibcourb Picliniinairc,’ p 51 . 
r F 2 
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thick root in the fore-part of the jaw, like the large lower 
incisor of a Kangaroo' or Wombat.’ But the shape of the 
tooth prevailed in deciding him to pronounce it carnivorous. 
Now, the form differs in the two species ; and I ask any 
Comparative Anatomist to look at fig. 2 of PI. XXXTV., and 
say whether the tooth there represented is formed to pierce, 
retain, and kill — being the attributes with which Professor 
Owen invests the incisor of P. BecMedi. It is projected for- 
wards with a slight ujiward inclination, somewhat as in the 
vegetable- feeding Koala {Phascolarctus ciHcreus). The incisor 
of ]\ IkcMidi^ is undoubtedly curved more decidedly upward; 
and, when viewed sidewise, it is not very unlike a canine. 
But the same may be said equally of the lower incisor of the 
Lemurine Ay e-Aye (PI. XXXIV. figs. 1 and 1 4) . In this re- 
markable form, the affinities of which were so keenly disputed 
by the great French anal oniists, Cuvier and De Blainville, 
th(^ solitaiy incisors are collateral, on the Rodent type' ; com- 
pressed laterally, and very deep at the base, they sweeq^ up- 
wards ill a bold curve, b<nng scoop(‘<l vertically behind, to 
terminate in a sharp edg<‘ ; so that, regarded sidi^wise, so far 
as vertical direction goes, tlay are more canine-like than in 
either species of But the resemblance goes no 

further. In the fornnu' the incisor, which is only partially 
invested with enamel, is ('ontinued backwards below the 
molars, tlu^ jiulp-nucleiis being persistent, and the chisel- 
shaped ('dge is constantly maintained by use^ — conditions 
which ar(» Avanting in tln^ latter. Should the construction of 
the skull and other ]>arts of the skeleton of P. BccMcdi be 
ever dis(*over(*d, there is little doubt that moditications will 
be detected throughout in conformity with those of its in- 
cisors, as in tli(' felicitous instance, cited by (\ivier, of tli(' 
secr(‘t relation between the u[)p('r canine-shaped incisors of 
the Camel and the bones of the tarsus; this exceptional 
character does not remove the Charnel from among the 
Ruminants, nor does the form of the incisor of P. BecMesH 
aiijAoar to me to be of sufficient weight to counterbalance' 
the clear evidence of a phytophagous and rodent plan of 
construction. 

Encyclo]) Bnt 8fh fdit yol xmi. [nccoiii.t of tli( h<i])its of this animal, 
]) IGl ‘ Slumv and Wonihcit ’ aio sub- iffiims th.it tlw t is deTiud(‘d, as m 
btitiitnl 111 tin ‘r,il,o()iitoh)g;y,’ p the llodints (Zool Proc Feb 22,18.')!), 

- PI. XXXI u fig 1. p 111). In .1 finely ])rt*scrved cTHUi urn, 

^ Do niaiiiMllo asserts that tho in- for tlio tr.iiisnnssion of which to London 
cisois of theAyoA>( aro in\osfed all I .inijndobtod to tho great courtoHy of 
round with a six 11 ol cn.iirul, and that M Edouard Vorreaux of P.iris, it is 
tho posterior faoot is not tho result ot , distinctly sc< n that the coat of enamol 
wear (Momoiro sur rA>(-Avo, p 23) ; j m limited to a bolt which sheathes only 
while Dr. 8andwith, in bis iiitorcstii g | the anterior half of tho incisors. 
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^ Professor Owen draws an argument, in confirmation of his 
view, from the dentition of Thylacoleo, The statement is ; 
— ‘ In Thylacoleo the lower canine, or canine-shaped incisor, 
projected from the fore-part of the jaw, close to the sym- 
physis ; and the corresponding tooth in PlagiauJax more 
closely resembles it in shape and direction than it does the 
procumbent incisor of HypsiprymnusJ^ ^ But on referring to 
his detailed description of Thylacoleo ^ we find that the body 
of the tooth, of which the shaj)e and direction are adduced 
as terms of comparison, together with the fore part of the 
symphysis and incisive border, is wanting ‘ The symphysis 
(PI. XIIT. fig. 4, s) begins behind, at a vertical line dropped 
from a little in advance of the middle of the sectorial, p 4 ; 
it is of a wide and oval form. To judge from the cast, but 
little of the jaw ap])enrs to have been broken away from the 
fore-part of the sympliysis. Th(^ upper and fore-pari shows 
the alveolus and base of a tooth (PI. XI. fig. o, c) wliicdi has 
iw>jected obliquely upward and forward. Tt is sepjirated by 
an intersjiace of three liiu^s from ihe sectorial, and would S(*em 
to be the sole tooth in advance^ of it. If the ramus be regally 
produced at the U])pcr jiart of the sjouphjsis furl her than is 
indicated by the present east, it may have coataiaul one or 
more ivcisors^ and the hroJcoi tooth in qinHtion may he the 
lamer canine. If, however, this be ix'ally the foremost tooth 
of the jaw, it would aiipear to Ik^ oik* of a pair of large in- 
cisors, according to the Marsupial type* exhibited b}^ Ihe 
Macnqtoditla and J^halanyifftida,^'^ ‘Bui in the lower jaw 
the* carnassial is succeeded by two very small tubercular 
teeth, as in Tla<jia7tla.c ; and then* is a socket close to the 
synqdiysis of the lower jaw of Thylaroho^ which indicates 
ilial tlu* canine may have te'nninated the dental series IIkto, 
and afforded an additional feature of resemblance to the 
riayia a/a<r.’ 

In all this, it will be seen, the argument is within the do- 
main of conjecture; the tooth oscillates between canine and 
incisor ; and not merely so, but the principles which are fol- 
lowed as guides in this walk of investigation are set aside, 
to give jdace to the illusory indications of mutilated external 
form. If the tooth represented by a stump or socket proves 
to be a canine, the comparison will not hold ; but if it be 
solitary with the ])osition of an incisor, will it even then bear 
out Professor Owen’s hypothesis, that Thylacoleo, which he 

’ Pala'ontolopy, p. 3r)3. 'curved upwards’ — Stu1clilmr;y, R(‘port 

2 ‘ TTufortunaUdy tins luorceau is on the Discovery of Gold in Australia, 
miK'h mutilaUd, the inci&or hciiig hro- ISrio, p AS 

ken at its entrance into the alveolus, “ Phil. Trans , vol cxlix p 318. 

its form cannot thcroloro he })rcciHcly * Palceonlology, p 432. 

given; but it is evident that it was 
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infers to have been one of ‘ the fellest and most destructive 
of predatory beasts,’ ^ may have liadthelaiiiary portion of its 
teeth in its lower jaw constructed on the type of the most 
meek and defenceless of herbivorous marsupials ? Bearing 
in mind the sense in which the term ^ type ’ is accepted 
among naturalists, I must avow that I have some difficulty 
in realizing the ’conception. But should the unusual con- 
junction of characters assumed above be hereafter established, 
there are theoretical considerations which would prove to 
demonstration that the types of construction are still abso- 
lutely distinct. For in the supposed case the outermost in- 
cisor would be the one developed, the inner ones being 
sui^prcssed ; while, conversely, in the Macropodiihf it is the 
innermoai incisor which is diweloped, the oilier ones being 
suppressed. M()r[)liologically, therefore, the types of con- 
struction would be radically different. If ])alieontological 
investigations were conducied in ibis manner, there would 
be no limit io conjeciure ; the landmarks which ive profess 
to follow would be disregarded, and disoi’der would face us 
everywhere. Jlut, hapjiily, science furnishes un erring 2 )rinci- 
jiles which ijrovide the corrective. 1 need hardly add that 
the argument drawn from Thjflacoleo has, in my view, no 
bearing on the incisors of rUnjiaulaiy and gives no support to 
the carnivorous inference. 

Next, as regards the premolars. From their peculiar 
characters and remarkable develo])ment, they furnish the 
most striking features in the dentition of the fossil genus. 
]n J\ BfchJdiil there are three, and in P, minor ^ four of those 
t(»eth, which diminish ra])idly in size from the last to the 
first. 2 1 here take the last as the most determinate^ in form, 

and in its nature the most constant. J com])ared it rigor- 
ously with the coiT(‘bponding tooth of Hif])fiipr]jmnnH Oai- 
mardi^ and I affirm now, as I did in my original pa 2 )er, that 
these homologous teeth, in the two genera, are identical in 
every essential jioint of form and construction. In proof, I 
refer to figure's 5 and G of the representations in PI. XXXIII., 
the former showing the last premolar of PlaginnlaXy the latter 
of Ilypaiprywnya. The resemblance is so manifest and direct, 
that I never contemjilafrd that it could be called in ques- 
tion ; but, as it has been questioned, it is necessary to de- 
scend to jiarticulars. In both, the crown viewed from the 
side is of a quadrately oblong form, the length exceeding the 
height ; in both, it is compressed and trenchant, the sides 
sloping uniformly from the base to a thin edge like a wedge ; 
in both, the basal part of the tooth presents a smooth sur- 

* Phil. Trans., vol. cxlix. p 319. 

" Su PI. xxMii and xxxiv. — jEi).] 
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face, above wMch the crown is traversed by a series of close- 
set, uniform, and exquisitely defined parallel grooves, sliarj)ly 
angular, and bounded by linear ridges ; in both, these grooves 
occupy both sides of the tooth ; and in both, the channelled 
sides meet in a finely serrated edge. Not the least remark- 
able point in this striking list of agreements is the curious 
numerical coincidence — these grooves being developed seven 
in number, alike in the homologous premolars of PI. Bccklesii 
and of Jlypsiprymnus GaimardL 

As to the points of difference : in Plagiaulax there are 
three or four of these teeth, while in Hupalpryinnus there is 
but one ; in the former they are presented with the maximum 
of development, in the latter with the minimum', in ihe 
former the grooves are diagonal, in the latter verii(*al. With 
this exception, and wiih some trivial details of difference in 
the proportion of the length of crown to its height, and in 
ihe amount of the basal surface free from grooving, the last 
premolar in Hypmprymnm is identical in its characters with 
that of Plagiaulax. The two convey to my mind the imi)r(‘s- 
sion of boil g tyj)icall^ alike. 

The objects strike Professor Owen in a very different light. 
Ilis statement is that, ‘ in the general shai)e and ])roportions 
of the large premolar and succeeding molars, Plagiaulax 
most resembles Thglacohu)^ a jmich larger predaceous marsu- 
])ial, from the t(‘rtiary beds in Australia. But the sectorial 
teeth in Plagiaulffa are more deoxdy groovcnl ; whence its 
name. The single compressed ])remolar of the Kangaroo Eat 
is also grooved; but it is differently shaped,’ (fee. Now, 
apart from the inferences, here is a contlict of description, 
which can be settled by an appeal to the original speci- 
mens I have described the large preniolar as t^ssentially 
alike in form, in the Kangaroo Eat and in IHagiaulax, Pro- 
fessor Owen states that it is differently sha2)ed in the two ; 
if so, I invite him to show wherein the difference consists (I 
liave faded to detect, and he as yet to indicate it) — bearing 
in mind that here it is not a question of slight difference, 
such as a modification in the outline of the same organ in 
two nearly allied forms, but a difference of type — or of ordinal 
importance. 

Next as regards the assertion that in the general shape 
the large premolar of Plagiaulax most resembles Thylacoleo. 
For convenience, I separate the two terms of the comparison 
in the sentence. Professor Owen has figured and described 
the sectorial teeth of this large Marsupial, in his late memoir 
on the ‘ Fossil Mammalia of Australia.’ ‘ In Thylacoleo the 


Phil. Trans., vol. cxlix. p. 818, Pis. xi. and xiii. 
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inferior premolars are reduced to a single, but enonnously 
large and massive, camassial, with two small tubercular 
teeth behind it. The camassi^ (Plate XXXIV. figs. 9 — 12) 
consists of a long blade, high in front and lower behind, so 
that, if notched in the middle, the divisions would in some 
degree resemble the anterior and posterior lobes of the corre- 
sponding tooth in the placental Carnivora ; ^ and the worn 
summit is distinctly concave lengthwise ; conversely, in both 
species of Plagimlax the corresponding tooth is convex, and 
the outline of the whole series describes a convex curve, of 
which the last premolar forms the most salient part. Tlie 
base of the camassial in Thylacoleo is ‘ slightly grooved ver- 
tically ’ on the inside (fig. 9). These indentations disappear 
about half-way up towards the edge, where the surface be- 
comes reticulately rugose, being precisely the reverse of 
what occurs in the last preniolar of Hi/psijtryninuH and 
Flagiaidax. Besides the difierenee of their position upon 
the teeth, the gi'ooves of the camassial of Thylacoleo ])reseiit 
the ap])earance of furrows, separating superficial nndiilaiions 
of the enamel. A transverse seciion o#the basal part of tlie 
crown would yield a faintly (Teiiated outline, wholly difierent 
from the salient and re-eijt(‘ring angles of the clos('-sei 
])arallel grooves of Vlayiaulat and H ypniprywnns. These 
undulations are exhibited chiefly, if not solely, on th(' inner 
side ; tlieir presence on the outer is not mentioned. Further, 
if the ind<mtations on tlic^ preinolar of Thiflacoleo are to count 
for anything as significant of affinity, it should be with 
BiipsiyrymnuH ratlu'r than wiili Fla(ii(ni hi n , since the furrows 
are vertical in the two foraier. In fact, in tlie outline and 
junpoilions of the vertical section, the premolar of Thylacoleo 
differs less from B yps^ipcy7nvaH than it do(‘S from that of 
Flayia'iilax, I have failed to realize the asserted rc'semblance 
between Plagiaalax and Thylacoho in the form of the last pre- 
molars; and in the details of outlines section, curvature of 
edge, crenulation, surface-markings, c'lc., T am more impressed 
with the differcmces than with any one point of agreement. 

Let us now consider the infiwnce as to the function of 
these teeth. It is expressed thus : — ^ The large front tooth 
is formed to pierce, retain, and kill; the succeeding teeth 
are like the blades of shears, adapted to cut and divide soft 
substances like flesh,’ &c. Professor Owen has elsewhere 
described the premolar of Hypsiprym'tms as trenchant,^ and I 
have shown above that the tooth is essentially alike in 

* *Th(<fiist molar IS hinaic, llu cusps and a slij^ht ridgo passing to a small 
turning inwards, and llu anterior cusp depressed pobtenor cusp.’ — StutchLury, 
rising at a salient angle, tin (dgo is loc cif. 

trenchant outwards, the second molar is Odontography, vol. i. p. 389. 

truingular with a large anterior cusp, 
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Plagimldx. If, therefore, the fdnction is to be deduced with 
such facile cei^inty from the mere form, the premolar of 
Hypdprymims ought also to be carnivorous. But we know 
that the genus is so strictly herbivorous that the family to 
which it belongs has been regarded as representing in the 
Ma/rsvpialia the Euminants of the Placental Mammals. With 
this fact before us, is it likely that the premolars of Pla- 
giaulax were applied to cut and divide flesh? Does the 
serrated edge indicate a flesh-cutting function? The sin- 
gular agreement between the two genera in their premolars, 
down even to the number of grooves, however tnvial and 
unimportant the character may appear to be, has, I confess, 
weighed greatly with me in forming Uiy opinion. No special 
function has, as yet, been connected with the peculiarly 
grooved tooth of the living Kangaroo Eat. The agreement 
is therefore purely empirical ; but as the character, according 
to our present knowledge, is confined, among many hundred 
genera of Mammalia, to certain species of Hypaiprymnus and 
to J^IngiftNlaXy those who have faith ii) the constancy of the 
manifestations of nature will not lightly believe that it was 
common to these two gc^jcra alone without imjdying affinity; 
and when this is coupled with the obviously phytojffiagous 
ty])e of the incisors, the conviction will be conlinned. I 
need hardly add that I regard the carnivorous deduction 
from the shape to be arbitrary and untenable. 

[William Hunter, a century ago, by a i)arity of rea.soning, 
arrived at the conclusion that the Maitodort of North America, 
from the trenchant form of the transverse crown-ridges of 
its molar teeth, was an extinct, colossal, carnivorous animal, 
ill short, a kind of predaceous flesh-eating Elephant.^ Tlie 
error in his case, as in the coiTcsponding one of Leibnitz, 
was excusable, comparative anatomy having been then in its 
infancy. But it is not a little startling to see the same sort of 
unsound deduction reproduced, in regard of one of the most 
pigmy of Mamnifils, half a century after Cuvier, by his lumi- 
nous demonstrations, ha<l indicated the method by which such 
signal mistakes might be a, voided in future. — Oct. ^ 5, 1862.] 

Professor Owen perceives another indicaiion of resem- 
blance between Thy I a coho and Plagianlax in the proportions 
of the large premolar to the succeeding molars. In both, 
there are but two molars, and in so far the agreement is 
clear ; but no further. In Plagiaulax there are as many as 
four premolars ; while in Thylacoleo the enormous develop- 
ment of the solitary prcmolar or carnassial is effected at the 
expense of the rest of the premolars, which are suppressed, 
and of the tubercular teeth, which are dwarfed. In the 

' Phil. Trans. 1767, vol. Iviii. p. 38. 
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former, as pointed out in my earlier description, ^the pre- 
inolars are inordinately developed, wliiU^ the tnu' molars are 
dwarfed and rudimentary in pro];)ortioii.’ The operation of 
the well-known law of Anamor}>hosis or Balanccm^ ni is visible 
in both. But examples of it are everywhere seen throughout 
animated nature, in the same organ, without roference to 
affinity, as, for instance, among the Mammalia^ in the canine 
of Machairodus and of the Musk Deer. Tliylacoleo and Pia- 
giaulax may be regarded as being as wide apart among the 
Marsupials as the two former are among Placental Mammals. 
The solitary trenchant premolar in some of the species of 
Hypsiprymrms is said to attain a very large development. 
We have the authority of Professor Owen for the statement, 
that in two Potooroos of New Guinea its antero-posterior 
extent nearly equals that of the three succeeding molars.^ 
If the teeth of Thylacoleo and Plagiaulax had been on the 
same morphological plan of construction, the agreement in 
the number of molars would clearly have carried weight; 
but, as such does not appear to be the case, the coincidence 
ought not to overrule the other indications, more especially 
as the form of the crowns of the molars in the two genera is 
totally different. In Thylacoleo^ the first tubercular tooth 
has the crown compressed, supporting two cusps on its axis, 
the anterior lobe being more or less conical, with a smaller 
lobe behind it, both on the usual carnivorous type of con- 
Btru(*tioii. The second tubercular is only known througli its 
socket. In both species of Plagiaulax, the two molars present 
oblong crowns, supporting two oj)po8ed linos of marginal 
eminences, separated by a depression. In my original de- 
scription, I referred to the fact that in Dromicia and Acrobat a 
the molars are reduced from the ordinary number, foui’, to 
three. In Plagiaulax the suppression is carried still further, 
two only being developed. The agreement in this respect 
between the latter and Thylacoleo does not imi)ress me with 
the idea of affinity, although admitting, as I do, that it ought 
to be duly weighed. 

I have entered in such detail upon the dental characters, 
because, by the consent of all observers, they are of paramount 
weight in the solution of a question of this nature. If the 
type be distinctly indicated by them to be herbivorous or 
carnivorous, the other characters, however modified they 
may be, will ultimately be found to be in relation to the 
teeth. The author of ‘ Palaeontology,’ having formed his 
opinion on the teeth, then examines the characters of the 
lower jaw, and finds them in conformity. He adduces the 
shortness of the horizontal ramus in proportion to its depth 

* 0(lontograi)hy, vol. i. p 389. 
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as indi('ative of robustness ; also the broad and high coronoid 
process, and the pedunculate coiid3le placed below the' level 
of the grinding teeth (above, p. 482). They are all regarded 
as proving a carnivorous type. They were not overlooked in 
my former communication : — ^The characters of the jaw are 
so pet uliar, and in some respects of so mixed and complex a 
nature, that they ought to be weighed with caution, in con- 
junction with the teeth, in forming any opinion of the 
affinities of Plagiaulax. The low position of the condyle is 
so pronounced, and the elevation of the coronoid above it so 
considerable, that, regarded per se, supposing no teeth had 
been discovered, they might have been considered to imply, 
with some degree of certainty, a predaceous animal.^ ‘ But 
there were other characters, which, taken in conjunction with 
the jaw, appeared to me to counterbalance these indications 
— namely, the moderate extent and low elevation of the 
coronoid above the grinding plane of the teeth ; the long 
neck and horizontal projection of the condyle behind the 
coronoid ; the form of the condyle itself ; and the absence of 
a stout angular process behind it. With one exception, I 
shall consider these mandibular characters briefly. 

And first, as regards the shortness of the horizontal 
ramus in proportion to its depth. I refer my reader to 
fig. 13 of PI. XXXIV., representing the side view of the 
lower jaw of the Aye-Aye. A glance will saiisfy him 
that the horizontal ramus is much deeper in proportion to 
the length in this form than it is in Jkcklpsii. The fiict 
is so obvious that I do not think it necessary to enter upon 
the metrical details. Commonly we connect the idea of 
robustness in the lower jaw with the form and section of the 
mandible presented by theH^mna and Tiger. If the sections 
in my original paper are referred to (PI. XXXTII. figs. 2 & 3), 
it will be seen that they are totally different. The jaw of 
Plagiaulax in this respect also closely resembles that of the 
Aye-Aye.2 

The coronoid process comes next for consideration. Por 
the details of my description of it I refer my readers to 
p. 418 of my former paper. It is there stated that ‘ in 
gcmeral form the coronoid process in Plagiaulax resembles 
more that of the predaceous marsupials, and of the Ursine 
Pasyurufs especially, than that of the herbivorous families. 
It differs very markedly from the elevated strap-shaped 

1 See antca, p 424 — IEd.] r.imi of the lower jaw prosont groat 

^ In the Koala {Phas( darctu^ cme- dtptli in piopoiiion to Llic hngth, with 
in which the xirocumbent iTKiaors, a loinpiossed stction (Waterhouse, 
as Hlieidy obsei^ed al)ov( (p 43G), an ‘Mammalia,’ ^ol i p 264) But the 
proi( cted with an inclination robemhlmg ascending ramus, in that giinis, is on a 
that of Vlagiaulasc minor, the horizontal totally diffucnl ^ilan of coiistiuition 
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coronoid of Hypsiprymmis and the other herbivorous mar- 
supials. It is to be remarked, however, that it is less elevated, 
and its surface of less area, than in the predaceous genera, 
whether marsupial or placental.’ Here, it will be observed, 
the comparison was restricted to marsupial forms, beyond 
which I did not then think it necessary to carry it. If ex- 
tended to the Aye-Aye (PI. XXXIV. fig. 13), additional 
light is thrown upon the character. In both, the anterior 
edge reclines at an angle of about 45° ; in both, the summit is 
not much elevated above the grinding-plane of the teeth. 
The appearance of elevation, which is at first sight suggested 
by the coronoid of PlagiaulaXj arises from the great depth of 
the sigmoid notch and the low position of the condyle. If 
fig. 1 of PI. XXXIII. be referred to, it will be seen that the 
process itself is not raised much above the summit of the 
premolars. There is a further agreement between the Aye- 
Aye and Plagiaulax in the amount of area occupied by the 
surface of the coronoid. This is partly disguised, in the 
lower jaw of the former, by the broad neck of the condyle 
and the shallowness of the lunate notch between it and the 
coronoid ; if the notch were deej^ened, as indicated by the 
dotted line (/), the resemblance would be comjilete. 1 do not, 
therefore, admit the force of Professor Owen’s remarks, as 
significant of carjiivore affinities, that Hhe lower jaw is short 
in proportion to its dei)th, sending up a broad and high 
coronoid process for the adequate grasp of a large tem])oral 
muscle’ — seeing that all these characters are combined in an 
exisiing gliriform Lemur, which is not a carnivore. The 
descriptive terms applied to the coronoid woidd bc^ suitable 
for that of a Tiger or Stoat, but they seem hardly applicable 
to the process of Phtgianlax. 

The author of ^ Palaeontology ’ lays stress on the low 
position of the condyle and its long horizontal neck ; ^ The 
condyle is jdaced below the level of Ihe grinding-teeth, a 
character unknown in any herbivorous or mixed-feeding 
Mammal ; it is ijedunculatc^, as in the predaceous Marnii- 
piaJIa ; whilst the lever of the coronoid is made the stronger 
by the condyle being carried further back than in any known 
carnivorous animal.’ But it is not a little remarkable that 
he is silent regarding the form of the condyle itself, the most 
important of all the jnandibular characters after the teeth ; 
for the peduncle, on which he lays weight, is, like the fang of 
a tooth, but the stalk upon which the organ performing the 
function is borne. I tliink it necessary therefore to caU 
attention to the remarks on the subject contained in my 
former paper. In the true carnivorous type the condyle 
shows more or less of a cylindrical or terete surface, having 
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invariably a transverse direction, by which it is locked in the 
glenoid cavity of the upper jaw, thus constituting a pivot 
like that of a pair of scissors, which constrains the blades to 
a vertical motion. In Plagiaulax all these conditions are 
reversed, the condyle being convex, with its long diameter 
disposed subvertically ; regarded endwise, it is narrow in 
proportion to the height, and the outUne is ovate or pyriform, 
the broad end being uppermost. This is a form which is 
unknown among the Ca/mivora^ but common in the Placental 
Rodents, with the difference, however, that in the latter, the 
condyle having to work backwards and forwards in a groove, 
its articular surface is disposed longitudinally. In the com- 
mon Norway Rat, the ai^icular surface of the condyle is 
partly vertical, with the pyriform outline of Plagiaular^ but 
more compressed ; and in one of the American Marmots 
(No. 2,259, Mus. R. Coll, of Surgeons) it still more closely 
resembles that of the fossil genus. I cite these instances to 
show the undercurrent of Rodent analogy which pervades the 
jaw of Plagiaular throughout. But a more conclusive and 
irresistible case of correspondence can be adduced in the 
condyle of the Aye-Aye. In the words of the celebrated 
French anatomist who first settled the affinities of the genus, 

‘ La forme gcmerale do la machoire inferieure de I’Aye-Aye 
dtmote unc partie forte, large, ou mieux haute et tres-com- 
prijnee ; la branche liorizontale beaucoup plus longue que la 
verticale, qui cst pr('sque dans la meme direction. Le condyle 
qui terinine cette branche verticale, dans les autres animaux, 
cst droite ici, (‘t ])res(]ue a Fextremite posterieure de toute la 
machoire,’ (Src.^ The condyle of the Aye-Ay (* has the same 
ovale form as that of PlagiaidaXy but reversed, the narrow end 
being uppermost (PI. XXXIV. tig. 1 8) ; the articular surface 
is broader and soiiK^wliat flatter than in that genus, but the" 
direction of the grealer axis is the same, that is, longitudinal 
and subvertical.'* The glenoid surface of the ui^per jaw is 
modified in correspondence — being broad and flat, and placed 
oji an inclined plane that would intersect the tips of the 
nasals and the middle of the occipital foramen. Here, then, 
is a signal failure in the chain of physiological deductions 
requisite to prove that Vlagiauhix was a marsupial carnivore. 

Next, as regards the depressed position of the condyle — 
below the level of the grinding-teeth. The author of ^ Pa- 
Iscontology ^ states that it is a ^ character unknown among 

* Do Blainville, ‘ Ostc^-opfrapliio ’ tudinal, de m}inu'‘ro A ©inp6cher tout 

moire sur lAye- Aye, p lU iuoum merit horizontiil, 6i co n’ost do 

‘L.i mAohoire comme I’dirifere A et v/cr * (Saiid- 

ctlle des autrtb rongeurs, mo meut (!vi- with, Zoological Proceedings, 1859, p 
demment au moyen d’un condylt longi- 113.) 
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any herbivorous or mixod-feedinf^ animal.’ I a^ain refer my 
reader to the figure (PI. XXXTV. fig. P5) of the lower jaw of 
the Aye-Aye. In it, the articular surhice of llie condyle, 
althougli directed subvertically, or at the most diagonally, is 
wholly below the giinding i)lane of the molars. It looks 
still more depressed in Plagiavlax Berlilrsii ; buf this is, in 
part, owing to the inflected margin of the angle bt ing broken 
off in the fossil, while it is entire and salient in the recent 
form, thus elevating the condyle above the lower plane of the 
ramus, and leading to an appearance of a greater amount of 
difference than exists in nature.^ 

For my reasoning as regards the signification of the long 
neck or pedicle of the condyle, I refer the reader to my 
former communication {antea, pp. 419 and 424). It is there 
stated that the low position of the condyle ^is counter- 
balanced by another character, of which, so far as I am 
aware, there is no example among any of the predaceous 
genera, either placental or marsupi^, recent or fossil, namely, 
the long neck and horizontal projection of the condyle behind 
the coronoid,’ &c. ; and further on I added that the ‘ arrange- 
ment is equally without a parallel among the herbivorous or 
omnivorous tribes.’ This latter remark was premature. I was 
then acquainted with the Aye-Aye only through the figures 
given by De Blainville,’* in which the lower jaw is shown 
in apposition with the skull, thus concealing the coronoid, 
and its relation to the condyle. But if the accompanjdng 
figure (PI. XXXIV. fig. 13) of the lower jaw detached be re- 
ferred to, it will be seen that the condyle is not only below 
the level of the grinding plane, but that it is projected a long 
way behind the posterior edge of the coronoid, exactly as in 
Plagiaulajr^ and on the same plan of construction — ^the sole 
difference being that the sigmoid notch is shallow in the 
Aye- Aye, and deeply excavated in Plagiaiilax. If the notch 
were deepened in the former, by removing the plate of bone 
behind and below the posterior edge of the coronoid, in the 
manner indicated by the dotted line (/), the resemblance 
would be complete. In order to place these facts of agree- 
ment beyond question, I give the following measurements of 
the relative x^roportions of the lower jaw in the Aye-Aye and 
P, BecMesii ^ : — 

* In somo of the families of the 7?n- noid are well raised al) 0 V 0 tho same 
dpniui the condyle is b<irely ele^ated jdaue. 

a])ovc the grindinjr plane of tin* molars. * ()steop7!i])liio : ponus Ijenmr, PI. v. 

8oe !)(* niainvdle ‘ ()st(' op; rapine : genus * It must he borne in mind that fig 1 of 

Cmna^ Pi. ii. Pigs. Cnvm Cohai/a and my previous communication (PI. xxxiii. 
i\ Ca])ijhara\ genus Hi/sfrijc, Pl.ii.,and fig. 1), from which tho meaHurements of 
Sc turns maximus, PI. i., while in others, J*. JlccUcbii are taken, is mcujnified two 
o.g. Ccistor^ both condyle and coro- diameters; tho dimensions arc therefore 
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Cliciromj s 
Motldgasc. 


Lonp^l) of jaw from condyle to inciBirc border. . .23 

From concijlo to jiosterior edge of coronoid . . . *6 

Heifjlit of jaw to summit of ooronoid . . . . 1'2 

IT(‘i^lif of ramus in front of first true molar . . . *7 

H(‘ip:Iit of ramus behind the inci«or .... *0*5 


Height from condyle to a lino dropped vertically behind 

last molar l-2o 

Ilei^hl from the latter point to posterior edge of incisor 
at diastemo *8 


T*lnp. 

Bofklesii. 

Inch 

20 

1-0 

•6 

•45 


1*05 


•75 


rroiii these proportions it will be seen that both in Chei- 
romys and Plagiaulax the condyle projects behind the edge 
of the coronoid to the excessive extent of about one-foui’th of 
the entire length of the ramus. Professor Owen meets the 
argument in my paper by the assertion that the condyle of 
Plagiaulax is ^ pedunculate as in the predaceous marsupials/ 
If so, I invite him to adduce the instance, bearing in mind 
that the question here is one of degree. The lower jaw of a 
tiger now before me measures 9'2 inches from the condyle to 
the incisive border, while the projection of the articular sur- 
face behind the fall of the coronoid does not exceed *7 of an 
inch, or one-thirteenth of the length of the jaw. In Basyurus 
and Thylaeinus^ the condyle projects behind the coronoid, 
but nothing approaching the extent seen in the Aye-Aye and 
Plagiaulax, As regards the functional effect of the condyle 
being carried so far back behind the edge of the coronoid, it 
is a plain question of animal mechanics, which the author of 
the ‘ Palaeontology ’ thus interprets : — ‘ It is pedunculate, as 
in the predaceous Marmpialia^ whilst the lever of the coro- 
noid process is made stronger by the condyle being carried 
further back than in any fciown carnivorous or herbivorous 
animal.’ As I regard it, a necessary effect would be to re- 
strict the power of separating the jaws in front, essential to 
a. predaceous animal having laniary teeth constructed to 
pierce, retain, and kill. And we have the direct proof in the 
Aye-Aye, that the same arrangement there is not applied to 
a carnivorous function.^ 


doublod. Hut thi*! doos not iiilorfore vilh 
till) ratios of proportion. Further, in 
tlio Aye-Ayo tlie iioslerior margin of 
llio coronoid is assumed to bo continued 
down vertically, in order to got corro- 
sponding measurements. The dimen- 
sions of ChnromtjB are of iho natural size. 

J In tho Ursine Danj/uritfi (No. 1900, 
Muh. R. Coll, of Surgeons) the length 
of the lower jaw is 4*2 inches, and the 
projection of the articular surface be- 
hind the deepest part of tho sigmoid 
notch *4 inch, or about ono-tontii of tho 


entiro length of the jaw. In 
(No. 1903a of tho same collection) tho 
priijection of tho condyle is about one- 
eighth of tho length of t hi' jaw. But in 
both those forms the posterior edge of 
the apex of tho coronoid overhangs tho 
condyle; while both in PL Bccl'kah and 
tho Aye- Aye tho articular surface of the 
condyle is removed about one-fourth of 
tho length of tho jaw behind the fall of 
tho coronoid. 

* In the typical Carnivora the ful- 
I cnim is a fixed point, tho form of the 
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Witli reference to the angular process, I have nothing to 
add to what is set forth in my former communication. This 
process, which is a very constant characitT of the ( arnivonms 
jaw, is wanting as a salient apophysis in Pla(jiavhi ♦*, although 
well developed in the minute insectivorous Mynm rohins, 

I have one remark more to make in reh^rence to the form of 
Plagiaulax, Fig. 2 of PI. XXXIV. gives a represcmtatioii of 
what remains of the lower jaw of I\ viinor, maiiuified to a 
scale of four diameters. The entire length of tin' si)ecinien, 
including the six molars and premolars, together with the 
procumbent incisor (according to the metrical line r), does 
not exceed *4 of an inch, of which the six cheek-t(‘eth united 
make only about two and a half lines (*2^) inch). 1 ask any 
zoologist or com])arative anatomist to look at it, and say 
whether the dental apparatus of this extremely minute crea- 
ture is competent to perform the duties required of a preda- 
ceous carnivore. Magnitude in this case is an ini]>ortant in- 
gredient, as it necessarily involves nieasm’e of force. Could 
P. Twmor have preyed on smah Mammals and Lizards? Is 
it not more probable that this pigmy form was itself an ob- 
ject of prey in the Purbeck Fauna ? 

In the preceding observations I have gone seriatim into the 
objections raised against the view which I advanced of the 
afi^ities of Plagiaulax. In the work referred to, every detail 
of external form was regarded in a light different from that 
in which it was viewed by me ; every inference was contro- 
verted ; and the conclusion drawn from the whole was diame- 
trically the converse of that arrived at by me. The verdict of 
Comparative Anatomists wiU decide which is right. I have 
reconsidered my first inferences, and tried to test their validity 
by the strongly contrasted and extreme view put forward by 
Professor Owen; and the result has been to confirm the 
opinion that Plagiaulax did not belong to a carnivorous type 
of Marsupials. Regarded morphologically, in the plan of its 
dental system ; rationally, through its condyle and correlated 
characters; and empirically, by comparison with Jlyiisip- 
rgmnns and Cheiromys, it has led me, through every aspect, 
to this conclusion. Enough has been adduced in the fore- 

glenoid cavity preventing protrusion or of the muscular power is more advanced, 
retraction of the lower jaw ; and the leaving a short portion of the lover free, 
muscular power being applied close to and tlius restricting the aperture of tho 
the c()ndyle leaves the tree part of the jaws. These conditions combined with 
lever longer, or, in other words, admits the obliqui* direction of tho temporal 
of a wider separation of tho jaws in muscle, implied by the reclining coro- 
front, for the canines and cutting-tetth noid, conspire to produce the antero- 
to act. In the Ay(‘-A}y and Rodents posterior and lateral motions required 
(e. g. Cavm ^nd Ilysirvi:) the fulcrum is by tho regimen of these forms. Tho 
moveable, tho condyle playing on a flat same reasoning aiiplits to Plamaulax. 
glenoid surface ; tho point of insertion 
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going pages to show that, to whatever family comparative 
anatomy may ultimately consign the genus, it must always 
be held to be a singularly modified form. I have directed 
attention to the numerous points of analogy between the 
lower jaw of Plagiaulax and that of the Aye-Aye, itself one 
of the rarest and most aberrant of existing Mammalia. They 
agree in the collateral position and upward direction of their 
strong incisors ; in the depth and shortnfiss of the horizontal 
ramuKS ; in the backward continuation of the ascending ramus 
in the same horizontal line with the body of the jaw, and in 
the terminal position of the condyle — the two latter charac- 
ters not being found, so far as is at present known, in any 
other Mammalia^ fossil or recent. They agree farther in the 
form and direction of the articular surface, in the reclinate 
coroiioid, and in the backward projection of the condyle 
behind it. The two jaws are on the same plan of construction. 
Starting from the deep narrow incisors of the Aye-Aye 
carried back below the molars, the great depth of its jaw, and 
the other associated characters, can be seen to be in necessary 
congelation. In Plagiaulax they are all presented in a less 
degree of development. The resemblance goes no further. 
I doubt if in the fossil genus the lower incisors were opposed 
in the upper jaw by only two chisel-shaped teeth as in the 
Aye-Aye. In all the other dental characters they are widely 
distinct. In Plagiaulax the force of the dental system is 
manifested in the great development of the premolars, of 
which there are none, at least in the adult state, in Chdromys, 
but a vacant bar instead. In the latter there are three molars ; 
in the former, only two. While, therefore, admitting that the 
common construction of the jaw involves some trait of habit 
common to the two and essential to their existence, it does 
not impress me with the idea of affinity. For the reasons 
which have led me to regard the nearest relationship of the 
fossil genus as being in the direction of Hypsiprymrmsy I refer 
to my former communication passim, and to the preceding 
pages. Both genera appear to be Marsupial : their incisors 
are on the same morphological plan, and their premolars are 
in the main identical, except in point of number. The Aye- 
Aye is a nocturnal animal, which uses its strong incisors as 
a nipping-apparatus, for breaking and detaching bark and 
wood in pursuit of the larvae upon which, in part, it is said to 
feed. One of the live specimens procured by Sonnerat, on 
the first discovery of this form,, lived in captivity two months 
fed on boiled rice.^ The species of Ilypsiprymnus are strictly 
vegetable-feeders. 

• ‘II a v6cu pres de deux mois, I viz eiiit ; il ser\ail, p<mr lo manger, 
n’ayant pour touto nournture quo du | de seb dt ux doigls comme les Chinois 

VOL. 11. ^ ^ 
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I shall adduce a celebrated case to show how little we 
should be authorized to pronounce with confidence on the 
nearest afl&nities of Plagianlax from the small measure of 
evidence we now possess. The Aye-Aye [Ckeiromys Mada-^ 
gaseariensis) was discovered by Sonnerat before 1782. Tlie 
elder Geoffroy and Cuvier placed it among the Eodents. In 
1816, De Blainville submitted the skull and teeth, together 
with the bones of ^lie fore-arm, to a rigorous examination, 
and convincingly pronounced the Aye-Aye to be a Lemurine 
Quadrumane. Notwithstandingthe evidence supplied by the 
brain-case, teeth, and bones of the fore-arm, Cuvier persisted 
in regarding the animal as a Rodent, and in the ^ Regne 
Animal,’ of 1829,^ he idaced it between the Squirrels and 
Marmots. If, with such a full measure of evidence before 
him, the position of Chciromgs in the natural system was so 
long erroneously contested by Cuvier, how little warranted 
should we be to pronounce dogmatically upon the food and 
habits of Pin gia ala r from the slender evidence of the lower 
jaw ! Supposing tliat Cheiromiffi were only known to us 
through its mandible, what would now be its inferred position 
among the Mammalia? While, tlierefore, regarding Plagi- 
aulax to have bc(‘n of a phytophagous type in its affinities, 
we should not be justified in afiinning that it may not have 
been a mixed-feeder; it may hav(^ fed on buds or fruits, like 
the Phalangers ; or on roots, like Ili/psijmpimns ; or on a mixed 
regimen of fruits and insects, lik(‘ the Aye-Aye. 

JBut I maintain tliai every argument which has been ad- 
duced by the author of ‘ Paleontology ’ to ])rove that Pla- 
f/mwZar was carnivorous has been met in the preceding pages. 
The method by wliicli the oi)posite conclusions have been 
arrived at are as difierent as the results themselves. Pro- 
fessor Owen, in so far as his inetliod is disclosed to us, has 
gone direct from the indic'ations of form to the supposed 
function; and he claims for the inferences, that they are 
physiological deductions. Comparative anatomists will de- 
cide how far they arc entitled to the name. Mere external 
form must be handled with caul ion as an instrument of re- 
search; signal mistakes in Paleontology have been com- 
mitted through too confident reliance upon it. On the other 
hand, the method which I have attempted to pursue was, 
first to ascertain upon what morphological plan the teeth of 

do bagiiettos’ (Sonnerat, quoted in ' it took to with p^eiit relish, gnawing 
Uuffon, Supplement, tom Yii. p 208 ) j the larvae of msocts out of the krdnehes 
The earlj account of the IVench tra- of trees, and feeding on tlieni when it 
vellcr hns been eonfirmtM] bythol.ittr had the opportunity. (»Sandwith, Zoo- 
nnd exeellont obsmmtions of* Dr. Sand- logical Prwot'dings, 1859, j) 113 ) 
with, who fed hiB captive Aye-Aye upon ‘ Op. cif p. 195. 
bananas and dates, the latter ot winch 
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Pldgiauldx were constructed, and, having determined this, to 
supply the rest empirically by comparison with known forms, 
using at the same time rational analysis where it could be 
applied, e.g. to the condyle. The case is of sufficient interest 
and importance to test the sufficiency of the respective modes 
of analysis. 

In the general remarks appended to my former communi- 
cation, I called attention to the contradictory bearing of the 
dental system of Plagiaulax upon the assumption tliat the 
earliest Mammals had the full complement of teeth. To that 
may be added the further evidence of specialization, in the 
analogy of its mandible with that of the Aye- Aye, one of the 
most exceptional of Mammals. If we cast a glance over the 
instructive table given in LyelFs ^Supplement’ (page 23), 
and reflect on the interpretation of the hiatus between the 
Upper Oolitic beds and the ^ Sables de Bra,cheux,’ how vast the 
interval in time by which they are separated, and how modern 
in comparison the earliest of Tertiary Mammals ! If, on the 
other hand, Plagiaulax be regarded through the medium of the 
view advocated with such power by Darwin, through what a 
number of intermediate forms must not the genus have passed 
before it attained the specialized condition in which the 
fossils come before us ! What a variety of Mammals may 
we not hope to disentomb from the buried Oolitic fauna, 
should Mr. Beckles resume his explorations, or another 
Beckles take his place ! 

The remote antiquity of the fossil as a mammalian genus 
must alone invest the discussion of its affinities with an in- 
terest which will prevent the question from resting in its 
present disputed state. Other palscontologists will examine 
the evidence, and give their verdict. Mr. Bockles’s speci- 
mens have long since passed out of my hands ; and I have 
deferred my rejoinder in the expectation that they might ere 
now have found their way into some public collection, where 
I could have again submitted them to examination and com- 
parison ; but, as that has not yet taken place, I have thought 
it full time to reply, lest my silence should be construed into 
a tacit acquiescence in the carnivorous character attributed 
to Plagiaulax^ which I do not accept — nor the reasoning on 
which it is founded. 


G G 2 
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IX. NOTE ON THE OCCUEEENCE OF SPTJIIMO- 
PHILU8 IN THE CAVE FAUNA OF ENGLAND.' 

The glacial or northern character of the greater part of the Cave 
Fauna of England is so well-known, that no surprise will be excited by 
the amiounccinent of the addiiion to it of a mammal genus, the habitat 
of which is now restricted to the Arctic Circle and the northern parts 
of Europe, Siberia, and America. 

In 184.2, MM Desnoyers and Constant Prevost announced the dis- 
covery of abundant remains of tSpermo 2 >hilus from the bone- 

breccia of the caves and fissures of Montmorency, in the gypsum of the 
Paris Basin. 

In 1859, while examining the rich collection of fossil bones, made 
by the late Kev. Daniel Williams, from tlie numerous caves of the 
Mendip hills, and now j)reserved in the Miismim of the SomcrstJlshiie 
Literary and Philosophical Society at Taunton, I detected two rami 
of the lower jaw of a species ot Spermaphilus^ which, by the kindness of 
the Kev. W. Arthur Jones, 1 was enabled to compare with recent 
specimens in the metrojiolitan collections. 

The most perfect remain consists of a right ramus, containing the 
incisor and three last molars m situ. The most anterior ol* the molar 
series (last premolar) is wanting, jirobably a recent loss, as the alveolus 
is free Irom matrix. The jaw is in a singularly good state of preserva- 
tion, showing the condyle, coronoid, and jiosterior angle, quite entire; 
the only damage being a slight abrasion of the lower margin ncxir the 
angle, and a small film broken off from the anterior side of tlie incisive 
slicath. Figs. 1-8 of Plate XXXV. represent the fossil, top and side 
aspects : fig. 1 showing tlie crowns of the molars, and figs. 2 and 8 
respectively the inner and outer sides of the jaw erect. 

The well-known characters of the genus Sp(Tmo)>hH}ts are so clearly 
shown by the fossil, that it is ni>t n(‘ces.sary to describe the teeth in 
detail. The following are the jiriucipal dimensions of the Spermophilus 
from Taunton : ^ 

April 8, 1858. — Length of jsw from posterior surface of condyle to anterior edge 
of incisive sheath, 1-35 in. Ditto from posterior angle (lower nnirgin) to ditto, 
1-35 in. Length of three posterior molars, ()’4 in. Length of line occupied hy 
the four molars, 0*52 in. Length of diasteme, 0'32 in. Length of montary suture, 
0'32 in. Length of exserted portion of incisor, 0*25 in. Length from posterior 
margin of condyle to anterior edge of coronoid, 0*33 in. Length from bottom of 
sinus between condyle and posterior angle to anterior edge of masseteric disc, 0*7 
in. Length from ditto to anterior otlgo of incisive sheath, 1*2 in. Height of coro- 
noid to lino of bottom of sigmoid notch, 0*22 in. Width of ditto at the middle, 
0*1 in. Extreme height of jaw to the ap<x of the coronoid, 0'65 in. Ditto behind 

* This paper w.is commencKl in 1 858, letter to M. Lartet.- [Ed.] 
but was never completed. The defici- * The remuiudorof tlio paper is made 
ency has been supplied by extracts from up of extracts from the author’s Note- 
th© author’s Note-books, and from a books, &c. — [Ed.] 
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it, at. signioid notch, 0*45 in. Ditto from condj’lc to lower margin near angle, 

0 62 in. Ditto of ramus at last molar, inner surface, to alveolar border, 0-33 in! 
Ditto of ramus at second molar, iniUT surface, to ditto, 0-33 in. Ditto at outer edge 
of tlist molar to alv(‘olar borcU r, 0 23 in. Ditto of ramus, >\here constricted, close 
behind the suture, 0-2 in. Ditto of inas‘'eteric disc, \uidcr last molar, 0'31 in. "Width 
of ascending ramus from sinus behind to coronoid margin at alveolar border, 0*45 in. 
Length from anterior l)or<Jer of masseteric disc to tip of incisive she.it h, 0-46 in. 

June 2, 1858. — Coinjitired the Taunton Spcrmojihilus with all the 
specimens in the British Museum, viz. : Sp. ef\t/tln of/enps (PI. XXXV. 
tigs. 8 and t)) of Siberia; /Sp. musof/aricus of the Altai mountains; Sp. 
Jaterahs of N. America ; Sp. Jhuf/Ianuy Sp. Harriaii of N. America ; 
/Sp. concolar (Souslik) of Moldavia (PI. XXXV. tigs. 4 and 5) ; /Sp. 
J\irri/i of N. America; /Sp. Kversmanii of the Altai mountains (PI. 
XXXV. tigs. G and 7) ; and Sp. Fmnklinu. The jaw of Sp. Franklinii 
is of the same size, hut the body is deeper and the sigmoid notch 
shallower. On the whole, the fossil approaches nearest to Sp. erythro- 
ijenya^ although the teeth arc larger. 

November 12, 1850. — Again compared the Taunton Spermophilus 
with the skulls in the British Museum, along with (tcrrard. The fossil 
is certainly a Spermophilus. Ji differs from the Souslik specimen {Sp. 
c(/ticolor) in being as long to the tip of the incisive sheath, as tlie latter 
is to the tip of the incisivcs; tliree teeth also in the fossil are e(|ual in 
length to four in S. concolor. The fossil agrc(*s most nearly in fonn 
and size with the S. erythrogenys of Siberia (PI. XXXV. lig.s. 8 and 
0). It has the sfirnc bold masseteric disc, and tlic form of the coronoid 
is the same, but it is a little larger. O’lie fossil differs from the S. 
Kversmanii of tlio Altai mountains in being a little larger. The form 
of the coronoid and the sigmoid notch, however, are exactly alike. In 
S. cryilii'ogeuys the coronoid is more erect than in tlio fossil from 
Taunton, and the notch dilfer(‘ntly formed. 

July 21, 18G0. — Mr. Waterhouse compared the Mendip SjicrmophiluH 
with the European and M. American specimens in the Ostcological 
collection of the British Mnsciim, and found it nearest to S. erythrogenySy 
but the tetlh are larger, and the fore and alt diameter relatively 
greater. The Icngtli of the line occiijiied by four molars in S. erythro- 
(jenys is *4 in. ; in the INIendij) specimen it is *52 in. Mr. Waterhouse 
cousiders the fossil wholly diflereiit from all the other species. I will 
call it /SpermojJilus erythrogenoides. 

[On Wov. 28, 1802, Dr. Falconer received from Dr. II, P. Black- 
more of Salisbury, a letter enclosing sketches of a Spermophilus found 
by him in the Pleistocene clay at Fisherton, near Salisbury. The 
remains of as many as tw^elve individuals had been found. The frontal 
bone was flattened and depressed, the suj^erciliary ridges elevated, 
forming strong post-orbitiil processes extending backwards, as in the 
/SpermojfliUus supercilwms of Kaup. On Dec. 20, 18G2, Dr. Falconer 
took tlie drawings to the British Museum and made tlie following 
note. — Ed.] 

‘ Compared the drawing from Salisbury (PI. XXXV. fig. 10). None 
of the lower jaws of the living species have the slender reclinate pedicle 
to the condyle as in the fossil, nor the same erect stumpy coronoid (is 
it entire in the fossil ?) ; but S. miisogaricus from the Altai has got the 
brow concave between the frontals, with elevated superciliary ridges, as 
ill ICaup s S. super ciliosus. The horizontal condyle of the fossil difiers 
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much. The post orbital processes are very much hooked backwards 
in a Russian skull of S, musogaricuSy but they are not so divergent or 
spread out as in the fossil. The palatine slits are very large in the 
drawing of the fossil.’ 

Extract from Letter to M. Lartety June 27, 1864. — ‘ With regard to 
the Spermophilus : there are three species in the British Museum, the 
lower jaws of which are nearly of the same size, and, with certain 
(lifTerences, very much alike in form. These are : S. concolory S. 
Eversmaniiy and S. erythrogengs. But unfortunately, the number of 
specimens of each is too limited to determine what the range of variety 
of form is in each. On comparing the materials, I found the cave 
Spermophilus of the Mendip hills to come nearest to S, Eversmanii 
and S. erythrogenys ; but most closely to resemble the latter. I there- 
fore called it S. erythrogen aides. The lower jaw from M. Desnoyers 
(Montmorency) appears to me to resemble the Mendip Cave form very 
closely. I believe them to be the same. But the S|)ermophilua from 
the gi-avel of Salisbury is considerably larqer, with a very broad 
ascending ramus, a long neck to the condyle, and other differences. 
Possibly there are two fossil species in England ; and neither of them 
the “ Souslik,” i.e. S. concolor. The name of S. erythrogenoides is 
provisional.’ 
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X. NOTE ON THE OCCUEEENCE OF FELIS SPEL^A 
IN THE MENDIP OAVEENS AND ELSEWHEEE, 
AND ON A SPECIES OF FELIS FOUND IN ONE 
OF THE GOWEE CAVESJ 

The late Revi^rciid D. Williams, Lector of Bleaclon, is well known 
lor the ;5eal with which he dcvohul hiniscdf, din’ing niaiiy years, to the 
exploration of tin* ossiferous caves in the ]\ren(lip hills. Ilis largo 
collection of fossil bones was (diiefly derived from the caves of Bleadon 
and Ilultou ; but although the origin of most of his s})ecimens was 
])robably readily recognizc'd by himself, he, lik(‘ many collectors, failed 
to mark the remains from diflbrent localities by distinctive labels; and 
when his collection passed into other hands, the jTecise history of many 
sjjeciniens was lost. Such ap])ears to have bec'ii the case with the three 
carnassial teeth about to be described. They form part of his col- 
lection in the Taunton Museum, where th(‘y were kept together, care- 
fully attached to a card, and marked numerically, but without any note 
or memorandum of their exact origin. 

The sjH'cimens are thi*ee dotach(‘d upper carnassial molars of the 
milk set of young animals. ^Jhvo are of the riglit side of the jaw, and 
one of the left. It is evident that two of the three belonged to opposite 
sides of the same individual, a.ereeing, as they do, exactly in size, 
colour, and form, down to the mo.4 minute ]»articulars. 

The most ])erf('ct specimen, being the right carnassial of the j)air, is 
rcpr(*seiited by fig. 11 of PI. XXXV. It is in the most remarkable 
state of ju’eservation, both as regards th(‘ lobes of ibe crown and the 
very fragile and attenuated shells of the tangs wdiich are entire to their 
base. The crown, as C()m])ared wdtb the corresponding milk tooth in the 
young Lion or Tiger, is thinner and more compressed. As is normal 
in the Feli(hr,\]^ii blach* is distinctly trilobed. ^J'ho anterior lobe, wdiicli 
is low, is deeply bilid, showing two conical and sube(pKd tubercles 
(u, 6), separated by a v(Ty decided nolcli. Tlic anterior tubercle 
(a) is roundish, l(‘rniiiialing in an edge which is directed diagonally 
inwards. The second tubereh* (/j) forms a sort of obtuse lliree-sided 
pyramid, the inner and posterior tiice of wdiich is elevated by an in- 
clined step aliovG the inner surface of (he middle cusj). It is thu.s 
intruded inwards beyond the jilane of the latter and of the anterior 
tubercle, its iinuT angle forming a sharj) curved ridge, and presenting 
somewhat the appearance of a surface abraded by wear. Tlie middle 
lobe (c) forms a compressed .semi-conieal entire cusp, flattish on the 
inner side and convex on the outer ; its anterior margin is but slightly 
inclined, straiglit, and obtuse; the posterior margin is convex in outline, 
and thinned off to a trenchant edge. This middle cusp, at its base on 

* This paper, on the carnivorous tpoth Subsequent examination and compuri- 
from thu Mciidip caverns, was coni- sou, however, as showm by extracts from 
menced by the author on the supposition his Note-hook satisfied him that they 
that the teeth belonged to Muchairodiia. belonged to Fehs aiulcta . — 
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tlie inner side, contracts into a narrow band which Blo])e8 inwards, 
terminating in a middle fang which diverges inwards. The sloping 
basal surface is the obsolete represcntiilive of the inner tubercle of the 
upper curnassial in the Felidw^ which is well developed in the Tiger 
and Lion, but greatly reduced in the Drepanodons. This rudimentary 
tubercle and diverging fang are given off from the middle of the blade 
in a line with tlie apex of the central cusp, proving the tooth to have 
belonged to the milk set. In the adult cainassial tooth ol' the Felidm 
generally, the inner tuberele is thrown out much further forward, and 
opposite the sinus between ihe anterior and middle lobes with which 
it alternates. 

Extracts from Dr, F's Note-hooks. 

British Museum^ October 2, 1858. — Eeceived from the Eev. William 
Arthur Jones the three carnassier teeth from Taunton. Compared 
them at the British Museum with the cast of Bravard’s Felis Megan- 
tereon {Machairod.) ; with an original carnassier of Smilodon^ be- 
longing to the defective side of De Blainville’s skull; and with tlus 
young Machairodus of the Sewalik hills, noticed in Owen’s ‘Brit. 
Foss. Mam.,’ p. 178, also with a young Felis spelcea^ having milk 
dentition, from Kent’s Hole. 

In the Sewalik specimen the carnassier (right upper) is formed with 
a very thin blade. The anterior lobe is damaged, but judging from 
what remains, it would seem to have been two-lobed, as in the Taunton 
specimen. The middle cusp is thinner, but pointed and foimed like 
the English specimen. But neither the anterior lobe nor the middle 
one bears the slightest indication of bearing an internal tubercle. If 
ever there, it is gone. Owen describes it as being there, ‘ but less 
developed than in the normal syjecies of Felidm.^ The posterior lobe 
is nearly horizonfal, and very trenchant ; in fact, the tooth is com- 
pressed and sharp-edged. All the points rise. 

Length of crown, ’75 in. 

There is an interval between the carnassier and canine of 0*3 in., 
part of which has been artificially rubbed dowm, but there is not the 
least indication of a iiing-pit or fang. (Owen siiys tliere is, and that it 
is single-fanged and siini)le !) There is a distinct show of the fang — 
two, fore, and aft — of a tubercular in a line with the sectorial behind 
it. The breadth of the canine at its base is 0 5. It is very compressed. 
The posterior concave edge is finely serrulated ; the anterior is entire. 
Owen says that both edges are distinctly serrated.* 

In Bravard’s cast of Megantereon (No. 28,882) there is a trilobed 
prcmolar on the left side. The carnassial has the anterior lobe entire, 
as in the tnic Felida'^ and not bilobed. Jt is thicker than in the Sewalik 
or English form. The middle cus]) is rather thick and short, as in the 
Cave Lion, and the posterior cusp is horizontal and bilobed extenially. 
But the princij^l point to notice is, that the internal tulujrcle is given 
off at 3 lines from the anterior margin, and about 8 lines from the 
posterior, or at the anterior fourth nearly of the tooth. 

Length of carnassier, 1-1 in. Breadth of canine, *75 in. Ditto in Lovell Phillips* 
English specimen,* 1*11 in. 

» See vol. i. p. and Plate xxv. fig. 5. - [Ed.! 

* See p. 161 .— [Ed.J ^ 
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The latter is also young, so that it is of a different species. 

In the adult Cave Lion TNo. 28,553), from Lundwig Cavern, the 
carnas^ier is thick and massive. The anterior lobe is simple. The 
internal tubercle is very much in front, being in a vertical line with 
the commissure of the two front lobes, sloped off and bearing no tuber- 
cular or raised edge. The length of the camassier is 1*5 inch. 

Ihil in a specimen of young Cave Lion from Kent’s Hole (No. 18,982), 
cojiipiising the left upjjer maxilla with the orbit, milk premolar, milk 
camassier, and the permanent carnasaier coming behind it in germ, the 
following characters arc observed. The length of the crown of the milk 
cariia ^sier is 0*9 in. ’Ilie anterior lobe is distinctly bitubcrcular, and 
the tubercles are not in the same line, the second being placed inwards 
al I er. lately with the front tubercle and the middle cusj), which are in 
the siiiiie lino. Tlie middle cusp is not much elevated, and descending 
from the middle of the point, and very near the middle of the tooth 
(but slightly in front), is a distinct tubercle, supported on a pronged 
fang. This tubercle is distinctly raised like that of a Ilyoena. 

The Taunton specimens are very distinct from all. 

The specimen belonging to lie Blainville’s Smilodon skull is the 
upper camassier of the right side, with a premolar in front. It is thick 
and short, and 4-tuberculate. The central cusp is large. The length of 
the camassier, which is partly broken behind, is 1*7 in. The height of 
the middle cusp outside, *95 in. Ditto inside to surface of inner tubercle, 
1*1 in. The tooth is long and massive, and the crown high ; it is not 
so thick comparatively as in the Tiger. Anteriorly there is a cusp 
bearing a small tubercle in front in the same line, and separated by a 
distinct notch. The middle cusp is shaped as in the Taunton speci- 
mens ; but it descends on the inner side as a distinct fang, which is 
nearly vertical. There is no mark of an inner tubercle as a distinct 
object. The fang divaricates less than in the English tooth. The 
posterior lobe is long, but the crown characters are not shown, owing 
to the fracture. The posterior fang is very broad, or two-thirds the 
length of the tooth. The internal tubercle is situated at one- third from 
the anterior margin, much more in advance than in tlie English 
specimen. 

On careful comparison, however, with the Felis spelaaa, the Taunton 
teeth appear to be the milk carnassiors of that species. 

[In Dr. Falconer’s Note-books there are also descrijitions of frag- 
ments of the upper and lower jaws of Felis sjjeltrn, among the Bielbeck 
fossils in the York Natural History Museum; of the upper and lower 
canines (probably from same individual), fragments of the lower jaw, 
humerus, and phalanges of the same species, in Dr. Sjiurrcll’s collection 
at Belvedere ; also of a lower jaw, supposed to be from Erith (but this 
was doubted by Dr. F.), of Felis spelcea, in the collection of Mr. W. II. 
Newsted at Maidstone. The following note also appears to refer to 
iinother species of Felis. — Ed.] 

Note on Felis from North Hill Tor. 

British MuseuiUy July, 18(52. — Compared Colonel Wood’s three spe- 
cimens of Felis, from North Hill Tor, witli skulls of Lion, Tiger, 
Leopard, Panther i^Lcopardus varius), Jaguar, and Puma ; they cor- 
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respond nearest with the skull of a young, but adult, Lion or Lioness 
from Africa, No. 112, c. 

Two of the canines from N. Hill Tor are a pair from the same 
individual, which must have been young, though adult, as the crown 
bears no maik of wear, either on the side or the apex. The right 
canine is the more perfect in the fang portion, while the left is the most 
perfect as regards the crown portion, half the shell of the fang in the 
latter being removed longitudinally. The principal points deserving 
notice about the fossil are the following: — 

1. The posterior vertical cutting edge is very salient, forming a 
sharp keel. 

2. The anterior mesial vertical ridge is very pronounced, termi- 
nating below in a gibbous bulb or prominence, near the termination of 
the shell oi enamel ; both the ridge and the bulb are more pronounced 
than in either the Tiger or Lion. 

3. The outer vertical fissure is solitary, both in the fossil and in the 
Lion ; but in the fossil it has a much longer stretch. In the Lion the 
fissure does not occupy one-third of the length of the crown, while in 
the fossil it occupies more than oiie-half (nearly three-fourths) ; the 
form, size, and contour of the crown of the canine of the Lion (112, c) 
and of the fossil are very much alike, the proportions, if anything, being 
larger in the recent animal. 

The third canine from N. Hill Tor is a left lower, evidently of a 
very old animal, as the point, anterior surface, and part of the inner 
side, are far advanced in wear; in form and proportions it agrees 
closely with the young Lion, but it is sliorter in the crown and longer 
in the fang ; and the convex contour of united fling and crown is dis- 
posed in a curve of less convexity in the fossil ; the bottom part of the 
fang is completely closed up, while in the young Lion it is still open. 

The young fossil canines are very much of the same age and size as 
those of the young Tiger (114, c c). 
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XI. NOTE ON THE EEMAINS OF DEEPANODON OE 
MACHAIEODUS OF EEPUTED BEITISH OEIGIN.^ 

Remains of the great feline carnivore of the Cave period, armed in 
the upper jaw with long compressed and liilciform canines, are every- 
where so rjire in Europe, that I have been induced to examine all the 
specimens of reputed British origin. The dentition, characters of the 
skull, and closely feline affinities of the numerous forms belonging to 
the genus variously named Drepanodon, Megantereon, Machairodus, 
Stenodon, and Smilodon, by different palaeontologists, are now well 
known, through tlie finely preserved materials discovered by Bravard 
in Auvergne, of his Fells megantereon^ and by Lund in Brazil, of his 
Smilodon populator. But of the largest and most formidable of the 
European species, only one or two incisors and a lew upper canines are 
at present known collectively, from a single cave of Kent’s Hole in 
England, from Auvergne, and from the Val d’Arno. It is of importance 
in instituting a comparison between the Mammalian Faunas of England 
and Italy, during the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene periods, to collect all 
the materials calculated to throw light on the form or forms called 
Drepanodon or Machairodus cultrldens and lalidens^ regarding which 
our information is as yet so limited. 

Professor Owen founds the distinctness of his Machairodus latidens 
from the Italian Machairodus cultridens^ on the proportionately greater 
breadth of the three English canines found by Mr. McEnery in Kent’s 
Hole. The length of the Italian tooth is 8*5 in., and the breadth of tho 
crown at the base 1*5 in. ; while the corresponding measurements of the 
English specimen are fi* and 1'2 in. The breadth of the English tooth 
ought to be only 1*0G in., were the proportion to tho length the same as in 
th ^ Italian. Owen says these differences are constant and well marked. 
PVi are they sufficient for a distinction of species, or are the materials 
•,'^yC 5 iently abundant to .affirm their constiuicy ? I think not. In my 
oji \ the English Machairodus latidens is probably the same as the 
Id .A cultrldens, 

flTie only specimens of Machairodus teeth of reputed British origin 
/»*‘e, one in the Museum of the Geological Society, one in the Wood- 
wardian Museum at Oxford, two in the British Museum, and one in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

1. The specimen in the Geological Society’s Museum (No 23,413) 
is a fine canine of Machairodus latidens^ very like the one figured 
by Owen in the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia ’ (fig. 69, p. 180), but of a 

* The first paragraph in this memo- but which careful comparison proved to 
randum was written as an introduction belong to Fells spdeea (see page 465). 
to a description of three carnassior teeth The remainder is made up of extracts 
in the Taunton Museum, which the author from tho author's Note-books.— [Ed.] 
at first believed to belong to Machairodus^ 
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different individual. It is oLliquely worn at the siinmi it, and closely 
serrulated on the concave side ; behind, there is a ridge without 
serrulation. The tooth is darkish externally, but ver}^ whitt within. The 
specimen is in a collection from Kent’s Hole, presented b} Mrs. Cazalet, 
Febmary 1C, 182G. There is a cast of it at Oxford, and Jii the British 
Museum. 

During a late visit to Oxford, Professor Phillips told me that he had 
sent to York for an old letter in the records of the Natural History 
Museum, in which McEnery, as far back as 1826, menlions Ursus 
vultridens teeth, from Kent’s Hole, as having been shown to Cuvier and 
Biickland. 

In Plate F. of an unpublished work by Mr. McEnery, which was to 
have illustrated the fossil remains found in Kent’s Hole Cave, Torquay, 
several figures are given of the teeth of Ursus cultridens (^^Jachairodvs 
cultridens). Figs. 1, 2, and 3 ^ are serrated on both sides, and apparently 
are different views of the same tooth. Figs. G and 7 are only serrated 
on the concave side ; they represent apparently two teeth, although this 
is not quite certain. The teeth were foimd by Mr. McEnery in Kent’s 
Hole, in January, 1826, and were mixed with teeth and gnawed bones 
of rhinoceros, elephant, horse, ox, elk, deer, hyaenas, bears, wolves, 
foxes, &c. 

2. In Professor Buckland’s collection in the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum, at Oxford, there is the original ‘ Ursus cultridens ’ canine of 
McEnery from Kent’s Hole, one of the three found by him there. At 
McEnery ’s sale, two of these three teeth were purchased by Dr. Lovell 
Phillips. One ((his one) he presented to Dr. Buckland, and the other 
to the British Museum. On May 8, 1858, I had an opportunity of 
examing the Oxford tooth, and comparing it with the cast of a specimen 
also in Buckland’s collection, and labelled ‘ Ursus cultridens ol‘ Issoire.’ 
The tooth substance of the Kent’s Hole specimen is very fresh looking 
and yellowish, api)arently glazed over and preserved by drying oil. 
The aj>ex is worn off and rounded. The wcjir is chiefly on one side, 
as in old Tiger canines, and a dirty vascular core is exposed. Tlie 
serrature Is very finely exhibited on the concave attenuated edge ; there 
is none on the convex side, which is j)aitly worn vertically, showing a 
denuded furrow through the enamel into the ivory. The convex side 
is rather thick. The base of the crown and the liing portion are also 
thick. In addition to the terminal loss, the fang is also corroded. The 
Oxford winine is evidently of a different age from tliat figured by Pro- 
fessor Owen in the ‘British Fossil Mammalia ’ (fig. G9, p. 180). The 
cast above referred to is that of a corresponding, but younger, tooth. 
It is quite entire to the extreme tip, which is very sharp. 



Cast 

Kont'M liolo 


Spot linen 

ExtreiTK' length along convex border 

in. 

7*25 

in. 

40 

Length of crown portion ..... 

4-5 

2*75 

Greatest width of crown . . , , . 

1-4 

115 

Groatofet thickness of ditto .... 

•OS 

•65 


Figs. 2 and 3 of McKuor^^’b Plate have been reproduced in figs. 8 and 7 of 
Pltttoxxv. of vol. i.— IE d.1 
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In the Oxford Museum there are also six other casts of T^Iachairodiis 
canines ; l)ut it is not known if they are English or Italian. 

3. The other specimen purchased at McEncry’s sale, by Dr. L. 
I’hillips, was presented by him to the British Museum, where it now is 
(No. 14,‘.)54). It is an intact germ specimen, broken across at the fang 
portion, which is hollow. The tooth is very broad, flat, and pointed 
like a shark’s tooth. It is excessively crcnulated at both edges. The 
mineral condition is very white, as in Kent Hole specimens. 

4. There is a specimen in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (No. 103, Pal. Cat.), presented by Lord Enniskillen, and also 
reputed to be from Kent’s Hole, Torquay. [In a letter from Dr. 
Lovell Phillips to Dr. Falconer, it is sttited that the third Machairodus 
tooth at McEneir’s sjile was purchased by Dr. Battersby for ‘ some 
nobleman.’ — E d.J 

5. The last specimen is also reputed to be of British origin, although 
this is doubtful. It is in the British Museum, No. 15,433, and is 
designated Urms cultridens by Koenig. The blade is narrow, and 
there is no crenulation of the edges. It was purchased at McEnery’s 
sale, but its mineral condition is certainly not that of Kent’s Hole ; it 
is dark and discoloured, as if from the Val d’Amo. 
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Xn. NOTE ON THE EEMAINS OF A HY^NOID 
WOLF FEOM SPEITSAIL-TOE CAVE.^ 

July 21, 1862. — Came with Colonel Wood to compare the lower jaw 
of the Hyaenoid Wolf from ‘ Spritsail-Tor,.’ with the collections of recent 
species in the Osteological department of the British Museum. 

This specimen consists of the grejiter part of the left ramus entire on 
the incisive border of symphysis, but the wliole of the coronoid, condyle, 
and angular process wanting. There is also a fissure running from 
behind forwards into the ramus, below the carnassial, the bone at this 
part being wanting; but the inferior contour, nearly as far back as the 
angle, is perfect. The specimen contains in situ the four anterior 
molars quite perfect ; the carnassial is also present, but the two tuber- 
culars had dropped out, the fangs of the anterior one b(‘ing shown ; the 
canine and incisors had also dropped out. The alveolus of the canine 
is of very large size. (See PI. XXXVI. figs. 1 and 2.) 

The following are the dimensions as compared with a large European 
Wolf, with the Canfs occidcntalis of N. America, and with the Lycaon 
venaticus (or Canis pictus of De Blainville) : — 



-•7 

X c 

Wolf, 
1()H A 

ranis Deci- 
de nta^s, 1 
1(»& E 1 

ranis 
pictuB, 
1041 H 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Extreme leiipth of frapmont . 

,0*70 

— 

— 

— 

.Joint length of 4 j)rcmolHrs fiiid eHr-| 
nassial f 

31 T) 

3* 

3-85 

2-37 

Joint length of 4 prcmohirfi . 

2* 

1'90 

2-20 

1*52 

Jxjngth of last premolar 

0-70 


0 G5 

0-60 

Length of carnassial .... 

1-25 

1-20 

1-20 

0-92 

Greatest width of ditto near middle 

O-hO 

0’50 

()*/)0 

0-38 

Greatest widtii of last premolar 

0-40 

0-35 

0-35 

0*25 

Transverse diameter of canine alveolus 
somewhat oblique 

()-60 

0-40 

0-45 

— 

Antero-posterior ditto . . . • 

0.50 

0-.50 

— 

— 

Height of jaw in front of first premolar 

105 

0 90 

D 

0*95 

Ditto between carnassial and last premolar 

1-40 

]*10 

1-30 

0-82 

Ditto behind carnassial .... 

l-4() 

1-30 

1*30 

0-92 


With reference to the above comparative measurements, it is to be 
remarked, that in the American Wolf {Canis occidentalism the premolars 
are very loosely set together, while in the three other forms they are 
compact. The striking diflbrence of the fossil from the American and 
l^luropean Wolves is, that the last premolar has a small cusp in front of 
the large middle cusp, with two serratures behind it; tliis anterior 
cusp, or sciTature, is entirely wanting both in European and N. 
American Wolves, fossil and recent, while it is very pronounced in the 

* This note is from an entry in one of the author’s Note-books.- 
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Spritfiail-Tor fossil specimen ; as compared with the Canis pictus^ the 
correspondence in this respect is exact, that species having a very pro- 
nounced anterior cuspUt^ which circumstance, together with the decided 
acumination of the central cusp, led De Blainville to name it C, Hy-- 
(^noides. All the premolars have very pointed cusps in the latter species. 
As regards the camassial, the form of the talon in the ‘ Spritsail’ fossil 
resembles more the European Wolf in its considerable width and general 
form. The talon is narrower in the Cams occidentaliSj and in the C. 
pictus it takes more after the Ilycuna in form. 

Further, in the Gower fossil, all the prcmolars (except the first) are, 
in a marked degree, thicker and more massive, in proportion, than in the 
existing European Wolf; and in this respect it differs still more from 
the C. occidentalis. 
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XIII. NOTES ON HYJENA.' 

I. — Synopsis of nomenclature of living Hyasnas (1863), 

A. 


Ihfcena, Storr. Cams, Linnaeus. 

Subgenus I. EuhV/ENa. Large tubercular above ; lower carnassial 
with internal accessory point, either riulimeiitary or large. 

I. IT. (Euliyaena) striata (Zimmermann). 

Syn. II, vulgaris (Desniarcsl). 

„ II. anti(|uorum (Temminck). 

„ H. orientalis (Tiedemann). 

,, 11. fasciata (Odmann). Stockholm Trs. 

„ Cania ITf/frna (Linn.). 

„ Cartis JTff(V7i(mic/as ? Brucc. 

SuFwiENUS II. Ckocotta (Kaup). Crocuta (J. E. Gray). 

2. II. (Crocotta) Crocuta (Zimmermann). 

Syn. TI. macnlata (Thunberg. Petei'shurgh Tran.-».). 

„ II. Caj)ensi3 (Dcsmarest). 

Crocuta macnlata (Gray). 

3. H. (Crocottfi) brunnea, ^J1nni}>. Stockholm Trs., 1820. 

Syn. 11. fnsca, GeotFroy St. Hilaire. 

II. villosa, And. Smith, Linn. Tr.,vol, XV. 1820, p.4G0. 

C'roeuta bmnnea (Gray, ‘Tiger Wolf’). 

llyene brune, Cnv., Fred. Cnv., ‘ Slraand Wolff' or Shcrcj 
Wolf of the Boers. 

ITyene var. Cnv., Oss. Foss., tom. iv. 384. 

‘ Hyene dont la patrie est inconnue,’ Cuvier. 

B. 

1. n. {Euhyrvna) striata ^ Zimm. Habitat — India, N. W, P. of 

Tlindostan ; Persia ; Syria; Asia Minor, to shores of Black Sea ; Egypt ; 
Barbary ; Abyssinia ? According to Andrew Smith, not found in 
South Africa; Imt //. hrunnm (oillosa), Smith, when young, resembh's 
it. Bruce’s Canis TTyaaiomehts on the Atbara affluent of Nile, 
doubtful ; if real, of what species ? Said by him to be very large. An 
//. {Crocotta) brunnea ? 1 have seen JI. striata tamed in India by the 

Kev. R. Everest, and kept in my grounds. Ilindostance : ‘ Luckrabugga ’ 
or ‘ Bughcra.’ Striped Hycena. 

2. H. {Crocotta) macnlata^ Thunberg. Habitat — South Africa 

and Abyssinia ‘ Tyger Wolff’ of the Boers. 

,3. II. {Crocotta) brunnea^ Thunb. 

villosa^ Smith, fusca, Geoffroy ; ‘ Straand Wolff,’ 
‘ Shore’ or ‘ Strand Wolf’ of the Boers. 

Habitat — Cape of Good Hope ; Natal ; Senegambia; Mozambique. 
Frequents seashore ; nearly as large as Hycena speUva. Devours offal 

• Extracted from the Author’s N( tt‘-hooks. The memoranda A and B are of 
the same date.— [En.] 
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left by the tide. Is a true Crocotta, by the teeth above and below, and 
not a Kuhy(jena, Blainville’s figure, PI. III. is certainly not it, but 
Hycpna striata. Vide three fine skulls in the British Museum; one 
with Mr. Waterhouse, two with Dr. J. E. Gray.^ 

II. — Note on Skull of Fossil IlyxNA in Florence Museum. 

Florence, May 20, 1859. — Examined skull of Hyccna of large size, 
but broken vertically tlirongh the cerebral portion, about an inch and a 
half behind the orbits ; the facial part with the palate and both orbits 
present. On the right side, one large premolar and the canine in situ ; 
on the left, the carriassier with thiee })remolars in situ^ but a good deal 
broken, also the six incisive teeth. Looks like ITycrna spehvaj but 
differs very remarkably in showing two disc-shaped eminences, above 
the post” orbitary processes, forming a sort of step between the facial 
and cerebral portions, with a channel between. 

Interval between the orbit*^, 2*9 in. Width of palate behind, 4*4 in. Length of 
palate in middle, about 4*4 in. 

Not cpiite certain, but the disc-shaped appearance may have been 
caused j)artly by a crush (?). The s]>ecimen is a late acejuisition, and 
from the Val d’Arno ; it ])ears a label of interrogation, ^ IJyama Arver- 
nensis ? ’ 

III. — Note on IIyjEna from tiii: Cwe or San Teodoro in Sicily. 

* Oxford, July 5, 1860. — Compared with Baron Anca the ujiper and 
lower jaws of llyajna from Sicily with Buckland’s recent specimens. 
The Sicilian bones are certainly not of the Indian stri 2 )ed llyaina, but 
of the Ihjwna ci'ocuta, or spotted Ilyauia of the Cape.’^ 

IV. — Note on IhiUNA irom Caverna t>l Pedrara, Provincia di: 

Sluovia. 

[This note is dated September 11, 1864, and refers to a fragment of 
the left ramus of the lower jaw, comprising the whole of the symphysis 
and the three premolars. It was transmitted to Dr. Falconer from Don 
Casiano de Prado of Madrid, through M. Lartet. On careful comparison 
in the British Museum, Dr. Falconer pronounced it to be identical with 
the //. spelcpa of the Engli.sh caves, and to be entirely different from 
Baron Anca’s San Teodoro specimen. — Ed.] 

* Since Dr. Falconor^h death it has been hrunnea. See Proc. Lin. Soc., May 3, 
shown by Mr. Busk that h(‘ was led into 1866, p. 69. — [Kd. | 

error by the three skulls in the British * Misled by the specimens in the Bri- 
Muscum, none of which really belonged tish Museum, Dr. Falconer, subsequently 
to If. hrunnea, the name they boro, and in a letter to M. Lartet, dated Sept. 9, 
that, in fact, there was then no accessible 1864, expressed the opinion that this 
specimen of a cranium of H. hrnnma identification was wrong and that the 
either in the British Museum or in the I San Teodoro Hyiena was If. hrunnea.^ 
College of Surgeons. De Blamville’s [Ed.] 
figure, according to Mr. Busk, is of H, \ 
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XTV. NOTES ON FOSSIL SPECIES OF UESUS, 

I. — Note on Fossil Remains of Uksus in Museum at Nice. 

Nice, December 11, 1858. — Found one large detached canine of 
Ursus, very perfect, presented by Dr. Perez ; also a fragment of an 
upper incisive ; and a maxillary of a youngish animal containing three 
incisives, with the cjinine broken off short, and the transverse section 
of a very small premolar nearly touching the canine ; also several de- 
tached molars, some upper, some lower. On a rough examination, 
without the means of comparison, approximated them to Ursus prisevs, 
rather than to Ursus ffpelcrus. Among the pieces sent to Gastaldi, 
there is also an upper incisive containing a canine, crown broken off, 
probably of the same species of Bear. 

11. — Note of Lower J/w of Ursus in the Norwich Museum. 

Norwich Museum, June G, 18G2. — Ursus ? labelled, ^Cromer, 

from Mias Gurney’s collection.’ This is a left ramus, lower jaw, com- 
prising the whole of the horizontal ramus from the incisive border back 
to near the angle, the ascending ramus, with the angle and ])Osterior 
part of coronoid process, broken olf; anterior edge ol‘ coronoid process 
present. Sockets of three incisors present, without teeth ; canine in 
situ^ beautifully perfect, compaiatively small in size, with facet of wear 
inside tOAvards upper third. 

Four la«.t molars in situ beautifully perfect ; diastenial edge free for 
about an inch and a quarter ; presents a small rudimentary stumj)-Bhaped 
premolar in sitUj very much resembling that of fig. Jo, p. lOG, of Owen’s 
‘ Brit. Foss. Mam.’ Dimensions : — 

Extrorac length from incisive lumhT to frnctiirc, 9* in. From incisivo border to 
pobtorior edge, 7 ’ in. Width of ramus at hymphysis over blieiitli of canine, 1’3 in. 
Length of series of molars, 3*7 in. Extreme length of crown of last molar, 1* in. 
Extreme width of ditto, 0*8 in. Length of jiPiiultimato, 1* in. Width of ditto behind, 
0*7 in. Width of ditto in front, 0*6.') in. Length of aritepoiuill imate, 1 * in. Widtli 
of ditto behind, 0*5.') in. Ditto ditto in front, 0*4 in. Length of last promolar, 
0*6 in. Height of jaw to alveolar border betw'ecn penultimate and last molar, 2*3 in. 
Ditto to alveolar border at middle of last molar, inner sidi', 2*65 in. Ditto 
at middle of last premohir, inside, 2*5 in. Height of jaw at middle of diasteme, 
2*3 in. 

The chief characters to be noted are these. The last molar shows 
the crown beautifully preserved, there being only slight marginal abrasion 
along the inner side ; the pattern of crown surface is very complex ; it 
differs from otlier Bears in the great proportion which the last molar 
bears to the penultimate ; the length being the same, and the width much 
greater {vide fig. 35, above referred to, A. B. C.). The penultimate has 
the inner margin Avorn doAvn to sublimate discs, the outer tubercles 
being nearly intact ; form of croAvn oblong. The antepenultimate is of 
about same length as tAvo last, but more compressed, and more ad- 
vanced ill wear. The pre- antepenultimate shoAVs the disc of one large 
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Bub-anterior outer cusp, bounded on the inside by three marginal tuber- 
cles of small size, but very distinctly defined. The canine is compara- 
tively small ; antero-posterior diameter of base of crown where enamel 
begins, 0*8 in. ; transverse ditto, 0*6 in. ; height of remains of crown, 
1*02 in ; apex slightly abraded. 

Ursu8 spelceus has an enormous canine in proportion. 

III. — Note. Upper Maxillary of Ursus in Collection of Eev. 

S. W. King. 

This specimen is a right maxillary, comprising the last two molars in 
situ, with the empty fang-pits of the antepenultimate, of an older animal 
than above jaw in the Norwich Museum, as is clearly proved by the 
crown of the penultimate being ground down to a unilbrmly smooth 
disc. The base of the zygomatic process and portion of palate, together 
with infra- orbitary foramen, are present ; all rest broken off. Di- 
mensions : — 

Joint length of 2 molars, crowns, 2*4 in. Length of crown, last molar, 1-5 in. 
Greatest width in front, 0*8 in. Ditto behind, 0*65 in. Length of pt-nultimate, 
0‘96 in. Greatest width of ditto, 0'7o in. 

The last molar corresponds very closely in relative dimensions with 
those of the lower jaw in the Norwich Museum, and, as in it, tlie 
unworn talon portion exhibits a very complex pattern. The teeth in 
both are jet black, with a very bright vitreous polish. They would 
seem to have been yielded by two different individuals of the same 
species. 

The detached canine found along with upper jaw (detached) is of 
comparatively small size, agreeing in this respect with canine of above. 

TV. — Note on Ursus from Deborah’s Den. 

British Museum, July 22, 18G2. — Comparison of lower jaw of Bear 
from Deborah’s Den, Gower. ^ 

This specimen is a finely preserved and nearly perfect right ramus 
of the lower jaw, entire from the incisive border to the condyle, and 
defective only in a slight portion of the outer casing of the canine 
alveolus. The posterior point of the coronoid is also slightly abraded, 
and a small portion is broken off the point of tlio angular process. The 
symphysial suture is shown throughout ; the three incisors had dropped 
out, but the alveoli are distinctly shown ; the canine is also tti situ, 
slightly worn at the apex, which is soinewliat truncated. 

Of the molar teeth, only one is seen in situ, viz. the (m. 2) penul- 
timate, and it is not a little remarkable, that although the animal is 
shown to have been a somewhat aged .adult, there is not the slightest 
indication that the last tubercular was ever developed. The surface 
where it ought to have been found was perfectly smooth, and on drill- 
ing down into the dentary canal, not a trace of the tooth was found, 
nor in the base of the coronoid. The same absence of the last tooth 
sometimes occurs either on one or on both sides of the lower jaw of the 

* ‘ Deborah’s Den ’ was a cave disco- half a mile westward of Paviland Cave, 
vered by Col. Wood, at Gower, in the and contained numerous remains of Bear, 
autumn of 1861. It is situated about Wolf, &c. — [Kn.] 

H H 2 
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Polar Bear ; ' but in the instances observed the corresponding upper 
molar was constantly present. 

Of tlie other molar teeth, the alveoli only are shown ; of these an- 
terior teeth there were four. First, a small })rem()lar separated from the 
canine by the interval of about a line, as in the Polar Bear ; then a 
vacant harre^ 0*8 of an inch in extent, followed by another single- 
faiiged preniolar; this tooth was succeeded ])y a two-fanged last ])re- 
inolar in close apj)OsitioTi ; and laslly, there is seen the double fang of 
a first molar, followed by the two-iimged alveolus of in. 2. 

The penultimate molar in a general way i>rcsents the characteristic 
form of crown seen in the Bears; but it diflers remarkably from all 
the specimens with which we have compared it, in the excessive width 
ill jiroportion to the length of crown. In the PoJai* Bear, Ursus ferox, 
and UrifVS Arctos, the crown of the jienultimate is commonly a narrow 
oblong, while in the fossil it is of a very broad oblong form, as in 
U. spehruH ; the coronal surface is slightly worn, but not to the extent 
of confounding the jirominenees. On the inner side (as in the Grisly 
Bear, 1187, B ) there are four points, the two anterior of which occu- 
pying the front half are obtusely pyramidal, and souKuvhat as in the 
Grisly B(‘ar, 1187, B., but less salient. They are slightly abraded at 
the apex. The two posterior inner points are much smaller, nearly 
equal in size, and dejiressed so as to form a stej) below the anterior 
points.^ The outer side consists, as in the Grisly Bear, of two prin- 
cipal points, the anterior of which is ground down into a three-pronged 
disc ; the posterior ])oint is lower, and slightly abraded. In all these 
details of coronal proniinenc(‘8, the toolli of the fossil corresponds very 
closely with that of the Grisly Bear, although still mainUiining a con- 
siderab](‘ difference in the proportion of length to Avidth. 

In the Ca8hmo('r Ursvs KUO, F., lh(‘ crown of the pen- 

ultimate is broad in ])roj)ortion to the hmgth, but the surfciee is exrcff- 
ffivelt/ warty and comj»l(‘X, res(*n)bling more that of a Hog, and some 
forms of U. spe/(ry.9. In Vrt>us Arrfos the tooth is very much smalhu-, 
and narrow in ])roj)ortion to the hmgtli, with linely Avaity subdivisions 
ol’ the surface. In the Polar Bf'ar, 221, B., the wartiness is still finer 
and more complex ; this is beautifully shown in the last molar of that 
Hpo(‘ies; on the other hand, in all these detiiils of surface, the crown ol' 
the fossil, as regards simjdicity of pattern, ai)proaches nejirest the Grisly 
Bear, 1137, B. 

The muscular impressions of the temporal shoAv the fossil to be oldish. 

In form of jaw, lower line of ramus, the fossil comt'S nearest the Polar 
Bear, in which tin* angular jwocess rests on the ground ])lane ; it does 
vcnrlji the stime in fossil, lint in the Polar Bear there is no crook 
jwocess under the middle of the coronoid. There is more or less crook 
in all the others. In U. Arctos, the Cashmeer Bear,i\.i\A U. ferox, the 
angular process is well raised above the ground plane, and enormously 
so in TL spelrrus. Coronoid in fossil broader and lower than in any of 
the others : nearest U. ferox; it has a crescentic outline behind : quite 
different in U, speJa’u^. Condyle in great depth and shortness, most like 

' Thus, in the Brit Mus. specimen of on the loft side, hut not on the right. 
Polar Bear, No. 221 G., tlicro is no iiidi- In tlie Grisly Bear the points are 
cation of an inferior last molar on nearly of uniform height from front to 
til her side, and in 221 B. it is present l).iek- 
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Cashmecr Bear ! and Z7. ferox ; very diflorent from Polar and Bro^vn 
Bears. In short diasteme most like the Cashmeer Bern*. In prop(»rtioijS 
of pcimltiinate molar, most like V. spelaits. 

ilie premolars are very inconstant in number in all the Picais. In 
Polar Bear, commonly in lower jaw p.m. 1 and 4. They setm to be 
most common and constant in the American Black Bear. 

A specimen of (Irsufi spcUnis,^ said to be from Bactoii (No. 10,418 
Brit. Mus Cat.), figured in the Brit. Fos. Mam., fig. .S.'), c, is a beautifully 
])erfect right ramus of the lower jaw, with the four last molars in siiv. 
The penultimate agrees with that of the Bear fiom Deborah’s Den, in 
its great width in pro])ortion to its length, but the crown is more warty. 
1 doubt much the asserted origin of this specimen. It diflers from all 
the Bacton specimens that I have seen. It looks as if out of peat. 

A set of Bear’s jaws from Kent’s Hole, although not agreeing with 
Ursns speferus, are entirely different from the Deborah’s Den specimen. 
Except that the condyle is much short(‘r, they resemble the Gra}S 
Thurrock sjiecimens. This has the condyle enormously long, but the 
2 )enultimate is of the same siz(‘ and form as in the Deborah’s Den fossil. 

The Muggendorf skull of U. prisms has 21 small jaw, with a short 
diasteme, and the condyle is somewhat like tluit of the Deborah’s Den 
fossil. 

[Figures of the lower jaw of fo.ssil Ursus, from Deborali’s Den, 
are given in Plate XXXVI. The comparative measurements 'will be 
found over the f^age. — Ed.] 

' T)r. R had nt first groat doubts I witlj M. Lai’tot, lio came to tho cojudu- 
wholhor this IJacton jaw holoiiged to V, sion that it did. — [Kn.J 
sj^eleeus, but afltr careful examination | 
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y. NOTES ON EOSSIL SPECIES OP CERVTJS, IN- 
CLUDING A DESCRIPTION OP A REMARK- 
ABLE FOSSIL ANTLER OP A LARGE SPECIES 
OF EXTINCT CERVUS IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE REV. JOHN GUNN, IRSTEAD.» 

* That remains of large extinct species of Ungulata abound 
in the ^ Forest-bed ’ and Laminated Clays, which are inter- 
posed between the Crag and the ‘ Boulder-clay ’ along the 
Norfolk coast from Cromer to Happisburgh, has long been 
well known. They are amply represented in the collection 
formed by Miss Anna Gurney, Mr. Foulger, and others, now 
deposited in the Natural History Museum at Norwich; in 
that of the Rev. James Layton, now absorbed in the Bidtish 
Museum ; and in the private collections amassed during 
many years by the Rev. John Gunn of Irstead, by Mr. Fitch 
of Norwich, and more recently by the Rev. S. W. King of 
Saxlinghain. 

But our knowledge of the Mammalian species belonging 
to this extinct Fauna, regarded as a whole, is still in a very 
unsatisfactory state. The Prohoscidea have yielded three 
well-marked species, with indications of probably a fourth : 
the former being (Loxodon) meridionalis^Fj. {Euelephas) 

antiquus^ andiJ. {FueUphas) primiqerilus. The genus Rhino- 
ceros has yielded two well-marked species, namely Rh, Etrus- 
cus and llh. leptorhinus (Rh, megarhinuff of Christol). It is 
worthy of remark, that although undoubted remains of E. 
primigmiufi have been yielded by the Forest-bed, its usual 
associate in the Quaternary Valley Gravels, Rh, tichorhinus^ 
has not yet, so far as I am aware, been established upon reli- 
able evidence. Two of the Fossil Elephants above-named 
and both species of Rhinoceros belong to the Pliocene depo- 
sits of the Val d’Amo and of the Valley of the Po, as ex- 
hibited in the Astigiana, and in the Sub-Apennines of Pia- 
cenza and the Romagna. It might therefore be inferred that 
the rest of the fauna would partake of a Pliocene character. 
Remains of the Ruminantia abound in all the collections, 
consisting of antlers and bones of large species of Cervus, 
and bones of the Bovidoe, But, commonly they occur in a 

* The description of Mr. Gunn’s antler Cermis in his collection. Additions have 
was written in 1863, but was never pub- ^ likewise been made from the author's 
lished. I am indebted to Mr. Gunn for Note-books, — [E d.] 

Dr. Falconer’s description of crania of 
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very fragmentary state. Of the antler, however, which forms 
the subject of the following description, Mr. Gmm has suc- 
ceeded in uniting the numerous fragments, so as to render 
the specimen unusually perfect. 

Ceevus. — Sub-gen. Emladoceros (Falc.)^— Charact. ; Horns 
pedunculate, branched, without brow- or bez-antlers ; beam 
and compound antlers compressed, the latter thrown off for- 
wards and terminating without palmation in long tynes. 

C. {Eucladoceros) Sedgwickii (Gunn). — Homs very ample, 
indicating a large species. Bur prominent, without obliquity. 
Beam cylindrical and straight at the base, compressed up- 
wards, giving from its anterior margin three sub-equidistant 
antlers, which from the summit downwards are successively 
bi- tri- and quadrifurcate. Tynes long, straight, and conical, 
diverging in the same vertical plane. A single elongated 
tyne or fork P terminating the beam. 

Habit.: Fossil in the indurated gravel pan of the ^ Forest- 
bed ’ of the Norfolk coast at Bacton, south of Coal Gap. In 
the collection of the Kev. John Gunn. 

The cervine born to which the above definition applies is 
shown by the outer oblique ridge of the pedicle to be of the 
right side. The specimen was found in January, 186^1, em- 
bedded in the matrix after the scouring action of a heavy 
gale, which denuded the ‘ Forcst-bed ; ’ and although broken 
up into a large number of fragments, the most of these were 
recovered ; so that, with the exception of the branch or snag 
immediately terminating the beam, the outline of the perfect 
horn is fairly presented in its principal features. The whole 
of the pedicle is present, with the corresponding basal por- 
tion of the frontal, but without any determinable part of the 
orbit or cerebral cavity. 

The pedicle is well developed, and of sufficient length to 
remove, in that respect, the si>ecies from affinity with the 
Reindeer, the existing Elk, and the Irish Elk. The bur is 
prominent, with larg(^ warty tubercles. The beam is cylin- 
drical and straight at ihe base, for a distance of about four 
inches, where the first antler is given off. It is then recli- 
nate in an easy curve, with a slight bend outwards, until 
above the offset of the median antler, whence it is curved 
gently forward as far as opposite the oftset of the third or royal 
antler, where the commencement of another slight reclina- 
tion is visible. The apex of the beam is broken off here on a 
level with the upper edge of the royal antler, leaving doubt 
as to the manner in which it terminated upwards, whether in 
a single elongated snag, or in a bifurcated branch.* 

See vol. i p. 587 .- -[Ed I ‘ The butt of the bpam is very terete at 

Kxtnut from Dr. hVs Note-book.— the base and boldly channelled, and 
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From the offset of the supra-basilar, the beam and its main 
branches are broad and compressed, but nowhere to the 
extent of palmation ; the section yielded by the former, being 
ovate, with constriction in the three intervals between the 
offsets of the successive antlers. The beam and its branches 
are boldly and closely channelled, the grooves being con- 
tinued out on the flattened sides of the long straight tynes ; 
but they are alike free from pearly rugosity.* 

The two most striking characters about the horn consist : 
1st. In the enormous spread of the tynes of the median and 
royal antlers, straight outwards from the beam, as compared 
with the length of the latter. 2nd. In the symmetrical direc- 
tion of the elongated tynes of the median and royal antlers, 
which diverge forward in the same vertical plane. 

The supra-basilar, or master-antler, being the lowermost 
antler, is thrown forwjirds and outwards, at right angles to 
the beam, its up 2 )er edge being about 6| inches above the 
bur. It is flattened for about 5 inches, and then bifurcates ; 
each division again bifurcating, so that there are three forks 
and four snags, which are all in nearly the same vertical plane. 
The upper branch is directed nearly straight forwards, the 
lower inclines downwards. The snags are of unequal length, 
the uppermost or fourth being little more than an elongated 
tubercle. The tip of the second snag, which is above entire, 
stretches out about 17 inches from the beam. The ex 2 )ansion 
of the third snag, which is wanting, must have been greater. 
The first snag is also wanting, being broken off at its base.** 
The second or median antler is thrown off about G inches 
iibove the supra-basilar. It is directed straight forwards 
jrom the anterior edge of the beam in a flattened branch, 
which, after stretching about G or 7 inches, bifurcates, the 
U 2 )per lobe consisting of a single, straight, flattened, conical, 
and slender tyne of great length, which inclines slightly 
uj)wards, an intermediate piece near the tip being wanting ; 
while the lower lobe forms a flattened branch, which again 
bifurcates at about four inches. The upper tync is directed 
straight forwards at right angles to the beam, and attains 


iipon tho ionor side the convexity of the 
section is conlinued uniformly upwards 
a little above the supra-basilar antler, 
whilu upon tho outer side it is flattened. 
On examining? tho continuation uf the 
beam immediately below the terminal 
soetion it is seen to be less flatt<'ued than 
the royal, the section moasuriiig about 
31 by 4 in.’— [E d.] 

* Extract from Note-hooJe. — *Tho 
channelling is much more boldly deve- 
loped upon the inner side than upon the 


outer.’ — [E d.] 

* Extract from Note-hook . — * The su- 
pra-basilar antler, as a whole, is some- 
what concave, tho concavity being in- 
wards. When the horn is laid flat, the 
common plane of the supra-basilar is 
raised some inches above that common 
to the median and royal antlers. Tho 
section of the supra-basilar is much loss 
flattened than that of the median and 
royal, tho section forming an oval, convex 
outwards and flattened inwards.’ — [Ed.] 
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Immn off at the base, but the fracture indicates that it must 
bate hdm nearty equal in size to the other, with a downward 
inclination. All three tynes are in the same vertical pl^e 
forming a three-prong^ fork. This plane does not correspond 
with that of the divisions of the supra-basilai*, which, as 
already stated, inclines more outwards.* 

The third or royal antler is given off about 10 inches 
above the median, like the others, in a flattened branch, 
which slopes upwards, and after a stretch of about 5 inches 
bifurcates. The lower snag, the tip of which is wanting, is of 
great length ; it is directed forwards, with a slight inclination 
upwards, so as to be nearly parallel with the uppermost snag 
of the median. The second snag of the royal is broken off a 
little above the fork ; but the remaining portion of its base 
indicates that it was simple, and that its point was directed 
nearly straight uj)wards, or in a line with the axis of the 
beam. The expanse of the broken end of the lower snag of 
the royal, measured from the posterior edge of the beam, 
attains not less than 2 feet 6 inches, and when* the terminal 
portion was complete it can have been but little short of 
8 feet, while the entire length of the beam from the bur to 
the terminal fork does not exceed 1 foot 10 inches. The 
vertical plane of the royal and its branches, as already stated, 
corresponds with that of the median.^ 

The terminal part of the beam is broken off immediately 
above the edge of the royal antler ; but a 2 )ortion of the fork 
between them remains. The width of the terminal portion 
of the former does not exceed that of the larger snag of 
the latter. It is therefore inferred that the beam was 
continued np in a single very elongated slender snag; 
or there may have been a fork of two snags. Detached 
sj^ecirnens of very elongated, straight, slender snags, eom- 
])ressed at their base, and from the same Forest-bed, exist in 
the collections of the Rev. John Gunn and of Mr. Fitch of 
Norwich, one in each. These would correspond with the 
supposed termination of the beam, in the specimen here 
described. 

[There is no conclusive indication as to how the beam 
terminated, but Mr. Gunn has got in his collection a magni- 
ficent fragment of a flattened antler, the channelled surface 
and general appearance of which correspond very closely 


' Eo'/ract froyn Nnte-hooJc . — ‘ The me- the peetion heing 4f by 1| in., and the 
dial! is very mucli flattened, the peetion biiceehsive tynes are flattened in a similar 
of the oval being 3 J- by 111 .’ — [En.] manner, as we go upwards, the lower 
* Extract from Note-hook. — ‘ The tyne of the royal at the middle being 
royal is still flatter than the median, 3 inches by 1 .’ — [Ed.] 
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with the chairacters of the large horn. This fragment, 
although the terminal portion of the longest tjrne is broken 
off, measures upwards of 25 inches. The basal portion 
stretches along a length of about 11| inches, maintaining 
uniformly nearly the same diameter. It is somewhat flattened, 
the section near the middle being 2^ x 1^. • At 10 inches it 
gives off a snag or small tyne, the section clearly showing 
that it was of no considerable size. The remaining portion of 
the tyne, which continues the beam above the fork of the 
small tyne, is no less than 14| inches long, although a con- 
siderable portion of the point is wanting. When perfect 
this tyne could have been little less than 20 inches in length. 
Tt is continued nearly straight upwards, irregularly conical 
and but very little compressed. 

This fragment is boldly channelled with broad shallow 
grooves. — H.F., Oct. 3, 1863.]* 

The following are the principal dimensions : 

Ticngth of jK'dicle (<7 r) lij in. Diamoter of bur (a a), Z in. Breadth of bur, 

in. Crirth of beam at basi' of pedicle, in. Ditto ditto above bur, 8.4 in. 
Length of beam from bur to terminal fork of royal antler {a />), 24 J in. Ditto to 
inferior edgi* of aupra-basilar (« </), 4.4 in. Length of beam from bur to fork of 
pupra-basilar {a c), G in. L(‘ngtli from upper edge of feupra-basilar to upper 
ditto of median {e ?), in* Length of beam from median to terminal fork {i 6), 
about 14 in. Width of supra-basilar (r/ r), in. Ditto of ditto at greatest con- 
Btriction, in. Ditto of beam between ditto and median (/ (/), 31- in. Width of 
median (It i), in. Width of beam between median and royal {j k), 3^ in. 
Width of royal (w? f), 4^ in. Breadth from posterior edge of beam to main fork of 
sujira-bapilar (w e), 10 in. Ditto ditto to 2nd upi)er fork (« ^>), 12j in. Ditto 
ditto to 2nd snag of mi j mi- basilar (n q), IG in. Ditto ditto to main fork of median 
(r .«?), 134 in. Ditto ditto to 2ml foi’k of ditto (r t), 18 in. Ditto ditto to 2nd 
snag of ditto (r h), 29 in. Ditto ditto to fork of royal (<; w), 11 in. Ditto ditto 
to broken point of 1st snag of ditto (v r), 28 in. 

The horn above described is evidently of an adult animal, 
but not of the maximum size which the species attained. 
Besides specimens in Mr. Gunn’s collection, there are in the 
Norwich Museum two basal fragments of shed horns, each 
including the oft’set of the supra-basilar antler, presented by 
the Rev. Mr. Poulgcr. They are both of larger size than the 
corresponding parts of Mr. Gunn’s specimen. One mea- 
sures 7 inches from the bur to the fork at the offset of the 
supra-basilar antler, with a girth of 8^ inches above the bur; 
the other measures 7^ inches to tlie fork, with a girth of 
7^ inches. In all these instances, one important specific cha- 
racter is constant, namely, that the basal portion of the beam 
is straight and cylindrical, and without a trace of brow- or 
bez-antler. In Mr. Gunn’s collection, besides detached snags, 

* Mr. Gunn believes helms succeeded ness it is included in the annexed draw- 
in fitting this terminal portion of the ing. Plate xxxvii. xy. — [E d.] 
beam to the antler, and througli his kind- ! 
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there are some large fragments of the upper and dilated por- 
tion of the beam, which by their curves, constriction and 
expansion, and fluted pattern, agree closely with correspond- 
ing parts of the large specimen here described. They all 
indicate horns of great size and massiveness, and hence a 
very large species. 

The next point to ascertain is the frontal insertion and 
direction of the horns. The well-devoloj)ed pedicles, straight 
butts, and absence of oblicpiity to the bur, distinguish the 
species from all other large forms of Deer, fossil or recent, 
in which the horns are sessile as in the Reindeer and Elk, 
divergent from the sides of the skull as in the latter, or re- 
clinate Avith oblicpn^ insertion as in the Irish Elk. The butt 
of the beam is continued in the same line with the pedicle, 
as far as the olfset of the lowermost antler. It is therefore 
clear that the horns were recliniite as regards the head, and 
slightly divergent after the fashion of the Rusa group or 
Ilipprlaph inn Deer, 

Of the skull, Avhich it so materially modified, in some of 
the recent and extinct species of Deer, I know of no spe- 
cimens that can with certainty be referred to the form here 
described. Mr. (hinn jiossesses, in his rich collection at Ir- 
stead, mutilated skulls destitute of the facial portion of at 
least three, if not four, large species of extinct Deer from the 
‘ Eorest-bed,’ but the large horn cannot be referred with 
confidence to any one of the forms in i)articular.^ I have 

^ MtmormifJaof Crania of Crrvvs iv Mr. an as tljc C. IIij)j)c/apJtus. The 
Gunv's collection^ made Inj Dr. Fahomr liornod })cdiL‘l(.‘S aro very short, aiul tho 
for Mr. Gann, Oct. 8, 18G3. — No. 20. — interval l)utv\ceii tlu5 orbits and the pe- 
The most ]»erfeet is a cranial frapnienl dicle in inconsiderable. There is no 
eomprisinp; both IronlaN, part of both lateral fo-^sa between the bur and tho 
orbits, the left superciliary foniinen, orbits. The diinunsions are : — Width of 
both horne<l jjodiclch, the anterior j)ort ion frontal above the orbits, 7* in. Vertical 
of both jjarietnls, and the greater })art of diameter of thi'bnr (rif(ht side), 3'20 in. 
the cerebral cavity. The open condition Interval between tho two horns, hi ea- 
of the pa rieto- frontal suture and of the sured at bur, 4’3() in. Girth of right 
sagittal suture proves tins individual to pedicle, in. 

h.ive been young. The basal ]>ortioii of I am unable to refer this s])eclmcn to 
th(' horn is present on both sides, but any in the llritish Museimi or in Franco, 
most perfect upon tJu' right. Tho horned It appears to differ from tho Deer of 
]u‘dicles are very short and di\ergent. Auvergne and Chartres. 

There is a fracture in front at the base No. 21. — Another specimen in Mr. 
of the right horn immediately above tho Gunn’s collection is very much like the 
bur, which would appoiir to indicate that last , hut with a larger portion of the horn 
a brow'-antler was given off immediately preserved on botli sides. The S]>ocimon is 
above the bur. The insertion of the about the size of 6*. The horns 

beam is v(*ry oblique, tlie bur exhibiting are mucli less divergent than in the pre- 
an inclination somewhat like that of the vious specimen. Each shows a fracture 
Irish Elk. There are two shallow^ de- in front, a little above the bur,indicat- 
pressions on either side of the sagittal iiig the offset of one, or two, brow-antlers, 
suture (one on eacdi side), bounded It is impossible to say which. The horn 
outwards by the secondary superciliary is terete and suddenly reclinate back- 
foraininu. The species must have been , wards. This specimen may correspond 
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seen also, by the aid of the Eev. S. W, King, a skull in the 
possession of Mr. Sandford, junior, of Cromer, procured from 
the ^ Forest-bed ^ of Sidestrand. It consists of the grca-ter 
part of the cerebral part of the skull of a very large species 
of Oervus, which, from the form and insertion of the pedicles, 
I think it highly probable belonged to the same species as 
the Bacton horn.^ 

None of the established sub-genera groups of Cervnft, 
founded conventionally on the characters yielded by horns, 
will admit the fossil species.^ 

[During the hist two years of his life, Dr. Falconer devoted much 
attention to the fossil remains of the genus Cervus, and liis Note-hooks 
contain numerous references to specimens wliich lie had examined in 
the various paljcontological collections of England and the Continent. 
Although in most instances th(» descriptions are too fragmentary to 
m(‘rit publication, it may be interesting to ref(T to some' ol’ the identi- 
lications to which the author was led. Tlie most iin])ortant are as 
follows : — 

]. Sej)tcmbcr 20, 1858. — Tn Col. Wood’s collection at Stonthall fi'om 
the (fower Caves. (Sec p. 408.) 

a. Cervus eurijccrus. Molars, but no determinable fragments of 
antlers. 

I/. Cervus I'arandus, Crania from Paviland and Sjiiitsiiil-Tor. 


•with pomo of tlio species figured liy 
Croizot, but 1 am uuabl(‘ to miiko it out. 
It dos(U*Vf>H to 1)0 figured as well as tin* 
previous Olio. 

No. 22. — A Miird spociinoii consists of 
the froutals, cerebrjil cavity, and both 
horned pedieh'S, but botli lioriis sliod, so 
that the distinetive eharacters are want- 
ing. Tlie liorned pedielo.s are short and 
slightly div(*rgen1, andtho frontal ])lane 
above the nasal suture shows a pronii- 
noiit mesial ridge, bounded on either 
side,^rst by a depression and then by a 
bulge outwards for tlio suporeiliary 
artery. Laterally, below tlie horned 
pediele, there is a deep depression. 

The form and eharacters remind me 
st rongly of some of tlie 8t. Prest speei- 
mmis, ^hieh Lartet and 1 saw at Char- 
tres. 

The dimensions are : — ^Width of brow 
between orbits and pdiele, in. Girth 
of horned pediele, 8^ in. This specimen 
ought also to be figured. It appears to 
have comi' out of the iron pan of the 
Forest-bed. 

No. 23 is a specimen corresponding 
with the thri'O last, but terribly wea- 
thered and rolled. 

On the right side the pedicle bears a 
horn, which ililfers from the others in 


file collection by emitting a brow-antler, 
wdiieli is direct ('d inwards, but is so rolh'd 
that nothing can be made out of it, ex- 
cept that the species differs from the 
three others above referri'd to. 

* Krfract frum N<tf(dmoL\ ‘ Uritish 
Museum, Aug. 18(13. — No. 82,497 is 
a magnificent skull of a Deiv, dark and 
lieavy, and evidently a dredged spoeimi'ii. 
It show's the whole of the oeeiput, eon- 
dyles, and basal portion, and also part of 
the frontal and of the two orbits. It is of 
the size of the Irish Elk, but is of a dif- 
ferent species. Tlie form of the oeeiput 
and the offset of the horns are different, 
and tile distanee between the base of the 
horn and llu' orbit is much longer. Can 
this be the species to which Gunn’s liorn 
belongs ? ’ — I Et). I 

From ('ntries in Pr. Falconer’s Note- 
books it a))pearH that after ean'ful com- 
]>arison with tlie remains of de(>r in (he 
Jlritish Musi'um, and in the Museums of 
Paris, Lo Pny, and Chartres, lu‘ was 
unable to idmitify the fossil with any 
species hitluTto de.seribed. At one time 
he was inclined to think that it might 
belong to (Jcrviis marliaVni (Gervais), 
but this opinion he ultimately gave up, 
and, as Mr. Gunn informs me, G. marti- 
edia had a brow-antler. — [Ed.] 
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^ Ctrtm Qu^Uardi (Detmarest). * A complete series of eighteen or 
timeteen Bpecimans of difibrent aros, all limited to basal portion of 
^der. They agree exactly with the specimens originally figured and 
described by Guettard, and reproduced by Cuvier in the Ossemons 
Foss.” Cer/Sf PI. VI, figs, 14 to 17. They differ entirely from figs. 10, 
11, and 12 of the same Plate, which Cuvier conjectured might belong 
to a diferent age of the same species. As this is the form of antler that 
was originally described by Guettard, it is but right that the specific 
name of Cervus Gnettardi Aould be restricted to it.’ 

d, Cervu8 priscus ? Two antlers which agree exactly in form with 
figs, 1 1 and 12 of Plate VIL Cer/s^ of the ‘Ossemens Foss.’ from fitampos, 
found along with C. Gnettardi, 

e, Cervus Bucklandi ? One specimen comprising the basal part of 
the horn, bur, and offset of bez-antler. 

/. Cerws Elaphus, Antlers. 

g, Cet'vus Capreolus. Several small specimens, some of them bearing 
knife marks. 

h. Indications of two other species not identified. 

2. April, 1859.— In Signor Ceselli’s Museum at Kome, examined 
numerous antlers of Cervid(v. One fine specimen appears to belong to 
C. intermedium^ ‘ but saw nothing in the least degree aj^proacliing Rein- 
deer.’ 

8. May 14, 1859. — ‘ In the Museum at Bologna is a very interesting 
. skull of Irish Elk from the Val di Cliiana, comprising ihe cranial portion 
with part of both horns, showing the cylindrical beam, the stumj)S of 
brow- and median antlers, and the palmate ex])ansion on the left side.’ 

4. May 27, 1859. — ‘ Saw in Massolongo’s collection at Verona the 
lower half of the horn, from Imr to coinmenceinont of ])almation, of the 
Italian form of the Irish Elk, exactly like the Val di Chiana specimen 
ill the Bologna Museum, also a ])orlion of the cranium noted in the 
Catalogue as being “ Corno giganteo c pezzo di cranio di Cervo fossilc 
raccolto nei terreni del Veioni'se.” ’ 

5. September 27, 1802. — In Mr. Grantham’s collection at Erith, a 
typical s])eciinen of a shed antler of Cervus Elaphus, and a fine speci- 
men of an antler nearly to fit Sirongiilotrros s pel crus. 

0. Sej)tcmber 30, 1802. — In Dr. Spurrell’s eolleclion at Belvedere, 
numerous specimens of Cervus Elajdius, one nearly big (*nongh to^ass 
muster for Strvngffloceros spehrus : a v(*ry doubtful fragment of’ Rein- 
deer antler (probably C. Elaphus) ; but no other indication of Rein-deer, 
or of any other sjiecies of Cervus. 

7. July 20, 1803. — In Mr. Wyatt’s collection at Bedford, shed antlers 
of Cervus Elaphus, from Summei house Hill ; and antlers of Cervus 
Tarandus, from Howard’s Field, Bedford, and from the Gravel, Bloston. 

8. August 13, 1803. — In Mr. Prestwieli’s collection from railway- 
cuttings at Bedford, remains of Cervus curpccnis, or Irish Elk ; Cervus 
Elaphus-, and Cervus Tarandus, or Ridiuleer. 

9. September 8, 1803. — In Ifrown’.*^ Clacton collection in tlie British 
Museum is a very extensive series of Deer horns, nearly all belonging to 
one species. They are all terete, with a single brow-antler given off 
very low, as in the Val d’Arno Axis, but a little lower and pointing 
more forwards above the brow-antler. There is gcnierally a long reach 
of beam with no branch. How the beam terminates is not shown. In 
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size it is like Mr. King's Axis from the Crag and Forest-bed, but it differs 
in the brow-antler being given off lower, and in not having the same 
pronounced double curve. The species is evidently distinct {Cervua 
Clactonianus). 

10. September 12, 1863. — ‘ Jardin des Plantes, Paris. Examined, 
with Lartet, Cuvier's horn of Cervus Somonensis (Oss. Foss. tom. iv. 
PL VI. fig. 19). A small part of the frontal is present. There is 
absolutely no pedicle whatever, and the horn base is very close to the 
orbit, , The summit is united with plaster and is evidently a misfit, 
probably not even of the same species, or certainly turned tlie wrong 
way. Very puzzling to determine the species.' 

11. September 15 to 21, 1863. — Dr. F. visited the Museums of Lo 
Puy and Chartres, in conjunction with M. Lartet, and took numerous 
notes and dniwings of the fossil remains of Deer found in them, and 
particularly of Cnwus Solt/hacus and C. Polignacus, but he failed to 
discover any specimens resembling the large antler in Mr. Gunn’s 
collection. 

12. September, 1863. — Provisional list of Norwich- Crag and Forest- 
bed CerviiJcv, 

a, Mr. Gunn's large Ce7vus f^echjwtchu. (See anfea^ p. 472.) 

h, Mr. Gunn’s large Strongglocoi'os {sic). The specimen is of left 
side, and con.sists of the })aaal portion ol‘ a huge liorn that had been 
shed. The brow-antler is given off about 2 inches above tlie bur, and 
is curved abruptly downwards and outwards like a huge hook; it is 
perfectly terete, and the poition remaining shows no appearance of sub- 
division. It is very boldly chamicll(‘d on the convex outer side; 
smooth inwards. The beam above the bur is not (juite terete, but 
oval, with a ridge behind, opposite the brow-antler. The beam then 
contracts, and becomes nearly cylindiical, Jind then ex])ands, giving off 
from the an tender outer side a large antler, at about 6-7 inches above 
the bur and 4^ inches (lower edge) above upper side of brow-antler. 
The beam is them somewhat flattened in a direction corresponding with 
that of the brow-anth*r. Only the section ot' the base of the median 
antler seen. A ridge descends from low(*r edge of median antler, outer 
side, to the ridge or tuberosity opposite the brow-antlcr. 

Longtli of specimen, 13 T) in. Girth nbove hnr, lO'^ in. Girth of ])r()W-.'intlcr 
I at base, 7'o in. iJiLto at tip, 6* in. Lcnjj:th of brow-antlm’ friigmont, aboi.t 5* in. 
A^erlical length of section of median, 2'^ in. ^J'ran‘^ verso diaiiulcrof ditto, 2*0 in. 
Girth above brow-antler, 8'26 in. Ditto above median, 9*5 in. 

The hrow-antler is given off much higher than I have ever seen it in 
the Irish Elk ; the beam Ic.ss cylindrical than in the latter, and more 
cr(*ct, without tin* elegant long reeliiiate reach in the latter. The low 
oflset of the median antler is also very different. It appe ars to indicate 
a huge Deer as large as Irish Elk, but tjuite distinct. 

There is nothing like it in the Briti.sh Museum. 

6*. Mr. Gunn’s large Cervus PoUgnaevs — ‘a shed-antler tlirowing off 
a brow-antler, which nearly continues the beam downwards ; the beam 
deeply channelled, round below and flattened a little above ; evidently 
the same species as the Val d’Arno figures.' 

^/. Cervus eu?'gcei'us, from Miss Anna Gurney, in Oxford Museum 
(1858). 

e. The Kev. S. W. King's specimen ofEusa. This is a double curved 
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liorn. It not only curves backwards, but also (with a slight tendency 
to twist) outwards. The specimen includes part of the frontal with the 
cerebral cavity, but no part of the orbit. The bur is very salient and 
pronounced as in (7. Elaphus, The beam at the base is nearly level, 
with a tendency to keel between the bur- and the brow-antler, and 
deeply channelled. The beam above the brow-antler is nearly terete, 
and there is a well channelled offset of the supra- basilar about 1*3 inch 
above the bur. The dimensions are : Ant.-post. diam. of beam at bur, 
1*5 in. Transverse ditto, 1*4 in. Transverse diam. above bur,, 1*5 in. 
Ant. post, ditto, 1*25 in. Height to top of fork, 2*5 in. In the Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes there is an antler (No. 6,201) from the Val 
d’Amo, labelled C. Arvernensis^ which is twisted exactly like Mr. 
King’s. 

f. British Museum specimen of C, T)ama (No. 27,876 ?). 

//. „ „ Axis. 

h, „ „ an Klaphoid form of Cervus, but not 

6\ Elaphus (No. 33,471 ?).— Ed.] 
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XVI. NOTE OF AN UNDESCEIBED SPECIES OP 
BOS IN THE FLOEENCE MUSEUM (BOS 
ETEUSCUS?)' 

Florence, May 20, 1859. — I examined in tlic collection in the Grand 
Ducal Museum the entire skull of a Bovine ruminant, to which the 
lower jaw is attached. It is a good deal crushed laterally, and in the 
frontal ])ortion between the horns it bt'ars a l(K)se ticket, on which is 
inscribed ‘284, /ie.s hotnhifrons'^ of Nesti ; but I siw])ect that there is 
an error or mis])laceinent in th(‘ tick(*t, as thc're is no appearance^ of any 
protuberance of the brow. The Irontal plane extends a c()iisid(‘rabl(; 
way behind the oflsot of the horns, showing th(‘ tAVo temporal fossae, 
which at their termination a])proach close t('g(*lhcr, wilh an inb'rval of 
only 2}j inches. This posterior extension of thi‘ Jrontal jJam* is much 
gn*ater than what is seen in Jios yn 7 sr//.s*, and ditlers cn1ir(*ly from the 
overhanging cr(*.st ol* /fw /n’i/itif/rh/NS. T1k‘ horn-cores ai’o cylindro- 
conical and slender, and ol’coiisid('rabie length ; tliey stretch backwards 
and outAvards Avith a gcMith* cnrv<‘, lu'arly in the* same* ])lane as that of 
th(‘ broAV, their convexity bdiig ontAA'ards, soirndhing like in domestic 
catth*. They are 22^ inch(‘S ajjart at tlu'ir tips, Avith Avell defined 
pedicles at their base. The dimensions are as folloAv : — 

Loiigtli of right honi-con' iiuMisurcd along (he outer i‘ur\<‘. ahfnit 20A inches. 
Girth at hase, in. Leiigtli of skull from ()ccii)ital ci’csl to tij»s of incisive hone, 
2()J in. 

The form of tlu* broAv, occij)ital crest, and tcm])oral fossat‘, llie 
direction of the horns, and the size of the sknll aj)])(‘ar to distinguish 
this animal V(Ty rcinaikahly from JIos prinilijenluti and from tios 
prisms. Jt is also of very mnch smalhu’ si/(‘, and I susjx'ct constitutes 
a distinct undcscribcd s])ccics, for Avhicli tlie (h'signalion lios h'trusrus 
Avoidd be appro])riate. Tlic name /ios homhifrons must be a misnomer, 
and AA\as probaldy apjdicd by Nesti to Bos prisms. 

In the same collection there arc four cranial fragments oi Bos prisms^ 
of very large size. They all coiiMst of the frontal 1al)let, hchiiid tlie 
orbits, and each of them bears the lHirn-cor(‘s having tlie usual direction 
seen in this s[)ecies, i.e. stretching out horizonUdly, Avith the lijis 
slightly curved forAvnrds. In the largest specimen the constriction of 
the blow behind the orbits measures IfJ- inclu^s, and the interval 
between the tijis of the horns d() inches. 9'hc collecticai also contains 
three cranial fragments of Bos prhnif/eoias, which, as w^i'll as tliose of 
Bos prisrusj are all labelled as coming from tin* Val di Chiana. They 
are very frf^sli looking, and are cviihmtly from a more recent dejiosit 
than the old Val d’Arno s])ecimens. The skull marked ^Bos bomhifrons ’ 
is well fossilized, and all the molar teeth are out. 

' Extracted from Dr. Falcoiior’s Note-book. — [En.J 
I 1 
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XVII. NOTE UPON CEANIA OF CEOCODILUS CA- 
TAPHEACTUS, AND CEOC. MAEGINATUS, 
IN THE BELFAST MUSEUM.* 

The existing Crocodiles are still bnt imperfectly defined, and 
there is little agreement among systematic authors regarding 
the number and charjicters of the species. This remark ap- 
plies with especial force io the Orocodilt^s of the Nile and of 
the (Tanges, Geofiroy assigns five s])ecies of true Crocodile 
to the Nil(', all of which are considei*ed by Cuvier as varieties 
of a single spt'cies, C. vtih/aris. DuiruTil and Bibron, in their 
‘ Erpetologie,’ jmblished in 18d(h follow the vu^w taken by 
Cuvier, alihough it would ap])ear from a verbal communication 
of M. Bibron, that their opinions have been considerably 
altered sin(*e Mr. J. E. (b*ay, in his ‘ Synoptical Catalogue,’ 
published in 1844, admits two spech's, C. viilgaria and C. 
warginatus. In like manner, the Crocodiles proper of the 
Ganges were restricted to a single spc'cies by Cuvier, 0. hi- 
porcatn.% in which view, also, he is followed by Dumcril and 
Bibron, although C. palustrls of Lesson is inserted with 
doubt as a variety of G. vnUjarin in their systematic work ; 
but it would appear from the labels of the S])eciineii in the 
Paris Museum, that they now recognize it as a distinct species. 
On the othei’ hand, Mr. Gray gives three species to the Ganges, 
viz., 0. hiiwirrtfns^ C. palnsfris^ and (/. bombifrom. It is of 
interest therefore to rt'cord the existence of any specimens 
bearing upon the disputed or ill-determined species; and 


’ Tliih memoir was commimie.ited l»y 
Dr. Falconer to 1 he British Association at 
Soiithamjjton in 1846, and is rcjirinttd 
from th<‘ Ann. an<l Ma^. Nat. jfist for 
i)(‘c. 1846, vol. xviii. p. 361, when* it ap- 
peared \iith tin* followinfj^ note : — ‘ C’om- 
inunieat(Ml by Mr. W. Thompson, Presi- | 
dent of the Society to wliieli the Mnseum 
beloup^s, with the following remarks 
The crania which form the subji'cl of the 
present notice weri' presented to tho Na- 
tural ITistory and Plidosopliieal Soci<4y 
ot Btdfast by I)r. MeCormac, of that toM n. 
They w'cre takt>n in tho waters of the 
Sierra Tioone river or its tributaries, and 
piven to that gentleman by his brotlnr, 
Mr. John McCormac, of Freetown, Sierra 


Lfone. My friend I)r. Falconer, on 
visiting the Museum with me early in 
1 81 o, called niy attention to the rarity 
of tliese crania. On leaving home for 
London, a few months afterwards, I took 
the si>eeimens w’itli me for the piirnoso 
of eomjwiribon with otlu'rs in the collee- 
tion there, and tlie result is set forth in 
the paper. To the kindness of Mr. 
Grattan (Treasurer tothe Soeiety already 
, named) wo are iiidehted for draw'in|;a of 
j the s]>eeimenH made by means of a 
camera- lucid a. These, for the sake of 
Com ])arison with the figures in Cuvier’s 
‘ Ossi'mens Fossilos,” have been diawn 
of tiio same size.’ — 
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having observed the crania of two rare Crocodiles in the Mu- 
seum at Belfast, the following notes regarding them have 
been drawn up by me at the request of Mr. W. Thompson. 

I. Grocodilus cataphractns^ Cuv., Oss. FossUes, tom. v. j). 58, 
PI. V. figs. 1 and 2 ; Dum. and Bibron, Erpet., tom. iii. p. 12G ; 
0. leptorhynchus, Bennett, Proc. ZooL Soc. 18e^r>, j). 129; 
Mecintops Benneftii and M. cataphmvtu8y dray’s Catalog., 
pp. 57 and 58. 

This species was founded by Cuvier upon an imperfect 
specimen of unknown origin in the Museum of the London 
College of Surgeons. It was briefly described by Bennett, 
first as a distinct species from Fernando Po, in 1 8d5, and af- 
terwards as a variety of C. catnpliractus^ in the ^ Zoological 
Proceedings ’ of 188G. Mr. Gray has erect(^d it into a separate 
genus under the name of Mmsfops, in which he includes along 
with it the C. Joiiniei of Bory de Saint- Vincent, and C. {Ga- 
viallk) Hcldeyelii of Muller. So far as is known to us, no 
representations have yet been given of the cranium divested 
of its integuments. Plate XXXV fJ I. figs. 1, 2, and 8, repre- 
sent the Belfast S 2 )eciine!i, viewed fi*om the to]), base, and side 
of the skull. It is evidenily idenii(‘ul wiih (iray’s Mteibtops 
Ben rn if a ; the head of ilu' slutted Siiecimen of this nominal 
species in the British Museum collection agreeing with it 
exactly in form, and very nc'arly in size. The muzzle is more 
attenuated and narrower than in C\ acuius, but less so than 
in C\ HcliieyeUi^ whi(*h constitutc^s the 2 )assage from the true 
Crocodiles into th(‘ (Javials. The cranial tablet is not so wide 
as in the Gavial, G. HcJiiLydii\ and the crotaphiti^ foramina 
are 2 iro 2 )ortionally smallc^r. The muzzle do('s not contract 
abnqitly in front of th(' orbits, but is gradually attenuated 
from the back jiart of the cranium forwards. The extreme 
width at the condyles of the lower jaw is 7 inches, behind the 
orbits 4^ inches, and in a line with their anterior border 
inches. At the seventeenth or last tooth of the up 2 )er jaw 
the width is inches, and 1 1 in. betwi^en the eleventh and 
twelfth teeth; there is an ex])ansion to 2 inches 02 )posite the 
ninth tooth, which is the largest in the head : thence the 
beak contracts gradually to the S])ace between the fourth and 
fifth teeth, where the width is only 1 inch; at the extremity 
of the muzzle, bt'tween the second and third teeth, it expands 
to 1 inch. The margins, when viewed in plan, are there- 
fore more undulated and less cylindrical than in the Gavial 
or G. Schelegeliiy and there is less dilatation on the point of 
the beak. 

The orbits are much larger than the crotaphite foramina, 
which are separated only by a narrow interval ; while in the 
Gavial they are large and wide apart. The lachrymals form. 

I I 2 
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narrow slips of bone, which descend upon the nasals a con- 
siderable way below the anterior margin of the pre-frontals. 
The nasal bones are extremely narrow and attenuated, but, 
as in the true Crocodiles, they descend between the maxil- 
laries so as to project into a niche b('tween the intermaxillary 
bones. The same holds good in C. Sclilegelii ; whereas in the 
Gavial the nasals terminate a short way in front of the orbits, 
and do not enter into the formation of the anterior portion 
of the beak. This characte]* is a good diagnostic mark be- 
tween the Crocodiles propc'r and the Gavials ; separating C. 
Schlegelll from the latter subgenus under which Muller has 
ranged it. The nasal opening is smooth, oval in form, and 
of moderate size. Th('re are seventeen teeth in the upper 
jaw, and fifteen in the low^er ; the largest teeth in the upper 
are the third and ninth ; in ihe lower, tlie tirsi, fourth, tenth, 
and eleventh. The dimensions are subjoined. 

1 [. CrocodiJufi margin at an (P), Geoif. Croc. d’Egypte, 1G5, 
and Gray’s Cuial. Brit. Miis., p. Gl; (\ vulgar var. C., Dnmer. 
et Bibr. Erpetolog., iii. p. 110; C. valgarin^ Cuv., Annal. du 
Mus., tom. X. 10. 

Th(‘ Belfast specimen is doubtfully rofeiTod to this specie's, 
there not being sufficient inatiTials in the London museums 
to admit of a satisfactory determination. Neil her the College 
of Surgeons’ collection nor tht' British Museum is possessed 
of an adult cranium of the comnion Crocodile of the Nile, C. 
vvhjarin^ or of C\ margiaahis^ although tlu're ar(' numerous 
stuffed specimens attrilmted io both spt'cies in the British 
Museum collection. The coni 2 )arison of ihe Belfast si)eciinen 
has in consequence been limited to the reduced figure of the 
skull of C, vulgar in in ihe ‘ Osseniens Fossiles.’ 

The cranium is 19 inches long, and must have belonged to 
an adult animal. The principal distinctive character assigned 
to C. marginatu,% both by Geoffroy and by Dumeril and 
Bibron, in addiiion to the form of the nuchal and dorsal 
scutes, is that tin' borders of ihe cranial tablet are raised, 
while in C. vulgaris the frontal area is X)erfectly flat. In the 
Belfast eraiimm these lateral margins are also considerably 
elevated, and the following jKnnts of difference from C, vuU 
gar is are besides observable. The facial ])ortion of the head 
is less elongated in proportion to the cranial, and more obtuse 
than in (7. vulgaris; the interval between the orbits is greater ; 
the crotai)hitc foramina are relatively larger ; the lachrymals 
arc narrower, and descend further upon the nasals ; the muzzle 
is considerably blunter, and the niche for the reception of the 
fourth tooth of the lower jaw is larger, causing a greater 
amount of constriction. The general outline of the muzzle, 
instead of being acute and subcuneiform, is obtuse and oblong. 



Fig 2 



12 3 Crocodilus cataphractus 4 5 6 Crocodilus mar^atus 
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somewhat resembling the form of C. paliistris of the Ganges. 
There is also a marked constriction behind the twelfth tooth, 
considerably greater than in C. vulgaris. The largest teeth 
are the third, the fourth, and the tenth, the last being the 
largest of all. The nasal aperture is more circular than in 
C. vulgaris. There is no lower jaw to the Belfast specimen. 
Plate XXXVIII. figs. 4, 5, and 6, represent the cranium, 
viewed from the top, palate, and side, as in C. cataphmetus.^ 
The dimensions of the cranium are as follow : — 


Dimensions 

(’. cftta- 
phr(M;tuH 

C. iiiargi- 
iiutus. 


In. 

In. 

Length of cranium from tho point of the muzzle to the I 

35-5 

36- 

occipital ridgo J 

Length of citiniiim from the jxdnt of the muzzle measured 

3 7‘ 

39' 

to condyle of tho upper jaw 

Extreme width of cranium at the condyles . 

7- 

8-5 

Length from occi])ital ridge to base of nasals 

G- 

67 

Tx'Ugth from the point of tho muzzle to base of nasals , 

9- 

107 

Limgth of orldt 

1-8 

27 

Width of orbit 

3*4 

2- 

1 Interval l)etw(‘en orbits 

•8 

1*5 

AntiTo-posterior dianuder of crotaphito foramen 

PI 

1‘9 

Transverse diameter of erola])liije foramen 

•8 

P4 

Width of the muzzle at the last tootli . . . . 


67 

AVidlh of the muzzle at base of tho nasals .... 

2-8 

6-5 

Width at contraction behind the tw< Iftli tooth . 

— 

P8 

Width at the tenth tooth 


G'8 

Width at the ninth tooth 

2- 

— 

Width at contraction behind the fourth tooth 

M 


Greatest eonti'action behind tiftli tooth .... 


29 

Dilatation of the ])oint of tho muzzle 

1*8 

4*3 

Lrngtli of the nasal aperture 

•9 

2- 

Width of the nasal aperture 

•75 

1-8 

Length of interinaxillaries on th(‘ palate .... 

3' 

3*9 

Length of maxilla ries on tlie palate 

6-3 

4-1 

Antero-posterior diameter of jailatine foramen 


47 

TransverftO diameter of palatine foramen . . . . 

— 

1-9' 


* Part of tlui above (loscrii)tion, tiiken miles from (Silent la ; C. hlporcatm ap- 
from ])r. Falconer’s Kol e-books, M’as pears to be confined to the e.st nary ; and 
pnblislK'd in vol. i. (]). BoG), before I C.palmIrLs to nin^jje from the estuary 
was aware of the existence of the above ' to llie e<aitral ])arts of Benpxl. Tho 
memoir. In referenci* to t hr(‘e species (lavialis found a Ion with (J, homfdfrnnu 
of Crocodile.s of the (jran/^es mentioned in the North, and di'scendsto tho r(‘gion 
at p. 355 of vol. i., homhifrons, ae- of C. hiporcatus in the (3stuary. (Hee 
cording to Dr, Falconer, occurs in tlio Sir (h Lyell’s ‘Principles of Geology,’ 
northern branches of the Gauges, 1,000 lOlh l\1 1867, p. 473 ,)— [Ed.] 
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XVin. ON THE OSSIFEEOUS CAVE OF BEIXHAM 
NEAE TOEQUAY. 


[The great and sudden revolution in modem opinion, res- 
pecting the probable existence at a former period of man 
and many extinct mammalia, has been universally attributed 
to the results of the explorations of the Brixham Cave. The 
subjoined documents show clearly in whom this revolution 
mainly originated. On May lOth, 1858, the annexed letter*, 
respecting the then newly discovered cave of Brixham, was 
addressed by Dr. Falconer to the Council of the Geological 
Society, and in consequence of a recommendatory resolution 
passed by the Council, the Eoyal Society, on May l?3th, gave 
a grant of 1007. towards the exploration of the cave in the 
maimer suggested by Dr. Falconer. Miss Burdett Coutts 
contributed 507. towards the same object. At Dr. Falconer’s 
suggestion, a committee was aj^pointed to carry the design 
into effect. The committee consisted of Professor Eamsay, 
Mr. Prestwich, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Owen, Mr. 
Beckles, the Eev. E. Everest, and Mr. Godwin -Austen. Dr. 
I’alconer was entrusted with laying down the plan and 
giving the instructions upon uhich the exploration was to 
be conducted, and the works were canacd on under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. Pengelly. The fossil 
remains were identihed by Dr. Falconer. On the 9th Sep- 
tember, 1858, a report #i the progress of the operations, 
drawn up by Professor Eamsay, Mr. Pengelly, and Dr. 
Falconer, was submitted to the general coinmittee, and by 
them was forwarded to the Eoyal Society, which, from the 
importance of the results already elicited, voted an additional 
sum of 1007. to prosecute tlie inquiry. Almost immediately 
afterwards, Dr. Falconer was compelled to proceed to the 
south of Europe, on account of his health ; but the ex- 
plorations were c(.)iitinued by Mr. Pengelly. At a meeting of 
the general committee, held after his death, Mr. Prestwich 
was requested to draw up a final report embodying the chief 
results of the exploration. The first report is given here in 
full, and embodies the important facts determined by Dr. 
Falconer of the indiscriminate mixture in the Brixham 
Cave of human industrial remains with bones of Ehinoceros, 
Hyeena, and other extinct animals. — Ed.] 
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I. Copy op Letter fbox De. Falooneb to the Seobetabt 

OP THE GtEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

* 31, Sackville Street, W., 10th May, 1858. 

‘ To the Secretary of the Geological Society. 

^ Sir, — I solicit the favour of your bringing the subject of 
this letter under the consideration of the Council. 

^ It is well known that a great and popular impulse was 
given to Geology m this country by the well-directed and 
eminently successful researches of the late Dr. Buckland, on 
the Ossiferous Caves of England. After the publication of 
the Reliquiae Diluvianae,’’ the subject in its general bearing 
was regarded as pretty well exhausted, so far at least as con- 
cerned the uniformyit of character in the Ibssil remains 
found in the caverns, and their being referable to a single 
geological period. Since 182^1 the interest in the subject 
has gradually fallen off, and it is probably not overstating 
the fact to say, that there is hardly a general geological 
question in which the majority of geologists in this country 
take less interest at pros(mt than in what relates to the 
Ossiferous Caves. The subject has not advanced part yansvb 
with the progress in the investigation of the Upper-Pliocene 
and Post-Pliocene deposits. 

‘ It is understood that Dr. Buckland, before the close of 
his valuable life, had intended to bring out a second edition 
of the Keliquije Diluvianm,” in which some of the question- 
able views, so earnestly advocated in the original work, 
would have been greatly modified. But unfortunately th(i 
design remained unaccomplished, and the popular opinions 
in the cave-districts, where collections were amassed, have 
been mainly regulated by the doctrines embodied in the 
work as published in 1 82^3, 

^ The consequences have been thus : — The Tunnel Caves like 
Kirkdale,” which were the haunts of predaceous Carnivora, 
and the Fissure Caves like “ Oreston,’’ that were filled from 
above, have been popularly regarded as containing the debris 
of the same mamirialiaii fauna, and as having been overlaid 
with their ochreous loam by the same common agency at the 
same period. The contents of the different caverns were 
thus considered as being in a great measure duplicates of 
one another, and the exceptional presence of certain forms 
in one case, and their absence in another, were regarded more 
in the light of local accidents than as significant of any 
general source of difference. Hence it followed that more 
attention was paid to the extrication of the bones, and to 
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securing good specimens, than to a record of their relative 
association and the order of succession in which they 
occurred. The remains have been, in some instances, hud- 
dled together in provincial collections — the contents of five 
or six distinct caves, without a discriminative mark to indi- 
cate out of which particular cavern they came. Another 
consequence has been, that being regarded in the light of 
duplicates, the contents of some of the most important and 
classical Jhhiglish caverns liave b(‘eii dispersed piecemeal ; 
and so far as regards tlieni th(' evil is now beyond remedy. 

‘ My obj('ci in this communication is to bring to the notice 
of the Council an interesting (*ase of a newly-discovered and 
intact cavern, where the mischitd' done elsewhere may be 
partly retrieved, and probably niuch effected by combined 
action, well directed. 

‘ Within th(" last month a new and undisturbed cave has 
been discovered on AVindmill Hill, overhanging Brixham, in 
the same tract of limes! one in which the caverns of Kent’s 
Hole, Anst(‘y’s Cov(‘, Chudlt'igli, and Berry-Head are found. 
I annex a hrhd* noti(‘e of the dis(*overy, cut out of the Exeter 
“ W(‘stern Tiiiu's ” of the 1 Otli ultimo. Mr. Everest and myself 
went to see it on the i 7 th ultimo. Windmill Hill rise's im- 
mediat(*ly above Boll on Stree't in Brixham. The limestone 
strata crop out on the NE. side, Avhc're they are very ca\ern- 
ous. A vertical channel, running up the hill, marks the base 
of a fault, the walls being se])arate<l by a seam of about two 
inches of yellowish loam. Hear its base, in quarrying out 
a foundation for collages, a concealed cavern was disclosed, 
block('d up by loam, rubbish, and breccia, on removing which 
an 02)011 cavity was sch'ii, low and narrow at the mouth, but 
('xpanding inwards, and j)resenting tht' usual cliaracters of 
th(' Plymoulh Lim('stone cav(‘S. Water 2>ercoIates from above 
by a co])ious drift, and the vaull and flooi’ are irregidarly 
coated wilh stalagmite. On a shelving stalagmite terrace 
ill the interior we saw ironi a distance a 2>i^h* of large cer- 
\ine horns, horizontally embedded in the stalagmite, and I 
distinguished bon(‘S of Helena, Bi'ar, Bos, Dt'er, and Horse, 
which had been 2>icked out of the breccia. The interior of 
the cavern is blocked u]) by stalagmitic deposit, but from 
the hollow sound >i('lded on jiercussion it would axqiear that 
there are under-vaultings, as in Kent’s Hole. In another 
direction the stalagmitic flooring descends suddenly in a 
chasm of undeti'rmined dejdh. There arc two external open- 
ings nearly at the same level, a considerable distance apari, 
which would seem to communh'ate with the same interior 
hollow ; and it is 2U’ohahle that like Kent’s Hole the Brixham 
Cave is of great extent, with irregular ramifications. As in 
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Other similar cases, the principal deposit of fossil bones may 
be looked for under the stalagmitic floor not yet touched. 

^ The strip of hill, in which the openings of the cave are, 
belongs to Mr. Philip Dyer, of Brixham, of moderate circum- 
stances in the industrial walk of life, who appeared to be 
quite open to an ofter from any quarter to lease the cavern 
for exploration. Taking into account the vast richness of 
Kent’s Hole in fossil remains, the dis 2 )er&ion of Mr. McEnory’s 
collections, and the grievous fate of the MS. labours of 
about twenty years of his life, it is submitted to the Council 
whether there is not a i)i*<^spect of equal wealth in this 
promising and adjoining cave of Brixham, and whether the 
case is not one deserving of a combined effort among Geologists 
to organize operations for having it satisfactorily explored, 
before mischief is done by untutored zeal and desultory work. 

‘The importance of following up a case of this description 
has been forced upon my attention by some of the results of 
an examination of the cave-bone collections both in England 
and abroad, in connection with the investigaiion of the dis- 
tribution of the extinct Proboscid('a in the European upper 
tertiary diqiosits. 1 have' during the last twelve months been 
more or less occupied with the conditions under which 
Elephant remains occur in the caves ; and having lately 
n^turiied from a ioui’, in company mth my fri(md the Rev. 
R. Everest, during which we have made a reconnaissance 
survey of the caves in, or cave coll(K*tions from, the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, the Men dips, Devonshire, South Wales, 
Kirkdahs iiinl Oefii, some of the r(»sults have appeared of 
sufficient interest to justify my trespassing on the attention 
of the Council with this communication. 

‘ Of these I may memtion the following : — 

‘1st. Tlie detection in considerable abundance in certain 
of the cavc^s of the remains of a species of BhinoccroSy 
equally distinct from the fi(horhlnr species of Siberia, and of 
the Glacial period generally, and from the liplorhittp Bln-- 
noc(roH of C’uvier, of the Sub- Apennines, Elephant-bed, and 
Lacustrine deposits of the Norfolk coast.* I have seen nearly 
the (uitin' series of the up})er and lower teeth in sit a in the 
jaws, and from one of the c.ives a consid('rablo portion of the 
skeleton associated with teeth and cranial fragments. The 
characters distinctive of this form from the species above 
referred to are so ])ronounced and so constant, and tlie 
materials so abundant, that I have no doubts on the subject.^ 

* Ur FalcoTicr Iwid not at this time t ion of tho reTTuiins I find Unit the spo- 

distiiip'iii‘'h(d lictwidi t)io true 7? hp- cies (7i7/?«otfros p7isr//'?)iHequ.illydis- 
torhums {U hicfjarhi)iit<) anCi Ffriis- tinct from the (xisting African spicus 
Lus (See pp 314, 3t8 )~[Ei) ] Rh leptnrhmus iXWfi lih tichur- 

* U iMiig gone into a detailed cximiim- hiniis — 11 F, (kt 20,1858. 
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I liave designated the species provisionally Rhinoceros 
priscus.^ The interest of the case is enhanced by its pre- 
sumable relations to some important late investigations of 
Monsieur Lartet, to which I shall refer in the sequel. 

‘ 2nd. Abundant evidence in all the cave districts of two 
extinct species of Elephant, viz. Mephas primigenius (Mam- 
moth), of the Glacial period, and JiJ, antiquns^ of the Sub- 
Apemiine period (Norwich Crag and the Astesan). The for- 
mer commonly associated in the English caves with the 
iichorhine Rhinoceros^ the latter with Rhinoceros priscus, T 
have not observed among the cave bones any indication of 
remains of E, {Loxodon) meridional is, nor undoubted remains 
of Elephas {Loxodon) priscus, 

‘ 3rd. In one of the caves where the evidence is tolerably 
conclusive that the bones were washed into a fissure about 
the same time, ihe following undoubted association was seen : 
EJiphas (EueUphas) aniiquus. 

Hippopotamus major, 

Rhinoceros priscus, 

without the admixture, so far as the collection went, of other 
species of the same genera. 

‘ 4th. In other caves, EUphas primigenius and the iichorhine 
Rhinoceros were observed, without the admixture of Elephas 
antiguus and Rhinoceros priscus. 

^ r)th. In one of the caverns the most important part of the 
skeleton of one Elephas aniigmis was found together, sujjply- 
ing a desideratum of the European collections. 

^ 6th. In none of the caves were any si^ecimens observed 
referable to the Rhinoceros Uptorhinus of Cuvier, as 1 regard 
that species to bo limited. 

‘ From what I have seen, I am strongly of the conviction 
that with our present advanced knowledge the thorough 
investigation of a well-filled virgin cave in England would 
materially aid in clearing up the mystery, either of the coii- 
temporaneity of the Pliocene Mammalian Fauna with the 
commencement of the Post- Pliocene Fauna, or of the con- 
ditions and association under which the former was replaced 
by the latter. M. Lartet, in a late communication to the 
French Academy, has thrown out a suggestion, the import- 
ance of which, if well founded, can hardly be overestimated, 
that the mixed Mammalian Fauna of the Glacial period has 
been made up of two distinct geographical elements, the one 
a northern division pushed southwards from Siberia and the 
north of Europe, consisting of the Mammoth, the tichorhwe 
Rhinoceros, the Irish Elk, JJrsus spelceus, Bos primigenius, &c.. 


* 11 hcmitanhi'.^ sQi? ant(a,\) 13)1 — [Cd 1 
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the other a southern division projected northwards from 
Mauritania, through Spain and France, comprising the 
existing African Elephant, the existing two-homed Ehi- 
noceros (iife. bicorms)^ the Lion, Panther, two existing 
Hyaenas, Hog, Antelope, Porcupine, &c. M. Lartet aifirms 
that Elephant remains from the Quaternary deposits of 
Spain, which had been examined by him, belong “ indubita- 
blement a TElephant actuel d’Afrique et au Ehinoceros 
bicome vivant aujourd’hui dans la partie australe de ce 
meme continent.” M. Gervais has described Ehinoceros 
remains from the Cave of Lunel Viel, under the name of 
Rhinoceros Layiellevsls, which he affirms are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of the existing two-horned species, 
the agreement of the teeth being almost complete.^ M. 
Lartet states that certain Ehinoceros molars from Kirkdale 
exhibit the same line of resemblance. 

^ I have been induced by these circumstances to bring the 
case of the new Brixham Cavern to the notice of the Council. 

‘ Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘ 11 . Falconer.’ 


II. Eeport of Progress in the Brixham Cave. 

Scpf 9, 18.58. 

Having lately made a joint inspection of the ^ Windmill 
Hill Cavern,’ at Brixliam, we think it may be of interest to 
the London committee to know our opinion of the progress 
already made in the excavations, and of the probable pro- 
spective results. 

We examined the cavern in company with Mr. Pengelly, 
F.G.S., under whose zealous superintendence the operations 
arc conducted, and of Dr. John Percy, F.E.S., who during 
his residence at Torquay has taken an active and lively 
interest in the exploration. Most of tke points to be noticed 
in the sequel were freely discussed among us, and there was 
but little diftcrenco of opinion as to the bearing of the 
observations, and the best plan of canying on the work for 
the future. 

1. Extent of the Cavern . — The accompanying ground-plan, 
by Professor Eamsay (fig. 8), exhibits the extent and ramifi- 
cations of the cave afready ascertained. When the first 
discovery was made in April of the present year, only the 
^Dyer’s Entrance’ (A), and the ‘Eeindeer GaUery’ (EE), 
leading in from it in a SS. Easterly direction, were then 


^ vSec anUa, p* 309. — 
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known; but another blocked-np entrance, about 25 yards 
south of the former, and situated at nearly the same level in 
the cliff, gave promise of further ramifi<^.ations. This ‘ Cen- 
tral Entrance ’ (B), has now been cleared out, and it has 
been found to conduct into several passage's. The principal 
of these is the ‘Flint -knife Gallery’ (F F), which stretches 
inwards with but little tortuosity, from west to east, and 
intersects the ‘ Eeindeer Gallery ’ at the ‘ Ebur chasm ’ (G), 
after extending a distance of about eighteen yards. Another 

VUr. 3 . 



(JROITVI) riAN OAriLRIlS IN JiRTXHAM CAVl ^ 

Road. A, T)yii\ (iilianco R, (\ntial or mam (nti.mciN C, South (ntrancp 
1)1), Subonlmalr j)a‘^gip:es uiKXjdoiMd hJi Riiiidc ir C«alKr^ F F, Flmt-knifo 
(lallery. Gr, Ebur ilmhm. H II, Ptu I, Rjg Clhmil)cr J, StiipSlido 

Hole. # 

passage leads from the same opening, nearly from north to 
sonlh, for a distance of about ten yards, forming the ‘ Pen 
Gallery ’ (HH), and terminating in the ‘ Big Chamber’ (I). 
This expansion of the cavern is at present uncxj)lored, but 
it appears to be comiectt'd with a third external opening, 
forming the ‘ Southern entrance ’ (C). There are therefore 
already three ascertained external openings, connected by 
intersecting galleries, and all included within the terms of 
the lease held on behalf of the committee. 

' This is the ‘ roconnaissAiicc skctcli ’ pro|>aro(l bj Mr. Bristow, of I ho Grcolo- 
w hu-h nocompanied the Repoit Httailt d^ gu-.d Sunmv.— | Eo J 
jilunb and sections wtrt hubst'qucntly 
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The general structure of the cavern is now distinctly 
intelligible. A road (R E) runs along the outcrop of the 
strata from NE. to SW., a little below the level of the open- 
ings A and B. The ‘Eeindeer Gallery’ (EE) corresponds 
with a line of vertical dislocation, perpendicular to the 
strike of the strata, and the ^ Flint-knife Gallery ’ (F F) to a 
series of intersecting tunnel-shaped passages, joining otuM 
the former. From the gallery FF a number of unexplor^ 
j)assages (D D) diverge right and left. This ‘ Flint-knife 
Gallery ’ has an irregularly vaulted low roof, which along 
the greater portion of its (‘xtent is perfectly free from any 
crust of stalactiie, and bcnirs the most distinct marks of 
having been hollowed out by the long protracted action of 
running water. The floor of tliis galleiy was formed, nearly 
throughout, of ochreous cave earth, free from any stalag- 
mitic incrustation upon the surface', while the ‘ Eeindeer 
Gallery’ (E E), terminating upwards in an irregular fissured 
clt'ft, abounded both in stalactiiic 2)endicles, and was over- 
laid by a floor of stalagmite, of irregular tliickness. At the 
‘ Ebur chasm’ (G), wheie ihe two ])rinci2)al galleries inter- 
sect, the floor was formed of a thin crust of stalagmhe, 
stretching across an (‘m]>ly cavity, ihe bottom of which is 
filled with ochreous cave earth. About ihe middle of the 
‘ Eeindeer Gallery ’ iliere is a 2>assage, SStee 2 ^ Slide Hole’ 
(J), given ojff in a north-easterly dm'ction, at a very sifeep 
incline, whicli has been follow^ed down to about 40 feet. The 
‘Eeindeer Gallery’ is contiina'd inwards beyond its inter- 
section with the ‘ Flint-knife Gallery ’ at (G) ; but the 
2)assage is craninu'd t(j the roof with ochreous cave earth, 
and it rcmiains unex2)lor('d. This 2^^^^t of the cavern is 
ex2)ected to yield a rich harvest of fossil bones. Eegarded 
in a general way, the Brixham Cavern may be considered as 
2)artaking of tlio tunnel -(diaraider of the Kiidcdale Cave, in 
the ‘Flint-knite Gallery,’ and of the fissure-character of 
Kent’s Hole and the GoAver Caves, in the ‘Eeindeer Gallery.’ 
No vertical flues ascending towards the summit of the cliff 
have as yet been detected in the ex2)]ored parts, such as 
were found in the Oreston Cave and in Paviland. 

2 . Worltiin/s . — Tlie condind of the excavations was con- 
signed by the London committee to Mr. Prestwich and Mr. 
Pcngelly. The committee, fully impressed with the proba- 
bility of remains of different periods being met with at 
different levels in the cavern floor, determined from the out- 
set on working the U2>2)er de2)08its horizontally inwards, as 
far as might be practicable on the same horizon, and then of 
working the lower deposits successively in the same manner. 
In. this way they considered that they would avoid the risk 
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of confounding the remains of different levels, which is apt 
to take place in excavating cave-bottoms vertically down to 
the rock-floor, and which has vitiated the results obtained in 
many other cave explorations, more especially in regard of 
the contested position of human industrial remains. The 
excavations were commenced on the 14th July, by Mr. 

* aeping, of the Isle of Wight, deputed by Mr. Prestwich for 
e purpose ; and they have been conducted with such vigour 
and success, that within six weeks the stalagmitic floor of 
the ^ Keindeer Gallery/ together with the ochreous cave- 
earth deposits below it, was entirely broken up, and the floor 
of the ‘ Flint-knife Gallery/ exj)lored from its interior 
termination at (G) to the external ‘Central Entrance’ (B). 
The ‘ Pen Gallery ’ (H H) was also laid open from its com- 
mencement on to Ihe ‘ Big Cliamber ’ (I) ; and on a rough 
estimate, about 1 ,500 bones were exhumed between the 14th 
July and the 23rd of August. 

3. Hvfrefifiivp Floor-fhjxmfs. — ^We are able to enter on 
this part of the subject only in a general way, having taken 
no precise^ measurements of the incomjdete sections at differ- 
ent intervals in the galleries. Wliere all the deposits are 
present, the following section was yielded : 

1. Layer of Stalagmite, of irregular thickness. 

2. Cave-earth (ochreous) with Limestone Breccia. 

• 3. Ochreous Cave-earth, with comminuted Shale. 

4. Rounded Gravel ; depth undetermined. 

Occasional waterworn pebbles were found niingled with the 
organic remains in the upper deposit of Cave-earth No. 2. 
The dri]3 from the roof, in wet weather, is copious in all the 
fissure galleries (like E E), and the floor in these cases is 
covered with a cake of stalagmite ; while in the intersecting 
tunnel-gallery (F P), there is little or no drip from the roof, 
and the surface of the cave-earth is uncovered, 

4. Onjanic Ef mains, — Mr. Pengelly estimates that about 
1,500 bones had been exhumed during the first six weeks of 
the workings. A large number of these, however, belong to 
skeletons of small animals, like the rabbit and fox, found 
near the surface. We consider that the great harvest of 
remains will be found in the low-level deposits, which have 
not yet been penetrated. Remains of the following animals 
were identified by Dr. Falconer. 

lihlnoceros tichorhmvs. Detached upper and lower molars, 
in considerable numbers, of young and old animals, and an 
astragalus, bearing distinct marks of superficial gnawing, 
dug up in our presence. 

Bos. Species undetermined; teeth, jaws, and other 
bones. 
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Horse. Species undetermined ; a few remnants. 

Cervus Tarandus. The cranial box of the skull, found 
near the surface by the owner, on the first discovery of the 
cave ; and a very fine entire antler, embedded superficially 
in the stalaf^mite, near the intersection of the galleries E E 
and E E, over the ^ Ebur chasm.’ Eragments of antlers of 
other Deer, species undetermined. 

Ursus spelcBus. Lower jaws of young and old individuals, 
with numerous detached canines and other teeth, in fine 
preservation. A superb specimen of the bones of left hind 
leg, comprising the iihia^ and fibula^ folded together^ 

with the patella and astragalus in situ. These were found 
near tlie ^ Ebnr chasm,’ and the other parts of the skeleton 
may be looked for when that portion of the cavern is dug up.* 

Hyana spthfa. Teeth, fragments of the skull, lower jaws, 
and other bones. 

The above is nothing like a comi)lete list of the animal 
remains found in the cave ; but, considering that the work- 
ings have hitherto been restricted to the least productive 
and superficial deposits, it will sufiice to show that the 
anticipations formc^d ol the cavern were not too sanguine, 
and that the excavations are well wortliy of being followed 
up vigorously. Some of the results already arrived at are of 
great general Intercast. 

5. Human Industrial Bcmains (9 ). — Several well-marked 
specimens of the objects called ‘ Elint-knives,’ and generally 
accepted at the present day as the early products of rude 
Keltic or Pre-Keltic industry, have been exhumed from 
diftereiit parts of the cavern, mixed in the ochreous eartli 
indiscriminately with remains of Ithinoreros, Hycetia, and 
other extinct forms. One of these so-called ‘ Elint-knives ’ 
was brought up from the deposit No. 2, from a depth of thirty 
inches below the superficial Stalagmite No. 1. We failed in 
detecting evidence that these so-called ^ Flint-knives ’ were 
of a difterent age, as regards the period of their introduc- 
tion, from the bones of the exiinct animals occurring in the 
same stratum of cave-earth, or that they were introduced 


* In a If tier to Mr (now Sn John) 
Lub]»ofk, flilLtl May 21, 1863, J)r lal- 
umer wiites as follows — ‘llio litpoit 
on tin Eiixliam CiiMi Mas drnMji ujj })y 
ino on Sept 9, 1858 All tin ciiciim- 
htriiKf s coiiiieelfd Miththf entne hpf of 
c we btar — lemui, wilh tibia and fibiiU 
fold( d to/Tfthcr, and ball of astiagahis 
partly dislocated —and its pobition in 
corammntcd sh.ilc lx low the ochieous 
ca^t earth, and abo\o a well defined 


flint implement, were dcterminfd by mo 
it Toiqiny and Brixham on Septtmbtr 
2 Ml P( iif^f lly ga\(} us the data 
I xhntified tin remains and the flint, 
and di(wtli( inforince that the kg must 
halt been introduced with its ligament 
at hast fresh, after the flint manufac- 
tund by the hand of man had bten in- 
tr<Hluoed into the lower cave deposit ’ — 

led] 
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into the cavern by different agencies. Schnierling discovered 
in the caves of Engis and Chokier, near Liege, well-marked 
^flint-knives’ and arrow-heads, mingled in the ochreous 
mnd and gravel with the bones of extinct Mammalia, which, 
he inferred, had been washed in by the agency of running 
water; these included Mammoth^ RM^ioceros, and Ilyama, 
Delpon and Jouanet have made corresponding observations 
as to a similar mixture in the caves of Quercy and Perigord. 
Marcel de Serres, Dc Clirislol, Tonmal, and Dumas have 
inferred the same in numerous caves in the south of Prance. 
The attention of Mr. Pengelly has been closely directed to a 
caretul and minute obseiwation of the circumstances of tlie 
association in the Brixham Cavern. TIk' results of the 
exploration of (^ach day are carefully put aside and labelled; 
and it may be anticipated that data will be arrived at for 
settling the disputed question of the contem])oraneous intro- 
duction, or otherwise, of the sn])])osed human industrial 
objects into the cavern along with the remains of the extinct 
Mammalia. 

6. One result of great interest has already been brought 

out, namely, the suixTposition of undoubted remains of the 
Eeindeer, above the so-called ‘ Plint-knives,’ from which 
the inference arises that the Reindeer continued to be an 
inhabitant of Britain after the appearance' of man in the 
island. A fine horn of a Reiiuleer, nearly from the 

basal ‘burr’ to the terminal branches of ‘the beam, and 
presenting a bez-antler 17 irndu's long, terminating in pal- 
niatcd snags, was discoven'd su])erficial]y embedded in the 
stalagmite, close to the ‘ Ebur chasm’; near the same ])lace 
a ‘ flint-knife ’ was brought up from the ochreous earth, thirty 
inches below the stalagmite. Professor Owen has notii'cnl 
the occurrence of Rcdiidecu* remains in the ‘ Ash-liole 
Cavern,’ of Berry Head, explored by the Rev. Mr. Lyt('. 
Dr. Falconer has identified skulls of tlie sa nu' species, found 
in th(' Mendip Caverns ; and Major Wood, of Stout Hall, has 
discovered skulls of if, in the caves of Spritsail-Tor and 
Paviland, in Gower. In these instances there was no indica- 
tion of their association with man ; but in the Brixham 
Cav('rii the evid('nc(', so far as it goes, clearly fends to show 
that the antler in question was one of the latest introductions 
into the cavern, before the ‘Dyer’s Entrance’ was blocked 
up by rubbish, and long subsequent to the entombment of 
the objects called ‘ Flint-knives.’ 

7. On the whole, we consider the progress made to be 
highly satisfactory, and the promise of future result to be so 
encouraging as to merit the best efforts of the committee to 
provide the meahs for following up the excavations. The 
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grant from the Eoyal Society, together with Miss Burdett 
Coutts’ liberal donation, however carefully husbanded, will 
not cover the very moderate scale of expenditure within 
which the operations are at present conducted, beyond the 
month of December. A further grant may with some confi- 
dence be expected from the Royal Society next summer, but 
we invite the earnest attention of the committee to devise 
ways and means to meet the expense of the excavations 
until then. 

(Signed) II. Falconer. 

A. C. Ramsay. 

W. Penoelly. 


Sq^i. 9 , 18 . 58 . 


111. NOTE BY EDITOR. 

[Dr. Falconer’s No(o-books contain a list of nearly 150 numherod 
fossils from the Brixham Cave identified by himself, a co])y of which 
has since his death been handed to the committee. Most of these speci- 
mens were teeth or fragments of bones of the species mentioned in the 
above rej)ort ; but the list also included the remains of Lin/oHit/s^ Canis 
Vulpes^ Puloriiu^, Arvicoldj Lepits^ and the bones of birds. One specimen 
was ‘ a superb last molar like that of UltuKtceros hemiUirhus^'' and in 
anotlier it is noted that then* was ‘ a detached H}a*na incisor along with a 
worked flint I ’ In i*eporting to Dr. Sharpey, the Secr(‘tary of the Royal 
Societ}^ the progress of the Brixham Cave excavatic'iis on June 7, IHGO, 
Dr. Falconer concluded as follows: ‘ The grant of the Royal Society has 
already fructified riclily, in the impulse which the Brixham Cave ex- 
plorations have given to the whole (piestion of the geological indications 
of the antiquity oftlje human race, founded iq)on industrial objects occur- 
ring ill old deposits, U])(jn which communications are pouring forth 
daily from various de])artments in France by observers of’ authority.’] 
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XIX. OBSEEVATTONS ON THE OSSlFEEOUS CAVES 
IN THE PENINSULA OF GOWEE, SOUTH 
WALES.' 

1. Introduction. — Object op the communication to give a 

Summary of some Eecent Observations. 

The object of tliis communicatioH is to submit a summary of 
tlie results of some researches with which I have been oc- 
cupied, duriiipf the last three years, in conjunction with my 
friend Lieut.-Colonel Wood, F.G.S., of Stout Hall, upon the 
Bone Caves of Gower in Glamorganshire. The caverns in 
question are numerous, and the details, both palsBontological 
and stratigraphical, are much too voluminous for a single 
communication, I have in consequence thought that it 
might be useful to give at once a brief account of the more 
novel and important results already arrived at. I have the 
less hesitation in adopting this course, as the Gower caves 
have already furnished a considerable amount of new in- 
formation regarding the mammalian occupants of the countiy, 
during what may be conveniently called the Cave-period; 
and they appear to me to indicate with more precision than 
elsewhere in England the date when th('. cavern strata 
emerged above the sea, to become the receptacles of the 
organic remains that are now found in them. 

2. Importance and Extent of Colonel Wood’s Gower 

Collection. 

It is incumbent on me to premise, in limine^ that while 
solely responsible for the palaeontological determinations, 
and the conclusions therefrom arising, I am indebted to the 
collections of Colonel Wood for nearly the whole of the 
fossil materials, bearing on the Gower caves, that form the 
groundwork of this communication. Colonel Wood has been 
engaged on excavations in most of these caves in succession, 
during the last ten or twelve years. He has discovered and 

* This paper was communicatflcl to the the * Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ for No- 
Geological Society ou May 30 and June vembor, 1860 ; but the paper itself has 
13, 1860. An abstract of it appeared in not before been published. — [Ed.] 
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explored several that were previously unknown ; and the 
very extensive collections of fossil bones which he has 
amassed, together with his notes and observations, have becMi 
placed most unreservedly at my disposal. Therefore, al- 
though this memoir has devolved upon me, I am desirous 
that it should be regarded as embodying our joint labours, 
and that my friend’s long-continued, disinterested, and meri- 
torious exertions in the cause of science should be fully 
recognized. 

8. Geological Sketch of the Gower Peninsula. 

The peninsula of Gower forms a broad headland, which 
projects into the Bristol Channel, bounded on the E. by 
Swansea Bay, and on the W. by ihe Bay of Carmarthen. 
The fundamental rock is a thick mass of old red sandstone 
conglomerate, which forms the axis and highland of the 
promontory, rising into the hills of Llanmadoc and Cefn- 
Bryn. This conglomerate is flanked N. and S. by strata 
of carboniferous limestone, and the base of the 2 )eninsula, 
where it joins on to the mainland of Glamorganshire, forms 
a part of the coal measures of South Wah's. The line of 
southern coast stretches from the ‘ MumbU's ’ on tlie E. to 
the ‘ Worm’s Head ’ on the W., and with the exc(^ 2 )tioii of 
the indentations, of Poi’t Eynon, Oxwich, and otJi(T smaller 
bays, it i)resents an iron-bound wall of bold, lofty, and 2 )reci- 
pitous or scarjjed cliffs, occasionally exhibiting features of 
the grandest descTijition. The general character of the coast 
section is well seen at ‘ Shire Coom ’ (Sheer Owm), near the 
^ Three Cliffs Bay.’ In addition to the well-known raised beach 
at the ‘ Mumbles,’ Mr. Prestwi(*h delected in Mewslade Bay, 
at the western end of the section, another exam 2 )le of the 
same kind boldly defined, and forming a continuous stretch 
of fully a mile in length. In ‘ Rhos Sili Bay,’ and on the 
summit of Cefn-Bryn, he ascertained the jiresence of resi- 
duary patches of boulder clay. Mr. Prc'stwich has favoured 
me with a memorandum of his observations, which is an- 
nexed as an aj^pendix (p. 580). 

4. List of Names and Position op the Bone Caves. 

With the exception of ‘ Spritsail-Tor,’ on the west side of 
the peninsula, all the known ossiferous caverns of Gower 
occur along the southern coast line between the Mumbles 
and the Worm’s Head ; they are confined to the carbonifiu'ous 
limestone, and within a limited range of variation they are 
at different heights above the sea ; the floor of ^ Bacon Hole ’ 
being 80 feet above the highest tides, while the lower story 

K K 2 
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of ‘ Bosco’s Den ’ is breaclied by the waves and washed out 
to a depth inwards of 31 feet. The two most eastern, namely 
the Mumbles and Caswell Bay caverns, have been entirely 
destroyed by the action of the sea, and a very few only of the 
organic remains found in them have been preserved. These 
are now deposited in the Swansea Museum. The next in 
succession westwards are the group of contiguous caverns 
which occupy the but slightly indented line of coast, stretch- 
ing between ^ Pwll dhu ’ Head and ^ Sheer Cwm ’ in Three 
Cliffs Bay. The best known of these are ^ Bacon Hole ’ and 
‘ Minchin Hole,’ which have been especial objects of explora- 
tion by Colonel Wood since 1850, and have yielded a large 
quantity of mammalian remains of the highest interest and 
importance. ‘ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Minchin Hole ’ are several 
hundred yards apart, but between them there occur a series 
of detached caverns, which like Minchin Hole are not 
entered on the Ordnance Survey Map of Gower. They have 
only become known through the persevering exploration of 
Colonel Wood. The principal of these are the very remark- 
able and instructive two-storied cavern recognized by the 
qnarrymen in the neighbourhood, under the name of the 
‘ Devil’s Hole ; ’ then ‘ Bosco’s Den ’ and ‘ Crow Hole,’ and 
lastly on the western side of ‘ Minchin Hole ’ towards 
Three Cliffs Bay, a cavernous fissure imi^acted with sand, 
which Colonel Wood has named ^Eaven’s Cliff.’ One cavern, 
near Langlaiid Bay, called ‘ Eam-Tor,’ and presumed to be 
ossiferous, still remains uiK^xplored. 

Dr. Buckland gives a brief account in the ^ Ecliquia) Dilu- 
vianse’ of a dei)osit of fossil bones discovered in 1792, in a 
cavity in the limestone of the ‘ Crawley Eocks in Oxwich 
Bay, which is no longer in existence. With this exception, 
no bone-caves have as yet been disclosed in Oxwich Bay 
or Port Eynon Bay. From the western point of the latter 
to the Worm’s Head, th(‘ general alignment of the coast is 
comparatively straight, with a slight deflexion to the N., and 
with few indentations. The limestone cliffs are here lofty, 
exceedingly steep and precipitous, and about the middle of 
the stretch, on the face of the ^ Yellow Top ’ rock occur the 
two contiguous cavernous fissures, commonly known as the 
‘ Paviland Caves,’ discovered in 1821, and so celebrated 
through the researches of Dr. Buckland. On the western 
side of the Gower coast the limestone strata have been 
denuded in Ehos Sili Bay ; but to the north of Llanmadoc 
Hill, where they reax)pear in a narrow belt, a cave buried in 
drift sand was casually disclosed, through quarrying opera- 
tions in 1839, on the point called ‘ Spritsail-Tor.’ It was 

* Soo anfea, p. 364 — 
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partially examined by Sir H, de la Beebe, and thoronglily 
explored by Colonel Wood in 1849. Although but of con- 
tracted dimensions, it has yielded a very large quantity of 
fossil bones, belonging to many genera and species. 

5. ^Mewslade Bay.’ — Eaised Beach observed by 
Peestwioh. 

Before proceeding to notice the contents of these caves, it 
will be convenient to refer to the higlJy valuable observation 
made by Mr. Prestwich upon the raised beach of Mewslade 
Bay, when he and 1 visited Gower last autumn. A thin 
layer of marine sand, containing shells of common existing 
species, was observed by Mr. Starling Benson and Colonel 
Wood, at the bottom of the deposits in "Bacon Hole’ cavern; 
and marine deposits of sand and gravel are common on the 
floors of some of the other Gower caves, as will be shown in 
the sequel. It was of im])oriance to place these beds, either 
in correlation with, or distinction from, some definite jjatdi 
of raised beach in the neighbourhood. Mr. Prestwich dis- 
covered in Mewslade Bay, betw(‘(m Paviland and the Worm’s 
Head, the well-marked illustration of this nature, rejjre- 
sented by the accompanying section, for which J am indebted 
to his kindness (p. 537). At ten or twelve feet above the level of 
high tides there is perched upon the weathered outcropping 
edges of the limestone a narrow belt of raised beach, a mile 
in extent. The section shows a bed 3 feet thick, composed 
of fragments and pebbles of limestone, with entire and broken 
shells, imperfectly cemented by a calcareous paste. Above 
this there is a bed of reddish sand, 4 feet thick ; and tlie 
whole is overlaid by an enormous mass, varying from 20 to 
30 feet in thickness, of angular fragments of carboniferous 
limestone, being the debris of the immediately adjoining 
rocks. This bed is developed in vast accumulations, at a 
considerably higher level, on the face of the clifls between 
‘ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Minchin Hole,’ and it constitutes a well- 
marked example of ‘Breche en place,’ or the bed whi(di 
Mr. God win- Austen has characterized, in his memoir on the 
^ Pleistocene Period,’ under the designation df ‘ Head.’ ^ 
Mr. Prestwich’s remarks on the traces of ‘ Boulder Clay’ in 
Gower will be found in his notes in the appendix. 

6. ^Baoon Hole’ Caveen. 

Description , — The cavern of ^ Bacon Hole ’ may, wifli 
advantage, be taken first, as it was very carefully explored, 
under the constant superintendence of Colonel Wood ; and an 

* Quarterly Journal Geol. Sue, vol. vii. (1851), p. 121. 
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excellent account of the operations, with plans and sections, 
has been published by Mr. Starling Benson,' founded on ob- 
servations made during the progress of the work, which 
relieves me from the necessity of a minute description on the 
present occasion. ^ Bacon Hole ’ is situated about the lower 
third of the limestone clifls on the sea coast, about six miles 
west of Swansea, and in a line nearly due S. from Kilvrough. 
You descend from a level grassy ^dateau by a steep and 
difficult 2 )atli along the cliff, till you come upon the brink of 
an enormous accumulation of cemented angular breccia, 
below which, but a little more to the E., opens the cavern 
towards the sea, and dm^cted to the SE. The mouth is 
wide and open, witli diverging walls admitling the free access 
of light to the interior. The cavern is evidently, as has been 
observed by Mr. Starling Benson, in the line of one of numer- 
ous faults wliich ini(Tsect ihe limestone of South Wales. A 
cleft continuous witli that of the cave can be seen stretching 
out into tlu' sea, and bending slightly to the east, upon the 
rocky jjlalform below whicli forms the present sea beach. 
The walls of th(‘ interior h^aii to and na^et so as to form an 
anticlinal axis along the centre of the roof, in j^art of which 
the remains of a wide chasm are visibl(% which was probably 
continued upwards in a flue. This chasm is at ])resent in a 
gn'ai measure blocked up with masses of brec(*ia, sheeted 
over by an abundant coating of stalagmite ; but, like the 
coiTcsponding flue iii tlu^ roof of Paviland, as figured in 
BucklaiuVs section, it may have formed a channel through 
which uijicfa w(n’e ])recipitated from above into the cavern. 
Th(' U 2 >p('r parts of the interior are mostly covered over 
with a cake of stalagmite. There is a co])ious drip from 
above, whicli keeps Ihe surface soil of the floor in a soppy 
state. The roof &lo])es from the outside inwards, and it is 
most jirobabh' lhat the cavernous fissure is continued much 
further back than is now apparent, but blocked up by breccia 
and stalagmite. The extreme height of the interior is about 
20 feet. 

(<i.) S(ction of the Floor VepoaitH, — The floor of the cavern 
at the entran(*e consists of a thic'k accumulation of cemented 
angular Hinesfonc breccia, which is well seen in section from 
the outside below. This breccia can be traced seaward upon 
the diverging walls beyond the existing portion of the cave, 
for a distance of 100 feet.^ The floor slopes down from the 
entrance inwards. The uppermost layer of stalagmite is, 
according to Mr. Starling Benson, 30 feet above the level of 

* Account of the Oa\e Deposit of tific Society,’ p 9. 

‘Bacon Hole’ ‘Annual Rij^ort for * Starling Benson. Op. p. 13. 

1862 of the SwanboaLiUrary and Sen n- 
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high water. Great difficulty was encountered in conducting 
the excavations, from the cemented breccia of the floor being 
too hard for the pickaxe, and too cavernous to blast. The 
following section, taken near the middle, is given by Mr. 
Benson as showing the average thickness and succession of 
the various deposits : — 

1. At the bottom, and lying immediately above the rocky 
floor, patches of yellow sand, a few inches thick, abounding 
with shells of Litorina rudis and Litorina litoralisy in groups 
and in every stage of growth, implying as Mr. Benson 
remarks, ‘ that when these sea mollusca lived, the floor must 
have been below the level of high water.’ Besides these 
marine forms, a smaller number of shells of Clam ilia nigri^ 
cans were found in the same sand, together with bones of 
birds and of a species of Arvicola. The Clausilice were en- 
veloped by — 

2. A thin layer of stalagmite, which coidd not have been 
formed until the floor of the cavern had been elevated above 
the level of high water. 

Upon this stalagmite, a bed of blackish or dark-coloured 
sand varying in thickness, as I have been informed by 
Colonel Wood, from 18 inches to 2 feet, and coniaiiiing a 
mass of bones consisting almost entirely of various parts of 
the skeleton of an Elephant, which 1 have ascertained to be 
Wephas antiqum, including numerous mohu’s. These bones 
when firsi exposed were quite soft and friable, crumbling 
under the fingers when handled ; but after a few days’ expo- 
sui'e to dry air they became hard and susceptible of repair. 
The tooth of a Badger {Meirs Ta,t m) and of a Pidorius were 
found at the lower part of the same sand. 

4. Immediately above the black sand, and at places almost 
intennixing with it, a deposit of ‘ red soil ’ or ochreous cave 
loam, containing remains of the same species of Elephant, and 
several lower jaws, with detached upj^er molars, vertebnc, 
and bones of the extremities of a S 2 )ecies of Ehinoceros, which 
I have named Rhinoceros hemitijechus^ distinct alike from the 
Rhin. tichorhinns of the superficial gravels, and from Rhhi. 
leptorhivus of the Sub-Apennine Pliocene deposits. Along 
with these were found bones of Hyana, WoJf\ Drsus^ Bos^ and 
Cervas, This stratum varied from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, 
from the intermixture, in some places of loose limestone 
breccia, and in others of sand free from bones. The breccia 
is represented in Mr. Benson’s section as a separate bed. 
The blackish sand and cave-earth beds may be regarded as 
different conditions of the same deposit. Mr. Benson re- 
marks that this latter was the only deposit found in the cave 
similar to the soil (ochreous loam) usually met with in bone- 
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caverns resorted to by Carnivora. No coprolites of Hysena 
were observed in any of the floor deposits. 

5. Above the stratum of red-earth and breccia a bed of 
stalagmite of very irregular thickness, under which, and 
partly embedded in it, was found the portion of an Elephant’s 
tusk, which measured 5^ feet in length with a girth of 24 
inches. This tusk lay about 4 feet above the bones of Ele- 
phant in the lower deposit. 

6. Above this bed of stalagmite, another bed of breccia, in 
most places cemented throughout by stalagmite, and con- 
taining entangled bones, chiefly of JJrsus and Bos^ and mostly 
entire ; but wliieh could rarely be extracted unbroken. It 
varied from 1 to 2 feet in thickness. 

7. The uppermost bed of stalagmite, forming a very 
regular deposit, which ranged generally from 9 inches to 1 
foot ill thickness, but in som(‘ places extended to upwards of 
2 feet. Colonel Wood informs me that some remains of 
Ur ms were found occurring in the stalagmiio. 

8. A superficial deposit of dark-coloured alluvial earth, 
about a foot thick, coiitciining ihe bones of Bos, Cervus, 
Can is Vulpts^ together with horns of Red Deer and Roebuck, 
the latter in one in stance bearing distinct marks of having 
beim wrought by human hands. Rc'cimt shells were also 
found in this stratum, consisting chiefly of Patella vulgata, 
Miff Urn edulls, Purpura laplllus, and Liiorina Utorea, These 
appear to have been brought into the cavern by birds as 
food. 

‘No remains of man were found hdoiv ihe upper stalag- 
mite. In the mud above it were pieces of ancient British 
Pottery.’ ^ (Starling Benson.) 

{h,) Organic Bcwains, — It is not my intention now to enter 
on a detailed identification of the different species of mam- 
malia found in ‘ Bacon Hole,’ nor to analyze the conditions 
under which they were associated. I shall confine myself to 
such as appear to be most significant, as positive indicators of 
the age of the deposits. Sir Charles Lyell, so recently as in 
the supplement to the last edition of the ‘ Manual,’ states 
that ‘to what part of the Pliocene period the cave animals of 
Great Britain should be chiefly referred is still a vexed 
question.’ The large Pachydermata, belonging to the genera 
Elephas, Bliinoceros, and Hipptopofamus, are of the most 
weight in their indications, and it is of the last importance 
to discriminate with precision the species to which the re- 
mains occurring in the caves belong. The vagueness which 


* The above sumniary of the eave de- Mr. S. Bonbon's excellent description, 
posits is mainly a condensed abstract of 
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has heretofore attached to the term ‘ Mammoth/ when Ele- 
phants have been cited, is now generally admitted ; and I 
believe that a corresponding looseness has applied to the 
species of Rhinoceros. 

Colonel Wood, at whose charge the excavations were made, 
presented the collection of fossil bones to the Museum of the 
Eoyal Institution of South Wales at Swansea, where they are 
now carefully preserved, and I have had several opportunities 
of examining them in detail. 

Elephant Remains . — These consist of 11 molars or fragments 
of molars of the upper and lower jaws of young and adult 
animals ; a fragment of an enormous tusk 24 inches in girth, 
and 5^ feet long when measured in the deposit ; 6 vertebne, 
chiefly dorsal and lumbar, but of difterent sizes, indicating 
more than one individual ; 2 humeri, right and left, appa- 
rently of the same animal, comprising the inferior two-thirds 
of the shaft : the head of one of them present, but detached ; 
1 radius and ulna quite entire ; 1 huge femur, corresjionding 
in size with the humeri, and pi*obably of the same individual, 
the shaft and condyles entire, the articular head present, 
but detached ; 2 tibias of large size and entire, corresponding 
with the femur and huimu-i ; 2 tibias, also entire, but of a 
smaller animal ; 1 calcaneum of the right side, of large 
size, and in fine jireservation ; 14 metacariial and metatarsal 
bones. 

The molars present all th(» characteristic marks which dis- 
tinguish Elephas antiqnuH from the true Mammoth, E. pri-^ 
wigenius ; namely, comparatively narrow crowns, with fewer 
ridges, the iflates of enamel thick and well crimped, and the 
discs of wear wide and open, with a tendency to expansion 
in the middle. They agree in tin' closest manner wiili molars 
of the same species, E. auiiqunsy from the Oyster-bed of the 
Norfolk coast, Saflron Walden, Clacton, Grays Thurrock, 
the mud-bed of Pagham, and the Sub-Apennine deposits of 
the Astesan. One of them consists of a last true molar of 
the lower jaw, righi side, presenting fourteen principal ridges, 
to a length of 11 inches. Another is the corresponding 
tooth of the left side ; another is a third milk molar of the 
upper jaw, right sid(' — not quite entire, but very character- 
istic ; another is a germ specimen of an upper antepenulti- 
mate true molar. The remaining specimens are more or less 
fragmentary, but are alike characteristic of E. antiquus. Not 
a vestige indicative of E. primigenins was detected, either 
among the teeth or bones. The remains belonged to at least 
three individuals, one of large size, another smaller, and a 
third which had not quite passed through the last stage of 
milk dentition. The bones were free from marks of gnawing, 
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and they bore no appearance of having been rolled or trans- 
ported from a distance, 

Bhinoceroa Remains. — These were found in abmidance in 
‘ Bacon Hole/ and in still greater quantity in ^ Minchin Hole/ 
situated a little further to the westward. Every tooth and 
bone which admitted of identification was found to belong 
to B. hemitoechus, so named from the presence of a partial 
bony septum between the nostrils, but differing in a very 
pronounced manner from R. tichorhinns, by the configuration 
of the cranium, by the form and characters of the upper 
molar teeth, by the absence of an edentulous beak-shaped 
prolongation of the symphysis of the lower jaw, in advance 
of the anterior molars, and in the fonn and proportions of 
the bones, generally throughout the skeleton. It differs 
equally from the original type of the B. Irptorh {71 us of Cuvier, 
founded upon Cort('si’s cranium found near Piacenza, which 
had no bony septum ; and from B. Blruscus of the ‘Sabbione’ 
and ^ Sansino ’ deposits of the Val d’Arno, which species, 
however, had likewise a bony nasal se])tnm, but is distin- 
guished at once from l{. fichoihluus andii\ heiuita chits by its 
smaller size, light form, and comj)arativ(dy slight limbs, be- 
sides special characters in the sha^ie of the skull and tc'eth. 
The B, hemitachus of the Gower caves is identical with the 
Clacton fonn, the skull of which has b(^(ui described by Pro- 
fessor Owen in the ‘ British Fossil Mammalia,’ under the 
specific designation of B. hpioihitnis of Cnvi(T ; but T have 
been led to the conclusion that it is wholly distinct from the 
true tyjie of the latter species. 

The following remains, referable to U. himifarhus^ were 
found in ‘ Bacon Hole’ : — Tlm^e adult rami of the lower jaw, 
comprising the entire series of molar teeth in line preserva- 
tion; two of the rami belonging to om^ individual. Six de- 
tached molars of the ui)pcr ja vv, three of which are of the right 
side and conse(*utive teeth, probably of the same individual. 
Of the others, two are of the left side, and one of them at 
least indicates an individual of a different age. A fragment 
comprising the lower half of the shaft of the right humerus, 
the outer condyle wanting. A radius presenting the superior 
half of the bone, with the articula r surliice. The corres j>oiiding 
ulna, mutilated, of the olecranon. Two metacarpal or me- 
tatarsal bones. Two cervical vertebrae, in fine preseiwation. 
One lumbar vertebra. A right half of the j)elvis. 

The marine sand at the bottom of ^ Bacon Hole ’ was analo- 
gous to the thin bed on the rocky floor of the Grotta di San 
Giro, near Palermo, but contained fewer sjjecies of Mollusca. 
Here the resemblance ceases. In San Giro, an enormous thick- 
ness of breccia, also of marine origin, and crammed with 
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bones, is accnmnlated above the sand ; while in ‘ Bacon Hole ^ 
the alternate deposits of stalagmite, black sand, ochreous 
earth and breccia, up to the top, were all of sub-aerial 
formation. 


7. ^Minchin Hole^ Cavern. 

Description. — The bone cavern named ^ Minchin,^ or ^ Min- 
chin Hole,’ became the next object of Colonel Wood’s ex- 
plorations. It is a very spacious cave, of a grand and lofty 
character, several hundred yards to the west of ^ Bacon Hole,’ 
and separated from it by a bight or indentation of the coast, 
the lower terrace of the intervening clifl* being surmounted 
by an enormous accumulation of cemented limestone-breccia. 
It is situated in the bottom of a dark and gloomy recess, and 
like ^ Bacon Hole,’ the excavation follows the line of a fault 
in the limestone strata. The mouth is open and so lofty 
that light penetrates a eonsidorabh^ way into the interior. The 
following are the princixjal dimensions : — 

Lenpjtii from tlio outer ureli to the (Alrcmity of the cave, 170 ft. Height at Iho 
entrance, al)ont 35 ft, Wjcltli at ditto, below the upch, 17 It, OreatuHt width of 
theiuUrior, 70 ft. Ditto, ditto, at 0 ft. from the cud, 36 ft. 

(a.) Section of the Floor Deposits. — The cavern is entered 
by ascending a steep step of talus, composed chiefly of 
ejected materitils; this is succeeded by a more level space, 
about 85 feet in length, which in turn is succeeded by a 
second step of talus, stretching 51 feet back to the end of 
the cave. The floor is very unequal, and the excavations 
were but partial, having been greatly impeded by enormous 
accumulations of stalagmite covering the inferior deposits. 
They were carried on more with a view to the exhumation 
of more perfect remains than were found in ‘Bacon Hole,’ 
and less attention was in consequence paid to the vary- 
ing thickness and other minute details of the different de- 
posits. At the entrance the floor was covered with (1) loose 
debris and breccia of limestone to the depth of 8 feet, suc- 
ceeded by (2) a stratum of cave-earth about 9 inches thick ; 
(8) one foot of sand ; (4) next, a deposit of blackish or dark- 
coloured loamy sand, resembling in mineral character the 
corresponding ossiferous deposit of ‘Bacon Hole,’ and at- 
taining a depth of 2^ feet : — abundant remains of Rhinoceros^ 
Elephasy and Bos were yielded by this bed, and shells of 
Helix hispida were found attached to the matrix which en- 
crusted some of the bones ; (5) at the bottom, and resting 
upon the rock-floor, lay a bed of greyish-yellow, coarse, and 
gritty marine sand, ranging jfrom one foot to four feet in 
thiclmess, which yielded a considerable quantity of bones of 
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jB. hemitcechus. One of the lower jaw-fiugments of this 
species, from this deposit, exhibits a rolled Litorina and specks 
of comminuted shells embedded in the encrusting gritty 
matrix. Shells of CloMsilia nigricans with Litorinm were 
yielded by other specimens. 

Working inwards the sand disappears, and the section 
yielded : (1) above, a bed of loose strong breccia of varying 
thickness ; (2) cave earth, 18 inches ; and (3) black unc- 
tuous sandy loam, 1 foot. Nothing was met with correspond- 
ing to the rei)eated alternation of the beds of stalagmite 
with the other deposits, seen in ^ Bacon Hole.’ The stalag- 
mite was accumulated in local masses and not spread out in 
horizontal sheets. A large and very important series of 
Mammalian remains was exhumed from the interior of the 
cavern, chiefly from the shtdving floor close to the western 
wall, near the middle and back ])art of the cavern. Thc^y 
occurred alike in the marine sand at the bottom and in the 
black sandy loam over]3Tng it. As a general rule, th(\y were 
closely analogous to those imd witli in ‘ Bacon Hole.’ It is not 
my intention, on the i)r('&ent occasion, to go into details on 
the genera and spc'cies. As regards the Pachydermata, 
Eleidiant remains were fewer, and Ithijiocoros remains much 
more numerous and imjiortant as specimens, than in ‘ Bacon 
Hole.’ 

(6.) Organic Remains, — Among tlie Elephant bones was a 
specimen comprising the anterior two-thirds of the left 
ramus of the lower jaw of a very ^oung calf showing the 
empty alveoli of the three milk molars. This specimen shows 
superficial marks of gnawing. Among the molars were two 
very perfect and charactcTistic specimens, both of Eleplias 
antiquus, the one being an upper true molar, j)resenting lf5 
ridges to a length of crown of about SJ inches, and the 
other a lower molar of the right side, showing 16 ridges on 
a crown 10 inches long. These two teeth probably belongc'd 
to the same individual. The discs of wear presented the 
peculiar characters of Eltplias antiqnns in a very jjerfect 
manner; namely, the discs of considerable width and the 
enamel plates comparatively thick, with well pronounced 
undulations. As in ‘ Bacon Hole,’ not a specimen of Ele- 
phant was here observed referable to Elephas primigenius. 

The remains of Rhinoceros in Min chin Hole were nume- 
rous, and x^roved the presence of several individuals, of all 
ages. Among these were two adult crania, of which one was 
exhumed in a very perfect state of integrity, from the occi- 
pital condyles to the incisive border. It had belonged to an 
old animal ; the scries of molars was present on either side, 
and I am assured by Colonel Wood, in the most positive 
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manner, that there was a very distinct and well-marked bony 
septum, connecting the nasal bones with the incisives. This 
important specimen unluckily met with a grievous accident 
in a public museum, by which the skull was crushed and the 
fragments lost ; but the palate, with the maxillaries and mo- 
lars of either side, remain to prove that it belonged to Rhin. 
hemitcechus. The other cranium was discovered entire, but 
fractured in extricating it from the dei^osit. The posterior 
half, represented by the accompanying figures (see Plates 
XXIII. and XXIV.) was preserved, and it agreed very closely 
in form with the Clacton cranium, figured in the ‘ British 
Fossil Mammalia,’ and with another of the same species, 
from Northamptonshire, now in the Palscontological collec- 
tion of the British Museum.' Among the oilier specimens of 
.Bhinoceros were : 4 fragments ofu 2 )j)cr jaws containing teeth; 
2 upper maxillaries of very young animals, containing the 
milk teeth ; 8 lower jaws, of which three are of very young 
individuals, with milk teeth only ; 1 atlas vertebra nearly 
entire ; several dorsal and lumbar veiiebra' ; 1 scapula ; 
1 humerus, showing the inferior half of the sliafi and the 
condyles; 1 radius nearly entire; 4 femora, two of which 
are of v('ry } oung or fa‘tal animals ; 2 astragali, one of 
them superficially gnawed ; 1 tibia and fibula in fine pre- 
servation ; 1 calcaneiim ; 5 ossa innominata, some of them 
showing the cup of the acetabulum perfect. The above list 
is intended to show the abundance^ in which the remains of 
Bhinoaros hemifm'hns occur in ^ Minch in Hole.’ The diag- 
nostic characlers of this species, as compared with R, ficho- 
rlibnfs and R, b^ftorhluvs, throughout their respective skele- 
tons, have not yet been published. It would be out of place 
to elder on such details her(% in a comniuiiicalion which 2 >ro- 
fesses to be merely a summary of observations made on a 
series of cfiverns. But it is esjiecially deserving of remark, 
that although molars and other bones of R. iirliorhiuus have 
been found in very considerable numbers in some of the other 
Gower caves, such as ‘ Sjuitsail-Tor,’ ‘ Paviland,’ and ^ Cas- 
well,’ not a tooth or other remain refi Table io that sjiecies 
was identified, either from ‘ Bacon Hoh* ’ or ‘ M inchin Hole.’ 
The same negative observation, as I have already stated, 
ap])lies to Elephofi prim iyen ins. Bones of Bison priscus were 
common; but remains of Cervidw very rare. 

Of the Carnivora, the nearly entire skull of a Hyaena, 
Hyama sprlcea, with fragments of lower jaws and various 
bones of the skeleton, was met with ; also remains of Ganis 
Lupus and of Ursm spelceusy but none referable to Felis ^pelcsa. 


See antea, p, 351.- [Ed.] 
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No coprolites of Hyeena were encountered, nor bone splin- 
ters bearing teeth marks, nor detached molars of Equus. 
^ Minchin Hole,^ from these negative results, does not appear 
to have been much jfrequented as a Hysona^s den, although 
some of the bones bear distinct marks of gnawing ; these are 
very pronounced upon the astragalus and condyles of the 
femur of a Rhinoceros ; while the lower jaw of a foetal Ele- 
phant presents superficial grooving, as if gnawed by a Wolf 
rather than by a Hytena. 

The remarkable state of integrity in which the two large 
skulls of Rhinoceros hemitoechus were discovered is not a little 
significant. They bore no marks of having been dragged in 
by any predaceous animal ; and it is hardly conceivable that 
they would have been precipitated from a fissure above, with- 
out being fractured into many pieces, considering the great 
height of the roof. It is equally improbable that the ani- 
mals were at any time alive in the cavern, for from the 
difficult nature of the approach it could never have been 
accessible to large Pachyderms like Rhinoceros and Elephas. 
The two crania were embedded in marine sand, at the 
bottom of the deposits ; and under all the circumstances, it 
seems most probable that they were drifted in by the waves, 
although it is difficult even then to understand how they 
could have escaped without injury or marks of rolling. 

8. ^Bosco’s Dek’ Cavern, upper story. 

I now pass to the consideration of another series of caverns, 
or cavernous fissures, of very high interest, arising not so 
much from the abundance and importance of the organic 
remains contained in them, as from the nature and succes- 
sion of their marine and alluvial deposits, and from the fiood 
of light which they throw upon the emergence of the caverns 
above the sea, the manner of their filling up by transported 
materials, and the proofs of subsidence within a compara- 
tively modem period, which they unfold. The merit of the 
discovery of this series belongs wholly and solely to Colonel 
Wood. Some of the localities, indeed, were known to the 
quarrymen who resort to the cliffs, by vague and uncertain 
names ; others bore no designation whatever, and the names 
which will be cited in the sequel are, with a single exception, 
those which have been either applied to them or adopted by 
Colonel Wood. I must premise farther, that the value of 
any reasoning upon alleged proofs of subsidence must ne- 
cessarily depend much upon the reliability of exact hypso- 
metrical data, as to the relation of the level of the sinking or 
sunk deposits to the mean level of the adjoining sea. Obser- 
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vations of this description are of great delicacy — they de- 
mand considerable time and repeated local inspection. In 
short, they are not of the nature that lie conveniently to the 
hand of a non-resident palaeontologist ; and in the remarks 
which follow, when the elevation of the deposits is in ques- 
tion, the figures will refer to the height above the platform, 
at the foot of the cliffs, which is dry between high and low 
water ; in other words, to the subjacent beach in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

(a,) Description . — Two years ago, a small black opening, 
looking in the distance not much bigger than a fox-hole, was 
visible from the rocky platform below, in the cliff, about mid- 
way between ‘ Bacou Hole ’ and ‘ Mincliin Hole.’ It was quite 
inaccessible by ordinary climbing, and was known to the 
quarry-men by the name of ‘ Bacon’s Eye.’ The lower terrace 
of the cliff, which here faces the sea, rises perpendicularly about 
90 feet above the rugged reef which forms the beach. The 
limestone strata of the cliff are intersected by vertical chines, 
which widen and contract irregularly at intervals, from the 
step of table-land above to the base, and are continued out- 
wards as clefts on the denuded platform that stretches under 
the sea. The angular aperture, called ^Bacon’s Eye,’ was 
situated about 72 fe('t high, in one of tlie largest of these 
fissures, and it did not exc(^ed 2^- feet in diameter. Below it, 
and wedged in Ix^tween the walls of the fissure, there was 
seen a greiit bulging vertical mass of angular fragments of 
limestone impacted in oclireous loam, and resting on the 
projecting ledge of a thick and solid mass of cemented blocks 
and breccia, wliic*h subsequently proved to be the dividing 
floor of a two-storied cav('m. In the oclireous mass, white 
fragmeiits of bone could be distinguished by their bleached 
colour from below, at a distance of 5() feet, jammed by, and 
irregularly intermingled with, the fragments of the breccia. 
On clambering up to the base of the oclireous mass, by a 
devious ascent apart from the main fissure, we found our 
further progress towards thi* ‘ Eye ’ aperture intercepted by a 
perpendicular fall of about 20 feet. The remains, seen from 
below, proved to be fractured bones and teeth of bones 
and antlers of Deer, and teedh and phalangeal bones of Wolf, 
confusedly disposed in every direction, together with land- 
shells cemented by calcareous infiltration. Stimulated by 
these appearances, Colonel Wood determined to follow up the 
indications; the contracted aijerture above was at length 
reached by ladders and widened, when it was found to lead 
into a fine cavern full of objects of interest. In order to make 
it accessible, and carry on the operations within, it became 
necessary to remove the external accumulation of loam and 
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breocia in front of and below the month. The projecting 
ledge npon which it rested was undermined, and the whole 
was precipitated in mass into the abyss, where it soon disap** 
peared under the action of the waves at high water. The 
mass measured about 16 feet in height ; the width was 4^ 
feet at the top, 8 feet in the middle, and 7 feet at the base, 
where the depth from the fissure, forwards, amounted to 8 
feet. The rock on one side extended beyond the opposite wall 
of the fissure a distance of about 60 feet seaward. A streak 
of the loamy breccia, continuous with the mass in situy was 
traceable along the projecting side for a distance of about 30 
feet, indicating that the progressive encroachments of the sea 
must have undermined part of the clifF, and swept off large 
masses of the superincumbent breccia. 

To avoid the risk of confusion between ^ Bacon Hole ’ Cavern 
and ‘ Bacon’s Eye,’ I suggested for the new cavern the name 
of ^ Bosco’s Den,’ by which it is designated throughout in the 
present communication. The mouth opens upon the sea, to- 
wards the SSE., and the cavity extcuids backwards a distance 
of 76 feet, with a slight alhuution of direction near the 
middle ; the outer division measuring along the western wall 
30 feet, and the inner, wdiich is dt‘flected a little to the E., 
46 feet. At the entrance, the width of the fissure near the 
middle is 7^ feet ; it soon exi)ands to 1 1 feed, and retains this 
size with considerable uniformity throughout, the greatest 
width being about 1 6 feet, and the minimum, where contracted 
near the end, being 9 feet. The same remark applies to the 
height, which is mobtly abimt 11 or 15 feet. The walls of 
the fissure are also vtuy regular ; there are no lateral offsets, 
nor cul-de-sac ex])ansions. The w(‘ht(‘rn wall throughout is 
much more vertical than the eastcTii, which leans to it, and 
near the shaft or flue in front of the angh^ of the bend it is 
nearly perpendicular. The walls me(‘t at the apex so as to 
form a kind of Gothic roof, of which a narrow line of fissure 
forms the ridge-pole. The gable end near the extremity Inis 
the slo])es inclined at a high j)itch. The eastern wall, a little 
behind the middle, shelves out so as to form a nearly hori- 
zontal or but slightly inclined ledge, which is interrupted 
near the great flue, and then re-ai)pears on the western side, 
in the anterior division of the cavern. TIk' eastern or more 
inclined wall is sheeted over by a thin coat of stalagmite, of 
which but little or none is seen upon the western wall. The 
fissure of the roof, a little in front of the angle of bend, is 
continued upwards in an iiTegular shaft or flue, which evi- 
dently communicated with the surface. It was choked up 
with detritus of the same nature as the upper deposits of the 
floor, the surface aperture being covered over with a coating 
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of turf. The height of the cavern immediately under this 
shafb is 40 feet. The inward termination is rounded, but 
abrupt, the end being composed of a great mass of undistmrbed 
stalagmite, which blocks up the continuation of the fissure. 
At 9 feet from the end the roof still maintains an elevation of 
16 feet. 

(6.) Section of Floor Deposits . — The mouth of the cavern is 
now laid open to a depth of 22 feet. Colonel Wood having ex- 
cavated down to the fundamental stratum of blocks and breccia 
through 19^ feet of deposits, below the ^Eye ’ aperture of 2^ 
feet. When originally opened, the floor was tolerably smooth, 
and shelved down gradually from the mouth to the extremity, 
causing the section to exhibit a greater depth of deposits 
outwards, and gradually decreasing inwards. Colonel Wood, 
who daily superintended the progress of the operations, drew 
up an account, at my request, which I have incorporated 
with my own obs('rvations. The following deposits were 
observed : — 

1. On the surface a bed of sandy peat, stretching all the 
way back from the bend to th(» extremity through 46 feet, 
and varying in thickness from 12 to 15 inches. The peaty 
substance consisted of bits of sticks and decomi^osed and 
comminuted vegetable matter, freely mixed with coarse 
reddish sand, but maintaining a fair amount of cohesion. In 
front of the bend, this bed gradually thinned oft* as it rose on 
the sloi)e towards the mouth, where it disappeared entirely. 
The greatest accumulation was immediately under the shaft 
in the roof, wlnuv it formed a flat conical pile like a grain- 
heap. The materials wxtc here looselj aggregated, and filled 
several barrow loads when wheeled out by the workmen. It 
is deserving of notice that, notwithstanding the fissure cha* 
iMcter of the cavern roof, tliis stratum of peat was free from 
obvious moisture. This is ex2fl«iined by the unusual circum- 
stance, that the interior in its existing condition is perfectly 
dry and free from dri^i, notwithstanding the great amount of 
stalagmitic deposition at the next lower level. In this j)eaty 
stratum there were found, either embedded or lying on the 
surface, bones of Bos and Wolf, and bones and fragments of the 
antlers of Deer. tJi)wards of thirty well-marked specimens, 
comi)rivsing the basal portions, with the bur, and more or less 
of the beams of antlers belonging to the species or variety 
allied to the Reindeer, and known under the name of^Jervus 
Guettardi or prisons, wore exhumed from the peat, together 
with the cerebral part of one cranium of the same form. It 
is deserving of notice that they were all shed horns, no por- 
tion of the frontals having in any case been found attached 
to them. The same remark, as a general rule, but with a 
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percentage of exceptions, applied to the enormous quan- 
tity of antlers of the same species, which were met with in 
the lower deposits. The hones and antlers occurring in the 
peat, as might have been expected, were fresher, and in a 
better state of preservation than those found in the loam below. 
The source of this peaty stratum is evidently traceable to the 
shaft} in the roof, with which all the observed conditions were 
in direct and obvious relation. 

2. Immediately underlymg the peat there occurred a very 
regular and uniform bed of stalagmite ranging in thick- 
ness generally from 6 to 9 inches, but in some places attain- 
ing 1 foot. It formed a slightly undulated sheet, extending 
from the mouth to the bottom of the cave. This was the 
only layer of stalagmite encountered in the section. I ob- 
served one phenomenon of great significance in relation to 
this deposit. Close to the eastern wall, near the angle of the 
bend, the stalagmite attains a thickness of 12 inches, and 
suddenly rises into an obtusely conical boss, measuring 2 feet 
8 inches in height by 2 feet (> inches of length at the base, 
and with a width of 1 foot G inches. It is free from adhesion 
to the wall of rock. This boss is rent through vertically, and 
shivered in every direction, with ]>artial dislocation of the 
fragments. But the remarkable circumstance is, that thepnvv s 
are loose and unamented^ proving that notwithstanding the 
great amount of drip which must have at one time existed io 
form the stalagmitic floor, not a single drox> of water charged 
with lime in solution has fallen upon it, since the shock 
which reft the boss into its present sliatbued condition. About 
eight feet further in front there is another boss close to the 
eastern wall, which is also shivered, but not rent to the same 
degree. Constant Prevost and l)(‘siio} (U’s, when arguing 
against the sole agency of Hyfenas and other Carnivora, in 
explanation of the common occurrence of bones in caves, 
have earnestly insisted upon the great amount of change 
which must have taken jdace, after upheaval and subsidence, 
in the course of subterranean rills. The uncemented con- 
dition of the shivered ball in ^ Bosco’s Den ’ is a striking 
illustration of the truth of what they inculcated. 

8. Below the stalagmite was a bed of ferruginous sandy 
loam, containing dispersed angular fragments of rock, mea- 
suring about 1 foot 4 inches in Ihickness. Colonel Wood 
informs me that very few, if any, bone-remains were found 
in this stratum. 

4. Next, a deposit of sand about 2 feet 6 inches in- depth, 
without bones. 

5. Below the sand, a bed of loose angular breccia. Pew or 
no bone-remains were met with in this bed, which measured 
4 feet. 
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6. Next, a bed of cave earth, or yellow ochreous loam 6 to 
7 feet thick, containing sparsely disseminated angular frag- 
ments of limestone, and occasionally a large block. This 
extended down to the cemented fundamental stratum of 
blocks and breccia, forming the diaphiugm between the 
upper and lower stories, and upon the ledge of which the 
ochreous bone-breccia rested that was precipitated into the 
chasm below. 

The above may be taken as fairly representing an average 
section of the deposits. But they varied a good deal in re- 
lative thickness, according to the distance from the mouth 
where the section was taken. Near the entrance, and for a 
stretch of 26 feet inwards, what remains of the deposit upon 
the walls exliibits nearly throughout, from the stalagmite 
bed down to the bottom, a rich yellow ochreous loam or cave 
earth, interspersed with small fragments of limestone. In- 
wards from the bond, towards the extremity, the loam is 
intermixed with a gritty incoherent sand ; but the excavations 
have not been carried out so deeply here. Near the end, the 
section, when I Iasi visited ^ Bo&co’s Den,’ extended only to a 
depth of 2^ feet below the stalagmite floor, the workmen 
having been afraid of the substratum giving way, and pre- 
cipitating them into an unknown chasm below. 

(c.) Orgavic lt( mains — Hingular ahunihmce of shed Deers^ 
Antlers, — Taking into account the close proximity of ‘ Bosco’s 
Den ’ to ‘ Bacon Hole ’ on the one side, and ^ Minchin Hole ’ 
on the other, and the very considerable aggregate formed by 
its deposits, the association of animals ibund in it is not a 
little remarkable. Not a single specimen referable to any 
species, either of Elephant or Rhinoceros, was ever met with 
in ‘ Bosco’s Den ’ by Colonel Wood. Teeth and bones of 
Hycena spehta and of the Cave Lion were equally wanting ; 
so also were teeth of Eqmis^ which are excessively abundant 
in Paviland and ‘ Siiritsail-Tor.’ Bones of Bear were fre- 
quent ; those of Wolf very abundant, together with bones of 
Pox, Deer, and Bos, But the most singular circumstance 
was the extraordinary abundance of the antlers of Deer. I 
passed through my hands, in the collection at Stout Hall, no 
fewer than 750 distinct antlers, belonging either to varieties 
of Reindeer or to a S2)ecies [Cervus Ouettardi) very closely 
allied to it. I afterwards saw in the cave about 50 more, 
and Colonel Wood has by subsequent acquisitions raised the 
number to somewhat short of eleven hundred. To guard 
against error, no specimens were taken into the reckoning 
but such as presented the base of the beam and bur. As a 
general rule, they were of small size, more or less broken, 
and the great majority of them belonged to young animals. 

L L 2 
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Another fact was observed, which is worthy of notice, when 
speculating as to the agency by which they were introduced 
into the cavern, viz., that aWit 95 per cent, of these antlers 
were shed horns, and some of them were very much rolled. 
I believe that the above reckoning falls very much short of 
the actual number of antlers that were present in the fissure ; 
and that a large number of them were probably contained in 
the mass of ochreous loam, 15 feet high by 8 feet square at 
the base, which was precipitated bodily into the sea. 

9. ‘Bosco’s Den,' Lower Story. 

(d.) Description of lower chamber. — We were well aware of 
the existence of some kind of cavity under the projecting 
ledge of cemented breccia upon which the ^ cave-loam ’ rested, 
but it was quite inaccessible from above ; and no attempt 
was made to penetrate it, until the excavations in the upper 
story were nearly completed. At length Colonel Wood, Mr. 
Thomas Falconer of Usk, and myself, having brought the ne- 
cessary appliances to the s])ot on September 14 last, accom- 
plished our firht (mtry into the intt'rior. By ladders we 
ascended between the vertical walls of tlu^ em])ty fissure to a 
contracted ])latform, which led back into a washed out cham- 
ber, extending 81 feet inwards from tlie mouth, and inime- 
diattdy under the floor of the u])])er chamber. The width of 
the chasm at the mouth was 8 feet 9 inches, which increased 
inwards to 10 feet, and the Inught of the chamber to the 
projecting ledge of cemented bre(*ciji which forms the roof 
was 12 feet ; chinks intervened between the jammed blocks 
of limestone, forming the floor ; and by dropping a line, its 
elevation of floor was found to be 21 feed above the edge of 
the beach, dhe height of the chamber diminished inwards, 
by the inclination of the roof ; at the exir(*mity, it was reduced 
to 9^ feet. Here we got a section of the compact bed of 
marine sand and gravel, which forms the end wall, breached 
by the sea at high tides, and during heavy south-westerly 
gales. In the descending order, it is composed of : — 

(c.) Deposits of Marine Band ami Gravel — 

J't In. 

1. A layer of coarse rolled gravel 2 0 

la, A thin layer of pebbles . .04 

2. Fine comminuted gravel . 2 8 

3. Sand mixed with line gravel . 2 4 

4. Coarse rolled gravel . .20 

9 4 

No shells or other organic remains were obseiwcd either 
in these beds or in the chamber. But no very close search 
was made for them at the time, and the section was taken 
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from the surface of the bank, witliout attacking it with the 
pick-axe. The deposit bore all the characters of a bed of 
compact marine sand and gravel. 

(/.) Pa/rtition bed between upper and lower atoriea , — The 
roof of the lower chamber was nearly flat, and consisted of 
huge blocks of limestone mixed with smaller angular frag- 
ments, the interstices filled up with gravel, and the whole 
cemented by stalagmitic infiltration into a strongly coherent 
mass. On the upj^er side ochreous loam replaced the inter- 
stitial gravel. The projecting ledge of this bed was about 
6 feet thick, and sloped upwards to the mouth of the upper 
chamber, where the thickness was estimated to be about 14 
feet. The materials corresponded in the general character 
with the bed of angular debris observed by Mr. Prestwich, 
on the raised b ^acdi of Mewslade Bay. 

On the whole, ‘Bosco’s Den,’ of all the Gower caves, 
furnishes the most complete succession of marine, brecciated, 
and alluvial deposits, dis])osed in a section of not less than 
47 feet. 

10. ^Bowen’s Parlour’ or •Devil’s Hole.’ General 

Form and Dimensions. — Upper and Lower Chambers : 

SWEPT OUT BY THE SEA. 

The cave named ‘ Bowen’s Parlour,’ by Colonel Wood, is 
known to the quarrymen of the neighbourhood by the name 
of the ‘Devil’s Hole,’ from its singular and striking appear- 
ance. It is situated to the east of ‘ Crow Hole,’ and between 
^ Crow Hole ’ and ‘ Bosco's Den.’ Geologically regarded, it is 
one of the most iiiiercbting and instructive of the series, 
inasmuch as it is washed out, thus presenting as it were the 
skeleton framework of ‘Bosco’s Den’ denuded of its deiiosits. 
Like the latter, it is situated in an angular fissure, narrow at 
the top and graduall}^ expanding below to a width of 14 feet. 
The cave, which is about 40 feet high, is divided horizontally 
by a thick cake of stalagmite, concreting brecciated fragments 
of limestone into a solid diaphragm, so as to form an open 
chamber of about 20 feet high at the mouth, and extending 
back 58 feet, for the upper division ; and under it, a lower 
chamber of about 14 feet in height. At high tides and with 
heavy south-westerly gales, the waves beat freely up into it, 
and the lower story is comjiletely washed out; the outer 
thick part of the diaphragm remains forming a solid arch, 
but the reverberating action of the waves has operated with 
such force against the back part, that the central portion of 
the partition has tumbled in, leaving a gap in the floor of 
the upper chamber 16 feet long, A fine section of the calca- 
reous breccia is thus exposed, showing that it was deposited 
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upon a bed of marine sand; thin tabular aggregations of 
sandy matrix adhere to the lower surface of the diaphragm, 
penetrated by attenuated irregular septiform plates of iron- 
tinted calcareous matter, forming a rude capcellar appearance. 
The sand is also permeated by calcareous infiltration. The 
upper chamber is likewise washed out, back to the extremity, 
and the floor is so free from any overlying matrix that it 
was compared by one of the quarryinen employed to a swept 
parlour floor. The denuding action of the sea is still in 
progress, and at no very distant ])eriod the segment of the 
horizontal partition now remaining will have been swept 
away. The rocky floor of the chasm is overlaid by a massive 
and stream-like sheet of stalagmite, which dates from the 
emptying out of the lower chamber, and is now in i)rogros8 
of formation. As above described of ‘ Bacon Hole,’ a con- 
tinuation of the cemented breccia can be traced upon the 
face of the cliff beyond the mouth, to a distance of many 
feet. The same phenomenon is repeated in ‘ Crow Hole.’ 
The breccia corresponds in the character of the materials, as 
I have already remarked, with the angular brecciated debris, 
which overlies the raised beach, in the ‘ Mcwslade Section ’ 
given by Mr. Prestwich. The penetration, so to speak, of 
this angular debris into the interior of so many of the Gower 
caverns, and its extension upon the face of the cliffs beyond 
their mouths are not a little remarkable, implying clearly 
something more than a mere local cause for the phenomenon. 
So far as I am aware, no such develoj^ed beds of breccia are 
met with in the caverns in the mountain limestone of the 
south coast of Devoiishire. 

I regard ‘ Bowen's Parlour ’ as an emptied repetition of 
‘ Bosco’s Den ’ or ‘ Raven’s Cliff* : ’ namely, that the bottom 
of the cave was originally filled with marine sand or gravel ; 
that when this deposit was elevated above the reach of high 
water, stalagmite was formed ui)on the surface, enveloping 
the angular debris thickly strewed upon the sand ; that upon 
the flooring so formed, cave-ochre or some of the other 
common alluvial materials, occurring in the contiguous 
caves, were injected through the fissure above, into the upper 
chamber; and that at last a converse action, of comparatively 
modem date, took place, by which the level of the cave was 
depressed, so that it was emptied of its contents both above 
and below the partition by the action of the sea. For 
reasons which will be adduced in the sequel, it is not pro- 
bable that this effect could have been produced by the 
gradual encroachment of the sea upon a receding cliff which 
maintained a constant level. 

No organic remains of any description were detected in 
‘ Bowen’s Parlour.’ 
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11. ‘Crow Hole’ Cavern. — Description and Eemains : 

IMPERFECTLY KNOWN. 

This cavernous fissure, named ^ Crow Hole ’ by Colonel 
Wood, is situated like the two last between the great 
caverns of ‘ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Minchin Hole,’ and to the 
westward of ‘ Bosco’s Den.’ You descend from the plateau 
of highland surmounting the cliflFs, for some distance, by 
the track leading to ‘ Minchin Hole,’ and then go straight 
down by a very precipitous and perilous scramble on the 
crags, to about 60 feet above the level of the sea, to be 
landed on a rugged floor, something like that seen below the 
^ Yellow Top ’ cliff at Paviland. This leads to a ravine with 
diverging walls, the bottom of whioh is not roofed over, but 
presents a cliff* about 4‘5 feet high, composed of limestone 
breccia, chiefly small angular fragments, mixed with some 
large blocks. Below Ihe breccia there is a confused mass of 
stalagmite, tlum ferruginous sand and gravel, again succeeded 
by breccia, resting upon a thick bed of coarse sand, of which 
a depth of 4 fi'et is exposed, free from admixture with stones. 
The width of the ravine where tlie cliff of cemented breccia 
terminates is about 27 feet, and a distinct line of the same 
materials can be traced upon the rock a considerable way 
out, as ai ^ Bosco’s Den ’ and ‘ Bowen’s Parlour.’ Colonel 
Wood has exhumed from these de 2 >osits bones of Urs'ivSy 
Jlatlffpr, HJiinoceros, and some other remains, but the locality 
has not yet been suffici(‘iitly explored, and my acquaintance 
Avith the details is at present too imperfect to warrant my 
giving any further description of it ; more especially as 
there is much complexity in the intercalation of the beds of 
sand and breccia, demanding careful examination. The 
angular breccia bed is here developed in great force ; the 
section of it in the cliff* above the ferruginous sand exhibiting 
a depth of 18 or 20 feet. 

12. ^Eaven’s Cliff’ Cavern. — Description: Floor- 

Beds, AND Eemains. 

The cavern which he has called ^ Eaven’s Cliff ’ has 
been the latest field of Colonel Wood’s excavations, and it 
gives promise already of being one of the most productive 
in species of all the caves in Gower. It is situated in 
the cliff facing the sea to the west of ^ Minchin Hole,’ and 
between it and ‘ Shire Coom.’ I examined the* locality 
last September, in company with Colonel Wood, when it was 
intact. The cliff presented the section of a cavernous fissure 
completely crammed with sea sand in the same plain with 
the general face of the scarpment, and affording no indica- 
tion whatever of an opening. Below and in front of it there 
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was a great talus of sand accumulated upon enormous masses 
of concrete breccia lying huddled in great confusion. 
The sand was removed ‘in order to ascertain whether it 
was possible to penetrate into a cavern.’ The operations 
were commenced in January last, and I am indebted to 
Colonel Wood’s letter for the details wliich follow. After 
clearing away the bank of sand in front, a thin stratum of 
stalagmite was discovered stretching right across the fissure 
from wall to wall, and close up to the roof, there not being 
more than a foot of space intervening. They were occasion- 
ally formed by connecting pipes of stalactite. In this con- 
tracted channel two lower jaws of Musiela foina^ decidedly 
new to the English fossil Fauna,' together with some fish- 
bones, were found resting upon the stalagmite ; also several 
jaws of Foxes witli soirie bird -bones. On pushing the ex- 
cavation further in, a greater depth of sand was attained, 
amounting to 4 feet, when several very large balls of coprolites 
were encountered, indicating the presence of Carnivora. The 
following day some fine remains of Felii^ Hpelwn were dis- 
covered : among which were a fragment of the right upper 
jaw containing the carnassier and adjoining ]>remoiar in situy 
also a very perfect upper canine, 5 inches long, some de- 
tached premolars, and two incisors. Proceeding inwards and 
still deeper, the lumbar vertebra of a EhinoccTOS turned up, 
and close by it the vertebra of a fish, both encrusted with 
ferruginous sand, and in the same mineral condition. On 
digging down through the bed of sand, which attained an 
extreme depth of 9 feet, a second floor occurred, composed, as 
usual in the Gower caves, of angular fragments of limestone 
cemented together by calcarcoxis inflltration, irregularly in- 
terspersed with concrete and detached ])ieces of stalagmite, 
and occasionally discoloured by ferruginous sand. At the 
bottom of the sand and resting upon this brecciated floor, a 
large block of limestone was laid bare, displaying the ex- 
posed surface and edges smoothed and polished by friction. 
The carboniferous limestone of Gower weathers eveiy where 
into a rough honeycombed or unequal surface ; and Colonel 
Wood infers that the polish upon this block was caused by 
the rubbing against it of large Carnivora, as in the pedestal 
of Zahnloch described by Goldfuss.® About 2 feet further in 
and beyond this block, the perfectly entire and anchylosed 
radius and ulna of a Ehinoceros were exhumed. The entire 
humerus and several vertebra? of an Elephant, together with 

’ Those specimens of Musieh wire Puforws, and with Capemut andi 

carefully compared in the Jlritish Mu- . Miphiti6 Amert-cana. — [Kd ] 
scum with Mustcla marUa and Mn^tda | ^ (htod in Buckldnd’b ‘ Reliquiae Di- 

zibdlxna^ also with vanous species of luvianse/p. 132. 
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a fragment of a tusk, and remains of Bos and Deer, were also 
met with in the same deposit. 

On clearing out the sand, which at the back part of the 
cave decreased in thickness from 9 to »3 feet, the deposit 
under the floor of concrete breccia was next examined. The 
breccia was found to vary froiii 9 inches to a foot in thick- 
ness ; and, as usual in the other Gower caves, the traces of a 
continuation of it were seen extending seaward on the face of 
the cliff, many feet beyond the mouth of the fissure. The 
stratum below consisted of a very hard, dark-grey, gritty 
sand, attaining a maximum thickness of about 8 feet. 

At present, in its excavated slate, ^ Eaven’s Cliff ’ Cavern 
exhibits a fissure, about 20 feet high at the entrance, and 29 
feet in width. The walls gradually converge inwards, and 
the roof declines in the same direction, so that the extremity 
terminates in an angular contraction about 48 feet from the 
entrance, where the aggregate thickness of the deposits 
amounls to 18^ feet. 

13. Paviland Cave.— Skeleton of ^Eed Lady^ and 
Elephant Eemains. 

The two cavernous fissures on the face of the cliff, 
below the very bold and grand escarpment which is called 
the ^ Yellow Top Eock ’ are so well known, under the 
name of the ‘ Pavilaiid Cave,’ through the description 
given by Dr. Biickland, that on the present occasion I 
shall confine my remarks to a single^ point, namolj'^, the 
human bones found in the cavern, and their presumable 
relation to the Elephant remains with which they were 
associated. An imj)erfect female skeleton, minus the sl^ull, 
vertebra', and extremities of the right side, but with the 
remaining parts asserted to have been found lying ‘ extended 
in the usual position of burial,’ was discovered beneath a 
shallow covering of nearly six inches of earth, on the fioor 
of the eastern cavern called the ‘ Goat’s Hole.’ The bones 
were stained red, by a kind of ruddle, ‘composed of red 
micaceous oxide of iron,’ in consequence of which the skele- 
ton was distinguished in Gower by the name of the ‘ Eed 
Lady of Paviland.’ None of the fossil or other bones found 
in the contiguous deposits were stained in a similar manner. 
But numerous fragments of slender and smooth cylindrical 
ivory rods, and some portions of ivory rings, supposed to 
have been bracelets, also stained red, were exhuin^ in close 
contact with the skeleton. They were in a state of complete 
decay, brittle, and so tender as to be readily cut by the nail. 
In an adjoining bank, at a higher level, two Mammoths’ 
molars were discovered, which I have examined, in the 
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collection of Miss Talbot, in Penrice Castle. They are very 
pronounced and characteristic specimens of the true Mam- 
moth, E, primigenius. At a lower level, and at no great 
distance from the bones of the ‘ Eed Lady,’ a very consider- 
able portion of the skull of an Elei)haiit was discovered, 
comprising the sockets of the two tusks and a portion of one 
tusk two feet long. The tusk, like the stained rods, was in 
a state of advanced decay, and very brittle. Dr. Bucklaiid 
inferred that the cylindrical rods, rings, 4^c., were ‘ certainly 
made from part of the antediluvian tusks that lay in the 
same cave.’ If this assumi)tion were well founded, there 
would be no escape from the conclusion, that the ‘ Eed 
Lady ’ and the Mammoth had been contemporaneous or 
nearly so, for the ivory must have been fresh and hard when 
the rods and rings were shaped out of it. But similar rods 
and rings are met with in the barrows ; it is known from 
history ^ that the ancient Britons imported them from France, 
and it seems more probable that the ivory ornaments of the 
^Eed Lady’ were of the imported class, than tliat they were 
fabricated out of the Mammoth tusks that lay in the cave 
deposits. 

14. Speitsail-Toe (^aveen. 

The double-mouthed cavern named ^ Spritsail-Tor ’ is situ- 
ated on the west side of Gower, lacing Carmarthen Bay, 
and on the northern flank of the axis of Old Eed Con- 
glomerate. The carboniferous limestone strata have been 
denuded here io a narrow band, and the cave occurs in 
the projecting point, forming the northern boundary of 
‘ Broughton Bay,’ overhanging the Wliiteford Sands. This 
cavern differs from all those on the south coast, in having its 
mouth’s opening near the very summit of the cliff, which, 
together with a considerable portion of the crowning plateau, 
is buried under an immense accumulation of blown sand, 
that rises into hillocky downs in the ‘ Whiteford Burrows.’ 
Tt was accidentally discovered in 1839, through the cutting 
back of a quarry in the carboniferous limestone.^ On remov- 
ing the sand a concealed cavern was discovered, which was 
partially explored at the time by Sir Henry de la Beche, and 
thoroughly opened in 1819 by Colonel Wood, who, during 
the progress of the operations, detected the second opening. 
The two apertures, which are low and angular, are about 1 3 

* ‘ They (the Britonn) pnyhiit mode- of Strnho/ translated by H C. Hamilton 
rate diitus on the impoits and exports and W. Falconer (18r)4), rol. i. p. 208. 
from Kettica, ’w Inch are nory bracelets ^ Do hi Btchc, ‘Geological Observer,* 
and necklaces, amber, ifssils ot glass, p. 303. 
and small wares, 6cc.’ — ‘ Tht Gtogrnphj 
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feet apart, and connected by a contracted passage parallel to 
the face of the cliff. The principal or eastern aperture is 
irregularly vaulted, expanded at the mouth, but suddenly 
contracting inwards into a shallow chamber of very limited 
extent.* There is still a great amount of stalactite drip from 
the roof, and the floor deposits were in relation to this con- 
dition. On the surface there was a layer of loose blown 
sand a foot and upwards in thickness, which lay upon a floor- 
ing composed of several distinct strata, throughout which 
bones, teeth, and splinters of the bones of various species of 
Mammalia were firmly cemented, forming a compact osseous 
breccia. Beneath the stalagmite, the irregular fissure of the 
rocky floor was impacted with cave earth or yellow ochreous 
loam, containing an immense accumulation of embedded 
bones. Among these were molar teeth, milk or adult, and 
other remains of Elephants, including both Elephas antiqiiuH 
fmdi E. primi genius*^ bones and teeth of Jihinoreros tichorh inus, 
Eqiius, Sus^ Bos, CerviJis, Lopus^ Arvicola, TJrsm speJeeus, U, 
prisevs, Felis spebra, Can is lupus, 0. vulpes, Meles Tams, and 
Mustela, Detached carnassiers, j^remolars, and canine teeth 
of Hywna were very numerous, together with fragments of 
lower jaws. Coprolites of the same species were met with. 
Bones of the extremities of Bos, Equus, and Cervus, broken 
up into massive gnawed sj)]intors, exactly like those figured 
by Biickland, w('re found in large quantities. Detached 
molars of Equvs and Bos were also excessively abundant, a 
sure sign of the den of Hijwna spelwa. In short, the con- 
tents of the cavern bore all the characters of a long-tenanted 
Hymna’s den. It is the most perfect illustration of the kind 
that I have seen, either in Gower or elsewhere among 
British caverns. 

The contents of the chambers communicating with the 
two apertures were very much alike. When the western 
opening was laid bare, a fine specimen of the antler of a 
Reindeer presented itself, partly protruding through the 
sand, but lying free upon the stalagmite floor.^ 

In the eastern chamber, the entire femur of a young 
woman, together with the lower jaw of a child of about seven 

’ ‘ Wo were much ‘struck hy the ufir- an antler of Riindeer in Tor Hole; eir- 
rowncfes of a part of the onl ranee, where cumference of ha^e inches. Ream, 
preclacoons animals, apparmitly H^^nenas 18 inches long — retaining inches of 
(//. spelcea) seem to hare been stopped brow-antlor and 2 inches of'bez-antler. 
with large portions of tho carcasses of The base of this horn and bro'w -antler 
lihinoceros tichorhinus, numbers of the were embedded in stalagmite, while the 
teeth of which, among the other remains, upper fractured extremity protruded 
were accumulated close outside it.’ — De through the cavern layer of 8an<l, and a 
la Becho, loc. citato considerable portion of tho beam was 

® Extract from T)r. Fatroner's Note- exposed. It was in a highly decomposed 
book, — ‘Mtyor Wood found portion of state.’ — [Eo-J 
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years, were discovered embedded in the sand.* The cave 
loam yielded a prodigious quantity of the remains of two or 
more species of Arvicola, and other minute Mammalia. 
Among the rodents in this case I observed that lower jaws 
predominated very largely in number over crania and npper 
jaws, in the ejected materials which strewed the face of the 
tains below the aperture, and which still remained after ten 
years of exposure to the weather. The exact elevation of 
Spritsail-Tor above highwater mark has not yet been pre- 
cisely ascertained. No trace of marine sand or gravel was 
detected. The absence of arenaceous deposits below the 
stalagmitic floor is not a little remarkable, considering how 
liable the chambers are to be filled with sand at the present 
day ; and the circmnstance indicates a very considerable 
change in the physical conditions around the cavern since 
the date when th(' stalagmitic flooring was formed. Although 
molar teeth of H. tichorliiniis are abundant in ‘Paviland’ 
and ^ Spritsail-Tor,’ no remains attributable to 7?. hem itoechus 
were identified among the contents of either cave. One very 
finely 2 )rescrved upper molar of Ekphan miHquus was ex- 
humed from the cave loam of Spritsail-Tor, together with 
some milk molars of the same sj^ecies. It is worthy of 
remark, that the molars of E, primiyenins, from the same 
(*avern, the distinctive characters of which are strongly 
pronounced, commonly present a much fresher appearance 
with more animal matter retained in them. 

15. General Remarks on the Distribution of the 
Mammalia in the different Caverns. 

This concludes the description of the ossiferous caves. T 
append a tabular statement showing the genera and species 
of Mammalia which have been discoveri'd in them. The list 
is remarkable for the great numerical richness of the species. 
With the exception of the JDrejpanodon {Machairodns) of Kent’s 
Hole, it includes all the larger-sized carnivorous and her- 
bivorous species that have been met with throughout the 
caves in England, while two of the species, namely Elephas 
antiquus and Rhinoceros hemitoechus^ have not been heretofore 
described as occurring in any of them. Of the smaller-sized 
genera, it contains representatives of every one, with the ex- 
ception of the Lagomys of the South Devonshire caverns, 
and of Sqiermo'philus^ the presence of which I have lately 
ascertained in the collections from the caves in the Mendip 
hiUs. The latter had not been known before as occurring 
in the Fossil Fauna of Britain.* 

^ On the authority of Mr. A tified by Professor Owen when sent to 

Falconer and Colonel Wood, Mho in- the Royal College of Surgeons, 
lojin me that the bonch ucic thu*' iden- * See uniea, p. 462. 
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In the following Thhle, 1 indicates that fossil vjas present ; x, that it was abundant ; 
and o, that it was absent. 


1. UrsuB Hpolaeus . 

2. U. priscus ? 

3. U. Arctos . 

4. Males Taxus 

6. Putorius vulgaris 

6. P. ermineus 

7. Mustela foiiia ? . 

8. Lutra vulgaris . 

9. Canib lupus 

10. C. vulpes 

11. Hyaena spelaea . 

12. Felis spelaea 

13. h\ cat us 

14. Arvicolaamphibius 
16. Lepua cuniculus 

16. L. timidiiH 

17. Eleplms antiqnus 

18. E. priniigenius . 

19. Khinooeros heniitccelius 

20. R. ticliorliinns . 

21. E(iims Oabalius . 

22. E. A. sinus . 

23. llippopotamiiH major 
21. Siis Scrofa 

2.). Corvus eurytM^ruH ( svn. Tn(^g; 

26. C. (Rangifer) 'J’arandus 

27. var. («) (\ Gudlardi 

28. var. (/>) 0. ])ri.scus 

29. var. (c) 0. Eucklandi 

30. C. Elaplius 

31. C. Capreolus 

32. C. (Strongyloceros) . 

33. Uison priscus . 

1. rommon in most of tlic caves 
wanting in Jlavcn’n (MiflF. 

2. A very lino piTfect lower jaw, right, vtde 
Cuv., PI. 189, fig. fi, from IVT.H., with two premo- 
lars close to canine, and narrow iiigh coronoid. 

3. Bare in the Gower caves generally ; found 
in Spritsail-Tor (Paviland ?). 

4. Found low in the deposit in Bacon Hole ; 
very abundant in Spritsail-Tor. 

T). In Hpritsail-Tor. 

0. In Bacon Hole. 

7. ‘ Marten’ found in Haven's CliflF ; 2 lower 
jaws on the Stalagmite, also in Spritsail-Tor. 

8. Found in * Long Hole.’ — [Eu.] 

9. Very common in must of the caves. (Soo 
p. 4C2.) 

10. Skulls abundant in the antler deposits in 

Bosco’s Den ; common generally. I 

1 1 . Very abundant in Spriteail -Tor, Paviland, 
and Minchin Hole ; comparatively rare or 
wanting in the others. 

12. Only found in Spritsail-Tor and Baven’s 
Cliff ; Coprolites very abundant in the latter. 

18. In Baven’s Cliff above the Stalagmite. 

14. Arvic. nraphiblus ; very common in all, 
the smaller species not observed. 

15. Found in * Long Hole.’— [E d.] I 

^ ‘ Long Hole ’ not (li.«?coverfd at date of paper. 
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rare or \ Ifi. Only 1 lower jaw of Jlurc found in Sprit- 
soil-Tor ; tnid not looking veiy old, 

17. Not found in Bokco's J»eii or Paviland. 

18. Common in Thiviland and Spritsail-Tor ; 
wanting elsewhere. 

19. Wanting in Bosco’s Den, Paviland, and 
Spritsail-Tor. 

20. Very abundant in Paviland and Sprlt- 
sail-Tor ; wanting m the others. 

21. Very common in Paviland and S.-Tor. 

22. Common in Spritsail-Tor. 

23. Verj" uncommon, and limited to a few 
remains in Baven's Cliff. 

24. Common in all the caves. 

25. No antlers; but molar teeth in Sprltmil- 
Tor only, and not abundant. 

26. Very abundant in Bosco’s Den. 

27. Ditto ditto 

28. Ditto ditto 

29. In Bobco's Den, Paviland, and Spritsail- 
Tor. 

30. In Bacon Hole, Paviland, and Spritsail- 
Tor. 

31. In Bacon Hole, Bosco’s Den, and Sprit- 
sail-Tor. 

32. In Rprltsail-Tor. 

33. Common in all the oaves. 

Sco page 538. [Ed.] 
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When the eye is cast over the contents of the different 
columns, some remarkable points of contrast are observable. 
Thus, in ‘ Bacon Hole,^ * Minchin Hole ’ and ‘ Eaven’s Cliff,’ 
Elishas antiquus and Rhinoceros Iiemitoechus occur in the two 
first in great abundance ; while in Paviland they are sup- 
planted by E. primi genius and Rhinoceros tichorhinus ; the 
other associated genera and species being, as a general rule, 
the same. It is farther remarkable, that these localized 
species do not ordinarily occur intermixed, the only well- 
marked exception being in the case of ‘ Spritsail-Tor,’ where 
both E. antiquus and E. primi genius have been found. But 
neither in Paviland nor in ‘ Spritsail-Tor ’ was a single molar 
or jaw fragment of Rhinoceros hemltocclivs encountered, nor of 
Ehinoceros ticJiorhimis in ‘Bacon Hole’ or ‘Minchin Hole.’ 
I passed all the Ehinoceros remains of the Gower collections 
under a very close scrutiny, expressly with a view to the de- 
termination of this point, and considering the abundance of 
fossil teeth of both species, in the caverns in which they 
respectively prevail, the contrasted distribution was very 
stronglj^ brought out. It should at the same time be remem- 
bered, that ‘Spritsail-Tor’ fulfils the conditions hypothetically 
put by Mr. Prestwich in the ajjpciidix, in being a caveru, 
situated near the summit of the cliff, and probably at a higher 
level above the sea, when marine sands were laid upon the 
floors of ‘ Minchin Hole ’ and ‘ Bacon Hole.’ Detached molar 
teeth in great abundance and other bones referable to at 
least two species of Equus go in com])any with remains of 
R, tichorhinus. They were very numerous in ‘ Spritsail-Tor,’ 
but rare in ‘ Bacon Hole.’ Their prevalence in the forujer 
is explicable on the &up]>o&ition, which all the conditioiis 
confirm, of its having been long used as a Ilya^na’s den : the 
hard prismatic teeth of the horse having been rejected, when 
the jaws that yielded them were crunched and devoured. 

The distribution of Ehphas antiquus in England, and over 
the greater extent of the Euroj^ean area south of the Ehine, 
is now pretty well ascertained. I found it in very consider- 
able abundance in the collections from the bone-caves in the 
vicinity of Palermo, and also in some of the newer deposits 
of the Valley of the Anax)us upon the south coast of Sicily 
near Syracuse.' lu the environs of Eome it occurs in the 
marine volcanic Tuffs, or volcanic gravels of Monte Verde, 
Monte Mario, Tor di Quinto, Monte Sacro, La Magliana, 
Ponte Molle, and other corresponding localities, in great 
numbers. I observed in the Museum of La Sapienza, and 
in the private collections of Professor Ponzi and Signor 
Ceselli, of Eome, various undoubted molars of all ages of the 

* untea ^ p, 188 - [Kj>.] 
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true E. primigmim^ from Ponte MoUe, Monte Mario, and 
Monte Sacro, near the Ponte ITomentano. They were from 
the same tufaceous deposits which yielded the remains of 
E, antiquusy and the accuracy of the assigned localities was 
placed beyond question, by the matrix which covered the 
Mammoth molars presenting abundant grains of Pryroxene 
and decomposed Amphigene which characterize the volcanic 
Tuffs around Eome. E. anfiquus occurs also in the Val 
d’Amo and in the Valley of the Po. The range of the spe- 
cies which I have named lihmoceros hemiicechusy both geogra- 
phically and in time, has not yet been so precisely determined. 
In England it occurs in the Clacton-beds so perseveringly 
examined by the late Mr. John Brown of Stan way, at Folke- 
stone, and in some upper tertiary deposits in Northampton- 
shire. It is not a little singular that the prevailing fossil 
Rhinoceros of Grays Thurrock, of which the remains are 
found in very great abundance, belongs to a species which I 
regard as being entirely distinct from the Rhinoceros hemitce- 
chus of Clacton and the Gower caves. 

Of the large Carnivora, Bears, chiefly IJrsvs spehrusy were 
found in all those caverns. Remains of Con is Inpo'i were also 
very abundant throughout ; and in ^ Bacon Hole’ there was 
distinct evidence of tlnur occurrence, in the cave earth below 
the second stratum of stalagniito, mixed u]> with bones of 
Hyaena spjhvOy Rhinocf ros hem i Leech asy and Ehphas antiqims. 
Hyaena spela^a was most abundant in ‘Spritsail-Tor ’ and 
‘Paviland,’ but coinparalively rare in ‘ Bacon Hole,’ ‘ Min- 
chin Hole,’ and ‘ Riven'’s Cliff,’ and eiitirely wanting in 
‘ Bosco’s Den.’ In ^Ra veil’s Cliff’’ the ulna of a Hyicnawas 
found covered with large superlicial patches of the slender 
burrowed canals, described by authors und(^r the name of 
TidpinOy which has also bemi observed on fossil teeth from 
Malta, and on the enamel of the molars of Dinotherium from 
Miocene beds in India. R(miains of Fells spelwa are rare in 
the Gower caves ; they turned up only in ‘ Sprit sail-Tor ’ 
and ‘ Raven’s Cliff*.’ Mdcs Taxos occurred in ^ Bacon Hole,’ 
‘ Spritsail-Tor,’ ^ Crow Hole,’ and ^ Raven's Cliff,’ and the 
remains yielded several linely preserved crania and lower 
jaws ; in ^ Bacon Hole’ tracers of it were found, in the deeper 
deposits, along with E, antiqvos and R. hemitcechus. 

Of Hippopotamus major a few teeth only were found, at a 
low level in the sand beds of ‘ Raven’s Cliff,’ the most cha- 
racteristic being a third milk molar closely resembling tlie 
Kirkdalo specimen figured by Buckland in the ^Reliquiie 
Diluvianie,’ PI. XIII. fig. 7, one perfect premolar of an adult 
and a portion of another, together with some nearly fuetal 
teeth. The occurrence of this huge extinct species of 
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Hippopotamus within the precincts of Gower is not a little 
remarkable, considering that at the present day there is 
nothing resembling a lake or the relics of one, in the penin- 
sula, and that the largest existing stream, namely, the 
^ Pennard,’ does not exceed the dimensions of a small brook. 
There are no grounds to believe that the few remains of 
Hippopotamus in the cavern of ^Eaven’s Cliif ’ were trans- 
ported there from a distance, more than in the case of any 
of the other large herbivorous animals found in it ; and the 
difficulty of explaining how they came there is best ex- 
pressed by stating, that the confined peninsula of Gower, 
destitute either of lakes or of large streams of fresh water, is 
one of the last localities where the remains of Hippopotamus 
might have been looked for, consist enily with what we know 
of the habits of the living species, and of If. major, where it has 
been found in the greatest abundance, namely, in the vicinity 
of extensive lacustrine deposits, like those of the Val d’Ariio. 

The most singular point connected with the distribution of 
Fossil Mammalia in the Gower eavc^s is the immense quan- 
tity of Deers’ antlers referable chiefly to C\rvus OiiMartll, 
which, as already stated, were encountered in ‘ Bosco’s Den.’ 
The fauna yielded by that cavern is more restricted in spe- 
cies than that of almost any of the otlu'rs, being confined to 
specie's of Bear {Ursus spclaus), Wolf, Fox, Arvicola, Bos, and 
Door, the last of which turned uj) in veuy great abundance. 
Between one thousand and eleven hundred distinct antlers 
were collected, the great majority of them shed, more or less 
fractured, chiefly of young animals ; some of them much rolled, 
but hardly any presenting marks of having been gnawed. 
Buckland inferred, that the cave of Kulocli in Germany con- 
tained the remains of 2,500 Bears of the species Ursus spe^ 
Icpus, the calculation having been founded upon the quantity 
of animal matter found on the floor of a single vault ; and 
last year I brought before the Geological Society proofs of the 
enormous number of Hippopotami, within and outside the 
mouths of some of the caves in Sicily. The antlers of ^ Bosco's 
Den ’ belong to the same class of extraordinary numerical ac- 
cumulations. To appreciate to its full extent the singularity 
of this case, it ought to be remembered that ^ Bosco’s Den ’ is 
not an isolated cave, forming the sole receptacle for the re- 
mains of a large district, but that it is in close vicinity to a 
group of ossiferous caverns, like ^ Crow Hole,’ ‘ Eaven’s Cliff,’ 
^ Bacon Hole,’ and ‘ Minchin Hole,’ in none of which was 
anything approaching the same number of antlers observed. 
On the contrary, they were rare. 

Of other Euminants, remains of Bos [Bisoyi) priscvs were 
abundant in all the caverns. They occurred in ^ Bacon Hole,’ 
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along with Elephas antiquus^ Rhinoceros hemitoechus, Hycena 
spelcea^ &c. in the cave loam at the lower part of the section, 
and also at a low level in ‘Eaven’s Cliff.’ No bone of 
Bos (Ursus) primigenius was satisfactorily identified; but the 
comparison of the large Bovine remains has not yet been 
snflBlciently carried out to warrant any definite statement on 
the point. Molar teeth referable to the Irish Elk {Gervus 
eurycerus) were exhumed from ^ Spritsail-Tor ’ ; and antlers, 
together with crania from which the horns had been shed, 
of Eeindeer, fi*om the same cave and Paviland. Homs of 
Gervus Elaphus and (7. Gapreolus were encountered in the 
superficial earth covering the fioor of ^ Bacon Hole.’ Some 
of them bore distinct marks of having been chopped rudely, 
or partially cut. 

Eemains of Arvicola amphihius were met with in great 
abundance, in ‘ Spritsail-Tor,’ ^ Bosco’s Den,’ and ^ Bacon 
Hole ; ’ in the last at the very bottom of the fioor deposits. 
Detached incisors and molar teeth are seen attached to a 
specimen comprising the radius and ulna of Rhinoceros hemi- 
tijechus from the lower deposits of Eaven’s Cliff, and encrusted 
with the original matrix. Doubts have been raised whether 
the presence of Arvicola arnphlbim along with extinct animals 
in the caves might not be explained by the known burrowing 
habits of the species. But the specimen in question clearly 
indicates that it was a cotemporary of the Ehinoceros. 

16. Geological Age of the Gowee Caves. 

In the spring of 1858, on my first visit to Gower, I was 
struck with the significance of the fact, that marine sands 
containing common existing shells lay at the bottom of the 
ossiferous deposits in ^ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Minchin Hole,’ 
tending, so far as the limited evidence went, to assign a very 
modem date in the Pliocene period, for their emergence 
above the sea and subsequent filling up. On the other hand, 
when I came to examine in detail the fossil bones, I was 
equally stmek with the fact that the remains of Elephas anti-- 
quus and Rhinoceros hemiiwchusy the latter especially, were 
very abundant in both caverns ; while not a single bone re- 
ferable to E, primigenius or R. tichorhinus could I detect in 
either. The Gower species of Rhinoceros {R. hemitoechus) was 
then new to me ; but I found it associated with an Elephant, 
which I had hitherto regarded as a characteristic form of 
the ‘ Elephant-bed ’ that underlies the ^ Boulder-clay ’ on 
the Norwich coast, of the Sub-Apennine beds of the Astesan, 
of the ‘ Mud-bed ’ of Bracklesham Bay, and of ‘ Grays Thur- 
rock.’ Here then were two lines of seemingly antagonistic 
evidence : the marine sands and their contained shells, indi- 

VOL. 11. M M 
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eating a comparatively modem date, while some of the mam- 
malia tended to pnt the ossiferous beds of the caverns back 
to a period not far removed from that of the Norwich Crag. 
On examining the bone collections from ^ Paviland ’ and 
^ Spritsail-Tor,’ the perplexity of the case was increased by 
my observing among them conditions in some respects pre- 
cisely the converse of what I had seen in ‘ Bacon Hole ’ and 
‘ Minchin Hole.’ Eemains of B. tichorhirms were compara- 
tively abundant both in ^ Paviland ’ and in ^ Spritsail-Tor,’ 
while the species occurring in ^ Bacon Hole ’ and ^ Minchin 
Hole ’ was wanting. On the other hand, remains both of Ele^ 
phas antiquuB and E. primigmim were encountered in ‘ Sprit- 
sail-Tor,’ while, as a general rule, the associated herbivorous 
and carnivorous genera and species were, with certain local 
anomalies, the same throughout the caverns. Hence the 
question was suggested : ^ Does this limited peninsula of 
Gower comprise ossiferous caves referable to distinct geo- 
logical periods ? or are all the mammalian remains contained 
in them referable to one and the same period ? ’ 

On paying a second visit to Gower, in the autumn of 1858, 
I became acquainted with the fact, that transported blocks 
occurred on the highland of Cefii Bryn, and I observed beds 
of gravel on the southern slope of the old red sandstone 
conglomerate. I became very desirous that these boulders 
and gravels should be examined by some observer of au- 
thority, having special familiarity with that walk of investi- 
gation, and in discussing with my friend Mr. Prestwich the 
various bearings of the Gower case, I impressed upon him 
the importance of his paying a visit to the cave district. This 
object he accomplished last autumn, and the results are 
given in the notes hereto appended, with which he has 
favoured me. 

But in the interval between my first visit, in 1858, and Mr. 
Prestwich’s late reconnaissance of the Gower district, I had 
opportunities of examining the cave collections of the Mendips 
in the Museum at Taunton a.nd in Mr. Beard’s possession 
near Banwell, the remains of the Devonshire caverns at 
Torquay and Plymouth, the Durdham Down collection at 
Bristol, the Cefn collection formed by the late Mr. Lloyd 
and now in the possession of Colonel H. W. Williams Wynne, 
and the Kirkdale collection at York, besides gleanings from 
all these and other localities in the British Museum and in 
the rich collection left by Buckland at Oxford. I had also 
seen the indubitable remains of E. antiquus and E. primi- 
geniuSy associated in the beds of marine volcanic Tuffa, at 
Monte Sacro and other localities in the environs of Eome. 
The result was to prepare me for a great change of opinion 
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and for the conviction, that notwithstanding apparent ano- 
malies in the restriction of certain species to certain caves, all 
the extinct mammalia of the Gower caverns might belong to 
one Fauna, and to the same unbroken geological period. 

There cannot be a doubt that the thin beds of marine sand in 
‘Bacon Hole ^ and ‘Minchin Hole,’ containing the association 
of Litorina litorea, L, litoralis^ and L, rudisj were deposited on 
the floors of these caverns before they rose above the level of 
the sea.' The ossiferous beds are in immediate and undis- 
turbed superposition upon the sands, and it would seem clear 
that they belong to the same period. The species of large 
Pachydermata, Euminants, and Carnivora, were living upon 
the emerged land of Gower before the floor of the caves rose 
above the level of the sea ; but the great accumulation of 
their bones now seen in the cave deposits took place during 
a long lapse of time after the rise had been accomplished. 

The raised sea-beach of Mewslade Bay, and the marine 
sands and gravels of ‘ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Bosco’s Den ’ are so 
nearly in the same line of section, and they differ so little in 
level, that there is hardly any room to doubt that they belong 
to the same series of deposits, and to the same period of 
upheaval. The species of mollusca found in the raised beach 
are more numerous than those that were detected in the 
caves ; but the three species of Litorina were common to 
both, and all the forms are of prevailing recent species. 

Mr. Prestwich has expressed his opinion in very guarded 
terms upon the evidences of the Bouldcr-clay deposit on the 
highland of Cefh Bryn, and in Elios Sili Bay, and on its 
relation to the caves and raised beach. But I am fully pre- 
pared to accept the inference, to which that cautious observer 
leans, that they would both appear to be of a more recent 
date than the Boulder-clay. 

Proofs of the comparatively modern epoch of the cave 
deposits and raised beach may also be inferred from the 
slight amount of inroad which the sea has made upon them 
since the period of their deposition. A mile of raised beach 
still survives in Mewslade Bay, perched, as Mr. Prestwich 
felicitously expressed it, upon the out-cropping edges of the 
limestone strata of the old cliff, which is but very little 
changed in the shape of its escarpment since the beach was 
formed, although still in close proximity to the sea. The line 
of coast in which the group of ossiferous caves between 
‘ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Minchin ’ are situated presents a broadside 
to the waves of the Bristol Channel. These caves overhang 


> Mr. Starling Benson distinctly refers 
to the bod in Bacon Hole * as the re- 
mains of an ancient littoral beach found 


below the cave deposit.’ — Account of the 
Cave-Deposit of Bacon Hole, p, 15. 
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the existing beach, and they contain groups of individuals 
of species of Litorina^ associated upon the cavern floors 
apparently, as they were when alive. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that these moUusca could have lived in 
distant recesses of the caves, accessible to the waves, but far 
removed from light. They must have been in close proximiiy 
to the mouths of the caverns then, as they are now, showing 
that in this case also sufficient time has not yet lapsed to 
admit of any considerable recession of the cliffs by the wast- 
ing action of the sea. Denudation is visible in the indenta- 
tions of Swansea Bay and Oxwich Bay upon the softer strata 
of the coal measures; but of a date long anterior to the 
Cave period. 

The next point wliich suggests itself for inquiry is : are 
there any indications of a general subsidence of the coast 
line, or of local depression in the vicinity of the caves ? Mr. 
Starling Benson cites, in support of this idea, as an estab- 
lished fact, Hhe well-known remains of large trees, now 
several feet under high-water mark, in Swansea Bay.’ ^ 
Colonel Wood informs me that there arc evidences along the 
whole line of coast, from Swansea to the eastern point of 
Oxwich Bay, of submerged forests; stumps and trunks of 
trees being occasionally exposed by the action of the tidal 
currents. I have stated above, that the marine deposits in 
the caves are not at a uniform level, either in relation to 
each other or to the Mewslade raised beach. The floor of 
‘ Bacon Hole’ is fully 80 feet above high water, and above the 
reach of the waves in the heaviest gales. The marine 
deposits in ‘ Bosco’s Den ’ have been washed out to a depth of 
81 feet back from the mouth, the waves having free access to 
the interior during high tides. In ‘ Bowen’s Parlour ’ both 
the chambers, upper and lower, have been completely swept 
out, the solid dividing floor of cemented breccia alone re- 
maining of all the former deposits. If the sea has not 
encroached much, and the cliffs receded, these appearances 
are only explicable on the supposition that there has been a 
depression affecting at least the cited caves. 

That the newest of the cave strata have been subjected to 
at least one violent shock is clearly proved by the rent and 
shivered condition of the stalagmitic boss of ‘ Bosco’s Den’ ; 
and it is equally clear, from the uncemented state of the 
fragments, that this shock is of a very modem date, and 
subsequent to the commencement of the date of deposition 
of the superficial layer of sandy peat, which covers the floor. 
The late Mr. Stutchbury observed in ‘ Durdham Down ’ a 
dislocation in a vein of spar, which led him to the belief that 

* Op, citat, p. 16. 
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a relative movement of the walls of the cavern had taken 
place since the accumulation of the bones within it. I ex- 
amined^ in the Bristol Museum, a very remarkable specimen 
of a lower molar of Elephas antiquus from the same cave, in 
which the three anterior plates of the crown were undis- 
turbed, while a fault passed diagonally through the next five 
plates, involving a difference of level on the opposite sides of 
the dislocation, to the extent of an inch. The fissure was 
filled with stalagmitic loam. In the same collection I ob- 
served a large upper molar of Hippopotamus, presenting a 
vertical fissure and fault, running transversely, the opposite 
ends overlapping alternately. These appearances are only 
explicable in the manner suggested by Mr. Stutchbury, and 
they belong to the same class of phenomena as the rent boss 
of ‘ Bosco’s Den.’ Distinct evidence of modem subsidence 
has been found in Torbay, in the submerged peat or forest- 
bed in front of the Torre Abbey Ground, near Torquay, and 
along other points of the coast in the vicinity, while on the 
opposite points of the bay there are patches of raised beach, 
with ossiferous caves in the vicinity, repeating the conditions 
which are preseni(»d on the south coast of Gower. On the 
whole, if not proved, it appears at least highly probable, 
that some of the Gower caves have undergone a depression 
of level. 

One of the most interesting geological phenomena among 
the newer deposits in Gower is the enormous development 
upon the cliffs along the coast of the ^ Breche en place,’ or 
angular debris, to which Mr. Godwin- Austen has applied the 
name of ^ Head.’ I have had constantly, throughout the 
descriptive details of the caverns, to refer to its presence, 
sometimes in vast accumulations, in the immediate vicinity 
of the caves, and to its intrusion, so to speak, into their 
interior, as a flooring cemented by stalagmite, overlying the 
marine sands and stretching seaward upon the face of the 
cliffs. The origin of this angular debris and the rationale of 
the accumulations are at present involved in the greatest 
obscurity, seeing that some, like Mr. Godwin-Austen, regard 
it as being a sub-aerial deposit, while other able observers 
view it as an aqueous deposit, the result of tumultuous 
transport. It is not my intention to enter upon the question 
here, but simply to call attention to the fact, that there is 
probably no part of the South Coast of England in which the 
phenomena are developed upon a greater scale, nor can be 
studied with greater advantage, than in the peninsula of 
Gower. 
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17. Comparison op the Gower Cave Fauna with that op 
OTHER Cave Districts in England. 

Assuming, as a position, that the Gower caves are of a 
comparatively late date, it may next be inquired: are there 
any proofs, in any of the other caves in Britain, of a Mam- 
m^an Fauna of an older date? The full discussion of 
this subject, involving numerous comparisons, would extend 
far beyond the limits within which this communication is 
restricted, and I must deal with it very briefly. Some of the 
species are nearly constant in all the caves, both in England 
and Germany, such as Ursus spelmis, Hycma spelcea, and 
Felis speloea ; and these are commonly associated with Mephaa 
primigeniua, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Bos primigenius. Bos 
(Bison) priscusy and large species of Cervus^ such as C. 
eurycerus (the Irish Elk). But in some of the caverns 
the latter series is supplanted by B. antiquus^ Rhinoceros 
hemitoechus, and Hippopotamus major. The most remark- 
able case running parallel with ^ Bacon Hole ’ and ‘ Minchin 
‘ Hole,^ with which I am acquainted, is the cavernous fissure 
of Durdham Down, described by Mr. Stutchbury. I have 
carefully examined the collection preserved in the Bristol 
Museum, and distinguished 1 5 molars of all ages of if. major, 
besides an incisor canine and calcanoum. These were asso- 
ciated with a series of upper molar teeth of R. hemitoechus, 
and with molars of B. antiquus, together with remains of 
Ursus spelceus, Ursus arctoides (?), and Ilywna speloea. In the 
Mendip caves (Banwell, Hutton, DphiU, Bleadon, Berring- 
ton, &c.), E, primigenius and R, tichorhinus are common, 
together with Felis speloea, Hyoena speloea, &c. E, antiquus 
is rarer, and I did not observe a single specimen referable to 
R, hemitoechus. I detected in the Eev. D. Williams’ collec- 
tion, in the Taunton Museum, two lower jaws of a species of 
Spermophilus (tailless Marmot), from some one of the Mendip 
caves, new to the fossil Fauna of England.^ In the collec- 
tions formed by McEnery, from Kent’s Hole, E. primigenius 
and R. tichorhinus are very common, while E. antiquus and 
R. hemitoechus appear to be wanting. The most remarkable 
peculiarity of the Kent’s Hole series is the presence of a 
species of Machairodus, which has nowhere else been found 
in England. The Lagomys of Kent’s Hole has lately turned 
up in the Brixham Cave. Of the Kirkdale specimen the 
young Elephant’s molar, represented in fig. 1 of PI. VII. of 
the ‘Reliquiae Diluvianae,’ belongs to E, antiquus, and fig. 3 of 
the same plate to R. hemitoechus, I have examined the original 

* See antea , p. 452 . — [Ed.] 
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specimens in the Clarendon Museum at Oxford. Along with 
these were found some teeth of Hippopotamus. 

18. CONCLUDIl^G EeMARKS AND INFERENCES. 

The comparative illustrations here given are taken from 
nearly aU the principal ossiferous caverns of England, and 
they famish no evidence of a Cave Fauna older than that of 
the Gower caves. 

But there are some weighty objections to be explained. 
The Boulder-clay of the Norwich coast is in direct super- 
position to the ^ Elephant ’ or ‘ Submerged Forest ’ bed at 
Happisburgh and Miindesley, which has been cited by all 
authorities as yielding remains of Elephants, Ehinoceros, 
and Hippopotamus. 1 found that the Elephants belonged to 
two species E, {Lox.) meridionalis and E. antiquus. The 
former has nowhere in England been found at a higher level 
than the ‘ submerged forest,’ while the latter occurs abund- 
antly in the Mud-bed of Braeklesham, in Grays Thurrock, 
and other localities in the Valley of the Thames. In like 
manner, the Rhinoceros whicli prevails in the ‘ submerged 
forest’ belongs, as I have ascertained by recent investiga- 
tion, to a species, R, Etruscv.% which occurs very abundantly, 
in company with K, meridionalis^ in the deposits of the Val 
d’Amo ; but which, in England, like E, meridionalis^ is never 
seen above the level of the Norfolk ‘Elephant-bed.’ The 
remains of the two Elephants have never, I beUeve, been 
discovered together in situ in this deposit. Although occur- 
ring in immense abundance, they are either brought up by 
the dredge from the Oyster Bank, or found stranded on the 
beach after heavy equinoctial gales. Molars of E. antiquus 
are also dredged up on the Essex coast, off the ‘ West Eocks.’ 
There were a great many found thus, in the collection of the 
late Mr. Brown, of Stanway, but I never saw any molars of 
JS7. meridionalis among them. It is possible, therefore, that 
the molars of the two species found under the sea, on the 
Norwich coast, may be derived from beds of different ages. 
On a review of the general bearing of the evidence, it 
appears to me that the following conclusions are consistent 
with the existing state of our knowledge : — 

1. That the Gower caves have probably been filled up with 
their Mammalian remains since the deposition of the Boulder- 
clay. 

2. That there are no Mammalian remains found elsewhere 
in the ossiferous caves of Britain referable to a Fauna of a 
more ancient geological date. 

3. That Elephas (Loxodon) meridionalis and Rhinoceros 
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Eiruscus^ which occur in, and are characteristic of, the ‘ Sub- 
marine Forest-bed/ that immediately underlies tbo Boulder- 
my, have nowhere been met with in the bone caverns of 
Britain. 

4. l^at Elephds autiquus with Rhinoceros hemiticchusy and 
E. primigenius with R. tichorhinusy though respectively 
characteristic of the earlier and later portions of one period, 
were probably contemporary animals, and each of them were 
certainly companions of the Cave Beaty Cave LionSy and Cave 
HyoenaSy &c,, and of some at least of the existing Mammalia. 


APPENDIX TO MEMOIR ON THE CAVES OF GOWER. 

L— -Letter from Mr. Prestwich on the Boulders and Gravels op 
THE Gower Cave District, and on a Raised Beach to the 
West op Gower. 

10 Kent Terrace, May 17, 1860. 

My dear Falconer, — I have much pleasure in giving you a few 
lines respecting the raised beach I met with last autumn, to the west- 
ward of Paviland Cave in Gower. I find my notes on the subject are 
not very complete, having taken only a first survey, reserving a fuller 
examination of the coast until I could obtain access to the caves. You 
will remember how I was baffied on the last occasion by the state of 
the tide and the weather. Finding it quite impossible to pass round 
the foot of the cliff to gain the entrance to Paviland Cave, I proceeded 
westward along that iron-bound and magnificent frontage of limestone 
cliffs, ending in Worm’s Head, with the intention of examining them at 
the accessible points, to see whether I could detect any facts bearing 
upon your very important observations on ‘ Bosco’s Den,’ relating to 
the connection of marine remains under, and in association with, the 
wonderful mass of bone debris you and Colonel Wood had discovered 
there. At the distance of about half a mile west of Paviland Cave I 
found a gully, by which I got down to the shore. I then found in 
hollows in the cliff, and at an elevation of 10 to 12 feet above the 
beach, a layer of sand and rolled limestone pebbles, having all the cha- 
racters of a beach ; but in the absence of shells, and looking at its 
small patchy character, no conclusion could be drawn from it alone. 
The passage at the foot of the cliffs being still impracticable, I had to 
confine myself for the next mile or two to one or two descents, where 
I again found traces of what appeared to be a raised beach. Still I 
was not prepared for the very fine and remarkable exhibition I 
witnessed, after passing Mewslade, at the bottom of the small bay 
formed by Thurba Rock and Tears Point, about one mile south of Rhos 
Sili. There, perched upon the escarped edges of the grey, weathered 
limestone, is an old beach, raised some 10 to 12 feet above high tide 
mark. It is composed of pebbles and fragments of limestones, thinly 
mixed with a coarse red sand, and in places full of shells and fragments 
of shells. There are very few species ; the Patella vulgata is common ; 
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the Littorina Utorea abounds; there are a few Pvrpura lapillus, and 
fragments of Mijtilvs ; also pebbles of limestone drilled by boring shells. 
The whole, which is 3 to 4 feet thick, is agglutinated into a semi^ 
compact mass, and is overlaid by a remarkable mass of angular debris 
from 20 to 30 feet thick in some places. The beach goes back only a 
few feet, as the limestone hill rises immediately behind. Coastway s 
the raided beach continues almost uninterruptedly, but diminishing in 
importance, for half a mile westward, ending before reaching Tears 
Point. Its level is persistent throughout. The sketch I gave you 
at the time (fig. 4) is, I believe, nearly correct, and at present I do not 
think I could improve upon it, not having made sufficiently full notes. 

Taking this in connection with the well known raised beach at the 
Mumbles, I think it may have an important bearing, in conjunction 
with your discoveries in those Bone Caves in Gower, which are 
situated on the coast between these two points. They are evidently on 

Fig. 4. 



BAISED BEACH AND OLD CLIFF NEAB MEWSLADE, QOWEB, 8. WALES. 

fl. Unstratifled angular limestone debris, in a matrix of red sand and day, 21 to 27 
feet. h. Red sand and clay without shells, 4 to 6 feet. c. Rolled shingle with 
shells in places, 3 to 4 feet. d. Limestone rock, e. Level of present beach. 

about the same level, and you have found in them sand and sea-shells 
under all the bone remains. Should it prove, therefore, that the caves 
are of this Raised Beach period, and that the Elephant and other remains 
have been subsequently introduced, we shall arrive at the interesting 
and curious conclusion that this particular group of mammalia lived 
after the formation of those beaches — beaches which have always been 
considered as of very recent origin, as they contain nothing, so far as 
they have been examined, but the commonest shells of our coasts. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that they contain but very few 
species, and that no complete and thorough investigation of them has 
been yet made. With regard to your suggestion in connection with 
the two ^ecies of Elephant, I must confess that I saw nothing in the 
physical features of the scene, during the somewhat hurried and im- 
perfect view I had of it, to lead me to suppose that the caves, or rather 
their inhabitants, might be referred to two periods. I should hardly 
have hazarded this opinion, without a further examination of the 
district ; but I give it for what it is worth, and waiting further data. 
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'With respect to the point I had particularly in view, viz. the relation 
of the Gow<ir Caves to the Boulder-clay, I am unable as yet to form a 
decided opinion. I got the Boulder' clay within a mile of the raised 
beach, but on opposite sides of the point of Rhos Sili. It spreads from 
the sea-shore to, as you are aware, the top of the hills. In Khos Sili 
Bay 1 found intercalated in it, at an elevation almost exactly corre- 
sponding to the raised beach on the oiiposite side of the promontory, a 
bed of shingle containing several species of recent shells, but not one of 
the species occurring in the raised beach. Yet the two would appear 
to be synchronous ; the dilFercnce might arise from the one being on 
an exj)osed and open coast, and the other in a sheltered bay. The 
subject recpiires a fuller and more lengthened inquiry. (J. Pkestwich.) 

II. — Note on the Occurrence of wrought Flints, in association 
WITH two extinct Sl’ECIES OF lilllNOCEROS, &C., IN * LONG HOLE * 
Cave, Gowi:r.^ 

On May 30, 18G0, 1 communicated to the Geological Society a memoir 
on the Ossiferous Caves of Gower, founded on the joint researches of 
Lieut.-Col. Wood and myself. The main object of that communication 
was to show first what the Fauna of these caves was, as conqmred with 
the other ossiferous caves of Britain. 2. The ])resence in it of 8])ecies of 
Ele])hant and Rhinoceros, which had not previously l)een recognized as 
occurring in the ossiferous caves. 3. Tlie continuity, in the Gower 
Fauna, of Upper-Pliocene and Glacial mammals, without an api>arent 
break ; and lastly, the epoch wlience the Gower Fauna dated. Some 
of the conclusions arrived at met in discussion with sharp criticism and 
oi)position from leading authorities on the newer Pliocene and Drift 
d ('posits. Being desirous of concentrating attention on the points 
above indicated, I purposely excluded, with a single exception, from 
that memoir any reference to the then newly-agitated question, which 
attracted at ihe time, as it now does, so much attention, namely, the 
bearing of the (Jower Cave evidence upon the antiquity of man. That 
exce])tion was the presumable age of the famous human skeleton, so 
iamiliarly known, through the writings of Buckland, as the ‘ lied Lady’ 
of Paviland, found associated, under questional)le circumstances, with 
the skull of Elephas primigenius^ and the inference drawn was against 
their having been cotemporary individuals Lieut.-Col. Wood and 
myself had found numerous wrought flints and some bone weapons in 
l^aviland ; but the cave deposits there had been so disturbed by pre- 
vious excavations of an old date, that none of the instances was free 
from the taint of susj)iciou8 occurrence. As a rule, the Paviland flint- 
flakes were undistinguishable in form from those of the Grotto of 
Maecagnone. 

Last autumn (1801) Lieut.-Col. Wood discovered a new ossiferous 
cave in Gower, which supplied conclusive evidence respecting the con- 

* This paper was commenced in 1862, tory/ for October, 1864, in a brief notice 
but was never completed. The detl- entitled ‘ On the Asserted Occurrence of 
ciency has been made up from the au- FJint-knivos under a skull of the ox- 
thor’s Note-hooks. One of the main tinct Rhinoceros hemitoechus in an ossi- 
facts, however, contained in the paper ferous cave in the peninsula of Gower.’ 
was published by Dr. Falconer in the — [Fn.] 

* Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
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teraporaneity of the two extinct species of Rhinoceros of Gower, a point 
before open to question, and which at the same time appeared to throw 
light upon the relation of man to the extinct Fauna, This cavern, 
called ‘ Long Hole’ by the neighbouring farmers, is situated in the line 
of cliffs called the ‘ Yellow Top Rocks,* about a mile west of the village 
of Port Eynon, and about one mile east from the Paviland Caves. It 
occurs near the summit of an interruptedly escarped limestone rock, 
facing the sea. Below, a precipice rises vertically, from the reef 
forming the shore, to the height of 51 feet. From its summit a steep 
slope, patched over with vegetation, stretches upwards and backwards, 
along a distance of 258 feet, and with an inclination of about 25®. 
Above this scarp another rugged precipice rises to a height of 20 feet, 
its summit being continuous with the surface of the country. The cave 
forms a low, irregularly arched aperture, in a scooped bight of the 
upper precipice, at its base, and is easily accessible from &e plateau 
above, by a short descent and then doubling round the limestone bluff 
which bounds the cave towards the west. From an observation with 
an aneroid barometer, the cavern is about 130 feet above ordinary high- 
water mark. It occupies the uppermost part of a cleft, which, as in the 
case of ‘ Bacon Hole,’ ‘ Bosco’s Den,’ and other of the Gower Caves that 
are situated on the sea cliffs, can be traced down upon the littoral reef 
which is exposed at low water. The segment below the scarp of this 
fissure is filled with a mass of gravelly conglomerate, forming a perpen- 
dicular cliff 50 feet high, which readily disintegrates when washed by 
the waves that are driven against its base, during the highest spring 
tides, aided by south-westerly gales. The top of the section is overlaid 
by a thin covering of limestone breccia, consisting entirely of angular 
fragments of local origin, allied ‘ Wark’ by the quarrymen, and corre- 
sponding with the ‘ Head ’ of Austen and other writers. This * Wark ’ is 
enormously developed in the neighbourhood of Bacon Hole and some 
of the other caves. At the base of the gravel section, and perched 
about a foot above the mark of the highest spring tides, lies a huge 
detached and residuary tabular mass of the old sea beach, observed 
west of Mewslade by Mr, Prestwich. 

* Long Hole’ opens towards S8E., and is visible from the sea, which 
circumstance led to its exploration. When discovered the aperture 
presented an irregularly arched low fissure, 7 feet 8 inches wide by 
4^ feet high, which extended inwards about 44 feet.^ At a distance 
of 8^ feet Irom the entrance, the cave widens to 12 feet; this also is 
the highest point of the cave, the height being 7 feet. Passing inwards 
the passage contracts, the width varying from 4 to 7 feet, although at 
some places it was at first reduced to 2 ^ feet from the projection 
inwards of stalagmitic bosses. The floor inclines upwards towards the 
extremity of the cave. The roof is horizontal, but very irregular, and 
full of hollows, yet no flue has been discovered to connect it with the 
surface. The floor of the cave consisted of ferruginous unctuous cave 
earth, extending to a depth of about 7 feet, and intermixed with de- 
tached angular fragments of the limestone rock 8 or 9 pounds in weight. 
On clearing this away it was found to rest on the solid rock, without 
any trace of sand or shingle. 

* [The succeeding portion of the paper is compiled from the Author’s Note- 
hooli. — Ed.] 
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The fossil remains found in the deposits in ‘ Long Hole ’ Cave were 
transmitted to me for identification by Col. Wood, and are as follows : — 

Carnivora, — Ursus spelseus. Putorius vulgaris. Canis lupus. Canis 
vulpes. Hysena speliea. Meles Taxus. Lutra vulgaris. Felis spelsea. 
Felis catus. Mustela foina ? 

Pachydennata, — Rhinoceros hemitccchus. Rhinoceros tichorhinus. 
Elephas antiquus. Elephas primigenius. Equus Caballus. Equus 
Asinus. Sus scrofa. 

Ruminantia.— OeYWi's^ eurycenis. Cervus Guettardi. Cervus Taran- 
dus. Cervus Elaphns. Bison priscus. 

Rodentia, — Lepus cuni cuius. Lepus timidus. Arvicola amphibius, 

Flint inq)lemcnts, unquestionably of human manufacture, were found 
along with these fossil remains, and were also sent to me by Col. Wood. 
One very fine flint arrow-head was found contiguous to, and at the 
same depth as, a detached shell of a milk molar of Rhinoceros hemitoe^ 
chus. The part of the cave where they were found was about 6 feet 
from the entrance, and at a depth of 4^ feet in the cave earth. Other 
flint implements were found at a depth of 8 feet below the stalagmite, 
associated with specimens of Cervns Guettardi and the peculiar form 
of ‘ Marten,’ of which two lower jaws were found in ‘ Raven’s Clifl*’ (p. 
520) above the stalagmite. (JSIustela foina 1) 
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XX. ON THE FOSSIL REMAINS FOUND IN CEFN 
CAVE, NEAR BRYN ELWT, N. WALES.‘ 


The cave opens towards the west in a nearly vertical craggy 
cliff of gray compact limestone which forms the steep eastern 
boundary of the Valley of the Elwy. The valley runs north 
and south or NW. and SE. The rock is very fragmented, 
the cliffs consisting of pieces piled on one another like bricks. 
There is much yellow cave-earth in the crevices. The cave 
is at about the middle of the vertical height of the cliff. The 
opening is something like that of Brixham, but much wider 
and higher. Near the mouth is a horizontal tunnel-shaped 
flue, as if hollowed out by sea 
action. The action of the sea 
is visible in the cancellar erosion 
near the mouth. The body of 
the cavern is formed of a si- 
nuous fissure, which is more 
capacious and loftier than that 
of Brixham, being evidently in 
a line of fault. In the annexed 
ground-plan (fig. 5), A indicates 
the opening; B is a ^ steep slide’ 
branch, running a considerable 
way upwards to near the face 
of the cliff, as shown by fresh 
roots of trees at the upper part; 
it does not, however, open into 
daylight, or if so, the opening 
is blocked up : C is another 
similar highly inclined branch 
rising upwards into daylight 
with a wide opening ; it appears ground-pian of ckfn cave. 
to me to have been the fluey Copied from a bketch in Dr. Falconer’s 
through which most of the ma- ‘ 

terials were injected and washed into the cave. Both B and 
C have their floor covered with very slippery yellow loam. 
The injecta have been washed down chiefly into d, where 
bones are found. D is an insular irregular cylinder, around 

* Extracted from notes of a visit by I 1JB59. The fossils were subsequently 
the author to Cefh Cave, on August 27, | identified in London. — [Eu.] 


Fig. 5. 
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wliicli the cave passage turns, forming a complete circular 
communication (5, e,/). 

The following is a list of the species which I have identi- 
fied among the fossils of Cefn Cave : — 

Pachydermata. 

Elephas antiquus. 

Ehinoceros hemitoechus. 

„ tichorhinus. 

Hippopotamus major. 

Equus. Teeth and astragalus. Species undetermined. 

Buminantia^ 

Strongyloceros speheus. 

Cervus Guettardi. 

„ eurycerus. 

Bos. Molars of species undetermined. 

Carnivora. 

Eelis speleea. 

Hyaena spelsea. 

TJrsus spelaeus. 

Canis lupus. 
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XXL ON THE OSSIFEEOTJS GEOTTA DI MACCA- 
GNONE, NEAE PALEEMO.' 

Dr. Falconer first described the physical geography of that 
portion of the north coast of Sicily in which the ossiferous 
caves abound, namely between Termini on the east and Tra- 
pani on the west. The geological structure of the tract has 
been ably investigated and mapped by Hoffmann. A great 
mass of Hippurite-limestone stretches from Termini to the 
eastern side of the Bay of Castellamare, which on the side 
towards Termini forms rugged precipitous or scarped cliffs 
skirting the sea-shore. IVom Cape Zaffarana to Capo di 
Gallo, a distance of about twenty miles, the coast-line is 
deeply indented by the Bay of Palermo ; west of Capo di 
Gallo there is a smaller indentation, backed by Carini ; and 
still further to the west there is the deep Gt^ of Castella- 
mare. At the bottom of these indentations the mountains of 
Hippurite-limestone recede from the coast, forming inland 
precipitous cliffs or rugged slopes, from the base of which 
stretch slightly inclined fiats of marine Pliocene deposits, 
which disappear under the sea. These latter form nearly 
horizontal strata of a calcareo-argiUaceous sandy breccia, full 
of marine shells and fragments of corals, &c. Philippi iden- 
tified 209 species of Mollusca from this deposit in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, the great majority being of living 
species. The ossiferous caves had been known from||emote 
antiquity, and notices of them occur in Valguamera, Ji Mon- 
gitore, and other Sicilian historians. The botanist Cupani 
had figured and identified some of the bones. The author’s 
investigations had been directed to the caverns near Palermo 
and Carini. At Palermo the littoral Pliocene plain, celebrated 
for its richness as the ^ Concha d’Oro,’ or shell of gold, is 
from a mile to 1^ mile broad, and where it abuts against the 
Hippurite-rocks is from 180 to 200 feet above the level of 
the sea. The ancient Pliocene sea-margin is very distinctly 
seen at this elevation all round the bay, and the ossiferous 
caverns chiefiy occur at from 30 to 50 feet above this level. 

> This communication was made by is reprinted from the abstract which 
Dr. Falconer to the Q-oological Society appeared in the ‘Quarterly Journal’ of 
on May 4th and Juno 22nd, 1869, and the Society for May, 1860. — [En.] 
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Some of them, such as the ‘ Grotta di Belliemi,’ are at a 
higher level. The caves are studded all round the bay. The 
Hippurite-limestone hills skirting the coast are here firom 
1,200 to 1,800 feet above the sea; some of the heights more 
inland, such as Monte Griffone and Monte Cuccio, attain a 
height of upwards of 3,000 feet. 

The best known of the caves is the ‘ Grotta di San Giro,’ 
or ‘ Mare Dolce,’ at the foot of Monte Griffone, about two 
miles from Palermo, and 60 feet above the Pliocene terrace. 
This cave had been described by the Abbe Scina in a special 
report, and after him by Turnbull-Christie and by Hoffmann. 
It is about 130 feet long, 60 feet high, and 30 feet wide in 
the middle. The cave had been hollowed out into a well- 
marked, irregular, basin-shaped depression near the mouth, 
where obscurely stratified and other deposits occur to a depth 
of 30 feet in the aggregate. On the bottom was found a 
thin layer of sand, in which Philippi detected 44 species 
of 23 genera of marine Mollusca. Above this there is an 
enormous mass of bone-breccia, consisting of closely-crammed 
bones, cemented into a hard rock by an argillaceo-calcareous 
concrete matrix, and forming a thickness of 20 feet ; above 
this a stratum of stones and bones, more sparingly mixed 
and similarly cemented, to a depth of 2 or 3 feet ; then a 
layer of ^ Lastroni,’ or blocks of limestone, to a depth of 
6 feet ; and above all a layer of ochreous earth and rock- 
splinters to a depth of 1 foot. The bones in this breccia are 
mineralized by calcareous infiltration. The interior and back 
part of the cavern was covered by a layer of light and inco- 
herent argillaceous soil, containing an enormous quantity of 
bones, chiefly of Hippopotami^ nearly devoid of gelatine, and in 
the ordinary Mable condition of grave-bones. The relations 
of this deposit were never accurately observed, in consequence 
of th^ rubbish of the excavation-operations having been 
thrown up in a great mass of talus extending backwards to 
near the roof of the cavern. 

In 1829 there was a great demand for bones for the manu- 
facture of lamp-black for sugar-refining. The superficial 
bones of the San Giro cavern were collected in large quan- 
tities and exported to England and Marseilles. ih*ofessor 
Ferrara states, that within the first six months 400 quintals 
were procured from San Giro. The great majority belonged 
to two species of Hippopotamus, In one heap, out of several 
shiploads sent to Marseilles, De Ghristol, an able paleontolo- 
gist, had found that in a weight of thirty quintals all the 
bones belonged to Hippopotamus, with the exception of six 
derived from Bos and Gervus. Dr. Falconer had examined in 
detail the San Giro collection in the University of Palermo, 
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and found, as a general rule, that Hippopotamus bones pre- 
ponderated in a similar proportion. De Christol had counted 
about 300 astragali alone of this genus ; and Abb6 Scina had 
collected, for the Museum of Palermo, 76 astragali of Hippo- 
potamusy 40 of which belonged to the right side and 36 to 
the left. The bone-breccia is chiefly composed of bones of 
HippopotamuSy and extends on either side outside the cave to 
a length of about 85 yards. Assuming the above ratio of 
astragali to the other bones as a standard for an approxima- 
tive estimate of the number of the skeletons inside and out- 
side the cavern, the author showed what a vast number of 
individuals it implied. He considered that they were accu- 
mulations of a long series of generations. A lively discussion 
having arisen in Sicily as to the origin of these bones, in 
which Ferrara maintained the opinion that they consisted of 
the skeletons of Elephants captured by Mctellus from Has- 
drubal 504 years before the Christian era, and of Hippopotami 
imported by the Saracen rulers of Sicily during the Middle 
Ages, the government undertook an exploration of the cavern. 
A deep trench was dug longitudinally into the cavern ; and 
the bone-breccia was quarried out, along a considerable ex- 
tent, down to the floor of the cavern. Some very interesting 
phenomena wore disclosed. The eastern wall (left, on enter- 
ing) was found to be sin ootlily polished to a height of 18 feet, 
the lower 8 feet of which formed a band thickly drilled with 
Pholad-borings. The holes were filled with matrix of the 
bone-breccia, and they were greatly reduced in depth by the 
grinding action which had produced the polished surface. 
The opposite wall of the cavern was equally polished to the 
same height, but free from borings. 

The walls above the polished band and the roof were 
rugged and cancellar, with but a very sparing exhibition of 
stalagmite on the latter. The author had identified from 
San Giro two species of Hippopotamusy^ Elephas antiquuSy SuSy 
Bosy Cervusy Urmsy Canisy and a large species of Fells. Ele- 
phas anfiquus elsewhere indicates the newer Pliocene age. 

Another cave, hitherto undescribed, called the ^ Grotta di 
Maccagnone,’ about a mile to the westward of Carini, was 
lately the special subject of the author’s research. It is 
nowhere noticed by the Sicilian historians. Dr. Falconer’s 
attention had been directed in that quarter by J. Morrison, 
Esq., a resident merchant of Palermo, who had many years 
ago procured fossil bones from the neighbourhood of Carini, 

* Extract from Author^ s Note-hooh — Pentlandi, but the large inferior canine 
* NaploB, Jan. 29, 1869. The IIippopo- is certainly of another s^ies, and ap- 
tamus bones from Sicily are ot two parently of H. major ^ 
species, the great majority being of //. ] 

VOL. II. N N 
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which are now displayed in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons. The author was under great obligations to the 
kind services, scientific aid, and hospitable cares of Baron 
Francesco Anca (di Mangalaviti) and Professor Angelo Por- 
cari, of the University of Palermo, who accompanied him in 
all his visits to Carini, and co-operated with him .in the exca- 
vations carried on in and near the Maccagnone Cave. Their 
assistance applied to every walk of the exploration. The 
cave is situated on the north-eastern side of Monte Lungo, 
near its base, and about a mile and a half from the sea. Like 
San Ciro, the Maccagnone Cave is about 50 feet above the 
termination of the Pliocene marine terrace where it abuts 
against the Hippurite limestone, and at a corresponding ele- 
vation above the sea ; both caves partaking in many respects 
of common physical characters. But in its form, and some 
of its deposits, the Maccagnone Cavern differs materially 
from San Ciro. It is much broader and more sinuous at the 
sides than San Ciro, with several large cuUde-sac expansions, 
but not so long ; and the roof is much lower, being but 1 1 
feet high at the principal entrance, and about 10 feet in the 
middle. There are two entrances, the principal of which is 
25^ feet wide, and open down to the floor ; the other, on the 
same side of the hill, is a much smaller, irregular aperture, 
in connection with an irregular expansion of the cavern at its 
south-eastern comer, into which it descends. The author 
gave the principal dimensions, which were accompanied by a 
section and ground-plan (figs. 6 and 7). The uppermost 
layer of the floor consists throughout of loose, argillaceous, 
finely pulverized soil, containing large embedded blocks of 
limestone; beneath this, in the section below the mouth, 
was a thick deposit of the ochreous loamy earth (called 
‘ Cave-earth ’), containing blocks of limestone ; then, in thick 
patches, a reddish-grey and mottled spongy loam, cemented 
by calcareous infiltration, and very cellular, called from its 
appearance, by the peasants who were employed in the ex- 
cavation, ^Ceneri impastate^^ or ‘concrete of ashes and 
below all, stretching on either side of the mouth, as at San 
Ciro, a great aggregation of bone-breccia, full of bones of 
Hippopotamus^ among which the author in four days collected 
a very large number of astragali. The whole of the bone- 
breccia was strewed over with huge blocks of limestone which 
had fallen since its deposition. Nothing is known of the 
nature of the inferior deposits down to the floor. The 
author thinks it probable that there may be a great accumu- 
lation of bone-breccia below, with polished and bored walls, 
as in San Ciro; but the excavations requisite to establish 
this were too laborious and extensive for the limited time at 
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Fig. 6. 



■VERTICAL SECTION OF THE OROTTA DI MACCAQNONB. 

a. Bone-breccia, with blocks of limestone. 

b. Grey cancollar deposit. 

c. Yellow ochroous bed, or ‘cave-earth,* with blocks. 

d. Humatile layer, with blocks of limestone. 

e. Stalagmite coating the ceiling of the cave, 

/*, Roof-breccia cemented to the ceiling. 

g. Roof-breccia in the back of the cavern, coated with stalagmite. 

h, Hippurite limestone. 
w. Wall of the entrance. 


Fio. 7. 



GROUND-PLAN OF THB GEOTTA DI MACCAGNONE. 
N N 2 
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his disposal. The interior of the cavern is coated over 
throughout by a crust of rough, reddish or ochreous stalag- 
mite. The surface-layer of the floor had been previously dug 
for fossil bones as far back as 1830, and but few remains 
were found in it. One — an important specimen — was a milk 
molar of Elephas antiques. At the side below the southern 
wall of the cavern, and about halfway in, a thick layer was 
observed of the ‘ Ceneri impastate ’ immediately below the 
superficial earth, and corresponding exactly with the ‘ Ceneri 
impastate ’ seen in the section outside below the principal 
aperture. The attempts at making a section of the floor 
were frustrated by the great blocks of limestone, which im- 
peded the operations throughout. In the superflcial layer, 
Elephas antiquus and horns of two extinct species of Cervus 
were found, besides other bones of Ruminants, but all in 
small quantity : in the ochreous cave-earth below the mouth, 
abundant coprolites of Hycena, with fragments of detached 
bones of Hippopotamus^ and some astragali : in the ‘ Ceneri 
impastate ’ below the main aperture, metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal bones of a species of Felis as large as F, spelwa, but not 
yet specifically identified; some remains of a large Vrsusj^ and 
numerous remains of small Ruminants, all broken or splin- 
tered, but none of them bearing marks of gnawing. In the 
^ bone-breccia ’ below and outside the cavern, the bones of 
Hippopotami very largely predominated. The author dug up 
an enormous quantity of these renmins within an area of 1 2 
or 14 feet square. In an angular recess in the rock outside 
the cave, and near the small opening, a very large quantity of 
coprolites of Hyaenas were observed, superficially embedded 
in the ‘ ochreous earth.’ The quantity collected together 
would indicate that this spot had been used as a common 
cloaca of Hyaenas. 

The author next described some remarkable conditions in 
the roof of the cave. About halfway in from the mouth 
(fig. 6,/) and at 10 feet above the floor, a large mass of 
breccia was observed, denuded partly of the stalagmitic 
covering, and composed of a reddish-grey argillaceous matrix 
cemented by a calcareous paste, containing fragments of 
limestone, finely preserved entire land-shells of large size, 
splinters of bone, teeth of Ruminants and of the genus Equus^ 
together with comminuted fragments of shells, bits of carbon, 
specks of argillaceous matter resembling burnt clay, also 
fragments of shaped siliceous objects, of different tints, vary- 

* The Bpecimens of Umns from Mac- I wore helioved hy Ur. Falconer to he 
cagnone were found to agree with those of the same species. (Note-book.)-- 
from Grays Thurrock in the British [En.] 

Museum, purchased from Mr. Ball, and 
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ing from the milky or smoky colour of chalcedony to that of 
jaspery homstone. This brecciated matrix was firmly at- 
tached to the roof, and for the most part covered over with a 
coat of stalagmite. In the SSE. expansion of the cavern 
near the smaU aperture, a considerable quantity of coprolites 
of Hyasna was found similarly situated, in an oclireo-calcareous 
matrix, adhering to the roof, mingled with some bits of car- 
bon, but without shells or bone-splinters. In the back part 
of the cavern, where the roof shelves towards the floor, thick 
masses of reddish calcareous matrix were found attached to 
the roof, and completely covered pver by a crust of oihreous 
stalagmite (fig. 6, g). It contained numerous fragments of 
the siliceous objects mixed with bone-splinters and bits of 
carbon. In fact, all round the cavern, wherever the stalag- 
mitic crust on the roof was broken through, more or less of 
the same appearances were presented. In some parts the 
matrix closely resembled the character of the ‘ Ceneri impas- 
tate ’ with a larger admixture of calcareous paste. 

With regard to the fragments of the siliceous objects, the 
great majority of them present definite forms, being long, 
narrow, and thin; having invariably a conchoidal smooth 
surface below, and above a longitudinal ridge, bevelled off 
right and left, or the ridge replaced by a concave facet, in 
the latter case presenting three facets on the upper side. 
The author is of opinion that they closely resemble, in every 
detail of form, obsidian knives from Mexico, and flint knives 
from Stonehenge, Arabia, and elsewhere, and that they 
appear to have been formed by the dislamination, as films, of 
the long angles of prismatic blocks of stone. These frag- 
ments occur, intimately intermixed with the bone-splinters, 
shells, &e., in the roof-breccia, in very considerable abund- 
ance ; other amoriihous fragments of flint are comparatively 
rare, and no pebbles or blocks occur either within or without 
the cave ; but similar reddish flint or chert is found in the 
Hippurite-limestone near Termini. 

In regard to the theory of the various conditions observed 
in the Maccagnone Cave, the author considers that it has 
undergone several changes of level, and that the accumula- 
tion of bone-breccia below and outside is referable to a period 
when the cave was scarcely above the level of the sea. 
Dr. Falconer pointed out the significance of the fact that, 
although Hysena-coprolites were so abundant against the 
roof and outside, none, or but very few, of the bones of 
Hyaenas were observed in the interior ; he remarked also on 
the absence of the remains of small mammalia, such as 
Eodents. He inferred that the cave in its present form, and 
with its present floor, had not been tenanted by these animals. 
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The vast nninber of Hippopotami implied that the physical 
condition of the country must have been greatly different, at 
no very distant geological period, from what obtains now. 
He considered that all deposits above the bone-breccia had 
been accumulated up to the roof by materials washed in from 
above, through sinuous crevices or flues in the limestone, 
and that the uppermost layer, consisting of the breccia of 
shells, bone-splmters, siliceous objects, burnt clay, bits of 
charcoal, and Hyaena-coprolites, h^ been cemented to the 
roof by stalagmitic infiltration. The entire condition of the 
large fragile Helices proved that the effect had been produced 
by the tmnquil agency of water, as distinct from any tumul- 
tuous action. There was nothing to indicate that the dif- 
ferent objects in the roof-breccia were other than of contempo- 
ram,eou8 origin \ subsequently a great physical alteration in 
the contour, altering the flow of superficial water and of the 
subterranean springs, changed all the conditions previously 
existing, and emptied out the whole of the loose incoherent 
contents, leaving only the portions agglutinated to the roof. 
The wreck of these ejecta was visible in the patches of 
^ Ceneri impastate,^ containing fossil bones, below the mouth 
of the cavern. That a long period must have operated in 
the extinction of the Hysena, Cave Lion, and other fossil 
species, is certain ; but no index remains for its measure- 
ment. The author would call the careful attention of cautious 

List of Fossil Shells found in the ‘ Grotta di Maccagnone, as deter- 
mined hy Padre Lehassi, Curator of the Museum of the ‘ Collegia 
Massimo dei Gesuiti' in Palermo j March 18, 1859. 


1. Helix Mazulii . • 

2 (Helix aperta (Born.) | 
t (H. naticoides, Drop.) J 

3. Helix vermiculata . . 

4. Helix cellaria (Muller) 

6. Trochus fragaroides 
(Lam.) 

6. Patella femiginea(Linn.)| 


Whcro found 


Roof matrix, 
back part 
of cave. 

Roof-matrix. 

Roof-matrix 

Roof-matrix. 


Bomarks 


A solitary 
shell, partly 
broken. 


Very abund- 
ant : shells in 
perfect inte- 
grity. 


A solitary 
specimen. 


Bemarks by Podro Lebassi 


Very rare in Sicily in 
the fossil state. 

Vepr abundant in the 
living state: likeZT. 
Mazulii, 

{ Very common in the 
living state : rare 
fossil. 

/Voiy common in liv- 

I I ing state; not ob- 
served fossil by 
Philippi. 

Very common : living. 

(Very rare in the sea 
around Sicily: very 
common fossil. 
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geologists to the inferences : — 1. That the Maccagnone Cave 
was filed up to the roof within the human period, so that a 
thick layer of bone-splinters, teeth, land-shells, Hysenas’ 
coprolites, and human objects was agglutinated to the roof 
by the infiltration of water holding lime in solution. 2. That 
subsequently, and within the human period, such a great 
amount of change took place in the physical configuration of 
the district as to have caused the cave to be washed out and 
emptied of its contents, excepting the patches of material 
cemented to the roof and since coated with additional 
stalagmite. 

Note . — The author has lately received a letter from Baron 
Anca di Mangalaviti, dated Palermo, the 12th of March, 
intimating that he had followed up the Cave-researches 
which form the subject of this communication, with import- 
ant results. He had discovered two caves, hitherto unknown 
to naturalists — the one in Monte Gallo, which forms the 
western boundary of the Bay of Palermo ; the other in the 
north of Sicily, at the foot of Monte San Pratello, near the 
village of Acque Dolci. In both caverns, but more especially 
in the latter, Baron Anca found an immense accumulation 
of fossil bones, among which there was ‘une prodigieuse 
quantite d’os des Carnivores,^ This is the more remarkable, 
as in the Caves of San Giro and Maccagnone Carnivora were 
but very sparingly encountered. — 11. F., April 5, 1860. 


APPENDIX TO MEMOIR ON THE GROTTA DI 
MACCAGNONE. 

I. — Notice or the Dtscovehy of Two Bone-Caves in Northern Sicily. 

By Francois Anca, Baron de Mangalaviti.^ 

Since youlefi Sicily,! have continued my palaeontological researches, 
and T arn happy in having discoveied two bone-caves previously un- 
known. One of these is at Monte Gallo, at the western extremity of 
the Bay of Palermo, and is situated at an elevation of ICO feet above 
the sea-level ; the other is situated near Uie village of Acque Dolci, at 
the foot of Monte San Pratello, in the nortli of Sicily, and is 214 feet 
above the sea-level. 

These caves, especially the last, are very rich ; and, what will 
astonish you, they contain a prodigious quantity of bones of Carnivora, 
including perfect jaws armed with molars and canines. I have collected 
also two molars and a tusk of Eleplias, teeth and bones of Hippopotamus 
(of the two species, I believe, determined by yourself). Altogether, 
remains of the following were met with : — 

’ From a letter to Dr. Falconer, dated I lished in the ‘ Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc.* 

* Palermo, March 12, I860,’ and pub- [ for May, 1860. — [Ed.] 
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Hippopotamus; two species. 
Elephas autiquus.^ 

,, Africauus,* 

Sus sero£s? 

Equus, 

Bos ; two speoiea. 


Cerrus (two species?). 
Canis. 

Ursus. 

Hyaena. 

Fells. 

Lepus. And others. 


HaTing thu large group of genera, we may aay that wo have re- 
covered in this cave an entire fossil Sicilian Fauna. 

I have also found in these two caves a large quantity of flint imple- 
ments (* de mlex en aimes *) ; and it is remarkable that we do not 
generally see them but where ^ere are great deposits of bones of Deer 
— ^never otherwise. Lastly there occur coprolites of Carnivores, and 
another kind of coprolite, which, 1 suppose, belonged to herbivorous 
animals. 

I have been fortunate also in detecting teeth of Carnivora in the 
Cave of Olivella (‘ la grotte de TOlivella ’). 

The necessity of having means of comparison at hand induces me to 
prosecute the study of these cave-bones at Florence, where I shall have 
the assistance of M. Meneghini. Afterwards I hope to publish the 
results of the exploration of these caves, and to describe them and the 
more interesting of the objects obtained. 


II. — ^Extract of a Letter from Dr. Falconer to Capt. Spratt, C.B. 

Dated July 21, 1860. 

A Sicilian friend of mine, Barone Francesco Anca, who accompanied 
me in my cave explorations, followed them up after I left, and in the 
cave of San Teodoro, near S. Agata, west of Cape Orlando, on the north 
coast, he discovered molar teeth, which prove to be of the existing 
African Elephant,® and about twenty jaws, upi>er and lower, of the 
Hyoena crocuta^ or spotted llyajna of the Cape of Good Ilope.^ Here, 
then, we have two existing African mammalia occurring in Sicily, and 
proving beyond all question that Sicily within the Pleistocene period 
was connected by land with Africa. The severance of the island from 
the continent must have been quite as modern an event as tlie separation 
of England from France. The continuity ol* the land evidently lay in 
Admiral Smyth’s ‘ Adventure Bank ’ and ‘ Skerki Shoal.’ Smyth’s 
section of the bank shows how very shallow the soundings are. There 
must have been continuous land from Has Addar (Capo Bono) through 
Sicily on as far as Messina, with a distinct eastern and western basin. 
It now becomes of great interest to ascertain whether the Strait of 
Messina W'as then an open channel, or closed up by land like ‘ Adventure 
Bank.’ A great many complex problems are involved in the case. 
You know what countless Hippopotami have been met with in Sicily — 
literally tens of thousands, of two species. Your remains from the 
Krendi Cave are identical with one of the Sicilian species, and it is clear 

* The statement at p^o 260 of the ■ Extract from Letter to M. Lartet^ 

paper on E, Columhi, written two years 1, 1864. — ‘The San Teodoro speci- 

after the publication of this letter, ren- mens are certainly of the African Ele- 
ders it doubtful if this was really E. phant.’ — [Ed.] 

[Ed.] * See antea^ p. 466. — [Ed.] 

• See antea^ p. 283 .— [Ed.] 
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that Malta and Sicily must have been continuous. But a great /r«5A- 
water Mediterranean lake hypothesis will not apply to the case. There 
are no freshwater deposits on the north coast of Sicily, but abundance 
of marine Pliocene strata. Further, the Hippopotamus remains from 
Gandia are the same as the Sicilian. Candia must at that time have 
been connected with the Morea.^ 

* If Dr. Falconer had lived, he con* the Continent of Africa, within the 
templated writing an essay * On the modem period.' See also p. 596 .— [Ed.] 
Proofe of the Severance of Sicily from 
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XXII. ON THE FOSSIL CONTENTS OF THE 
GENISTA CAVE, GIBRALTAE. 


BY HUfJIt PALCONEli, M.D., V.P R.S., FOR. SEC. G.S., AND G. BU.SK, ESQ., 

F.R.S., F.G.S. 

[In a Letter to His Excellency General Sir W. J. Codrington, K.C.B., &c. &c. 

OoTornor of Gibraltar.]' 

The circumstances which led to our visit to Gibraltar, and 
the objects we have had in view, are so well known to your 
Excellency that it is unnecessary on our part to do more 
tha>n refer to one or two incidents in the early history of the 
cave. 

When the interesting objects contained in the upper 
chambers of the ‘ Genista Cave ’ on Windmill Hill were 
brought to light by Caj)t. Brome, your Excellency addressed 
a letter to the Secretary-at-War, giving a preliminary report 
on the results ; that communication was forwarded from the 
War Oflice to the President of the Geological Society of 
London, with a request for an opinion as to the importance 
in the interest of science of following up the exploration, 
and for suggestions as to the manner in which it could be 
best conducted. The reply led to the sanction of the Secre- 
tary-at-War for the further exploration of the cavern by 
means of the labour of the military prisoners, under the able 
superintendence of Capt. Brome ; and, to pass over minor 
incidents well known to your Excellency, the objects dis- 
covered were forwarded to us in London for identification 
and scientific examination. 

Having devoted several months to the study of the cave- 
collections successively transmitted to us, which were so 
carefully classified, by means of distinctive marks, by Capt. 
Brome, the Governor of the Military Prison, as to place the 
main facts clearly before us, we were so strongly impressed 
with their importance that we determined, on your Excel- 

* This lotlcr, written at Gibraltar in British Association placed 150?. at the 
October 1804, was communicated by disposal of T)r. Palconor and Mr. Busk, 
the Secretary of State for War to the for the purpose of promoting researches 
Geological Society after Dr. Falconer’s in the ossiferous caves of Gibraltar, and 
death, and was published in the ‘Quar- up to the time of his death Dr. Falconer 
terly Journal of the Geological Society,’ was busily engaged in identifying the 
for March 1866. In September 1864, J;ho fossils which were sent home. — [Ed.] 
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lency^s invitation, to visit Gibraltar and examine the general 
condition of the cave on the spot ; for the discoveries in the 
Windmill Hill Cave have not only yielded unexpected results 
regarding the former state and the ancient animal population 
of the rock itself, but they further point to a land connection 
between the southern part of the Iberian peninsula and the 
African continent at no very remote geological epoch. 

Capt. Brome’s Eeport, dated 21st August, 1863, with the 
plan and section which accompany it, so clearly explains the 
nature of the Windmill Hill Cave, that it is unnecessary for 
us to enter on the present occasion into any detailed descrip- 
tion of it. The rock abounds in caves, which are of two 
classes. 1st. Seaboard caves at various heights above the 
level of the sea and horizontally excavated in the ancient 
clift's by the waves. 2nd. Inland caves descending from the 
surface and in connection with great vertical fissures, by 
which the mass of the rock has been rent at remote epochs 
during disturbances caused by violent acts of upheavement, 
like the wcU-known cavern of St. Michael. The ^ Genista ’ 
Cave of Windmill Hill belongs to the second class ; it forms 
part of a great perpendicular fissure, which, by the vigorous 
measures adopted by Capt. Brome, has either been excavated 
or traced downwards to a depth of upwards of 200 feet below 
the level of the plateau of Windmill Hill. It was full of the 
fossil remains of quadrupeds and birds, of the former of 
which some are now wholly extinct, others extinct in Europe 
and repelled to distant regions of the African continent, 
others either now living on the rock or in the adjoining 
Spanish peninsula. 

The following is a list of the species which we have at pre- 
sent identified ; — 

Pachydermata, 

Ehinoceros Etruscus (?).^ Extinct. 

Ehinoceros leptorhinus {fiyn. E. megarhinus). Extinct; 
abundant. 

Equus. Young animals only ; species imdetermined. 

Sus priscus (‘P). Extinct. 

Sus scrofa. Living. 

Ruminants, 

Cervus Elaphus, var. barbarus. Fossil remains abundant. 

Cervus Dama, or a nearly allied form. Abundant. 

* In the Gibraltar cave we have got specimens — teeth, tibias, astragalus, 
an Tipper half of a femur of a Rhinoceros atlas, &c., belong to B, leptorhinus (/?. 
which is small, old, and indistinguish- megarhinus). — Letter from ])r. Falconer 
able in size and form from R. Etruscus, to M. Lartet, Sept. 9, 1864. — [Ed.] 
but no teeth as yet. All the other 
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Bos. A large form, equalling the Aurochs in size ; re- 
mains few and imperfect ; species imdetermined. 

Bos taurus. Abundant in the upper chamber. 

Capra hircus (?). In the upper chamber. 

Capra -ZEgoceros, form A. ; Capra -®goceros, form B. 
Two forms of Jfeea;, probably e3cfcinct, but in vast abund- 
ance throughout the fissure.^ 

Rodents. 

Lepus timidus. Rare. 

Lepus cuniculus. Very abundant at aU depths. 

Mus rattus. 

Camivora. 

Telis Leopardus. 

Felis pardina. 

Felis serval. 
llysona brunnea.^ 

Canis vulpes. 

TJrsus, sp. Not the Cave Bear ; form undetermined. 
Relphividce. 

Phocsena communis. 

Birds. Remains numerous ; genera and species undeter- 
mined. 

Tortoise. Rare ; species undetermined. 

Fish. Remains numerous in the upper chamber. 


* Extract of Letters from Dr, Falconer 
to M Lartei, JS(pt. 9, 1864. — ‘I am of 
opinion that there are two distinct 
species of Il)ex among the Gibraltar 
fossils ; the one largo with a stc]) to 
the last low'cr, and a grooved flange to 
the talons of the last upper, molar. We 
have a b(*autiful upper maxillary of this 
form which you have not seen. It is 
larger than a very largo male Siberian 
Ibt^x. Th(» following are the dimensions 
of tho 6 molars ; — 


Small Gibraltar Ibex 
Large 

Upper 

maxilla 

In. 

2*85 

3-25 

Lower 

maxilla 

In. 

Siberian Ibex . . . 

2*85 

2*82 

Pyren(‘an Ibex, female 2*8 

2-95 

Nubian Ibex, male • 

2-8 

2-97 


‘ The larger upper maxillary of Gib- 
raltar has the tooth quite as large in 
proportion as your large lower jaw from 
the “ Gorge d’Enfer.” In my view the 
latter agrees with the characters of the 
Ibex of the Alps, and differs from the 
Siberian or Nubian forms. We have 


no jaw so large.’ Sept. 11, 1864. — ‘ Our 
large upper maxillary of Gibraltar Ib(*x 
compares well with tho Ibex of tho Alps 
(female). From another cave in Gib- 
raltar (the Judge’s Cave) wo have the 
lower jaw of an Ibex, entire to the 
tip of the coronoid, which is nearly of 
the same age as your “ Goige d’Enfer” 
specimen. 

Gorge Gibral- 
d’Enfer tar (B) 
In. In. 

Height of four last 

molars .... 2*7 2*46 

Height of jaw at 

penultimate . . 1*7 1T6 

‘ The lower jaw of the female Ibex of 
the Alps has tho penultimate and last 
lower molars very much as in the Gib- 
raltar form (B) and as in the “Gorge 
d’Enfer ” specimens, but the horn -core is 
nearly round in section and less abruptly 
acuminated, and there is no lateral 
compression.’ — [E d.] 

* Hyesna crocuta. See antea^ p. 465, 
note 2, and Mr. Busk’s paper in the Proc. 
Lin. I^c. for May 3, 1866, p. 62 . — [Ed.] 
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Apart from the still immature state of the investigations, 
it would be quite beyond the limits within which we are re- 
stricted in this communication for us to enter in detail upon 
the conclusions to which the data furnished by the fossil re- 
mains lead ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few of 
the more important general points. 

The rock is now bared of natural forest-trees, and destitute 
of wild animals, with the exception of the hare, rabbit, fox, 
badger, and a few magot monkeys, the last in all probability 
the descendants of introduced animals. The fossil remains of 
the ‘ Genista Cave ’ establish beyond question that the rock 
was formerly either peopled by, or the occasional resort of, 
large quadrupeds like the elephant, rhinoceros, aurochs, deer, 
ibex, wild horse, boar, &c., which were preyed upon by hya3nas, 
leopards, the African lynx, and serval : that the remains 
were transported by any violent diluvial agency from a dis- 
tance is opposed to all the evidence of the case. The manner 
in which they were introduced into the Windmill Hill Cave 
we believe to have been thus : — The surface of the rock and 
its level in relation to the sea were formerly different from 
what we now see. The wild animals above enumerated, dur- 
ing a long series of ages, lived and died upon the rock. Their 
bones lay scattered about the surface, and in the vast ma- 
jority of instances crumbled into dust, and disappeared under 
the influence of exposure to the sun and other atmospheric 
agencies, as constantly happens under similar circumstances 
at the present day. But a certain proportion of them were 
strewed in hollows along the lines of natural drainage when 
heavy rains fell ; the latter, for the time converted into tor- 
rents, swept the bones, with mud, shells, and other surface- 
materials, into the fissures that intercej)ted their course ; 
there the extraneous objects were arrested by the irregulari- 
ties of the passages, and subsequently solidified into a con- 
glomerate mass by long-continued calcareous infiltration. 
That elephants frequented the rock is proved by a valuable 
and perfect specimen of the penultimate upper molar tooth 
of an extinct species, which we have ascertained to be Ele- 
phas antiquus discovered by Mr. Smith of Jordan Hill, in a 
sea-beach on Europa Point, 70 feet above the level of the 
sea. That the hysenas were dwellers upon the rock is also 
established by the fact that, in addition to numerous bones, 
we have discovered a considerable quantity of coproUtes of 
Hyaena hrunnea^ among the ^ Genista Cave ’ relics. Some of 
the species must have peopled the rock in vast numbers. We 
infer, upon a rough estimate, that we have passed through 
our hands bones derived from at least two or three hundred 
‘ See anica^ p. 566, note 2.— [Ed.] 
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individuals of Ibex swept into the Windmill Hill fissure ; in 
no instance have we observed fossil bones attributable to one 
complete skeleton of any one of the larger mammalia. 

That the rock now so denuded of arboreal vegetation was 
then partially clothed with trees and shrubs, as the corres- 
ponding limestone mountains on the opposite side of the 
straits are at present, is so legitimate an inference as hardly 
to be open to rational doubt. It is now a pinch to find sufli- 
cient food at the end of the hot season for the flocks of goats 
which are reared on the promontory ; while it is a matter of 
absolute difficulty to find fodder at all for the few cows that 
are kept by some of the officers of the garrison. When ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, wild oxen, horse, boar, deer, &c., &c. 
either peopled or resorted to the rock in considerable num- 
bers, there must have been abundant trees and more or less 
constant green food for them. Bare exposed masses of rock 
get intensely heated by a southern sun, they repel moisture 
by being thus heated, and raise the mean temperature of 
the locality by radiation ; while, on the contrary, a clothing 
of trees and of fruticose vegetation both tempers the heat, 
attracts moisture, and greatly increases the faU of rain. We 
are aware that your Excellency’s attention has been directed 
to planting-operations on the ^rock.’ Numerous and re- 
peated failures must be looked for at the commencement ; 
but the facts above mentioned would indicate that suc- 
cess may ultimately be attained, with much benefit to the 
station. 

The next prominent point in the case is the character of 
the extinct fauna of Gibraltar regarded as a group. Of the 
prevailing fossil forms which occur in England, Germany, 
and France, as far south as the northern slope of the Pyre- 
nees and the shores of the Mediterranean, such as the Mam- 
moth, Rhinoceros tichorhinuSy Ursus spelaeus, Hyoena spelma, 
&c.,‘ not a vestige has been detected among the fossil re- 
mains of Gibraltar. In the latter the Carnivora are the most 
significant. The three species of Felis are of African affini- 
ties ; and Hycma hmnnea^ now for the first time ascertained 
to have existed formerly in Europe, is at the present day chiefly 
found near the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. That any of 
these wild animals could have crossed the straits from Barbary 
to Europe is contrary to all probability. The obvious inference 
is that there was a connection by land,® either circuitous or 

* Letter to M, Lariet, Sept. 29, 1864. | * This identification has since been 

‘ We found not a trace of Cervua Tar an- shown to ho an error. — See antea^ p. 
duSf or of the Lagomye figured by 656, note 2. — [En.] 

Cuvier,’ — [Ed.] • See antea, pp. 552-3. — [Ed.] 
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direct, between the two continents, at no very remote period, 
somewhere within the Mediterranean area. To arrive at any 
further evidence bearing upon this very important question, 
from the rock of Gibraltar, becomes an object of the highest 
general and scientific interest. 

Human remains were found in great abundance in the 
upper chambers. They appear to have belonged to between 
thi^y and forty individuals. They were accompanied by 
stone implements of the polished-stone period, broken querns, 
a large quantity of pottery, marine shells of edible species, 
and some other objects enumerated in Capt. Brome’s Eeport. 
No way of access from the surface by which these materials 
could have been introduced has been discovered; but, on 
carefully examining the ground, we believe, with Capt, 
Brome, that the entrance was somewhere under the southern 
half of the east wall of the prison-enclosure. Until the 
aperture from the surface is discovered, no certain conclusion 
can be arrived at. Considering the time and labour which 
have been expended on the cavern, it would be a subject of 
great regret if the exploration were left incomplete on this 
important point. We would therefore venture strongly to 
recommend that the excavations be continued through the 
ground over which the east wall runs, until the external 
aperture is detected. We believe that it wiU be found in the 
fissure outside the east wall, which Capt. Brome has so 
sagaciously and perseveringly explored. 

The human bones are of high interest in consequence of 
certain peculiar characters which many of them present. 
They appear to belong to widely different epochs, although 
none of them perhaps of very high antiquity [i,e, before the 
historical period). That the upper chambers of the cave 
were ever inhabited by savage man we consider to be highly 
improbable. It seems more likely that they were used as 
places of deposit for the dead. 

As regards the final disposal of the interesting and import- 
ant relics discovered in the ‘ Genista ’ Cave, a complete series 
ought to be deposited in London, either in the British Museum 
or in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. But we 
consider it to be of still higher importance th»t a collection 
should be retained for Gibraltar. In the progress of the vast 
defensive works which have been carried on during the past 
century, in scarping and tunnelling the rock, objects of high 
interest, relating either to its natural history or archmology, 
have been brought to light ; but in the great majority of 
cases they have either been disregarded or lost. Instances 
might be cited from Col. Jameses ‘ History of the Herculean 
Straits,* 1771, and from Major Imrie’s ‘Memoir on the 
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Mineralogy of tte Rock/ in 1797. In 1844 a laudable effort 
was made by the late Archdeacon Burrow to establish a 
museum on the rock ; but, after languishing some time, it 
failed from the want of proper support. The relics of the col- 
lection were afterwards exhibited in the Soldiers’ Home ; but 
when that institution was given up, no place remained either 
for displaying or taking proper care of the collection. Some 
of the brightest records of the military glory and prowess of 
our country are indissolubly connected with Gibraltar. A 
great nation like England cannot afford to neglect, or disre- 
gard without reproach, whatever bears on the natural history 
or arcliEcology of so renowned a possession. That the naval 
and military services take the liveliest interest in such objects 
is placed beyond doubt by the United Service Museum of 
London, founded upon collections contributed by them from 
all parts of the world ; but it appears to us that the forma- 
tion and maintenance of a local museum at Gibraltar, illus- 
trative of its products and relics, ought not to fall upon the 
garrison, who arc only temporary residents, and that it is 
more properly an Imperial obligation. The least expensive 
and best mode of carrying the object into effect would pro- 
bably be to have a room in the Library reserved for the pur- 
pose, and under the management of the Library Committee. 
The only outlay would be in the construction of the apart- 
ment and in the glass cases for the objects ; no establishment 
would be required. 

In case of any proposal of this nature being entertained, 
we would venture to suggest to your Excellency that the 
collection should be strictly limited to objects of local interest, 
having reference to the rock, the bay, the straits, and the 
immediate vicinity. Everything from beyond these limits 
should be excluded. A museum of reference of this nature 
should include : — 

1. Herbarium collection of the plants yielded by the rock. 

2. A zoological collection of all objects, terrestrial and 

marine, produced within the limits. 

3. A collection of specimens of minerals of the rock. 

4. A complete collection of the fossil remains yielded by 

the ossiferous caves and bone-breccia of Gibraltar. 

5. An archaeological collection of coins, pottery, and other 

antique relics occurring within the circuit of the bay. 

In illustration of the absolute need there is of a local col- 
lection of the kind here indicated, we may mention that, 
being anxious to fix the age of the pottery yielded in such 
abundance by the Windmill Hill Cave, no similar materials 
for comparison derived from the ancient ruins of Carteia, or 
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from points in the Mediterranean resorted to by the Phoeni- 
cians, were to be found in the British Museum.^ The proof 
of the antiquity of the human race is one of the leading ques- 
tions that occupy the attention of educated and scientific 
men at the present day. That human remains and other 
objects bearing upon it are considered of high value is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that a grant of lOOOZ. was passed 
for the purchase of a collection of this kind from the Valley 
of the Vez^re, in the south of Prance, during the last session 
of Parliament, for the British Museum. One of the human 
skulls yielded by the rocks many years since appears to us to 
point to a time of very high antiquity. In fact, it is the most 
remarkable and perfect example of its kind now extant.* In 
the absence of a properly organized museum no record exists 
of the precise circumstances under which this interesting 
relic wa.s found, and that it has been preserved at all may 
be considered a happy accident ; it has cost us much labour, 
and with but partial success, to endeavour to trace its his- 
tory on the spot where it turned up. 

Our time has been so fully occupied by the examination of 
the cave collections and collateral subjects that we have 
only been able to make a cursory examination of the geology 
of the rock. We entirely agree with the opinions expressed 
in the excellent memoir of Mr. James Smith, of Jordan Hill, 
that it bears unmistakeable evidence of having undergone 
extraordinary disturbance, both of ui)heaval and depression, 
during the Quaternary or immediately i)re-modern period ; 
but the data are complex, and in some instances obscure. 
Now that a complete topographical survey of the rock has 
been comj^leted on a largo scale, a geological survey would 
be a matter of comparative ease ; and we would submit to 
your Excellency’s consideration the expediency of an appli- 
cation being made for the services of an assistant upon the 
Geological Survey of England, to be deputed for the purpose. 
The area is so compact and limited that the survey, includ- 
ing that of the surrounding bay, need not occupy much 
time. 

We cannot bring this letter to a close without expressing 
our opinion of the value and importance of Capt. Brome’s 


* Extract of Letter from Dr. Falcomr 
to M. Ic Dm' de Blacas . — ‘ Of the pot- 
tery, several rude vases are cpiite entire. 
None of them in the sliglitost degree 
resemhles the ‘Hut Vase* to wliich you 
refer, hut rather some of the small vases, 
eups, &e., whicli surround tlie Hut Vase 
figured by Visconti (H. i.), or as figured 
in “Birch’s Ancient I’otiorjV’ vol. ii. p. 
197, % 175; 

VOL, II. O 


* Respecting this skidl. Dr. Falconer 
wrote to a relative as follows : ‘If you 
hear any remarks made, you may say 
from mo, that I do not regard’ this pris- 
can pithecoid man as the “missing link,” 
so to speak. It is a case of a very low 
typo of humanity — very low and savag<s 
and of exlrem(‘ antiquity — but still man, 
and not a halfway step between man 
and monkey.’ — [F d.J 
O 
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exploration of the Windmill Hill Cavern, under the support 
and enlightened countenance and encouragement which we 
are well aware he has uniformly received from your Excel- 
lency during the progress of his operations, and which have 
led in a great measure to their successful issue. The only 
account of the mineralogy of Gibraltar that has been pub- 
lished is in the excellent ‘ Brief Description ^ by Major Imrie, 
of the Royal Artillery, which appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Transactions’ in 1797. In 1844 Mr. Smith, 
of Jordan Hill, brought out his valuable memoir on the 
Geology of Gibraltar ; but the fossil mammalian remains of 
the bone-breccia were only very cursorily noticed by both 
authors. In the latter half of the last century they attracted 
the attention of William and John Hunter, in papers which 
are to be found in the ‘Royal Transactions,’ but without an 
attempt at precise identification. Cuvier, in his great work, 
the ‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ in 1823, gave a special chapter on 
the ossiferous breccias, and devoknl much attention to those 
of the Mediterranean. From the materials derived from the 
rock which passed under his hands, he was able to detect 
evidence only of two extinct species, one of which is doubtful. 
He concludes his ivinarks on the Gibraltar remains in the 
following terms : — 

‘ Voila done dans ce petit nombre d'os de Gibraltar que 
j’ai pu me procurer, au moins une espece de lievre et proba- 
blemeiit une esj)ece de cerf, dont les pareils ne soiit pas con- 
nus on Europe. 

‘ Que seroit-ce si quelque naturaliste residant sur les lieux 
prenoit la peine de recueillir et de degager avec soin ceux 
qui se decouvriroient pendant quelques annees, com me je I’ai 
fait pour les ossemens de nos gypscs P D'apros ce que nous 
allons voir dans les articles suivans, on ne pent douter qu’il 
n’y fit des recoltes abondantes et interessantes.’ (Op. ci7. 
tome iv. p. 1 74.) 

From that period down to the present day hardly any ad- 
dition has been made to oiir knowledge of the subject, during 
a lapse of forty years, until Capt. Brome undertook the ex- 
ploration of the ‘ Genista Cave ; ’ and the best commentary 
upon the preceding citation is furnished by the fact that the 
materials collected by him have enabled us to determine up- 
wards of twenty species of mammalia above enumerated, 
many of them extinct, and all of them bearing importantly 
on the ancient condition of Gibraltar. Indeed it is within 
the facts of the case to say that, in the important walk of the 
mammalian pakeontology of Gibraltar, Capt. Brome has done 
more than was effected by the united labours of his prede- 
cessors since the rock became a British possession. The per- 
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severing energy and vigour with which he has followed np 
the inquiry, and the minute and scrupulous care with which 
he has discriminated and arranged the objects, are worthy 
of the highest commendation, and more especially so as the 
subject was new to him. We are inclined to believe that the 
labour of military prisoners was never better directed in the 
interest of science. 

We have to tender our best acknowledgments to your 
Excellency for the very cordial reception which you have 
given us, and for the pains you have taken to forward the 
objects of our visit in every respect. We beg leave also, 
through your Excellency, to offer our thanks to the military, 
naval, and civil departments of the service for their hearty 
co-operation. Our thanks are more especially due to Major- 
General Frome and the officers of the Royal Engineers, and 
to Capt. Ommanney, E.N., the senior naval officer of the 
station, who have rendered us every assistance. 


o o 2 
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xxni. NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF FOSSIL BONES 
DISCOVEEED IN A SECTION OF GEAVEL 
IN EXCAVATING THE FOLKESTONE BAT- 
TEEY.> 

The fossil remains to be noticed in tlie sequel were disclosed during 
the excavation of the Folkestone Battery. A careful section of the 
ground was made by Lieut. Robert Vetch of the Royal Engineerh, con^ 
sisting first of the lower greensand and blocks of Kentish rag to a depth 
of 10 ft. 8 in. : next, in ascending order, a bed of marl and flint gravel, 
which immediately caps the lower greensand, and in which alone the 
fossil bones were found; this bed was 18 in. thick: next, a whitish 
loam, varying from 4 ft. G in. to 7 fl. G in., wdiich is used as a brick- 
earth : and above all w’as a superficial layer ol* made earth G in. deep. 

At the bottom of the section abundant remains of Perna and ^ 

were found, these being characteristic greensjuid fossils. The collection 
of fossil bones is of great interest from tlie unusual association of old 
and glacial forms of Mammalia which it disclos(‘s, including JJij)popo- 
tanius mdjor and the Irish Elk {Cervus enrt/rerus), with remains of 
Rhinoceros and otlier forms. They are all in precisely the same 
mineral condition, and some of the largest bones are in a state of 
such perfect integrity that it is clear they cannot be othc'r than of local 
origin, and that they cannot have undergone any considerable amount 
of rolling. 

Hippopotamus major . — The bones of this species arc numerous, and 
in such integrity of preservation as 1 believe have* nowliere as yet been 
met with elsewhere in Great Britain, with the exception of the remains 
found in the Valley of the Aire, near Leeds. Of these, the ra»‘St 
remarkable are the bones of a right fore-hg, consihting of the humerus 
(No. 1) and united radius and ulna (No. 2), perlectly entire, of an 
adult animal. The articular ^urfiices of* the bones are as smooth and 
perfect as if they had been yielded by a recent animal. Dimensions of 
humerus : — 

Extreme length, outer side, 20- in. Extreme length, inner side, 17*75 in. Girth 
of lower articulation, 20* in. Transvei^e diameter of articular surface, 4'3 in. 
Girth of shaft at constriction, 10* in. Girth of ditto at tuberosity, 12*5 in. Girth 
of ditto above tuberosity, 12*75 in. Girth of articular head and bicipital tube- 
rosity, 21-5 in. Antero-postorior diameter, 9* in. Transverse diameter of arti- 
cular head alone, 4*4 in. Antoro-posterior ditto, 4*3 in. 

The right radius and ulna are completely anchylosed, with the ex- 

* These notes were written in Marcli contain full descriptions of fossils from 
1863, hut wore never published. The similar excavations, in Mr. Mackie'.s 
collection of bones to which they refer collection at Folkestone. — [Ed.] 
is in the Museum of the Geological * Blank in M8. — [Ed.] 

Society. Dr, Falconer’s Noto-books also 
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ception of a small fissure, proving them to have belonged to an adult 
animal. The articular surfaces and olecranon are perfectly entire, and 
there is no appearance anywhere of gnawing. 

Dimensions . — Extreme length of radius, measured in front, 13* in. Extreme 
length of ulna, measured along the curve to olecranon, 17* in. Extreme length of 
ditto measured straight from top of olecranon to outer articular edge, 17*5 in. 
Oirth of lower articular head, 16* in. Girth of united sliafis, 11*5 in. Girth of 
united upper articular surfaces, 14*5 in. Transverse diameter of articulation 
with humerus, 4*2 in. Vertical height of ditto to hook of olecranon, 2*8 in. 

No. 3. Jtight Scapula . — About half of this bone remains in a state 
of integrity, what is wanting having been lost by recent fractures. The 
glenoid cavity is perfectly entire, with a large projecting tuberosity ; 
the spine and crochet are broken off, and all the basal and leafy portion 
near the base. 

Antcro-po‘^terior diameter of glenoid cup, 4*8 in. Transverse 
ditt>o, 3*8 in. TraiiMvcrse diameter of proximal end, including tuberosity, 7*2 in. 
Transverse diameter of nock, 4*4 in. 

No. 4. Axis . — A superb specimen of the second vertebra nearly 
entire, and with the articular surfaces and the odontoid ])rocesses quite 
entire. The following are the dimensions : — 

Transverse diameter of lower surface of body, 4*6 in. Antero-postorior ditto, 
2*9 in. Transverse diameter (chord) of upper aiticnlar surface, 6*8 in. Height 
of hocly to summit of odontoid, 6* in. Antoro-posterior diameter of united body 
and sj>iiioiis j)rocess, 7*8 in. Transvorst* diameter of the sj^hial foramen, 2*2 in. 
Antero-po&terior ditto, T6 in. 

The only parts wanting of this fine specimen are the left inferior 
oblique process and the upper part of the spine, both of which have 
been lost by a recent fracture. 

Besides tlie axis tliere arc three other cervical vertebrjr (Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7), one of which is ])crfect, with the exception of the spinous 
])roces.s; another has the body perfect, but is minus the spinal arch; 
and a third shows only the body. The next s])eeimen to be noticed is 
a perfect metacarpal or metatarstil bone, probably a metatarsiil, but the 
exact position of wliich lias not yet been determined. There is no 
S 2 )eeimeii of a canine or incisor of llijqiojiotamus, but, strange to say, 
one detached true molar (No. 8), which has undergone more rolling 
tlian all the rest of the bones together. 

Dimensions . — Length of crown, 2*3 in.; transverse ditto, about 1*5 in. 

Cervits eurycevus (Irish Elk). — The determinable S 2 )ecimcns of this 
species consist of tlie fiontal jiart of the cranial box, together with the 
surfaces left by two shed horns ; a considerable ijortion of the skull- 
cavity (for the cerebrum) is also shown, but all the rest of the skull is 
wanting (No. 9). The frontal plateau exhibits the sudden fall with the 
two depressions below the horn-pedicles characteristic of the species, 
and on the left side also a portion of the orbit, together with the 
characteristic supraorbitary foramen. Although mutilated, this cranial 
fragment leaves no doubt that the species was the Irish Elk, and in 
mineral condition it agrees entirely with the Hippopotamus bones, and 
what remains of it is in an etjually unrolled condition. 
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No. 10 is a basal fragment off the beam of the right antler of the 
Irish Elk, a shed specimen. The cicatrix of the shed surfiice is smooth 
and distinctly marked ; the brow-antler had been broken off before 
embedding, but the fractured surface obscured by matrix is visible. 
The upper extremity of the fragment is rough and unequal, showing 
that it also had been fractured before embedding. 

Dimensions . — Extreme lonj^th of Rpecimen, about 8* in. Girth at bur, 12* in. 
Girth of bhaft above bruw-antJer, 9’ in. 

The basal surface shows the usual oblique insertion characteristic of 
the species. 

No. 11. Jlhinorerofi . — Fragment comprising the inferior half of the 
right humerus, broken off a little above the constriction; unfortunately 
the tuberosity above the outer articular surface has been broken off, 
])revcnting a close comparison vrith a corresponding specimen of 
li. tichorhinus from Lawford, near Rugby, belonging to the series 
described by Dr. Buckland in the * Keliquite Diluvianae.’ 

The following are the dimensions compared with that specimen : — 

Folkc- R. tirh. 
stono La,v> ford 


Transverse diameter of articulating surface, outer side, 

near middle 3‘8 4’8 

Antoro-posterior diameter of larger articulating division 3*6 4*2 

Girth of shaft at constricted portion .... 8*76 11*26 

Extreme length of fragment 8*6 


The lower articular surface is completely united to the shaft, proving 
that the animal was adult, and the size and form of the specimen, so far 
as a comjiarison can be instituted, differs so decidedly from that of 
Jlhinoceros tichorhinus that it probably belongs to another species, 
which may be R. hemita'clms, as I found in Mr. Mackie’s collection at 
Folkestone, from corresponding excavations there, a singularly perfect 
last true upper molar of R. hewitarlais. 

No. 12. — The corresponding ])art of the left humerus subsequently 
found, but minus the articular head. It agrees exactly in size with the 
other half. 

No. 13 is a fragment of the shaft of the femur comprising the middle 
portion immediately above the condyles, the expanded part of the third 
tuberosity, and on the inner side the rough portion immediately below 
the articular head ; both articulations are uiifortimately wanting, and 
the hooked terminal part of the third trochanter is also broken off. 
There are, therefore, no decisive characters left to determine the species 
with certainty, but in all its proportions, and, in general form, it differs 
from the corresponding parts of Rhinoceros tichorhinus. The muscular 
ridges and depressions are in very bold relief, proving that the animal 
must have been very old. The dimensions are : — 

Length of fragment, 11* in. Girth at constricted portion of shaft below third 
trochanter, 8*76 in. 

Nos. 14, 15, IG, 17. Elephas . — Species unknown; three fragments 
of a large scapula of an Elephant, very much mutilated. The proximal 
fragment exhibits a portion of the glenoid surface ; but there is nothing 
to bhow what the species was, whether E. primigenius or E. antiquus, 
both of which I found to occur in the Folkestone depcsit by Mr. 
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Mackie’s collection. These are all the determinable fragments refer- 
able to Elephas. 

No, 18. Bison prisons,^ A fine specimen of the cranial box, com- 
prising the whole of the occipital, the condyles, the base of sphenoid, 
and a considerable part of both temporal fossa? ; but the whole of 
the frontal, and indeed all in front of the occipital crest broken off by a 
very irregular fracture ; quite enough, however, rcMuains of tlie occiput 
and temporal fossae to determine the off^t of the horns and to prove 
that the species is Bi8o?i prisnts. TJie sutures are so open as to 
show that the animal, although adult, Avas not very old. The follow- 
ing are the principal determinable dimensions : — 

FoJkostone Museum 
Bpceirneji hi)eciujen 

Transverse (liamot or of the two oecipit.il condyles . Ti'O 6*3 

Transverse diameter of left condyle .... 2*8 2*2 

„ „ foramen mafmnm . . . 1*G 1*7 

Vortical ditto about 1*7 1*8 

Height from summit of occipital crest to inferior border 

of foramen ningnutn ...... 6*2 6*4 

Width of occiput between terminations of teiujioral 

fossffi 7'(> 7*5 

No. 19. — Fragment of a liorn-core, very mncli mutilated, and forming 
the middle portion, ]m)bal)ly ol‘ the riglit side, 11) inches long, and 
11*5 inches wIktc thickest. 

No. 20 , — Left scapula ol' a large Kiimiiiant, showing the whole of 
the glenoid surllice,^ the greater part of the sidi(*iit crest and the thin 
basal portion alone wanting. The rough muscular impressions prove 
distinctly that it must have been yielde<l by a very old animal. The 
following arc the dimensions : — 

Transverse diameter of glenoid surbice, 3*8 in. Ant(‘ro*postcrior ditto, 3*1 in. 
Width of neck where constrieted, 3 G in. 

Tin's scajmla lielongs probably to Bos jtriscus^ but this determination 
is approximative. 

No. 21. Bff/ht scapula. — Cor re.sjion ding very clo.sely in general form 
and fracture witli the specimen last described, but of simdler size, and 
somewhat different in ibrin, lieiiig more slender and somewhat differ- 
ently formed. It also shows the whole of the glenoid surface and the 
greater part of the s]>ine ; it is ])roved by the muscular rugosities to 
liave been yielded by an extremely old animal. 

Dimensions. — Tr.insvorsc diameter of glenoid cavity, 3*3 in. Antoro-posterior 
ditto, 2 7 in. Triiubvcrse diameter al neck, 3*4 in. 

This specimen may be of the Irish Elk. The glenoid surface is 
singularly perfect, and fr(*e from any show of rolling. 

No. 22. Lavfje liuiuiuant.— Fine specimen, com])rising the inferior 
half of the left humerus of a large Kuminant, most probably Bos 
pnscus. The only deficieiiey is in a portion of the outer articular 
surface by recent injiuy. 

Dimensions. — Width of articular surface, lower, 1*4 in. Antero-posterior 
diameter of outer condyle and tuberosity, 4*5 in. Hirth of shaft, 8*5 in. Width 
of fissure behind, for hook of olecranon, 1 *3 in. 

‘ The glenoid KurfMce of (his specimen I recent animal. There is no mark of 
is as perfect as if it had been lliat of a | gnawing or rolling. 
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No, 23. — A corresponding left humerus, but without articular sur- 
face. 

No. 24. — Radius and ulna united, of a large Ruminant, correspond- 
ing exactly in size with the humerus just noticed, but belonging to 
the opposite side (right). It is in the most perfect state of entirety, 
with the exception of the olecranon, which is broken off. The upper 
and lower articular surfaces are quite j)erfect. The following arc the 
dimensions : — 

Extreme length, 16-5 in. Girth (least), 8 ' in. Transverse diameter, lower 
articular surface, 4-6 in. Antero-posterior ditto, 2‘6 in. Transverse diameter 
upper head, 4*6 in. Transverse diameter, upper articular surface, 4*3 in. Antero- 
posterior ditto, where greatest, 2*2 in. 

A^o. 25. — Mutilated fragment in two pieces of the central part of the 
shaft of a metacarpal or mctatarstil ol* a large Ruminant, probably 
metatarsal ; indeterminable. 

No. 26. Large Ruminant. — Atlas vertebra of a very large Ruminant, 
mutilated, the wings of the transverse ])rocesses being broken off; it is 
probably that of Bison priscus, but not ceitain. 

Height of body from articular edge to articular edge, 4 3 in. Antero-posterior 
diameter of condyloid surface, 2* in TransverMe ditto, 2 4 in. Antero- posterior 
diameter of spinal canal, 2*3 in. Ant(‘ro-posl(Tior dianieler of body from tiib»*- 
rosity to tuberosity, 4*4 in. 

The specimen is small for the skull of Bisoii priscus^ although it 
probably belongs to that species. 

No. 27 is another atlas, more peifect, and probably that of Irish Elk. 

28. Cervus Tarandus (Reindeer). — Basal part of the antler com- 
prising a short jiart of the beam, the brow-antler very much depressed 
and given off in a line with the bur. There is barely enough to deter- 
mine what it is, the specimen appearing in the same mineral condition 
as the other remains. 

No. 29. — Cervical vertebra of a Ruminant, minus the anterior part of 
the body. The rest perfect, jirobably of Cervus envy corns. 

No. 30. — Another more j'crfect, but minus the spinal arch and the 
processes on one side. 

No. 31. — A dorsal vertebra of a largo Ruminant of very large size, 
and extremely old, probably Bos pi'iscus 

Nos. 32, 33. — Two lower ends of tibi?i, probably of Bos pi'iscus (right 
and left). 

No. 34. Sus . — Fragment of right ramus of lower jaw broken off, in 
front of the penultimate molar, and behind by a rugged fracture through 
the ascending ramus; has a very rolled appearance, and has no teeth, 
the alveoli being filled up with matrix. 

No. 35. — A corresponding fragment of the lower jaw of a large 
Ruminant, cither Bos prisons or the Irish Elk. 

No. 36. — Body of the vertebra of a Ruminant, probably cervical, but 
very much mutilated. 

No. 36a. — Detached fragment of a large cervical vertebra, comprising 
nearly the superior and inferior oblique processes, probably of Bison 
prisms. 

Nos. 37, 38, 39. — Three splintered fragments of the horn of Cervus 
eurycerus. 
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Nos. 40, 41, 42, 43. — Four splintered fragments of leg-hones of a 
largo Ruminant ; indeterminable, but probably of Biso 7 i prisons. 

No. 44. — Articular head of the femur of one of the large Ungulata ; 
detached from the shaft, and undetermined ; greatest diameter 3 8 
inches. 

No. 45. — Portion of a scapula ; intermediate part ; probably of 
Rhinoceros. 

No. 4G. — Fragment of an axis vertebra of a Ruminant. 

No. 47. — Baai-aphonoid and occipital condyles, with foramen mag- 
num of a large Ruminant. 

No. 48. — Fragment of a large flat rib, 2'G inches wide; species un- 
determined. 

No. 49. — Point of snag of a large Cervine antler; undeterminable. 

No. 50. — Basal fragment of a horn-core of a largo Ruminant, i)ro- 
bably Bos pi'iscns. 

Nos. 51, 52, 53. — Three large bone splinters; undetermined. 

No. 54. — A rolled iliac bone; undetermined. 

No. 55. — Fragment of a larg<‘ rib, probably Elephant ; much rolled. 

Nos. 5G-G3. — Eight fragments of the tronUil portion of the skull of a 
large Ruminant, and probably deriv(*d from the cranium of Bison 
prisons, No. 18, but undeterminable. 

No. G4. — A bone a])linter; undetermined. 

Nos. G5, G(5. — Two ])ono fragments, to be determined. 

No. G7. — A bone splinter, to be dct(Tinined. 

No. G8. — Mutilated portion of a right humerus of Rhinoceros, lower 
end, like No. 1 1, but very mucli mutilated, and barely determinable. 
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XXIV. PRIMEVAL MAN, AND HIS COTEMPO- 
RARIES.' 

Opinionum commenta delet dies, naturae judicia confirmat. 

Cicero ‘ de Natura Deor.’ lib. ii. cap. 2. 

, . . Fabricated and used by a people who had not the use of 
metals. . . . The situation in which these (flint) weapons were found 
may tempt us to refer them to a very remote period indeed, even 
beyond that of the present world. 

John Frlul, Esq., F.ll.S., F.A.S., 22nd June, 1707. 

‘ Archreologia,’ I8b0, vol. xiii. p. 204. 

Prefatoey Note. 

The author feels that ho comes before the public at great 
disadvantage with the present work. He is late in making 
his appearance in a field in which he has been preceded by 
a digest of the whole subject, produced by a philosophical 
writer of high eminence and authority. But he has con- 
fidence that men of science, and educated readers of all 
classes, will take an interest in knowing from one of the 
practical observers tlie sleps by which the now generally 
accepted belief in the remote antiquity of the human race 
has been led up to its present advanced condition ; and that 
they will not be indifferent to a narrative of the labours of 
those who have jiursucd the inquiry alike through bad and 
good repute, and who have contributed to it the greatest 
impulse. For in casting a retrospective glance on the history 
of any great question concerning the advancement of human 
knowledge, with a view of awarding to each inquirer his 
due share of desert, we must revert to the state in which the 
subject was when they successively struck us. Once fairly 
launched and accredited, the evidence with the conviction 
founded upon it accumulates, like a snow-ball when set in 
motion. The present work is intended mainly pour servir^ 
in the history of science, as a vindication of the part taken 
by the author and his friends, M. Boucher de Perthes and 
Mr. Prestwich, in the investigation of the remote antiquity 
of the human race upon the pala3ontological and geological 
evidence. 

* The following important historicnl proofs of the remote antiquity of the 
Essay was written in 1863, and was human race, and the physical condition 
intended as an introduction to a distinct of the earth’s crust prior to, and at the 
work with the above title, the object of date of, man’s first appearance. — [E d.J 
which was to sot forth the physical 
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Primeval Man, and His Cotemporaries. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


I. 

The geological proofs of the antiquity of the human race 
have recently attracted a large measure of attention both 
among men of science and among educated minds of all 
classes. The question by common consent is admitted to 
be one of the most impoiibant which has been raised of late 
years ; it is further generally admitted that it has made ad- 
vanced progress towards a secure basis of demonstration, 
and that English observers have given the greatest impulse 
to the inquiry. They prefer no claim to have been the first 
in the field; but when the inferences arrived at by the 
earlier inquirers were either forgotten or discredited, whether 
from suspicion of the evidence, from the undue weight of 
opposed authority, or from deep-rooted prejudices in favour 
of established opinions, they reopened the question upon 
fresh observations, and tested the lacts with such scrupulous 
care, that they speedily carried with them the convictions 
of men of science of all countries. Among these leading ob- 
servers, Mr. Prestwich, in one walk of the investigation, 
beyond all others holds the first rank. Once fairly launched, 
in 1858-59, the subject excited lively interest; the field was 
soon occupied by a host of labourers ; additional evidence 
poured in from various quarters ; and one important con- 
tribution was exhumed from the published transactions of a 
learned society, where it had slumbered for sixty years in 
undisturbed repose. 

My attention has been directed to the subject, more or less 
continually, during many years of paleontological research, 
and I propose to give a brief narrative of the circumstances 
which lead me to take up the question of the antiquity of 
the human race, in order to satisfy my readers that 1 do 
not now approach the subject wholly unprepared by ante- 
cedent study. 


II. 

The vast expanse of the plains of Hindostan consists of a 
fundamental stratum of very ancient alluvium, which is 
developed in great force. It is longitudinally traversed, 
after their escape from the Himalay^ Mountains, by the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers, which unite at Allahabad. Be- 
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tween Agra and that station the fall of the country is con- 
siderable,* and the waters of the Jumna have produced the 
usual effects of river-action operations during a long lapse of 
ages. The stream had gradually cut its way down through 
the ^ Ancient Alluvium ’ to a depth of from 100 to 140 feet 
below the level of the adjacent plains, thus exposing a very 
instructive section of great extent. The ‘ Ancient Alluvium ^ 
here spoken of consists of beds of sand and clay, containing 
embedded in them enormous quantities of the impure cal- 
careous aggregatio7is called nodular Konhar, and commonly, 
at the bottom of the section, partial beds composed of 
tabular masses of Slab-lcankar, which arc removed for archi- 
tectural purposes.^ In scouring the channel down through 
the Ancient Alluvium, the course of the river has intersected 
these beds of Hlah-kankar, which form, here and there, sub- 
aqueous reefs obstructing the navigation of the river. The 
Government of India, in 1828, undertook a scries of ope- 
rations, which extended over seven yc^ars, for the removal 
of these and other obstacles, from the bed of the Jumna. 
They were conducted chiefly by Captain Edward Smith, an 
accomplished officer of the Bengal Engineers. Fossil bones 
of extinct Mammalia were discovered, in great abundance, 
below the tabular extensions of Hlah-kankar^ which, beyond 
question, is a formation of very great antiquity and long 
antecedent to the flow of the present channel of the Jumna. 
Captain Smith believed that among these osseous remains 
he had detected human bones, some of which have been 
figured.^ But after submitting them to a close examina- 
tion, to which I shall have occasion to refer in the sequel, 
the identifications proved to be untrustworthy or erroneous. 
Another observation, however, was made by Captain Smith, 
upon which, as a professional expert, he was competent to 
give an authoritative opinion; namely, that some of the 
fossil bones ‘ were dug from depths of 6 to 18 inches in the 
firm shoal, which is composed of substances (sic) kankar 
stone, rounded bricks (vitrified clay?) more or less rolled 
and cemented by njud and clay.’ ^ These observations, pub- 
lished in 18J1J3, excited lively interest and discussion in the 
Indian scientific journals. Mr. James Prinsep referred, 

* The nodular kanlar of India, al- talinlar lavlcnr ib not reproeonted in 
Ihoupli on a mueft greater bcale of England ly any equivalent depobita ; 
aggrtgation, is identical in its nature but although more impure, it resembles 
and composition 'viilh the impure cal- the travertine of the ‘Mammoth Felder,’ 
careous nodules called ‘ Jiace,' vvliich are at Cannstadt. 

so abundant in the ‘ Rrick-oorth ’ dc- * Journ. Asiat. Poc. of Feng. 1833, 
posits of the Valley of the Thames* vol. ii. p. 630, PI. xxv. 

‘ Jiac(* from their resemblance in form * Loc, cit, 
to a rhizoma or Race of Ginger. 11 k 
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in connection with them, to the then recent inferences ar- 
rived at by Marcel do Serres, Christol, and Tonmal, regard- 
ing the human bones found in caverns in the south of 
France, and used the following terms in his notes ^ On the 
Occurrence of the Bones of Man in the Fossil State ^ ‘ The 

problem being thus resolved, it follows that man must also 
be included among the fossil species, or rather that the 
sudden transition from one condition of being to another 
must be disallowed, and that the same gradual alteration of 
species, already so fully developed by M. Deshayes in his 
comparison of the fossil shells of the different periods of the 
tertiary formations, must be extended to animals, and per- 
chance to man himself : in fact, that the barrier of fossil and 
non-fossil must henceforth be a distinction of convenience 
only, to separate such remains as may be found buried in 
the regular geological strata, from those of more modern or 
accidental inhumation/ ' 

In 1835, while the interest of these Jumna explorations 
was still fresh, Capt. (now Colonel Sir Prob}) Cautley and 
myself, then occupied with the investigation of the Fossil 
Fauna of the Sewalik hills, discovered tlie remains of the 
extinct gigantic Tortoise of India. This remarkable form 
was briefly referred to in a memoir communicated to the 
Geologic'al yocioty in 1836 ; but the detailed account of it 
did not appear until 1811. The huge chclonian was inferred 
to have had a shell twelve feet long, eight feet in diameter, 
and six feet high ; and the anterior or ('pistemal portion of 
the plastron exhibited a thh^kness of 6^ inches of solid bone ; 
proportions which rendered it a tit object for comparison 
wdtli the Elephant. The following remarks bearing u 2 )oji 
its possible relations to the human i)eriod are exlracted from 
the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Zoological Society in 1844 ; ^ 

^ Colossochel//^ Atlas . — The first fossil remains of this colossjil Tortoise 
wore discovered by ns in 1835 in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik 
hills, or Sub-IIiiualayahs skirting the Houthern foot of the great Tfinia- 
layah chain. They were found associated with the remains of four 
extinct s])ecies of Mastodon and Elephant, species of Rhinoceros, Ilip- 
jiopotamus, Iloise, Aiioplotherium,^ Camel, (hratfe, Sivatherium, and a 
vast number of other Mammalia, including four or five species of Quad- 
rumana. The Sewalik Fauna included also a great number of reptilian 
fijrms, such as Crocodiles and land and fiesh water Tortoises. Some of 
the Crocodiles belong to (*xtinct sj)ecies, but others appear to be abso- 
lutely identical with speeies now living in the rivers of India : we 
allude in particular to the Crocodilus loaglrostris^^ from* the existing 

Journ. Asiat. 8oc. Bengal, 1833, vol. * Now Chalicotherinm Sivahnse, being 
ii. p. 634. Nestor if herium of Kaup. [See vol. i. p. 

8ee vol. i. p. 365 . — [Ed.J 223. — Kn.] 

Gaviatis Ga7igeticus. 
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forms of which we have been unable to detect any difference in heads 
dug out of the Sewalik hills. The same result applies to the existing 
Emys tectum^^ now a common species found in all parts of India. . . . 
This is not the place to enter upon the geological question of the age of 
the Sewalik stmta ; suffice it to say, that the general bearing of the 
evidence is that they belong to the newer Tertiary period. But another 
question arises : “ Are there any indications as to when this gigantic 
Tortoise became extinct ? or are there grounds for entertaining the 
opinion that it may have descended to the human period?” Any 
a priori improbability that an animal so hugely disproportionate to 
existing species should have lived down to be contemporary with man 
is destroyed by the fict that other species of Chelonians which were 
coeval with the Colossochelys in the same Fauna have reached to the 
])resent time ; and what is true in this respect of one species in a tribe 
may be equally true of every other placed under the same circum- 
stances. We have as yet no direct evidence to the point, from remains 
dug out of recent alluvial deposits, nor is there any historical testi- 
mony confirming it ; but there are traditions connected with the cos- 
mogonic speculations of almost all Eastern nations, having reference to 
a Tortoise of such gigantic size as to be associated in their fabulous 
accounts with the Elephant. Was this Tortoise a mere creature of 
the imagination, or was the idea of it drawn from a reality, like the 
Colossochelys?' . . . 

Reference is then made to the most remarkable cases in 
which the Tortoise figures in mythological conceptions that 
are traceable to an Oriental source : first, in the Pytha- 
gorean cosmogany, where the infant world is represented as 
having been placed on the back of an Elephant which was 
sustained on a huge Tortoise ; next, to the Second Avatar of 
Vishnoo, in Hindoo mythology, where the god is made to 
assume the form of a Tortoise, and to have sustained the 
newly-created world on his back, to make it stable; and, 
lastly, to the exploits of the bird-demigod Garuda, during 
one of which he was directed by his father, KUbshyUpa^ to 
appease his hunger at a certain lake where an El&phant and 
Tortoise were fighting. The dimensions of both are expressed 
in figures of extravagant magnitude. Garuda with one claw 
seized the Elephant, with the other the Tortoise, and flew 
to a mountain, where he regaled himself with the viands 
yielded by the two animals. The speculative remarks, sug- 
gested by these traditions, viewed in connection with the 
discovery of the Colossochelys were expressed in the following 
terms : — 

‘ In tliesc three instances, taken from Pythagoras and the Hindoo 
mytliology, we have reference to a gigantic form of Tortoise, com- 
parable in size with the Elephant. Hence the question arises, are we 
to consider the idea as a mere figment of the imagination, like the 
Minotaur and the Chimspra, the Griffin, the Dragon, and the Cartazo- 

* See vol. i. p, 382, vote 2.— [Ed.] 
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non, &c., or as founded on some juatiiying reality ? The Greek and 
Persian ’monsters are composed of fanciful and wild combinations of 
different portions of known animals into impossible forms, and, as 
Cuvier fitly remarks, they are merely the progeny of uncurbed imagi- 
nation ; but in the Indian cosmogonic forms we may trace an image of 
congruity through the cloud of exaggeration with which they are in- 
vested. We have the Elephant then, as at present, the largest of land 
animals, a fit supporter of the infant world ; in the serpent Asokee, 
used at the churning of the ocean, we may trace a representative of the 
gigantic Indian Python ; and in the bird-god Garuda, with all his 
attributes, we may detect the gigantic Crane of India {Ciconia gigantea) 
as supplying the origin. In like manner, the Colossochelgs would 

Fig. 8. 



THE ELEPHANT VICTOllIOUS OVE^ THE TORTOISE, SUPPORTING THE WORLD, 
AND UNFOLDING THE MYSTERIES OF THE FAUNA SIVALENSIS. FROM A 
SKETCH IN PENCIL IN ONE OF DR. FALCONEtt’S NOTE-BOOKS BY THE 
LATE PROF. EDWARD FORBES. 


supply a consistent representative of the Tortoise that sustained the 
Elephant and the world together. But if we are to suppose that the 
my tiiological notion of the Tortoise was derived, as a symbol of strength, 
from some one of those small species which are now known to exist in 
India, this congruity of ideas, this harmony of representation, would be at 
once violated ; it would bo as legitimate to talk of a Bat or a Mouse 
contending with an Elephant as of any known Indian Tortoise to do 
the same in the case of the fable of Garuda. The fancy would scout 
the image as incongruous, and the weight even of mythology would not 
be strong enough tu enforce it on the faith of the most superstitious 
epoch of the human race. 

‘ But the indications of mytliological tradition are in every case vague 
and uncertain, and in the present instance we would not lay undue 
weight on the tendencies of such as concern the Tortoise. We have 
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entered so much at length on them on this occasion, from the ipjportant 
bearing i\’hich the point has on a very remarkable matter of early belief 
entertained by a large portion of the human race. The result at which 
we have arrived is, that there are fair grounds for entertaining the 
belief as probable that the Colossochelifs Atlas may have lived down 
to an early epoch of the human peiiod, and become extinct since: — 
1st, from the fact that other Chelonian species and Crocodiles, con- 
temporaries of the ColossocJich/s in the Sewalik Fauna, have survived ; 
2nd, from the indications of mj-thology in regard to a gigantic 8peci(*s 
of Tortoise in India.’ — Proceed. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1844. Part xii. 
p. 85.1 

It is not meant to be urged now, after a lapse of more 
than twenty years, that any serious claim can be preferred 
on the speculation put forward in the passages above cited. 
But it will perhai)S be admitted that the mind of the observer 
from whom it emanated was then occupied with the subject 
of the possibility of the remote antiquity of man in India, 
on palaiontological evidence.* It is true that the expressed 
view is that the Colossochelys may have lived down to an 
early epoch of the human period ; and not that man had 
lived back to be a cotemporary of the Tortoise, now proved 
to have been Miocene. But the two views are reciprocal ; 
and the form of expression selected on the occasion was 
that which was least calculated to provoke ridicule, or to 
shock the strong prejudices on the subject which were then 
dominant among educated men. And so firmly was — not 
merely the possibility, but — the probability of the case im- 
pressed upon our minds, that Capt. Cautley and myself were 
constantly on the look-out for the turning up, in some shape 
or other, of evidences of man out of the strata of the Sewalik 
hills, partly from considerations of a difterent order, to 
which I shall briefly allude. 

The cataclysmic speculations of Cuvier and the Diluvial 
theory of Buckland were then exploded. The wide spread 
of the plains of India showed no signs of the unstratitied 
superficial Gravels, Sands, and Clays, which for a long time 
were confidently adduced as evidence that a great Diluvial 
wave had suddenly passed over Europe and other continents, 
overwhelming terrestrial life, and leaving the marks of its 
course and violent action in these enormous deposits of 
traiisj)orted debris. Every section along the Gangetic plain 
indicated that the superficial strata there were of local 
origin, and the result of tranquil sedimentary deposition. 
Viewed in the light of a strictly physical inquiry, the chief 

^ Roproduoed in vol. i p 3G8 — [Ei> ] appended to tho memoir on 

* Ah additional evidence* on this written in 1841. See vol. i. p. 

point, the reader is r(‘fcrrtd to the note 388 — [En ] 
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rational argument in support of the opinion that the advent 
of man upon the earth dates from a very modem epoch, was 
first, the negative evidence in the non-occurrence of human 
relics, and next the fact, that taking him in conjunction 
with the Mammals, with whom he is now associated, they 
appeared, as a group, to belong to a new order of things 
strikingly different from that of the immediately preceding 
period. The Mammoths, the wool-clad Ehinoceros, the 
Cave-Lions, and Spelaean Hyaenas, the Irish Elk, &c. of the 
European fauna were all extinct, although the carcasses of 
some of them had been discovered, under favourable circum- 
stances, in the most perfect state of preservation. Facts of 
corresponding import were yielded by a glance cast upon 
the latest palaeontology of the American Continent. There 
also the huge extinct Edentata, the Mammoth, and the 
Mastodon indicated a different order of life, especially from 
that now existing. But in India the problem presented itself 
under another aspect. There, no break was visible in the 
tranquil succession of deposits, no interference of a general 
oceanic submergence, followed by incoherent beds of sand 
and gravel, no intercalation of glacial phenomena to disturb 
the previous system. The j^resent ])hysical order of things — 
modified only by alterations of level, by upheavements and 
depressions — could be traced back, in an unbroken chain, to 
the ossiferous strata of the Valley of the Nerbudda and of 
the Sewalik hills. Results in harmony with these indica- 
tions were yielded by a retrospect cast upon the system of 
organized life. The Mantodons^ the StegodonH^ and the Lo^odon 
Elephants were extinct, as were also the Sivafherium, the 
Chalicotkerivniy the three-toed Ilipparion-IIorse^ the Hexapro- 
todon^ the McrijcopotamuSy and other peculiar forms. But 
they were found associated in the same Sewalik deposits with 
species of true Equus, of Camel and of Giraffe, the two last 
being characteristic cotemporaries of man at the present 
time. The Pliocene fauna of the Nerbudda Valley produced, 
along with the Miocene Stegodon insignis of the Sewalik 
hills, an extinct Elephant, E, Namadicus, the dental system 
of which is closely allied to that of the existing Indian 
species; a true Bippopotamus^ and not to mention others, a 
true Taurine Ox, Bos NamadieuSy and a huge Buffalo, B, 
{Buhalus) Paloiindicus, which is nearly approached by the 
living ^ Amee ’ of the forests of Assam, being the stock from 
which the domestic Buffalo of Oriental countries is sup- 
posed to have sprung. That the actual order of the present 
system of life had begun during the Sewalik period, was 
indicated by the living Gharial * Crocodile and Emys 

* Sco vol. i. p. 350, note 1. — [E».l 
1’ P 
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referred to in the above extract as being found associated 
with the extinct mammalian forms. And of the latter, some, 
like Stegodon msignis, accompanied by a species of Hexa- 
profodon, descended to the Pliocene period of the Nerbndda 
fauna, to be associated with a true Taurine Ox and with a 
Buffalo which hardly appears to differ more from the living 
Amee than does the ancient Bison prisons from the living 
Aurochs. Another fact chimed in with especial force. 
Among the four or five species of Sewalik Quadrumana 
alluded to above, one was inferred by Sir Proby Cautley and 
myself, in 1837, to have been a large Ape, exceeding the size 
of the Orang-Outang, but of unknown immediate affinity. 
This opinion was founded upon a canine tooth of an old 
animal, which is figured and described in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.' Five years afterwards, in 
1842, I instituted a close comparison between the fossil 
specimen and the corresponding tooth of three skulls of the 
Orang-Outang, contained in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, and found that their agreement was so 
close, that I conjectured that the extinct Sewalik form had 
been a large Ape allied to Bithecus ratj/rns,^ 

A quadrumanous astragalus, derived from the same strata, 
approached, in form and proportions, so near to that of the 
existing Hoonuman Monkey, ^(mnopiihccm evttUus^ that the 
help of the callii)cr8 had to be jmt in requisition to enable 
us, in 1836, to discriminate them, by differences not exceed- 
ing millimetres. The distinction between the fossil and the 
recent bone is hardly greater than that which might be ex- 
pected to occur in any two individuals of the living species.’’' 
Here, then, was clear evidence, physical and organic, that 
the present order of things had set in from a very remote 
period in India. Every condition was suited to the require- 
ments of man. The lower animals which approach him 
nearest in physical stnicture were already numerous. The 
wild stocks from which he trains races to bear his yoke in 
domesticity were established. Why then, in the light of a 
natural inquiry, might not the human race have made its 
appearance at that time in Ihe same region? Cuvier, not- 
withstanding his strong bias in favour of the modern appear- 
ance of the human race, admitted, in language which has 
often been overlooked in later discussions, that man may 
have livt'd before the last great revolutions which were the 
subject of his disquisition : — ‘ Tout porte done a croire que 
I’espece hiimaine n’existait point dans les pays ou sc d6cou-r 
vrent les os fossiles, a I’epoque des revolutions qui ont enfoui 

* Vol. VI ]) 359, n win fig c. I ^ p 204.— [Ed 1 

See vol. i p. 304. — [Ed ] | 
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ces OS ; car il n’y aurait eu aucune raison pour qn’elle 4cliap- 
p4t toute enti^re a des catastrophes aussi generales, et pour 
que ses restes ne se retrouvassent pas aujourd’hui comnie 
ceux des autres animaux ; mais je ii’en voux pas conclure 
que rhomme nVxistait du tout avant cette ex)oque. H pouvait 
habiter quelques contrees peu etendues, d’ou il a repeuplo 
la terre apres ces evenements terribles/ &c. The Valley of the 
Ganges seemed to present the exceptional conditions here 
demanded ; it was exempt from the protracted submergen(*e 
under the ocean, the effects of which on Europe suggested 
the idea of cataclysmic revolutions. I dwell upon the sub- 
ject now in the hope that, when the palaeontological explora- 
tion of the Sewalik hills and Nerbudda Valley, or of other 
equivalent formations, is resumed, these remarks may attract 
attention in India, and that a keen look-out may be kept ux) 
for remains of the large fossil Ax)e above alluded to, and for 
traces of man, in some form of equally remote antiquity. 
For it is not under the hard condifious of the Glacial period 
in Europe, that the earliest relics of the human race u])oii 
the globe are to be sought. Like the Esquimaux, the 
Tchuktshes, and the Samoyedes on the shores of the Icy Sea 
at the present day, man must have been then and there an 
emigrant, placed under circumstances of vigorous and imcer- 
tain existence, unfavourable to the struggle of life and to 
the maintenance and sj^read of the sj^ecies. It is rather in 
the great alluvial valleys of trox^ical or sub-trox)ical rivers 
like the Ganges, the Iriuwaddi, and the Nile, where we may 
expect to detect the vestiges of his earliest abode. It is there 
where the necessaries of life are produced by nature in the 
greatest variety and profusion, and obtained with the smallest 
eftbrt ; there, where climate exacts the least protection against 
the vicissitudes of the weather ; and there, where the lower 
animals which aj^proach nearest to man now exist, and where 
their fossil remains turn up in the greatest variety and 
abundance. The earliest date to which man has as yet been 
traced back in Europe is x^robably but as yesterday, in com- 
parison with the epoch at which he made his apx)earance in 
more favoured regions. 


III. 

The next case to which I shall refer occurs in the pre- 
fatory remarks of a published catalogue ^ of Indian fossil 

* Doscriptivo Catalogue of tho Fossil Asiatic Society of Bengal, by II. Fal- 
Remains of Vertobrata from the Se- conor, M.I)., F.R.S., assisted by H. 
walik hills, &c., in tho Museum of tho Walker, Esq. 8vo. Calcutta, 1859, p. 7. 
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remains, bearing the date of February 28, 1855, from which 
the following observations are extracted : — 

‘ The Jumna Alluvium collection consists of specimens in part pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith and Lieutenant Burt of the Engineers, but 
the great number by Sergeant E. Dean. 

‘ Captain Smith’s specimens were readily discovered, and among them, 
besides those enumerated and figured in the Journal, 1 found the perfect 
astragalus of a Uippopoiamus distinct from the Sewalik Hill species, 
and a])iiarently identical with the Nerbudda Tetraproiodoiu But 
Sergeant Dean’s series proved to be in such confusion, that under the 
]>reHSure of an a] )proaching departure for Europe, I felt that I could not 
afford them the time they reejuired, and left them unarranged. ... I 
regret this the more, as I consider the elumna fossils to be the 
promising of results hearing upon the human period, and I strongly 
recommend them to any one who is able and willing to undertake the 
task of inve.stigating them.’ * 


IV. 


I shall now pnss to llio uum' immediate researches on the 
stmie subject with wliieh I have been connected in Europe. 

Wtraiige and improhtible as tlie assertion may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, tliat the most su 2 >erticial deposits of the 
earth’s crust, forming the very ground under our feet, have 
l)een in many resjiects the least satisfactorily investigated 
of g(»ologi(‘al formations. The Palaeozoic rocks at the most 
distant extremity of the chain of life ui>on the globe have, 
by an admirable seri(es of researches by great observers, been 


’ Tlio fossil nmaius Ium’o moiitinnod ' 
aro llioso 1<) wliicli alhisioii h.is Iktii i 
ijiatlo (j). 572) as JiaMni*; boon yiobloil 
by tlio Anc'ioul Alhiviiim of the Jniiiiui. 
Muoli prooious maloria] was irrotriovably 
lost from boodlossju'sh (luring tjio (arbor 
part of tlio sovdi yoarV (;}»orations • 
but onougli was prcsirvcd to bo of 
high interest. The sujipo^ed Human 
JJoiieh proved to bo oit]i(*r iuoonolubiv(‘ 
or mi.stiikon (bdorini nations, lint among 
the other fossils I identified a molar 
tooth of the extinct Etephus Nauiathcv,\ 
a low('r jaw witli teetli and a perfect 
astragalus of tlio true Indian ilip- 
popotamub, //. {Tetriiprotodtm) VaUe- 
zndievs, both forms holonging to tin 
Plioeonc fauna of tlm Nerhudda Valley. 
The anoidit Indian ITi}»po|wtamus 
(lifF(‘rs in a vtTy essential manner from 
the existing Ahicaii species, the large 
and small pairs of incisors of the jaws 
oeoupying reversed positiims rohjMr- 
tivcly in the two species. A quadrujicd 
so remarkable for its siz(^ form, and 
habit**, must everywhere have iniprosbed 


itself forcibly on the attention of man ; 
and the qiRstiou arose: could, as in th(‘ 
lUhiaiu'e of the ‘ (bganlie Tortoise,’ any 
refieetion of its former existence be de- 
tect! d in tlie ancient traditions or lan- 
guages of India? 3''ollowing up the 
iiKjuiry, I was informed by Raja Kadlia- 
kniita Deva, tlu' eminent Indian scdiolar 
and author of the Sanscrit Kncyclopfedia, 
that the /itpfopofn/nuh of India is re- 
torred to iiiuler dilferont nami‘8 of gri-at 
autiijuity, significant of Jolmlln.stt, 
* AV.iler-Eli'phaiit,’ or ‘Living in the 
water.’ This inference is confirmed hy 
the o])inioii of Henry Colcbrooke anil 
H. H. Wilson. No definite result w’^as 
arrived at; hut referring to the line in 
I italics contained in the above extract, 

' there is published evidence that in 1855 
1 was engaged, in connection with palfx?- 
oiitological researches, upon the same 
question to which my attention was 
(lireeted bct>ve(‘n 183G and 1844, namely 
the remote existence of the human rac'o 
in India. 
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dressed into exquisite order, each successive formation un- 
folding the record of the organized bein^^s which were then 
in existence, and to a great extent also the physical condi- 
tions under which they lived. The series of rocks called 
Secondary and Tertiary, which are the cemeteries of the 
Mesozoic and Kainozoic creatures that formed the mid-stages 
of world-life, have been subjected to a similar course of 
analysis, and have yielded corresponding results. But the 
nearer we approach to the existing system, of which man is 
the head and chief, the more hazy has the jirospect been — 
the more faint and obscure the definition of the outline. 
The reason is suJfl&ciently obvious. All the great disclosed 
problems that were most calculated to fascinate the imagina- 
tion and exercise ihe intellectual powers lay in the remote 
past. It was there where the medals were buried, by the 
interjiretation of which ihe prodigious antiquity of our planet, 
as a field of life, has been established; and th(TC, where the 
vast forces which have rent its coast asunder were, by iheir 
effects, most distinclly evinced. There was an irresistible 
charm in tracing back the firstlings of life to their earliest 
dawn in the Cambrian and Silurian rocks, and in following 
the progress upwards from simple to more advanced forms. 
The Secondary rocks I’cvealed evidence that the surface of 
our island was formerly clothed wifh tro])icjil forests, and 
])eopled with Saurian quadrupeds, like the hjnauodon^ the 
3It(jalomurus, and the Pterodadi/h ^ which, by their unex- 
pected forms and colossal 2 >voj)ortions, startled the imagina- 
tion and taxed the synthetic ^mwers of science to restore 
them. Ascending to the Tertiary series, the genius of Cu- 
vier worthily followed uj) by his succ(^ssors had reproduced 
the exuberant variety of Mammalian quadrupeds with whi(*h 
the Eocene and Miocene formations teemed. But in the 
Pliocene strata the exciting interest of novelty waned, till 
in the newer Quaternary dej^osits it became nearly evanes- 
cent. The gravels, sands, and clays, whi(*h compose them, 
were invested with an eminently prosaic cliaracter, little 
2 )romising of food to the imagination, or of profitable exer- 
cise to the reasoning faculty ; and the treatment they mot 
with was in keeping with their uninviting aspect. Tliey 
were all summarily dis])osed of by the convenient and lazy 
hypothesis of a transitory Diluvian irruption, which had 
swept ov('r the earth’s surface and left them behind. The 
keen intellect of Agassiz rent the veil of this delusion, and 
fixed the attention of observers upon the phenomena of 
glacial action, which for a time brooked no rival, but re- 
flected a flood of light upon what was before either mistaken 
or obscure. Like most other fashions, it was in its day su- 
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preme, and every investigation of the superficial deposits was 
tinged, more or less, of a glacial complexion. The gravels, 
sands, and loams, not directly the products of glacial action, 
were in every respect unattractive. True that they were 
occasionally loaded with organic remains, the most important 
of these being fossil bones ; but the latter were regarded in 
most instances as being but repetitions of what was already 
well known; the deposits themselves were of local origin, 
and in many cases their precise geological age long baffled 
all attempts at determination. One signal example to which 
frequent reference will be made in the sequel may be ad- 
duced. In the Valley of the Thames, close to the head- 
quarters of geological observations in England, there is 
an abundant development of loam and gravel deposits of 
freshwater origin, which are extensively excavated for brick- 
earth and other commercial objects. They contain beds 
which are charged with fluviatile shells, some being of 
sj)ecies now extinct in England ; and they are also rich in 
fossil bones of large Mammalia, living and extinct. Fine 
sections of these beds have been disclosed at Brentford, 
Ilford, Grays Thurrock, Erith, and other localities. The 
Brentford section was described fifty years ago in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,^ and some of the most remarkable 
organic remains found in it were at the same time figured.* 
The Grays Thurrock beds were closely studied by an able 
and experienced observer, Professor Morris, wha published 
an excellent account of their contents in 18fS8. The whole 
series of these brick-earths, both in the Valley of the Thames 
and in other river valleys of the same system, has been the 
subject since of constant observation by some one of numerous 
geologists of authority, such as Godwin-Austen, Prestwich, 
Morris, Joshua Trimmer, Lyell, Edward Forbes, &c,, yet 
Las their true geological age, whether preglacial, i.e, an- 
terior to the submergence of the land under the glacial sea, 
or post-glacial, ix. subsequent to its final emergence, re- 
mained up to the present time a subject of the utmost per- 
plexity and of great difference of opinion among geologists, 
the reason of this being that nowhere in the Valley of the 
Thames was a section to be found showing the glacial drift 
and fluviatile deposits in contact or in order of superposition. 
The general physical phenomena, in the absence of direct 
proof, led Mr. Prestwich, Professor Morris, and the late Mr. 
Joshua Trimmer, to the belief that they were of a later date 
than the Boulder-clay, i,e. post-glacial, while the palaeonto- 
logical evidence appeared to be at issue with that inference, 
and to indicate that they were preglacial. The polyonomous 

* William Trimmer, Phil. Trans. 1813. 
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bivalve shell Cyrena Jl'iiminal is, \on^ regarded as ‘pre-emi- 
nently preglacial,’ from its presence in the Crag, occurs in 
abundance at Erith, Ilford, Grays Thuri’ock, and Stutton ; and 
from Grays Thurrock, I had determined undoubted remains of 
Elephas antiquus, Falc., and Rhinoceros Icptorhinus, Cuvier {R. 
megarhinns, Christol), found along with Eippopotamus major, 
free from association with Elephas primigmius, or Rhinoceros 
Hchorhinus, the two characteristic forms of tlie glacial de- 
posits of Northern Europe and Siberia. The three fossil 
mammals of Grays above-named wore identified by me as 
occurring in the Sub-Apennine Pliocene deposits of tlje 
Astesan, and in the jireglacial lacustrine dc^posits or ‘ forest- 
beds ’ of the Norfolk coast. The weight of the palaeontological 
evidence, molluscous and mammalian, appeared to turn the 
scale in favour of the j)reglacial view. It was only when 
Mr. Pr('stwich had discovered in sections near Holdemess 
and Hull beds of clay, sand, and gravel, analogous to the 
Thames Valley deposits, containing Cyrena flumhalis^ and 
clearly superiin])oscd on the Boulder-clay, that the i^roblem 
was by him satisfactorily solved, straiigra])hically, in 18(10. 
Mr. Prestwich before that time had his early convictions 
confirmed by sections in ihe Valley of the Stoui*, at Sudbury, 
and by a still more important case, in the Valley of the 
Ouse, near Bedford, where a bank of gravel yielded remains 
of Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Ox, Horse, and 
Deer. Ooniinencing with the labours of Mr. W. Trimmer, 
fifty years had lapsed before the 2>oiut was finally settled ; 
such a vast amount of competent ubseiwatioii does the solu- 
tion of a complex geological question of this nature involve. 
The same kind of mystcTy in reference to their precise geo- 
logical age enveloped the ossiferous caves. 

It had been su2q)osed, 2)rematurely, by some of those who 
had a share in the great achievements of the early days of 
iho science, that the general field of geology was swept 
clean of all the grand questions which could command in- 
terest, and that it woidd be left to those who came after 
merely to fill in the details of the outlines which had been 
carved by the great masters who had preceded them. Vain, 
the coinidacent idea ; for even in those neglected superficial 
sands and gravels lay buried the evidence, upon which 
problems that now fix the attention of mankind were to 
be worked out. Boucher de Perthes, in France, was per- 
severingly ransacking the gravel heaps and gravel sections 
of the Valley of the Somme near Abbeville, for the wrought 
flint-weai^ons which are now so intimately connected with 
his name* They had escaped the discrimination of M. 
BaiUon, one of the most active correspondents of Cuvier, and 
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a contributor to the ‘Ossemens Fossiles^; but the keen 
glance of Boucher speedily detected their import, and his 
inferences received important confirmation from the subse- 
quent discovery by RigoUot of similar flint-implements in 
gravel sections near Amiens. But the observations of both 
were either scorned or discredited. At the same time a 
quiet observer, of matchless sagacity and indomitable per- 
severance, Mr. Prestwich, was making the gravels in England 
an object of special investigation. Engaged during a long 
course of years upon the study of the European Tertiaries, 
he gradually worked his way up to the superficial deposits. 
Mr. Prestwich’s researches upon the Tertiaries, which have 
only been partially published, have earned for him the repu- 
iation of being one of the ablest geological observers of his 
time. But in the Quaternary sands and gravels he was un- 
rivalled. Men have been in the habit of saying, in mingled 
earnest and raillery, that ^point out a broken pebble amongst 
a thousand others in a gravel-pit, and there is one who will 
tell you the point of the compass from which it came, the 
stratum which yielded it, the distance it had travelled, the 
amount of rolling it had undergone, and the time it had 
occupied in the journey.’ The i)ower thus acquired was 
soon to be applied with clenching authority to the proofs of 
the antiquity of man yielded by those deposits. But to 
be productive, complex researches of this nature must bo 
subjected to the economic law of division of labour, which 
controls alike the skilled results of artisanship in the manu- 
facture of pins and buttons, and the intellectual efforts 
which contribute to the advancement of knowledge ; special 
ap]>lication in either case determines the excellence of the 
products. The moUusca occurring in the clays and gravels 
had undergone the severest scrutiny; but although com- 
monly of such importance in geological chronology, their 
value as indicative agents in this case was but trivial, all 
the forms being of existing species. The fossil bones had 
also been collected and named. The authority of Cuvier in 
this latter walk of research was still paramount, and in most ' 
cases governed the sj)ecific determinations of the remains of 
the large extinct Mammalia which abound in the brick- 
earths and gravels. In 1844 I made excursions to various 
localities in the Valley of the Thames, in company with my 
friend the late Edward Forbes, and arrived at the conclusion 
that they contained the remains of extinct species that were 
then unrecognized. These results applied more especially 
to the large fossil Ungulata, and to the Elephants in par- 
ticular. Ill Parts I., II,, and III. of the ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis,’ published in 1846 and 1847, figured evidence 
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was put forward that the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene forma- 
tions in England yielded three distinct species of Elephant 
besides the Mammoth, namely Elephas meridioKialis of Nesti, 
E, antiquusj and E, prisms. It was inferred also that cor- 
responding results would follow a close study of the other 
Ungulate genera, such as Rhinoceros^ but a compulsory de- 
parture to India on service, in 1847, prevented me from pur- 
suing the investigation at the time. On my return to 
Europe, in 1855, fresh from the study of the fossil remains 
of the ^Ancient Alluvium’ of the Jumna, and of their possible 
bearings on the antiquity of man {antea, p. 580), I deter- 
mined to take up the examination of the extinct Mammalia 
of the Pliocene and Quaternary periods in Europe as a 
monograi)hic labour ; in short, to apply to the deposits, 
palceontologically, the same kind of analysis which Mr. 
Prestwich was applying to them stratigraphically, but with- 
out concert with or even personal knowledge of him at the 
time. The object held in view was, first to endeavour to deter- 
mine with precision the specific characters of the Mammalian 
forms which occur in the Pliocene strata of the Sub- Apennines, 
and in equivalent formations elsewhere ; next, to ascertain 
their range of existence in time, and then to deal in the same 
manner with the forms which make their appearance in the 
Quaternary deposits. In this way, it was expected that it 
would be seen when the older forms ceased, and when the 
newer forms came in; or whether the latter passed gradually 
into the former. The. Mollusca aj^peared to fail here in an 
important res]}ect as guides, the percentage of extinct spe- 
cies ill the newer Quaternaries being either 7iil or excessively 
small, while the Mammalia promised to furnish a test of 
great('r significance: 1st, because the genera and species 
are everywhere shown to be of more limited duration in time 
than the Mollusca ; 2nd, because from the vastly greater 
complexity of their relative functions, they are much more 
susceptible of being affected by the altered climatic con- 
ditions which are necessarily involved in every groat phy- 
sical change, and which conduce most to the extinction of 
species. 

Another object was held in view, upon which it was anti- 
cipated that the investigation might throw important light — 
namely, the permanence or mutability of species. Between 
the Pliocenes of the Sub- Apennines and the newer Quaternary 
formations an enormous lapse of time had intervened — 
amounting to many hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
years — during which a great portion of the Continents of 
Europe, Asia, and America had been chilled down to an ex- 
tent to which the past history of our planet furnished no 
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known parallel. How fared it with the large Mammalia 
during this mighty change ? Were the older forms killed 
oflF, and newer species intercalated, or did any of the former, 
and if so, what number, survive through it, and how were 
they affected ? In this case the argument of the imperfec- 
tion of the geological record, which has been so powerfully 
handled by Darwin, could not be urged ; the materials were 
abundant, and the deposits which marked the successive 
changes of dry land, submergence, and re-emergence, were 
amply rej)resented. I was well acquainted, through the un- 
reserved communication of intimate friendly intercourse, 
with the gradual develoj^ment of his views on the origin of 
species; and it seenied that here was a case where quad- 
rupeds which were either cotemporaries of man or close 
upon his period, could be traced back into remote time, and 
thus furnish a test of the mutability or persistence of specific 
characters, of much higher value than that yielded by ob- 
servation upon living animals, necessarily limited to a brief 
lapse of time — in fact, to the personal experience of the 
observer. 

The results of these inquiries were, in part, communicated 
to the Geological Society, in 1857, in two memoirs, the first 
of which appeared in exfenso, the second in abstract, in its 
Quarterly Journal.^ In the former it was attempted to be 
shown that the principal species of the large fossil TJngulata, 
such as Mastodon Arvinitnsis^ Elephas meridian alis^ Ele pirns 
atitiqnusy E, prise us, Ithtnoceros kptorhinus and Hippopo- 
tamus, might occur alike in the Sub-Apennine Pliocenes of 
Italy and in the Norwich Crag, indicating the formations to 
be of the same age. In tin' second, it was stated that the 
same extinct species, wiih the exci'ptiou of Mastodon Arver- 
nensis, are fomid in the ‘ Elephant-bed,^ and Lacustrine 
blue clays of the Norfolk coast, which underlie the ‘ Boulder- 
clay,’ proving them also to belong to the Pliocene j)eriod. 
Einding that the same Elephas antiquus and the variety called 
E, {Loxodo7i) prisons, along with Rhinoceros leptorhinus and 
Jlipifopotamns major, although unaccompanied by Elephas 
meridionalis, were abundant at Grays Thurrock and Brent- 
ford, I was led by the Mammalian evidence to consider that 
the fluviatile deposits of the Valley of the Thames were 
also of an earlier age than any pai*t of the Boulder-clay. This 
inference my subsequent researches in the caves proved to 
be erroneous ; and in a recent paper I have shown that the 
true Mammoth, E. primigenius, had its range of existence 
stretching as far back in time as the preglacial forest-bed of 
Norfolk, and the deposits of the ancient lake-formation of 
* Sco afiUOf pp. 1 and 76 . — [Ed.] 
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the Seven Hills upon which Eome is built, ‘bearing his 
organs of locomotion and digestion all but unchanged,’ 
through an enormous lapse of agcs.^ 


V. 

Another important branch of the same investigation re- 
mained to be followed up — namely, an analysis of the fossil 
launa of the ossiferous caverns of Groat Britain, conducted 
u])on the same plan ; and as the reagitation of the question 
of the remote aniiquity of the human race in Europe, and 
the establishment of the evidence, to the conviction of 
geologists, arose out of it as immediate results, I must be 
pardoned for entering in some detail upon the history of the 
question. 

Bone caves occur genemlly over Europe, but they are 
especially abundant in England, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Sicily. The fossil remains found in them had been careftilly 
studied by Cuvier and by various other palaxmtologists, in 
different countries, since his time. The theory of the process 
of their filling up, with their organic contents, had been 
keenly discussed by Dr. Buekland and by Constant Prevost, 
who entertained diametrically oj) 2 ^osed views ui)on the ques- 
tion. A great number of other cryj)tological observers, after 
them, took a share in the discussion; and an excellent 
ejjitome of the whole case was brought out by Desnoyers, in 
a monograph which ap 2 )eared in 1849. But at the period 
to which I refer, 18r)(), the views of geologists, respecting 
the ejioch when the fossil quadrupeds whose remains occur 
in them lived and were there introduced, were in a very 
unsettled state. Desnoyers left the question as he found it, 
undetermined. For tlie prevalent oijinions held in Eng- 
land, I shall refer to standard systematic works, by two 
eininent living authorities. Professor John Phillips and Sir 
Charles Lyell. The former, to whom we are indebted for 
the systematic use of the terms Pre glacial and Post- 
glacial, which define with such precision the Quaternary 
dejiosits before and after the submergence of the Glacial period, 
in his ‘ Manual of Geology,’ imblislied in 1855, expresses his 
opinion, in the clearest language : ‘ To the Preglacial era 
belong, we think, the greater number of ossiferous caves 
and fissures, containing Elephant, Hippopotamus, Hysona, 
and other e:^inct species of animals.’ (Op. ciL p. 411.) Sir 
Charles Lyell, in the fifth edition of his ‘ Manual,’ published 
in 1855, takes a similar view, and classes the caves in 
Chaj). xiii. among the newer Pliocene formations, below or 
^ See antcUt p 239 . — [Ed.] 
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anterior to the Boulder-clay of the glacial submergence. In 
the supplement to the fifth edition, published in 1859, the 
following is the only passage having reference to the age of 
the caverns : ‘ To what part of the Pliocene period the cave 
animals of Great Britain should be referred is still a vexed 
question. There seems, however, no reason at present to 
suppose any of them more ancient than the Norwich Crag ; 
and many caves may have remained open during the Glacial 
and Post-Glacial eras, while the fauna was gradually chang- 
ing, so that the remains found in them may not always belong 
to strictly contemporary quadrupeds.* {Op. cit. p. 8.) No 
language could have been used better calculated to express 
the conjectural and hesitating views then entertained re- 
specting the caves : they might be of any age before the Glacial 
period or after it. • The late Joshua Trimmer, an experienced 
observer of weight on all that concerns Quaternary deposits, 
expressed the following opinion in his ‘ Generalizations re- 
specting the Norfolk Erratics*: ^With regard to Mam- 
malian remains, I believe that we have two Elephantine 
groups, one preceding the submergence of the erratic period, 
and the other inhabiting the country at the close of the period 
of elevation. To the former are to be referred the Mam- 
malian Crag, and the remains of the bone-caverns in 
general.* ‘ 

The detennination of the Cave fauna was, in some respects, 
in a similarly backward state. Not a suspicion even was 
entertained, so far as published evidence shows, that any 
other Elephant than the Mammoth, or Ehinoceros other than 
the tiehorliine species, had left their remains in the caverns, 
although Elephas avtiqvm, Falc., and Wtinoceros hemiUvehus^ 
Falc., were subsequently discovered in them in abundance, 
these two species, along with HI])p<)j)ota7ims major ^ consti- 
tuting at the present time the criteria by which British 
geologists test the more or less remote antiquity of the 
works of man occurring in Drift deposits.^ 

In May 18G0 I communicated to the Geological Society a 
memoir ^ On the Gower Caves,’ which was read at the meet- 
ings held on the 31st May and 13th June.® The caverns of 
the Gower peninsula, Paviland being one of them, are very 
numerous, and correspondingly rich in fossil remains ; while 
in other respects they present favourable conditions for de- 
termining the question, then unsettled, such as are nowhere 
else to be found in Great Britain. Their floor in many 
cases is covered with marine deposits, containing shells, 

* Quarterly Journal GooL Society, * Vide Sir C. LyoH’s ‘Antiquity of 
1860, vol. vii. p. 26. Mtin' passim. 

• See aniea, p. 498. — [En.] 
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above which the ossiferous strata are piled in beds alter- 
nating with numerous thick layers of stalagmite ; they are 
in close juxtaposition with a boldly-developed raised sea- 
beach, first observed and investigated by Mr. Prestwich; 
and on the high land of Gower, which backs the caves, the 
same able observer detected remains of Drift deposit, indica- 
tive of the submergence of the Glacial period. Availing 
myself of the rich and unrivalled collections formed by my 
friend Lieut.-Colonel Wood, of Stout Hall, during many years 
of patient inquiry, and following up their indications, in 
further researches conjointly with him, I endeavoured to 
trace the successive appearance of the newer and newer 
forms, through the magnificent sections furnished by the 
Gower caves, regarded as a series, until we were conducted 
to the period when man presented himself as a tenant of the 
caves. Some of the Gower caverns, such as ^ Minchin Hole,’ 
were of an amplitude comparable to that of a cathedral, with 
an open-vaulted mouth. Below they were strewed with sea- 
sand and shells, above which ochreous cave-eartli, crammed 
with bones, and layers of stalagmite were disposed in nume- 
rous successive layers. These alternations implied repeated 
changes of the physical conditions which held in their 
interiors, dependent probably on the shocks involved in 
movements of upheaval or depression, by which long-esta- 
blished lines of subterraneous drainage were for a time inter- 
cepted and then reproduced ; the periods of action and repose 
being respectively indicated by the layers of ochreous loam 
and stalagmite. Had the coast line in which the caves are 
chiefly situated ever been submerged, after the osseous 
remains were introduced, under the sea of the Glacial period, 
it was impossible that marine dej)osits should not have been 
introduced somewhere between these alternations, significant 
of the event. The cave called ^ Bosco’s Den,’ placed at a 
higher level, presented an enormous depth of ochreous cave- 
loam, impacted with horns and bones of the Eeindeer, and 
overlaid at the lop by a thick cake of stalagmite, upon the 
surface of which a bed of peat was accumulated. In no one 
of these instances was there the slightest indication of Drift 
or Boulder-clay above the ossiferous strata, ancient or 
modem. After balancing the various classes of evidence, 
and instituting a comparison of the Gower caves with those 
of the other cave districts of England in particular, and of 
Europe in general, the following conclusions were announced 
in the memoir above referred to ; — 

‘ 1. That the Gower caves have probably been filled up with their 
mammalian remains since the deposition of the Boulder-clay.” 

*2. That there are no mainuiulian reuiaius found elseuhere in the 
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ossiferous caves in England and Wales referable to a fauna of a more 
ancient geological date. 

‘ 3. That Eleplias (^Loxodon) meridionalis and Rhinoceros EtrusenSj 
which occur in, and are characteristic of, the “ Submarine Forest-bed” 
that immediately underlies the Boulder-clay on the Norfolk coast, have 
nowhere been met with in the British caverns. 

‘4. That Elephas nntiqinis with Rhinoceros hemitcechns and E. 
primigenius with Rh, tichorhinus^ though respectively characterizing the 
earlier find later portions of one period, were probably contemporary 
animals; and that they certainly were companions of the ('avc-Bears, 
Cave-Lions, Cave-Hytenas, &c., and of some at least of the existing 
Mammalia.’ 

The inferences arrived at were at least definite, in indi- 
cating the fauna of the ossiferous caves of England to be 
Post-Glacial. They were at the time unexpected, and, when 
communicated, they encountered lively opposition in dis- 
cussion as being opposed to the views then commonly enter- 
tained regarding the age of the fauna of the caves, and of 
the Quaternary deposits of the river valleys which yield 
remains of the same Mammalia in con*esponding assochition. 
But their soundness has not been impugn(*d since, and tlie 
subsequent discovery by Mr. Prestwich, at Sudbury and Bed- 
ford, of an analogous deposit containing bones of Jlippopo^ 
iamus and other mammalian species charactc^ristic of the 
Thames Valley beds, superimposed upon the glacial drift, 
proved that the brick-earths and gravels of the Thames 
Valley were Post-Glacial ; while my own researches upon their 
mammalian remains showed that their fauna was identical 
with that of the caves, which T had iufeiTcd from another 
class of evidence to be Post-Glacial. Mr. Prestwich had long 
and consistently held the ox)inion that the (jrays Thurrock 
and Iltbrd beds were later than the Boulder-clay but it was 
not until after many years of inc^ftectual search that the 
Sudbury and Bedford sections enabled him to prove the case 
stratigraphically. The conclusions above cited, regarding 
the Gower caves — exclusive of the se(*ond, which is in'e- 
levant — are at the present time applicable catc'gorically to 
the Post-Glacial dei)osits of the Valley of the Thames, in so 
far as their age and mammalian fauna are concerned. 


VI. 

These cave researches extended over several years, and 
involved an examination of every cave district in England, 
besides numerous caves on the Continent. They demanded 
also the careful study of every accessible collection of 

* Mr. Johliufl Trimmer held the same j opinion that the same fauna in the enves 
MOW, but coupkd with it the erromoiis | was prtglaei.il. (Sttpra, p. 683.) 
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fossil bones in England, public or private, bearing on the 
question. In the spring of 1858, while thus occupied, I 
made an excursion to the cave districts of the Mendip hills, 
Devonshire, and South Wales, in company wdth my friend 
the Eev. Eobert Everest, with whom I have been associated 
in similar objects, off and on, during thirty years. At Tor- 
quay, when examining ‘ Kent’s Hole,’ we heard of the recent 
discovery of a new cave near Brixham, where wo proceeded 
on the 17th April, after receiving from Mr. Pengelly every 
information that he could give us for our guidance. The 
cave was then intact. We examined it, and made overtures 
to the owner about an arrangement to explore it. On my 
return to London, being then on its Council, I addressed a 
letter regarding the Brixham Cave to the Secretary of the 
Geological Society, dated the 10th May, 18u8.' The following 
is a condensed abstract of its contents : — 

The decline of interest among geologists in the cave ques- 
tion since the time of the ^ Reliquia) Diluvianm ’ of Buckland 
— ^the backward and unsettled state of opinion respecting th(» 
age of the ossiferous caverns — the erroneous views commonly 
entertained on tlie subject in the cave districts, and the evil 
effects resulting therefrom — the imperfect manner in which 
cave explorations had hitherto been conducted in most in- 
stances in England — the huddling together in collections of 
the fossil specimens without reference to the oi'dcr in vliidi 
they occurred — the dis])ersion of some of the most important 
and classical of English collections — the necessity of retriev- 
ing past mischief and past errors, by the carefully organized 
exploration of a virgin cave — a description of the newly-dis- 
covered cave at Brixliain as it then stood, and the favour- 
able opportunity which it offered. The necessity was urged 
^ of a combined effort among geologists to organize operations 
for having it satisfactorily explored, before mischief is done 
by untutored zeal and desultory work.’ 

In order to give weight to the appeal, I communicated 
some of the new and unpublished results, to which my in- 
quiry so far had led : — 

1. The detection in certain of the ca“ves of the remains of 
a species of Jihinoccros, equally distinct from the tichorhine 
species of Siberia, and of the Glacial period generally ; and 
distinct also from the leptorhine Rhinoceros of Cuvier, of 
the Sub-Apennine ‘ Elephant-bed ’ and lacustrine deposits of 
the Norfolk coast. This is the species now known as Rhi- 
noceros hemitoechvs^ Pale. 

2. Abundant evidence in all the cave districts of two 
extinct species of Elephant ; viz. E.primigcnius of the Glacial 

* Set (uiUa, p. 187 — [Ed. | 
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period, and E, antiquus of the Sub-Apennine period (the 
Astesan and the ‘Norwich Crag’), the former commonly 
associated in the English caves with Bhinoceros tichorhinusy 
the latter with Rhinoceros hemitoechns, 

3. The absence of Elephas meridionalis and the form called 
E. prisons (since abandoned*) in all the cave collections; 
and the association in one of them of Elephas antiqausy 
Rhinoceros hemitcechuSy and Hippopotamus majory without the 
admixture of other species of the same genera. 

4. The absence from all the caves of the Rhinoceros lepto- 
rhinus of Cuvier, as I regarded the species to be limited. 

• 

Other results were communicated which need not be cited 
here. The letter concluded by calling attention to an im- 
portant speculation recently advanced by M. Lartet, that the 
Mammalian fauna of the Glacial period in Europe was made 
up of two distinct geographical elements : the one a northern 
division, pushed southwards from Siberia ; the other a soii- 
them division, projected noi’th wards from Mauritania. The 
jiroposed exploration might throw light on this question also. 

The letter dated the 10th was on May 12th submitted 
to the Council of the Geological Society, by whom the case 
was warmly entertained; a recommendatory resolution was 
passed, and entrusted to the able advocacy of the veleran 
Mr. Homer, who brought it before the Council of the Royal 
Society on May 13 ; and that learn(‘d body the same day 
gave a grant of 100/. towards the object. Miss Burdett 
Coutts, whose expansive iiiuniticcnee is alive to every object 
affecting the improvement, material, moral, or intellectual, of 
her country, contributed a large donation. So earnest Avas 
the co-operation of men of science on this occasion, that in 
little more than twenty-four hours after the case was 
brought forward the means were provided for carrying the 
design into execution. A committee at my suggestion was 
appointed in London ; Mr. Prestwich took charge of the 
financial and business details; I was intrusted with laying 
down the plan and giving the instructions upon which the 
exploration was to be conducted; a local committee was 
formed at Torquay, but for unity of action the responsible 
direction of the explorations speedily centred in Mr. Peii- 
geUy, of whom I am bound to say that never, I believe, was 
an inquiry of the kind carried out with more conscientious 
care or greater ability than by him. The deposits were 
taken up horizontally, like sheets of paper ; every object met 
with had its position fixed in reference to definite points, 
vertically and horizontally ; the collections of each day were 

^ Stt* a9i(erf, p 251, fiotc 1. — 
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labelled and set apart, and a diary of the work kept. Ex- 
cellent data of the most trustworthy character were thus 
obtained. When sufficient progress had been made, Pro- 
fessor Eamsay, now President of the Geological Society, and 
myself proceeded early in September 1858, to examine and 
report on the cave. The fossil remains were identified by 
me, and the flint flake-implements determined on the spot 
by reference to the outline figures of Abbeville specimens in 
M. Boucher de Perthes’ ^ Antiquites Celtiques ; ’ Professor 
Ramsay made a rough sketch plan ; Mr. Pengelly supi^lied 
all the data of the workings ; and a joint report was drawn 
up on September 9, in which it was stated that human in- 
dustrial remains occurred in the Brixham Cave, indiscrhni^ 
nately mixed with remains of Bhmoceros^ Hyama, and other 
extinct forms, in the undisturbed ochreous Cave-earth ; and 
that we failed to discover that they had been introduced 
into the cavern by different agencies, or that they were of a 
different age. That report was submitted to the London 
Committee, and adopted on Sex^tember 9, 1858. It was then 
forwarded to the Royal Society, which ujicn the strength of 
it gave another grant of lOOZ. to prosecute the exploration. 
From that period dates the wane of scei)tieisni among 
scientific men in England, respecting the geological evidence 
of the antiquity of man as a coteinporary of the external 
fauna of the Post-Glacial x^oriod. The humble share which I 
claim to have had in the case is, that the exploration of the 
Brixham Cave was led up to by the g(uieral cave inquiry 
above referred to ; that the existence^ of the cave was brought 
to the knowledge of men of science by me ; that its explo- 
ration for <L sx^ecific oljject was taken up at my suggestion, 
and carried out on the plan laid down by me, with my 
constant co-ox^eration or advice throughout as the final le- 
feree ; that the fossil remains and other ohj(»cts discovered in 
it were identified or detom ined by me ; and that the report 
in which the important conclusions were annomiced was 
drawn up on those determinations.* The only other point 
requiring notice is, that while the excavations w^re in pro- 
gress, Mr. Bristow, F.R.S., was deputed from the staff’ of the 
Geological Survey, on the requisition of the London Com- 
mittee, to make a careful x>lan of the cavern, which he ac- 
companied with a descripiive report, and Mr. Prestwich was 
requested to look into some of the general physical i)he- 
nomena. 


' Professor Phillips, then President all memhers of the conimilt or, can con- 
of the (reologenl Society, Professor firm tho Matdncnt; as do al ‘'0 tie 
J?am‘*ny, now }h*OHid<*nt, Mr. PreMwich, doenmoiitp in the records of the Geo- 
Mr. Pengell} , and Dr. John Percy, I'.P S , logical Society. 
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To revert to the general cave investigation. It has been 
already mentioned that the Gower caverns presented con- 
ditions favourable for determining some of the doubtful ques- 
tions, such as are nowhere else to be found in England, from 
the fact of their floors being covered by marine deposits con- 
taining shells. The only corresponding case in Europe then 
generally known was the celebrated ossiferous cavern of San 
Giro, near Palermo, described by the Abbate Scina, Hoffmann, 
and Tunibull-Christie, which I determined to examine before 
making public the results arrived at regarding the geological 
age of the English caves. The Gow’er caves had also yielded 
in considerable variety and abundance relics of man, both 
osseous and industrial, the latter consisting of wrought flints, 
bone-weapons or implements, and ivory ornaments. These 
had been discovered chiefly in the Paviland Cave, above or 
below the skeleton of the ‘Red Lady of Gower,’ celebrated 
through the researches of Dr. Bnckland. I became early 
flimiliar with every form in which they occur, in the original 
collections preserved in Gower, and formed at the time of 
the exploration. My fellow-labourer and friend. Colonel 
Wood, had amassed a considemble collection of wrought 
flints and bone-weapons, a part of which were subsequently 
the product of our repeated joint visits to the cavern. He 
had also discovered human bones in ‘ Spritsail-Tor ’ Cave, 
and in the ossiferous fissure of ‘ Mewslade.’ I was acquainted, 
from observations made on the s]>ot, with the extinct mam- 
malia with which they were associated, and with the circum- 
stances under w'hi(*h they occurred. After the arrangements 
for carrying on the exploration of the Brixham Cave were 
completed I left England for Sicily, at the end of October 
1 858, taking Montpellier in my route, in order to study the 
cave collections of the south of Prance, and the human re- 
mains investigated by Christol, Tournal, Marcel de Serres, 
&c., which had been the subject of such contested discussion 
thirty ye 4 >rs before. T then proceeded to Nice, to examine the 
brecciated mass of human bones discovered near St. Hospice, 
and thence to the ‘ Baussi-Raussi ’ or Rocco Rosso caverns, 
near Mentone, which have yielded such abundant relics of 
long-continued human occupation, upon the exploration of 
M. Pran 9 ois Porel. On reaching Palermo I found that the 
contents of the San Giro cavern had been so disturbed 
during the operation of the Government Commission, under 
the direction of Abbate Scina in 1830, that not a trace of the 
marine deposit, originally found upon the floor, could be de- 
tected, in consequence of the materials having been thrown 
up in a confused mass of talus, extending backwards to near 
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the roof of the grotto cavern. But the protracted submer- 
gence of the wide fissure under the sea was distinctly proved 
by the polished eastern wall, and by a band thickly drilled 
by Pholad-borings. It thus became necessary to search 
elsewhere along the coast, and after examining the other 
ossiferous caverns in the immediate vicinity of Palermo, I 
discovered the ‘ Grotta di Maccagnone,’ until then unknown 
to the Sicilians.^ An account of this remarkable ossiferous 
cave, dated Palermo, March 21, 1859, and extracted from a 
letter addressed to Sir Charles Lyell, was communicated to 
the Geological Society on the 4th of May ; and on the 22nd 
June a more detailed description was delivered to the fame 
body, when the collection of si)ccimens illustrative of the 
history of the cavern was exhibited.^ They excited lively 
interest, from the striking manner in which they confirmed 
the results arrived at by the exploration of the Brixham 
Cave. The ‘ Grotta di Maecagnone ’ is an open rock-chamber 
in Hippuritc limestone, wliich had formerly been filled up to 
the roof with alluvial matters and fossil bones, probably intro- 
duced from above by rills through refts and crevices in the 
fissured rock-strata. That the action had been of a tranquil 
nature was clearly indicated by the i>resence of large fragile 
Helicine shells, mingled in perfect integrity with the other 
materials in the bone^brcccia. The long-continued operation 
of stalagmitic drip had by infiltration solidified the layer 
immediately in contact with the roof into a thick mass of 
hard breccia, in which large quantities were discovered of 
broken silic(‘ous stone-knives, composed of chalcedony, and 
of the ordinary flake-pattern, presented by the modern obsi- 
dian razor-knives of Mexico. These were intc'rmixed with 
entire and comminuted shells, bone splinters, teeth of horses 
and ruminants, pieces of burnt clay, bits of charcoal, 
&c., clearly indicative of the presence of man. In another 
part of the same roof-breccia abundant remains were dis- 
covered of the coprolite of a Hymna, which has long been 
extinct in Europe ; and on the alluvial floor, below the flint- 
knife breccia, the molar tooth of an Elephant was found, of 

* In myineTnoir on the Grotta (li Mac- Trapani on the west, there arc many 
cagnone, 1 premised the account of it caves containing the bones of extinct 
with a description of the physical and animals.’ Sir Charles Lyell has not 
geological characters of that portion of shown in what geological w'orks tho 
the m)rth const of Sicily between ‘ Ter- asserted fnnuliar knowledge is to be 
mini on tho east and Trapani on the found before tho appearance of the 
west,’ in which ‘tho ossiferous caves memoir above referred to. The exist- 
abouud.’ The autln^r of tho ‘Antiquity enco close to Palermo of the ossiferous 
of Man’ {op. cit. p. 17*1) asserts that caves of San Giro, Bolliemi, and Ben 
‘ geologists have long been familiar with Fratolli was of course well known, 
the fact, that on the northern coast of ' See anica^ p. 543. — [Eu ] 

Sicily, hciwien Termini on the rabf and I 

QQ 2 
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a species which, also, has been long extinct in Europe. The 
inferences drawn from the whole case were, that the cavern, 
originally full of alluvial matter, had been cleared out by 
physical changes involved in upheavement, or other altera- 
tion of level, with the exception of the solidified portion im- 
mediately in contact with the ceiling. Following up the 
investigation afterwards, strong presumptive proof came out 
that the date of man’s occupation, in the savage state, of 
Sicily went back to a period extremely remote, as compared 
with accepted chronology. Biblical or profane, when the 
Mediterranean was bridged over by land connecting Sicily 
with Africa as a promontory of that continent. The evidence 
upon this head will be considered in a subsequent chapter.* 
Soon after the date of this communication another branch of 
the evidence, proving the remote antiquity of the human race, 
the agitation of which arose out of these cave investigations, 
was launched into discussion among geologists. To this part 
of the subject I shall now briefly refer. 

VIII. 

In September of iHofi I made the acquaintance of my 
distinguished friend M. Boucher dc Perthes, on the intro- 
duction of M. Desnoyers at Paris, when he i)resented to me 
the earlier volume of his ‘Antiquites Celtiques,’ &c., with 
which I thus became acquainted for the first time. I was 
then fresh from my examination of the Indian fossil remains 
of the Valley of the Jumna; and the antiquity of the hu- 
man race being a subject of interest to both, we conversed 
freely about it, each from a different point of view. M. de 
Perthes invited me to visit Abbeville, in order to examine 
his antediluvian collection, fossil and archaeological, gleaned 
from the Valley of the Somme. This I was unable to accom- 
plish then, but I reserved it for a future occasion. 

In October 18r)8, having determined to proceed to Sicily, 
I arranged by correspondence with M, Boucher de Perthes, 
to visit Abbeville ou my journey through France. I was at 
the time in constant communication with Mr. Prestwick 
about tlie proofs of the antiquity of the human race yielded 
by the Brixham Cave, in which he took a lively interest; 
and I engaged to communicate to him the opinions at which 
I should arrive, after my examination of the Abbeville col- 
lection. M. de Perthes gave me the freest access to his 
materials, with unreserved explanation of all the facts con- 
nected with the case that had come under his observation ; 
and having considered his Menchccourt Section, taken with 
such scrupulous care,^ and identified the molars of Elcphas 

• See antea^ pp. 662, 669 — [Et> ] I Celtiquop,’ tome i. p 234, was made by 

* The pecliou in question, ‘ Antiquit^s | M RdMn 
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primigeniuSf wHcli he had exhumed with his own hands 
deep in that section, along with flint- weapons, presenting the 
same character as some of those found in the Brixhani Cave, 
I arrived at the conviction that they were of contempora- 
neous age, altliough I was not prepared to go along with 
M. de Perthes in all his infere^ices regarding the symbolical 
hieroglyphics, and an industrial interpretation of the various 
other objects which he had met with. The results of my 
impressions were communicated to Mr. Prestwich, in a letter 
dated Abbeville, November 1858, of which the following is a 
transcript : — 


[Copy.] 


Abbeville, Nov. 1, 1858. 


My dear Prestwich, — As the weather continued fine, I came on 
here to see Boucher dc Perthes’ collection. I advised him of my 
intention from London, and my note luckily found him in the neigh- 
bourhood. lie good-naturedly came in to receive me, and 1 have 
been richly rewarded, llis collection of wrought Hint-implements, and 
of the objects of every description associated with them, far exceeds 
anything I expected to have seen, especially from a single locality. He 
has made great additions, since the publication of his lirst volume, in 
the second, which I have now by me. He showed me ‘ flint ’ hatchets 
which he had (hig up with his own hands mixed iudiscriininatcJi/ wdth 
the molars of KJephas prtmigenliis, I examined and identified plates of 
the molars and the Hint-objects which were gpt along with them. 
Abl)eville is an out-of-the-way place, very little visited, and the Frencli 
Kivants who meet him in Paris laugh at Monsieur dc Pcjthes and his 
researches. But after devoting the greater part of a day to his va&l 
collection, 1 am perfectly satisfied that there is a great d(‘al of fair pre- 
sumptive evidence in liivour of many of his speculations regarding the 
remote anticpiity of these industrial objects, and their association with 
animals now extinct. M. Boucher’s hotel is, from ground-floor to 
garret, a continued museum filled with ])icturcs, mediivval art, and 
Gaulish antiquities, including antediluvian fl nt-knives, fossil-bones, &c. 
If, during next summer, you should happen to be J)aying a visit to 
France, let me strongly recommend you to come to Ablioville. I am 
sure you would be richly rewarded. You are the only English geolo- 
gist I know who would go into the subject con aniore. I am satisfied 
that English geologists are much behind the indications of tlie materials 
now in existence relative to this walk of Post-Glacial geology, and you 
are the man to bring up the lee- way. 

I saw no flint specimens in his collection so completely whitened 
through and through, as our Hint-knives {i.e, from the Brixham Cave), 
and nothing resembling the mysterious hatchet which I made up of the 
two pieces. What I have seen gives me still greater impulse to per- 
severe in our Brixham explorations. — Yours very truly. 


Joseph Prestwich, Esq. 


H. Falconer. 


The interest excited by this note was further stimulated 
by the accounts which reached England, in April 1859, of 
the results of the ‘ Maccagnone ’ exploration ; and Mr, 
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Prestwicli, joined by Mr. John Evans, proceeded to Abbeville 
during the Easter recess, at the end of the same month. 
The evidence yielded by the Valley of the Somme was gone 
into with the scrupulous care and severe and exhaustive 
analysis which are characteristic of Mr. Prestwich’s re- 
searches. The conclusions tq, which he was conducted were 
communicated to the Eoyal Society on the 1 2th May, 1859, 
in his celebrated memoir, read on the 26th May, and pub- 
lished in the ^ Philosophical Transactions ^ of 1860, which, 
in addition to researches made in the Valley of the Somme, 
contained an account of similar ]r)henomena i)resented by the 
Valley of the Waveney, near Iloxne, in Suffolk. Mr. Evans 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries a memoir on 
the character and geological position of tlie ‘ Flint Imple- 
ments in the Drift,’ which appeared in the ^ Archmologia’ for 
1860. The results arrived at by Mr. Prestwich were ex- 
pressed as follows : — 

‘1st. That the flint-imidements are the result of design 
and the work of man. 

‘ 2ndly. That ihey are found in beds of gravel, sand, and 
clay, which have never been ai'tificially disturbed. 

‘ 8rdly. That they occur associated with the remains of 
land, freshwater, and marine Testacea, of species now living, 
and most of them still common in the same neighbourhood, 
and also with the remains of various Mammalia — a few of 
species noy living, but more of extinct forms. 

‘ 4thly. That the period at which their entombment took 
place was subsequent to the Boulder-clay period, and to that 
extent Post-Glacial; and also that it was among the latest 
in geological time — one apparently immediakdy anterior to 
the surface assuming its present form, so far as it regards 
some of the minor features.’ 

The European reputation of Mr. Prestwich stamped these 
conclusions as well-weighed and established facts in science. 
Wliat has since followed has been the confirmation of the 
results successively andved at by Boucher de Perthes, 
Eigollot, and Prestwich, the last having relieved them from 
the trammels of Diluvian agency. Geologists, French, Eng- 
lish, and Continental generally flocked to Amiens and Abbe- 
ville, some for a time maintaining cautious doubts, but the 
great majority convinced by the evidence. The case was 
fully proved, when some eminent British geologists tendered 
their acceptance of the geological evidence of the antiquity 
of man, derived from his embedded works : Sir Charles Lyell, 
at the Aberdeen mc'eting of the British Association in Sept. 
1859 ; followed a year later by Sir Roderick Murchison at the 
meeting of the same body held at Oxford in Sept. 1860. The 
public mind, led in its convictions by the favoured few whom 
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it elected to follow, was craving for accessible information 
on the subject; and a well-considered digest of the evidence 
of the case, in all its bearings, was the only thing wanting 
to secure for it the accepted belief of mankind. 

To recapitulate, I have endeavoured to show in the pre- 
ceding remarks, that as far back as 1836 I was engaged on 
questions concerning the remote antiquity of man in that 
part of the globe which has been generally believed to have 
been the cradle of the human race ; that, in 1 844, I had put 
forward speculations on the subject, founded upon palaeonto- 
logical grounds ; that in 1854, by published evidence, I was 
occupied with the same subject ; that since tlien I have been 
concerned with researches which have borne directly or in- 
directly upon the same point ; and that the cave inquiry which 
I undertook led immediately to the re-investigation of the 
whole evidence respecting the antiquity of man by geologists. 

My aim in the above narrative has been to satisfy my 
readers that, as a humble labourer in the field, 1 have not 
been unfamiliar nor unconnected with the subject of the 
present work. But in reading it over, I expeiience the 
^ sunjit aliquid amari,^ in the feeling that the claims of the 
individual float too prominently on the surface throughout. 
This, doubtless, is an unseemly trait, which bears with it its 
own corrective in the im 2 >rcssion which it is calculated to 
leave behind. There are occasions, however, in which the 
retired and unobtrusive student is justified in speaking out ; 
and this has ap 2 )eared to me to be one. In suj^port of all 
that I have stated 1 have cited either 2 >ublished or authentic 
documents. The important record of history sooner or later 
apj)ortions to each his due ; while the true reward that the 
inquirer into the truths of nature has Ih'S in the rational 
gratification which the pursuit carries iiiseimrably with it, 
and in the satisfaction that in his day and generation 
he has contributed his mite to the advancement of that 
natural knowledge with which the destiny of the human 
race is so intimately bound uj). After a few years the little 
he may have done may be absorbed in a single line or sen- 
tence of the great code, or it may be fused with it, in 
sue cum et sanguincm,^ without a trace even of the source 
from which it emanated. But while the observer ‘ frets his 
•brief existence on the stage,’ he should take care, in the ab- 
stract interest of truth, apart from personal considerations, 
that what he may have done shall not be passed over by de- 
fault of his own appearance to record it. This is the only 
apology which I have to offer for the unseemly trait alluded 
to. Much of what has been stated may appear to be beside 
the question ; but there is no royal road to the extension of 
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natural knowledge. It is only to be accomplished by sus- 
tained and patient labour. The generalized results to which 
the tedious details lead, and which alone go to increase the 
common stock, once arrived at are readily dressed up in a fit- 
ting garb, and when skilfully combined along with cognate 
materials, they produce the same pleasurable effect which is 
yielded by the contemplation of exquisite forms in fragile 
porcelain, artistically disposed in an elegant cabinet. But 
the intelligent observer will not rest satisfied with the mere 
sesthetic effect of the enncmhle ; he will be curious to know 
something of the nature of the cnide material, of the pro- 
cesses by which they have been elaborated, of the hands 
which have moulded them into shape or laid on the har- 
monious colours, and of the aUlitrs which have sent them 
forth as finished works. And so the reflecting reader, whose 
interest has been enlisted in some newly-explored region, 
will not be indifferent to a naiTative of the devious routes 
and toilsome journeys, by which the travellers tliemselves 
have acquired the knowledge which now engages his atten- 
tion. In this spirit, I trust they will regard the preceding 
remarks alB an excusable vindication of the share that Mr. 
Prestwich and mj^self' have had, first, in the investigation of 
the Quaternary deposits and ossiferous caves, which have 
led up to that of the localities in which human relics of great 
antiquity occur; second, in the investigation of the relics 
themselves, and the conditions under which they are found. 
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XXV. ON THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE OF THE 
CONTEOVEETED HUMAN JAW AND FLINT- 
IMPLEMENTS OF MOULIN-QUIGNON.‘ 

The published proces-verhaux embody the leading points of 
the evidence brought out during the investigation by the 


late Conference,* held in Paris 

> The MS. of this essay was found 
amon^ Dr. Falconer s papers. — [Fd.] ' 

It may be useful to f'ire here a brief ‘ 
resuuii' of the circumstances wliieh led to 
the iiieering of the Conference. Fash- 
ioned flint-wea])Oiis, unquestionably of 
very remote aiitiiiuity and as certain 
proofs of liunian agency as tlie N\ateh in 
the illustration of Fab'y, had turned j 
up in surprising abundance in the old 
gravel-lx'ils of Ami(ms and Abbeville, 
but not a Vestige of tlie bones of the men 
who shaped tlnuu into form. Why it 
should be so was a niystcTv, for hiim.in 
bones are as (‘inluring as those of deer, 
horse, slnu*}), or oxen, and lossil bones of 
extinct animals were not uiifrequeul in 
the Sumino Valley deposits. At last it 
was thought that the objects so long 
sought for in vain had been discovered. 
To pass over minor incidents, on 
March 23, 1803, a terrassier brought to 
M. do Perthes, from the bottom of the 
gravel-pit of Moulin-Quiguon, two flint 
haches and a fragment of bone, which, 
on del a oiling the dark matrix enveloping 
it, ho found to be a human tootli. On 
March 28, M. do Pert lies was summoned 
to the same gravel-pit (ileseribed by Mr. 
Prestwieh in his memoir in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’) to examine in 
situ what appeared to be a portion of 
bone projecting from the section, close 
to its base. The specinum was cart>fully ' 
detached with his own hands by M. do 
Perthes, and proved to be the entire half i 
of an adult human lower jaw, quite per- 
fect, and containing one back tooth — ^ 
namely, the penultimate, or last but one. 
The sockets of the other tooth were all 1 
present, and filled with matrix, with the 
exception of the antepenultimate, the 
socket of which was eflfacod, the tooth i 
having been lost during life. The soli- 


and at Abbeville, on the cir- 

tary molar present was hollow from 
caries, and this hollow was also filled 
with the matrix. 

The deposit from which the jaw was 
extracted was the ‘black seam flinty 
gravel,’ so called from its intensely dark 
(blueisli-black) colour, arising from ox- 
ide's of iron and manganese. It rested 
immediately u])on the chalk, and be- 
longed to A\)uit 31r. Pn'stwieli csills the 
‘high level’ series, being the oldest of 
the Somme Valh'y beds. A thin layer 
of black manga uo-feiTUgi nous clayey 
mattei* was interposed betweem the eliMlk 
and tlu‘ gravel. If the* jaw luul })rovod 
to be an autbeiitie fo.ssil, and Inul eomo 
out ot‘ the* allege'd position, it indicated 
the exist (‘iiee of man, by an actual bone, 
at a jjeriod of extnmu'ly remote anti- 
quity. A single detached human molar 
W'us found at the same time, correspond- 
ing exaelly in appearance and in tho 
matrix with whieli it was covered ; and, 

I to eom])lete the case, a flint hatchet, co- 
' vered with black matrix, was (extracted 
from the same s])()t by M. Oswald Dim- 
pre, wJio accoinpanit'd M. de Perthes. 
The details were all given by M. de 
Perthes in tlu* ‘ Abbi'villois’ of April 9, 
1863, and in a note eommunicatod to 
the Acnd(‘my of Seieiiees on April 20. 

[ Mr. Pr(‘stwicli, Mr. Evans, and Dr. 
Falconer were in France at I he time, and 
hearing of llio asserted discovery, they 
determined to visit Abbeville. Tho two 
former proceeded there on April 13, 
when their suspicions were instantly 
aroused. They pronounced the hacJirs 
said to have been yielded by the ‘ couche 
noire' to bo modern fabrications. Dr. 
Falconer followed a day later, when they 
had left, and also got several haches from 
the ‘black-soam gravel,’ wliich, upon 
closely examining them upon his return 
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cumstances attending the alleged discovery of a hnman jaw 
in the gravel deposits of Moulin-Quignon. The fact was first 
announced by M. Boucher de Perthes in the ‘ Abbevillois ^ of 


to London, he considered to bo spurious. 
Having been obligingly permitted by M. 
de Perthes to examine the jaw, he was 
struck with the unusual combination of 
jKiculiar anatomical characters whicli it 
presented, and was thus led to tlie im- 
pression that it was of fossil antiquity. 
That impression he communicated on the 
l4th to Dr. Carpenter, and on the 15th 
to M. de Quatrefages, at Abbeville, but 
subject to the reserve of a more detailed 
stud}' of the materials, and on the 15th 
he wrote to the same effect to his friend 
M. Lartet, to whom the jaw was con- 
signed in Paris. 

On April 1 6 Dr. Carpenter communi- 
cated a short paper to theKoyul Society, 
supporting the authenticity of the disco- 
very; and during the debate, Dr. Fal- 
coner, in the ahsonoo of Di;^ Carpenter 
and himself, was unauthorlzediy cited 
as entertaining the same o})iniou. On 
April 20, M. de Quatrefages eommuni- 
cated to the ‘Academy of Sciences’ a 
note hy M. TJoueher de Perthes, followed 
by descriptive remarks by himself, con- 
veying the high authority of his o]>inion 
in f.ivour of the jaw being a true fossil 
of geologit-al antiquity. On April 18 
Dr. Falconer, inimediately after his re- 
turn to London, commenced the delibe- 
rate scrutiny of the ma'erials which ho 
hud brought wuth him from Abbeville, 
and on the 21st, in conjunction with, or 
aided by, John Evans, Mr. Prest- 
wieh, Mr. Dusk, and Mr. Tomes, he ar- 
rived at results opposed to the authen- 
ticity alike of the ‘detached molar’ of 
the jaw, and of the harhes. That 
day, without the delay of a post, lie com- 
municated his suspicions to M. Lartet, 
reque>.ting him to make them, and the 
gi’ounds upon which they w<‘i'e founded, 
known to M. d<‘ Quatrefages. But the 
latter had already given in his affirma- 
tive memoir to the ‘Institut’ on the 
previ(ms day (20tli), followed on April 
27 and May 4 by successive notes in the 
same sense. On April 25 a lettiT by 
Dr. Falconer, WTitteu before he was 
aware of M. de Quatrefages’ first com- 
munication, appeared in the ‘Times,’ 
questioning the authenticity of the ‘jaw’ 
and of the harhe^. Men of science in 
France and England were thus suddenly 
placed at direct issue on a grave and 
important point of great general interest. 


But, happily, from the frankness and 
rapid.ty of the communications inter- 
changed, tliore existed the most cordial 
relations, and the conviction of loyalty 
and good faith on both sides. Tlie 
Erench the more they wont into 

the case, were the more convinced of the 
soundness of their conclusions; uliile 
their English opponents, ^lio more they 
weighetl the evidence belore them, Avere 
the more strengthened in their doubts. 
As a wordy discussiou would but have 
wasted time and must hjiTc been pro- 
tracted, and as a personal conference 
held out the best ])rospe *1 of a speedy 
settlement of tbe qiicstio ,h ^ r Inn ion* 
of men of science, to be h Id at Paris, 
was proposed by the French savanfs. 

The English ue]>utatioii, (‘oiisisting of 
Dr. Falconer. Dr. Carjx'iiler, ami Prof. 
Busk, reached I’aris (»ri J\Iay 0, and im- 
nu'diately ju’uceeded to business, being 
joint d on the following day by Mr. 
Prostwiclj. The I'rench members con- 
sisted of M. de Quatrefages, Membtr of 
the Institute ; M. Lartet, Member of the 
(reolngical S<x.‘iety of Franco and Foreign 
Member of the (xeological Society of 
London ; M. Delchsc, Professor of Geo- 
logy to the Ecole Normale, I*aris ; and 
M. DesnoycTh, Member of the Institute. 
The following mvanfs also took a share 
in the proi’cedings throughout, and af- 
forded the utmost aid in the investiga- 
tion, viz.: — M. L’Ahbt'* Bourgeois, M. 
A. Gaudry, and M. Alphonse Milue- 
Edw'ards. At the request of the Eng- 
lish imunbors, M. Milm‘-1M wards, Mem- 
ber of tlie Institute, and the eminent zoo- 
logist, courteously agreed to preside over 
the Conference. 

The proch-verhaiix of this Conference, 
which extended over five days, were 
})rinted in detail in the ‘ Natural His- 
tory Beview,’ for July, 1863, with an 
introduction and ap])endi‘d notes, by 
Dr. Falconer, Mr. Busk, and Dr. Car- 
penter. The conclusions arrived at by 
the Confi‘rence are embodied in Dr. Fal- 
coner’s essay, which is now for the first 
time publislu‘d. 

The above particulars are derived from 
the introduction to the proch-verhaux 
aboA’e reftirrod to, and from two letters 
by Dr. Falconer which appeared in the 
‘ Times’ newspaper for April 25 and May 
21, 1803 .— [Ed.J 
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April 9th. On April 16th it was communicated to the Eoyal 
Society, and on the 19th to the Academy of Sciences. On 
April 25th the authenticity of the jaw and haches was contro- 
verted in the ^ Timcs.^ On May 9tli the Conference opened 
at Paris, and it closed at Abbeville on the 13th. On May 18th 
M. Milne-Edwards and M. de Quatrefages severally commu- 
nicated notes to the Academy of Sciences, on the results at 
which the Conference had arrived. The ink with which the 
convention was signed was hardly dry when M. de Beaumont 
struck at the whole fabric a blow, ^ qui seinble enlever toute 
valeur scientifique a la machoire dont on s’ost tant occupe.’ 
At that meeting of the Academy, this eminent geological 
authority refused to admit that the Moulin-Quignon gravels 
were older than the inodeni period. He referred them to the 
age of the Peat-beds of the Valley of the Somme, in which 
human skeletons with implements of stone and iron abound ; 
and at the next following meeting of the Academy, when he 
resumed the subject, he stated that a corresponding peat- 
bed covered the remains of an ancient^Roman way in the 
Departement dii Nord, 

That ^le cercle de la discussion relative au gisemcnt de 
Moulin-Quignon est peut-etrc bien loin d’etre epuiso/ is 
tjlear from the next incident in the order of events. At the 
meeting of the Academy held on May 25, M. Hebert, in a 
review of tlie opinions advanced by M. de Beaumont, as- 
signed a different geological position to these beds, which he 
removes from the ancient Quaternary deposits of the Valley 
of the Somme, such as Mench(‘Court and St. Achcul, placing 
them two stages even above the Locss^ but below the Peat- 
bed alluvia, while Mr. Prestwich, in a recent communication 
to the Geological Society, after a fresh survey of the field, 
maintains his original opinion that the Moulin-Quignon beds 
belong io the ‘ high level’ gravels, or oldest Quaternary de- 
posits of the Somme, formed immediately af^er the exca- 
vation of the valley began. We have tlius three different 
phases of opinion by competent authorities on the geological 
age of the beds, and it is difficult to conceive the divergency 
being carried further, or of more being entertained, respect- 
ing the case. 

The contested hachcs of the couclie noire have not fared 
better. Accepted at last by the great majority of the Con- 
ference as authentic, they have been severely assailed in a 
communication addressed to the ‘ Athensoum ’ on June 2, by 
Mr. John Evans, who, unable to be present at the Conference, 
to which he was invited, paid a fresh visit to Abbeville at 
the end of last mouth, in order to reinvestigate the circum- 
stances of that part of the case. He contends that the sus- 
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pected haches are modem fabrications, and thinks that he has 
detected the proof of their having been introduced into the 
gravel section. After detailing the results of his observation 
he adds : ‘ There remains therefore not the slightest doubt 
on my mind that a fraud, and a most ingenious and successful 
one, has been practised by some of the Abbeville terrassiers.^ 

Nor has the celebrated jaw itself had immunity from dis- 
cussion conferred upon it by tJie verdict of the Conference. 
An eminent French Anthropologist, M. Pruner-Bey, well 
known for his familiarity with the characters which distin- 
guish the races of mankind, has submitted the jaw to exa- 
mination in the aspect of its natural history peculiarities, 
and arrived at the opinion that, ‘ La macho tre de Moulin- 
Quignon appartenait a un individu brachycephale, de petite 
taille, do I’age de pierre.’ He found that it corresponded 
with a Swiss lower jaw of the brachycephalous type, of the 
age of iron in every respect, except that the coronoid process 
in the latter was more eloiigat(Ml. M. Pruner-Bey does not 
state to what division of ilie ‘Stone-age’ the jaw is, in his 
opinion, referable ; and his remarks do not necessarily remove 
it from the position assigned to it by the verdict of the Con- 
ference ; but they are suggesti\e of further inquiry as to the 
direction of its affinities. 

It is evident, therefore, that to the conviction of men of 
science, the labours of the Conference have not definitively 
settled any one of the moot points which came before it. 
But the mass of evidence which it collected and the conflict 
of opinion which it elicited will doubtless assist materially 
in conducting to a final judgment hereafter. The case 
throughout maintained a perjdexed and contradictory cha- 
racter, not to be surpassed probably by any cause celebre on 
record. 

The evidence was of two classes : 1st. The intrinsic^ yielded 
by the Flint haches and by the jaw, regarded per se through 
their physical characters. 2nd. The extrinsic^ or that con- 
nected with the beds in which the objects were asserted to 
have been found. 

In many important respects the first was directly at vari- 
ance with the second, which appears to have weighed most 
with the Conference in determining the conclusions at which 
it arrived. On the present occasion it is proposed to give a 
summary and analysis of the evidence as set forth in the 
proc^-verhauor, together with the results of some later inqui- 
ries, where it was incomplete. 

The Flint haches and the human jaw, although in their 
nature so widely different, were intimately connected in this 
case, from the fact that they were both said to have been 
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yielded by the same deposit ; and the most important pieces 
among the former were covered with the same matiix as the 
latter. If either proved to be open to suspicion upon the 
internal evidence, doubt was pro tanio reflected upon the 
.other. I shall therefore consider the evidence of the liaches 
as well as of the jaw. 

1. Intrinsic Evidence of the Haches. — And first as regards 
the haches. Suppose a mass of a compact hard, homogeneous, 
non-crystalline, mineral substance like Obsidian or Flint, 
presenting a flat surface. Let a blow be struck perpendicu- 
larly to the latter, with moderate force, by a light convex 
iron hammer, anywhere near the centre, and an invariable 
result follows. Although not visible externally, a partial 
solution of continuity takes place in the interior of the 
mass, in the form of a cone of which the point of impact 
constitutes the apex. Suppose the mass to have the shape 
of a polygonal block, and a similar blow to be struck 
near the periphery, where there is a line of least resist- 
ance, a flake will be detached ; and as from the given 
conditions there is not sufficient thickness of substance for 
the vibrations being proj^^agated uniformly all round, instead 
of a cone, the flake presents a conoid surface, the immediate 
apex of which above, corresponding with the point of impact, 
is a true cone. The general convex surface which results 
may be compared to that of one of the valves of a convex 
bi-valve shell ; and the hollow which it leaves on the block 
is commonly known under the name of ‘ conchoidal frac- 
ture.’ The phenomena have long been observed, but although 
manifestly dependent on a definite physical cause, they have 
not yet, so far as T have b('en able to ascertain, been made 
the subject of mathematical analysis. 

Suppose the same conditions in another block, but let the 
blows be struck with a luece of flint or other hard stone ; the 
same effects are produced, but modified. In the one case the 
resultant cone is more depressed, and in the other the 
conoid convexity, ‘ or bulb of impact ’ on the flake, is less 
prominent and extended over a broader surface. A necessary 
consequence is that the conchoidal facets produced by the 
repeated detachment of flakes, or splint(irs, when stone-struck, 
are broader and shallower, and the dividing ridges less ele- 
vated; while iron-struck facets are deeper, narrower, and 
more pronounced, with more elevated and more angular 
dividing ridges. I put the case in the most general terms, 
as founded on obseiwation. The pi’incipal cause of the 
difference has still to be made out ; but one thing is certain, 
that cominonly the facets, upon the most ancient haches, are 
shallower and less pronounced than in modem imitations. 
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The riint-objects, which are accepted as proofs of human 
industry of very remote antiquity, are therefore of two kinds. 
1st. The more simple, or flakes. 2nd. The haches, which 
have been shaped out of blocks into form by the repeated 
detachment of small fragments or eclats. 

Where haches occur, flakes designed for use commonly 
occur also. 

Mint haches, of undoubted antiquity, bear certain marks, 
the presence of one or more of which is considered necessary 
to guarantee their genuineness. Ist. They are weather- 
stained or discoloured, according to the nature of the embed- 
ding deposit. 2nd. They present a general polish or vitreous 
glimmer, which is not seen on the dull fresh fracture of the 
same flint. 8rd. They are patched over with a patina, con- 
sisting of a crust of carbonate of lime, or of other mineral 
matter, or they bear dendrites. 

Besides these, there are other indications which, regarded 
per se, are less certain and constant, but which assist mate- 
rially in judging on the genuineness of haches, 1st. Com- 
monly they are more or less used and blunted or indented at 
their sharp edges, and they are frequently abraded by roll- 
ing. 2nd. The conchoidal facets, caused by the detachment 
of flakes, are broad and shallow, and the dividing ridges but 
little conspicuous. 3rd. Residuary films are either absent 
from the facets, or, if present, their margins are broken, 
and colouring matter in matrix is generally interposed 
between them and the body of the flint, .through capillary 
action. 

The broad and shallow facet and the low dividing ridges 
have been closely imitated by using stone hammers at the 
present time ; but in certain cases haches, considered upon 
other grounds to be of genuine antiquity, pr('sent conchoidal 
facets and raised dividing ridges. In others, the points or 
edges are uninjured. In these instances the vitreous glim- 
mer, dendrite, or other kind of patina, are relied upon as 
tests of their genuine character. Occasionally the discrimi- 
nation, except by practised experts, is difficult and per- 
plexing. 

Counterfeit haches of modem fabrication are commonly 
distinguishable with readiness, by the absence of all the 
characters above indicated, and by the presence of certain 
peculiar marks. 1st. They present no vitreous glimmer 
different from a fresh fiacture ; they are unstained, un- 
weathered, and free from dendrites or oiher patina *, and they 
bear no marks of rolling. 2nd. The facets are more con- 
choidal, narrower, deeper, and commonly more numerous; 
and the dividing ridges well pronounced, angular, and 
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unworn. 8rd. The edges all round are sharp, fresh, and 
unworn; or, if indented, the breaks are unequal, with crushed 
fractures. 4th. The facets present more or less numerous, 
broad and entire, residuary films, free from underlying ma- 
trix. 6th. They are frequently finished by vertical blows on 
the broad surface, to reduce some inconvenient salient in- 
equality, leaving rude crushed fractures, which occasionally 
present streaks of metallic iron. 6th. They are commonly 
ruder in form, and an experienced eye will detect the differ- 
ence ; but this indication is not to be relied on. 

The Flint-implements from Moulin-Quignon were of two 
kinds. 1st. A few hachcsy and a corresponding number of 
flakes, which were universally accepted as being unquestion- 
ably genuine. The harhts were roUed, highly weathered, and 
uniformly deeply stained with iron ; polish vitreous ; facets 
broad and shallow, without films; ridges low and incon- 
spicuous ; edges much worn and rounded. In short, they 
presented more decided marks of age and rolling than most 
of those found in the other localities of the Valley of the 
Somme. The flakes were also tinged with iron, and equally 
genuine and ancient in appearance. The majority of both 
appear to have been got before the present year, and to have 
been yielded by the ferruginous gravel. Not a single speci- 
men of either, derived from the ^ black seam,’ was laid before 
the Conference, 2nd. A large number of haches^ without 
the admixture, so far as I remember, of a single flake, and 
all, when denuded of their matrix and well washed, present- 
ing the most marked contrast to the genuine specimens from 
the same locality. The English members of the Conference 
produced about twenty, most of them procured within the 
last three months, from the ‘ black seam ’ or overlying 
ferruginous gravel ; and a considerab]#or nearly equal number 
was presented by the French members. When washed they 
yielded the following characters : — Outline generally of the 
spear-headed pattern ; a few oval or almond-shaped, and the 
majority of them coarsely wrought, with a great sameness of 
pattern, as if the production of one or two hands ; surface 
with the dull appearance of a recent fracture, and without 
glimmer, dendrites, incrustation, or patina of any sort ; 
colour, even where greyish-white and porous, unaltered, and 
substance perfectly free from ferruginous inlJiltration ; facets 
conchoidal, with angular dividing ridges ; films numerous, 
broad, and entire, without underlying matrix ; edges sharp, 
continuous, not rolled, and either unindented, or where inter- 
rupted showing recent angular fractures. Where a new frac- 
ture was made before the Conference, the fresh surface differed 
in no respect from that of the rest of the flint. Such at 
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least was the view held by the English members, as set forth 
in the proch-verlav/x. 

Further, two of these haches^ procured by me at Moulin- 
Quignon, on the 14th and 16th April, presented on the 
middle of the tliickest part an appearance which Mr. Evans 
and myself interpreted as being probably the result of a 
vertical blow applied with an iron hammer, to reduce an in- 
convenient inequality. One got by Mr. Nicholas Brady, on 
the 1 7th April, upon being carefully washed by me yielded 
immediatelj’^ afterwards a distinct streak of metallic iron. It 
was observed at the time by Dr. Charles Murchison, Messrs. 
Antonio and Nicholas Brady, and myself. It was examined 
on the following day, under the microscope by Dr. Carpenter, 
who confirmed the observation. It was suggested at the 
Conference that the iron marks in this instance may have 
been caused by the pick-axe of the pitman ; but the explana- 
tion was insufficient, inasmuch as the covering of matrix 
was carefully examined before washing, and it presented no 
external marks corresponding with the streak. These haches 
were compared with modern counterfeit liachea of known 
English origin, and so far as surface, facets, sharp edges, 
and fresh look are concerned, they exhibited no appreciable 
difierence of material value. 

All these flint-implements, of the suspected character, 
whether covered with ferruginous gritty sand or with ‘black- 
seam ’ matrix, were coated superficially by a subjacent thin 
dark film, which by slight washing was rc^dneed to a bronze- 
tint, and ontirel}^ removed by scrubbing with a brush and hot 
water. The scrutiny of the Conference was mainly directed 
to those which came (uit of the ‘ black seam ’ that yielded 
the jaw. The coating of matrix iqmn them uas r(‘garded by 
M. de Quatrefages, renting upon the opinion of M. Delesse, 
subsequently confirmed by Professor Delafosse, as being 
natural, from the fact that there was an appearance of 
minutely mammilliform aggregations of ‘ Linionite of iron’ 
upon the surface of the haches. But they hnd no firm adhe- 
sion to the flints, and although presenting occasional points 
of metallic brilliancy, they were removed with the utmost 
facility by washing. The English members, throughoxit the 
sittings d(woted to this part of the case, saw no reason to 
regard the matj-ix as other than a coating artificially laid on. 
Mr. Evans found by experiment, that the fine dry powder of 
the ‘black seam’ gravel, consisting of earthy matter charged 
with oxides of iron and manganese, when moistened and 
rubbed on with the finger, exactly reproduced the same 
appearance, and also the bronze tint remaining upon the 
suspected /lachcs when half-washed. Where the black matter 
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was insimiated into the pores of the whitish-grey incompact 
parts of the flints, there was some difficnlty in removing the 
specks with the brush. 

The characters of the flint-gravel of the ^ blacS seam,^ an 
important part of the evidence, were submitted to examina- 
tion. Specimens were handed in on both sides. The great 
majority of the pebbles, and more especially the larger ones, 
were deeply stained with iron or covered with dendrites. The 
French members produced some fragments, mostly small 
and angular, which when washed they considered to be 
nearly free from tinting. The precise numerical ratio of the 
latter to the former was not determined at the Conference. 
The English members held, that the exceptions were so few 
as not materially to alter the complexion of the evidence. 
Dr. Carpenter, by a written question which he handed in to 
be put to Professor Delafosse, implied that while the sus- 
pected haches were ^ free from coloration or dendrites, the 
ordinary flints of the same bed universally presented such 
indications.’ Mr. Evans states that ^the pebbles in the 

black band,” in which the haches are said to have been 
principally found, are without exception more or less stained 
by the ferruginous matrix, a stain which cannot be removed 
by washing.’ Mr. Prestwich, during his subsequent visit to 
Abbeville, took the opportunity of making the experiment 
omitted hj the Conference. He washed a portion of the 
gravel containing 185 flint-fragments, and found that 108 of 
them wore completely stained and coloured, 22 partially so, 
and only 5 {all small) not at all altered : the last thus forming 
less than 4 per cent, of the whole. He admits ‘ that the rarity, 
therefore, of unaltered flints in this bed is in contradiction to 
the unaltered condition to the totality of the flint implements 
of the new type,’ i.e. the suspected ones. 

The thin layer of argillaceo-metalliferous matter, constitut- 
ing the ‘ couche noire’ or ‘black seam’ proper, was also ex- 
amined. It lay immediately upon the chalk, portions of which 
adhered to the under surface of ten specimens exhibited. No 
detailed chemical analysis of this substance was submitted to 
the Conference ; but a qualitative analysis was communicated, 
showing that it consisted of fine earthy matter highly charged 
with oxides of iron and manganese, and that it contained no 
organic materials. Professor Williamson, of University 
College, has since caused a careful analysis of the substance 
to be made, in the ‘Birkbeck Laboratory,’ by his able 
assistant Mr. Haughton Gill. The results, published in one 
of the explanatory notes appended to the proc^-verbaux^ 
establish that more than half of the substance of the ‘ couche 
noire ’ consists of matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and 
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the residue, chiefly of alumina and oxide of iron, and of oxide 
of manganese, in variable quantities in different portions of 
the matrix ; and that it contained no humus or other organic 
oonstituenf. The matters analyzed consisted of the ^ black 
seam’ proper; of the same derived from the black flinty 
gravel ; and of portions of the black covering of the jaw and 
of matter extracted from the hollow tooth. They were aU 
shown to be made up of the same constituents, although in 
different proportions, and they are regarded as being of the 
same nature. 

M. de Quatrefages exhibited to the Conference a flake-like 
fragment, of a white, hard, and solid substance, extracted by 
him from the matrix of the ^ couche noire,’ and remaining 
uncoloured. He contended that as this body was unstained, 
the absence of staining in the suspected haches might in a 
similar manner be accounted for. The precise nature of the 
body in question was not ascertained ; it was first regarded 
as being probably a portion of a tooth, and then, when exa- 
mined by the Conference, as possibly portion of a shell (?). 
Hairs, coloured and uncoloured, were also disengaged from 
specimens of the ‘couche noire,’ They were regarded as 
being of Eodents or of Bats, but there is good reason to 
suspect, according to Mr. Busk, that their presence was 
purely accidental. 

The general results yielded by the examination of the 
haches and accompanying circumstances, apart from the 
gisementy were differently regarded by the different sides. 
M. Milne-Edwards, President of the Conference, in his com- 
munication made to the Academy of Sciences on May 18th, 
puts the case thus : — 

^ Tons les membres de la reunion ont etc d’accord pour admettre que 
dans beaucoup de cas, raison de Texistencc de certains caracti^res qui 
seniblent ne pouvoir etre iinprinuf^s que par Ic temps, on pent, par la 
soule inspection d’une liache en silex, constatcr son autlienticite^, c’est- 
ti-dire son origine ancienne. Mais les avis ont et6 partag/'s au sujet 
des bases d’un jugement legitime en sens contrairc. 

‘ MM. Falconer, Prostwich, Carpenter et Busk pensaient que Tabsence 
de tout signe Evident do vt'tust(5 et I’existence de certaines particularites 
dans la forme on dans les fractures dc ces haches (^taient des prcuv(*8 
irrccusiibles dc leur fal^rication recente. Ces savants se consid^raient, 
par consecpient, com me fondds k nier I’authenticite des haches dont la 
surface nc prcscntait ni patine ni incrustations, dont les aretes etaicnt 
tres-vives et dont la forme s’dloignait plus ou moins de celle des haches 
reconnues vraies. Puis, faisant Tapplication do ces principes aiix 
haches tiroes des divcrscs couches du terrain de transport de Moulin- 
Quignon ou ffautres lieux, ila admettaient I’authenticitd des unes, 
tandis qu’ils declaraient fiiussoa beaucoup d’autres, notamment toutes 
colies provenant de la couche noire ou M. de Perthes avait trouvd la 
milchoire humaine. 
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‘MM. de Quatrefages, Desnoyers et Lartet, ainsi que les autres 
naturaKates fran9ai8 qui prircnt part ^ cette partie de I’enquete, sou tin- 
rent qu’il fallait etre plus reserve ; que tr^s-rarement, peut-etre rneine 
jamais, dcs particular] tea de forme, une apparencc de fraiclieur ou 
d’autres caracteres intrinsequea du meme ordrc, no pouvaient suffire 
pour bien 6 tablir la fausset^ d’une de ccs baches eii silex ; que des 
caracteres de ce genre pouvaient inspirer dcs doutes, et qu’a d^faut 
d’autres donnoea ccs doutes devaiont poser bcaucoup dans nos juge- 
ments ; mais que lea considerations tirecs du mode do gisement de ces 
instruments et des circonstances dans losquclles lour decouverte a eu 
lieu devaient avoir a nos yeux une valour bien plus grande ; enfin, que 
des preuves d’authenticite ol)tenues de la sorte doivent toujours I’em- 
porter sur les soup^ons que pourraient fairc naitre les particularit^a dont 
je viens de parlor. Ainsi ces naturalistes furent unanimes dans le 
jugement qu’ils porterent sur Tune des baches trouv^es dans la couebe 
noire de Moulin-Quignon par M. de Quatrefages: malgre'^ la facilite 
avee laq nolle la surface lisse do ce silex sc laissait dcpouiller de sa gan- 
gue, malgr(^ sa forme, la vivacite dc scs aretes, et malgre son aspect de 
fratebeur, ils n’besiterent pas a en admettre I’autbcntieite, par cola soul 
que lea circonstances dans lesquellca ce savant I’avait decouvert dans le 
aein dc la torre lenr j)araissaient cxclurc toute idt^'c dc siipercberie. Par 
consequent, MM. Desnoyers, Lartet et Delesse, aussi bien que tons les 
autres naturalistes fran^ais qui assistaient h cette discussion, ont declare 
que dans lour opinion le jugement porte sur les baches de la couche 
noire de Moulin-Quignon, par M. Falconer, ne pouvait legitimer aucune 
conclusion tonchant I’introduction frauduleuse de la macboire bumaine 
dans le dejjot de gravier oil M. Boucher de Perthes avait trouv 6 cet os.’ 

The grounds of the doubts maintained by the English 
members, during the three sittings of the Conference de- 
voted to the subject of the haches may be enumerated thus : 

The haches formed two sets, exhibiting the most contrasted 
difterences, the one consisting of haches and flakes highly 
weathered, discoloured or iron-tinted, and occasionally much 
rolled, both bearing every mark of antiquity, and unanimously 
accepted as genuine. The other set absolutely fresh-looking, 
having sharp edges, unweathered, unstained, free from marks 
of rolling, and unaccompanied by a single flake ; there was a 
wide chasm between the two soi’ts, and no intermediate links 
to connect them. The recent-looking series were yielded 
by all parts of the section below the Loess^ alike by the 
ochreous gravel and by the ‘ black seam.’ The flint frag- 
ments in both deposits were, as a general rule, more or less 
stained with iron, while not a single specimen among the 
suspected haches was appreciably tinted. The gravel and 
sands of the section are freely permeable to water down to 
the chalk, and the mangano-ferruginous layer of the ‘ black 
seam’ also readily imbibed moisture. According to Mr. 
Prestwich, the most certain of all the tests of the authen- 
ticity of a hache is its identity in mineral character with that 
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of the component jflints of the beds in which it occurs. How 
then, it may be asked, could these hachcs, jointly exposing 
several square feet of surface, have remained for a length of 
time under such conditions and escaped staining or dendritic 
incrustations? If it were assumed from their sharp edges 
and freedom from rolling that they had been manufactured 
in the neighbourhood, how was the entire absence of corres- 
ponding flakes to be accounted for ? Genuine haches^ accord- 
ing to Mr. Evans, have been comparatively rare at Moulin- 
Quignon, where they have been found for upwards of twenty 
years. Not one of this description, universally so admitted, 
from the ‘ black seam,’ was laid before the Conference, while 
haches of the suspected character have turned up in extra- 
ordinary abundance, all of a sudden, within a late period. It 
was stated at the Conference that more had been yielded at 
Moulin-Quignon within the last few months than of the 
genuine kind during several previous years. Nor were they 
confined to Moulin-Quignon. Specimens were submitted, 
professing to hjive been yielded by the gravel-pits ofMautort 
and Saint Gillcs, and exhibiting the rudest attempt at fabri- 
cation, but disguised by a coating of black matrix smeared 
over them. One of these, from Mautort, according to a 
manuscript note of Dr. Carpenter, was ^ given up as facti- 
tious ; ’ and on another from St. Gilles, Mr. Busk pointed 
out that the matrix contained ^unquestionable fragments of 
recent vegetable structure.’ Ojie ingredient of fraud in the 
case of the haches, clearly made out, was sufficient to cast 
doubts on the rest of the series, which of themselves were 
intrinsically suspected uj)on other grounds. The French 
members, according to M. Milne-Edwards, held by one of 
the haches, found by M. de Quatrefages in the ^ couche noire.’ 
But its genuine character was not aece]>ted on this intrinsic 
evidence by the English members, during the three sittings 
of the Conference at Paris. And, even if admitted to be 
genuine, it would have gone for little as evidence in the main 
case ; for, on the hyi)othesis that the great majority of the 
questionable specimens had been artificially placed before- 
liand by the j)itmen in the situations where they were found, 
it might have been expected that some genuine specimens 
would have l>een introduced to give countenance to the others. 
Further, it is well known that in all countries where coins, 
antiquities, or archaeological objects are in demand, counter- 
feits are oifered abundantly in the market. That Abbeville 
should have formed an exception to the general law was, in 
the abstract, more than could have been expected. But it 
was notorious that an active fabrication of counterfeit flint- 
implements was carried on both at Amiens and Abbeville, 
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to meet the lively demand caused by the authentic discoveries 
made by M. Boucher de Perthes and others in the Valley of 
the Somme. Mr. Evans, whose verdict on this point is of 
the highest authority, states that a year ago he purchased 
‘ an indisputably forged drift-implement from one of the 
terrassiers of Abbeville."’ Numerous other instances of the 
same kind might be cited if necessary. Some of the imj^le- 
ments from Moulin-Quignon and Mautort, professing to be 
ancient, were upon the internal evidence as certainly modern 
counterfeits as an inference of this nature could be esta- 
blished, in default of the testimony of eye-witnesses to the 
act of manufacturing them. That the traffic in counterfeit 
hacheti is remunerative to some of those concerned in it is 
sufficiently proved by the fact, that live francs are commonly 
demanded of strangers at Amiens and Abbeville for the 
coveted privilege of detaching from its bed a hache professing 
to be found in situ. It is within my knowledge, from the 
direct statements of the parties, that this has occurred to 
two Englishmen during the month of last A 2 >ril : to the one 
at Amiens, to the other at Abbeville. Each was asked, and 
each i^aid, five francs. In the latter case, the specimen was 
submitted to the Conference as one of ilio series of counlcr- 
feits from Moulin-Quignon ; it having been regarded in that 
light when brought to England and examined by Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Prestwich, and myself. The great demand for flint- 
implements arises from the number of strangers who now 
visit Amiens and Abbeville, attracted by the general interest 
which the subject has of late years excited. The su 2 )ply of 
genuine imi)lements i)rovcd insufficient, and the natural result 
followed. Considering the facility with which counterfeits 
can be made, half a franc jier Jiac/ie would upon a consider- 
able sale be amply remunerative, apart from the larger sum 
derived from si^ecimens professing to occur in situ, 

2. Intrkisic Emdence of the Jaw , — So much time was spent 
on the question of the flints, which occu 2 )ied the gre.ater part 
of the three meetings of the Conference at Paris, that little 
space remained for the examination of the principal object, 
the jaw itself ; and this part of the case was gone through in 
a much more summary manner. The ‘detached molar,’ 
covered with matrix of the ‘ black seam,’ which had been 
sawn uj) in London, and upon which so much weight was at 
the lime vested, was, by the consent of both sides, withdrawn 
from the case, as being cjjen to question on the score of 
identification. But it gave rise to a discussion as to the 
value of the quantitative i^resence of gelatine as a test of fossil 
teeth. Two specimens, from the Diluvium of Anvers, were 
produced by M. Delesse, the one the canine and the other 
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the lower fang of a molar of Hycena speloeay as proofs of the 
retention of gelatine in undoubted Quaternary fossils. But 
the former adhered very strongly to the tongue, having lost 
a very considerable portion of its gelatine, and the latter, 
although non-adherent, had altered much in colour and 
become yellow. Further, they hardly bore on the particular 
case, inasmuch as the conditions of the beds may have been 
very different, preservative in their nature in the one, and 
not so in the other. For it was not shown that the Anvers 
specimens had been embedded in a deposit charged with 
mangano-ferruginous oxides. 

The matrix covering the jaw was first examined. It was 
regarded on the one side as being a natural deposit ; on the 
other as a coating which had been laid on, or otherwise pro- 
duced artificially. Besides MM. Delesse and Hebert, M. 
Delafosse, Professor of Mineralogy, who examined it in the 
presence of the Conference, expressed his opinion that the 
coating was natural, indicating that the bone had long been 
embedded in the matrix. He expressed the same opinion 
regarding the matrix of some of the flint hachcs. He ^ was 
shown a hache from Mautort, which had been previously given 
up as factitious, and pronounced the gangue to be a natural 
and ancient deposit.’ Tlie doubts of the English members, 
that the coating was artificial, were not shaken by this ver- 
dict upon the Mautort and other h adieu detailed in the 
proccs-verbaux, one of them having exhibited in its matrix 
‘ unquestionable fragments of recent vegetable structure.’ 
Chemical analysis, undertaken since the close of the Con- 
ference, has shown that the matrix of the ^ black seam ’ and 
the coating upon the suspected haches and upon the jaw are 
alike in their composition, although differing quantitatively in 
the constituents. The English members rested their doubts : 
1st. Upon the absence of staining by the matrix both upon 
the hacfies and upon the jaw. 2nd. On the facility with 
which the coating upon both was removed by washing. The 
French members appear to have relied on the presence of 
occasional brilliant points, iqion the granular clusters of 
‘ Umonite de as indicating a natural origin. 

The jaw was carefully sawn across by Mr. Busk, imme- 
diately in front of the solitary penultimate molar, and the 
section was so conducted as to include vertically a portion of 
one of the fangs. The specimen consisted of the left ramus, 
perfectly entire, of a human subject, estimated to have been 
between 60 and 70 years of age. Although yielded by a bed 
of flint gravel there was not the slightest appearance of 
crushing or mark of rolled action, the condyle and thin apex 
of the coronoid being as perfect as in a recent bone. The 
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black coating of the supposed natural matrix was washed off 
the surface of one of the segments with great facility. But 
small specks of the same fine black matter remained in some 
of the minute hollows and miliary pores. These were re- 
moved without difficulty by the application of a tooth-brush. 
The general colour of the washed surface was a light buff, 
mottled with faint brownish stains, which were persistent, 
resembling those frequently observable in bones that have 
lain long buried in the earth. But the outer surface was 
tolerably smooth and perfect, presenting little indication of 
the superficial erosion commonly seen on old bones derived 
from cemeteries. There was no appearance either on the 
exterior or within of dendritic deposits. This is a point in 
which the jaw differed remarkably from other bones of un- 
doubted fossil antiquity, found in the Somme gravel deposits, 
and which contrasted also strongly with the jaw in the 
greater amount of alteration by loss of gelatine which they 
had undergone. The substance of the bone was dry and 
friable towards the alveolar border, but on the whole it was 
tolerably firm imder the sand and but little altered, and the 
fresh section afforded a distinct odour of sawn bone. Inter- 
nally the structure was absolutely free from any sign of mine- 
ral impregnation. The cortical layer, which was remarkably 
thill and condensed, was nearly white, and the walls of the 
empty cancelli of a faint brownish tint. The upper aperture 
of the dental canal was covered over with the black coating, 
which had penetrated well into the mental foramen. The 
most remarkable appearance in the section was the lining, 
as it were, of the middle portion of the same canal, with a 
thin layer of fine grey sand, easily removed by the point of 
a needle, and which, when examined under the microscope, 
was seen to consist of minute grains of white quartz or silex, 
intermixed with a few jiarticlcs of oxide of iron, but with- 
out a speck of the black matrix. The section of the fang 
showed that the dentine, so far as exposed, was perfectly 
white, full of gelatine, and in no respect different in appear- 
ance from that of a recent tooth. In short, it reproduced 
exactly the characters which I had previously described as 
yielded by the section of the fang of the ‘ detached molar,’ 
and which had impressed me and others so strongly with the 
conviction of its being a recent tooth. The body of the 
molar present in the jaw was hollow from caries^ but the 
enamel was white and brilliant, and without the slightest 
appearance of alteration. The crusta petrosa, very little of 
which was present, was very faintly coloured. The socket 
towards the upper part was not completely filled by the fang, 
and the interval was partially occupied by the black matrix 
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of the coating, and by sandy particles. One important part 
of the intrinsic evidence still remained to be determined, 
namely, the chemical analysis of the bone ; but the Conference 
was too pressed for time to wait for it, and the recent charac- 
ters were in other respects so pronounced, that no one thought 
of urging the point. The opinion expressed by Professor Busk, 
after his examination of the bone was completed, was ‘ that 
the bone is of considerable but not of very high antiquity, 
and that it presents no character which may not be found in 
cemetery bones.’ ^ Professor Busk’s long study of, and well 
known familiarity with, the subject invest his opinion on this 
point with the stamp of authority. The jaw was compared 
on the one hand with a specimen in the possession of Professor 
Busk, derived from a Gallo-Eoman cemetery, near Amiens, 
from which it differed chiefly in being a little more altered, 
and in the latter showing no layer of sand lining the dental 
canal, when sawn across. On the other hand, it was com- 
pared with a very remarkable lower jaw, found in a coprolite 
pit near Ipswich, and now belonging to Dr. Robert Collyer, 
which, although retaining a portion of its gelatine, is infil- 
trated through and through with iron. The section of the 
cortical layer is dark ; oxide of iron is seen filling the Ha- 
versian canals; a dark crust of the same metal cover the 
walls of the cancelli ; coarse grains of sand, with red oxide 
of iron, line the walls of the dental canal ; and a vertical sec- 
tion of one of the fangs of a molar shows that the dentine is 
partly infiltrated with iron. The precise age of the Ipswich 
jaw is not known, but it is conjectured not to exceed that of 
the Roman occupation of England. Mr. Busk has ascertained, 
since the Conference, that part of a human pelvis and other 
bones, belonging to two bodies, in the collection of M. Boucher 
de Perthes, and iifferred by Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Evans to 
have been interred in an open trench in the gravel below 
the Loess, near Mesnieres, probably during the early part of 
the Celtic period, were all more or less marked with dendrites. 
The Moulin-Quignon jaw, although reported to have been 
yielded by a deposit of mangano-ferruginous earth, presented 
the remarkable and exceptional phenomenon of being abso- 
lutely free from metallic infiltration or dendritic patches. 
Those who are conversant with fossil bones will not readily 
believe that the age of the individual, probably above sixty 
years, and the density of the bone this implied, constituted 
an adequate cause of resistance to the process. That bones 
are very susceptible of staining and infiltration by metallic 
matter, even during the act of maceration, is well known. Nor 

* Copied vei’biitim from Dr. C.irp(‘riter’s notes of the proceedings, taken at the 
time. 
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is the action limited to iron and manganese. Professor Huxley 
has described remains of Macrauclienia Boliviensis^ from the 
copper mine of Santa Eosa, in Bolivia, ‘ in which the bones 
are all in the same, and that a very peculiar, mineral con- 
dition, the Haversian canals being for the most part filled 
up with threads of native copper, so that the fossils are not 
only exceedingly dense, but in consequence of their internal 
flexible metallic support, their thinner and more delicate 
parts bend, rather than break, when force is applied to them/ ‘ 
Mr. David Forbes, in his account of the geological structure 
of the region, states ^ that the bones themselves are in some 
instances almost converted into copper, or at least the pores 
are filled with that metal — a circumstance easily accounted 
for in strata so highly impregnated with it.’ ^ 

The labours of the Conference in Paris terminated at this 
point, and the published proch^-verhaux show that the three 
English members who took a share in the discussion main- 
tained, upon the intrinsic evidence throughout, that the black 
coating on the human jaw was not a natural deposit, and 
that the recent condition of the bone was not consistent with 
its having been yielded by the ^ black seam ’ as an original 
occupant of the bed. The layer of gray sand in the dental 
canal, and the absence of penetration by the black matrix, 
suggested the inference that the former was the result of a 
previous sepulture, and that the latter had been laid on. 

M. Milne-Edwards, in his communication to the Academy 
of Sciences, already cited, puts the divergence of opinion 
between the English and French members thus : — 

^ De I’ensemblo de ces faits, MM. Falconer, Prcstwich, Carpenter et 
Busk conclurent qu’il y avait cu fraude au sujot de cet os aussi bien 
que pour les baches de la couche inlerieuro du terrain de Moulin- 
Quignon; que tons ces objets devaient otre considor6s comme trt‘S- 
r^cents et que, suivant toute probabilite, les ouvriers de la carrierc, 
apres les avoir enduits artificiellement avec de la niatiero terreuse 
provenant de cette couche noire, les avaient enfouis dans une excavation 
de la carriere, oil leur presence aurait ete ensuite signal4e k M. Boucher 
de Perthes comme une d(^couverte inattendue. 

‘ M. de Quatrefages et les autres membres fran^ais de la reunion ne 
crurent j)as devoir tirer les meines conclusions dcs faits observes. Ils 
constatereiit que dcs cailloux ordinaires tires de la couche noire de 
Mouhn-Quignon, pour servir u I’eiitretien des routes, se laissaient quel- 
quefois nettoyer par le lavage non moins facilement que la machoire, et 
que tous les arguments doja presenters au siijet de Tinfluence des 
differentes conditions de gisement sur le degre d’alt^ration des fossiles 
4taient applicables ii cet os aussi bien qu’^i la molaire isol4e.’ 

* Quarterly Journ. Goolog. Society, 1861, vol. xvii. p. 74. 

® Idem^ p. 47. 
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To summarize the result of the intrinsic evidence in the 
view here taken. 

1. The suspected haches showed the characters which are 
found in modern fabrications, and they were wanting in all 
those which stamp haches of unquestionable antiquity. 

2. The human jaw exhibited the physical characters 
which belong to ancient bones of the modem period, and it was 
wanting in those commonly seen in Quaternary fossil bones 
of undoubted antiquity occurring under analogous conditions. 

One part of the case which was entered for inquiry upon 
the programme forwarded from London before the meeting of 
the Conference, was not gone into at all, viz. the anatomical 
character of the jaw, as significant of race-distinction. The 
issue was narrowed to fossil, or non-fossil ; and on the present 
occasion I shall not cumber this communication by any 
remarks on the subject, although fully impressed with its 
importance. 

[The precise measurements of the jaw were as follows : * 


Diracusioiis of Fossil Lower Jaw (Moulin -Quigiion) Incbos 

1. Extreme length of raniiih from chin to pObter. edge of couclylo hy 

callipers ........... 6*0 

2. Length of horizontal ramus from anterior marg. coronoid to ineibive 

border . ^ 2*6 

3. IToighl of ascending ramus to apex of eoronoid * . . . .2*2 

4. Height of sigmoid notch measured parallel to posterior border along 

middle of ascending ramus 1*9 

f). Width of ascending ramus at constriction 1*1 

6. Antero-pobt. extent of sigmoid notch (from edge of condyle to ditto 

coronoid) 1*3 

7. Height of sigmoid notch ........ 0*63 

8. Height of jaw at incisi^o l)order . . . . , , .1-13 

9. Ditto at mi<ldle c.T<id wIuto antepenult, alveol. filled up . . 1*2 

10. Ditto behind last molar alveolus . 1*2 

11. Transverse diameter of condyle ....... 0*78 

12. Autcro-posterior of condyle 0*4 ] 


B. E,rtrinsic Evidence , — The counterfeit characters of the 
Moulin-Quignon haches of the ‘ blat'k seam,’ insisted upon 
by the English members of the Conference, were contested 
seriatim, and more especially the films, by the French mem- 
bers. M. Desnoyers, at the second sitting, in view of this 
difterence of opinion, and of the admitted difficulty in certain 
cases of distinguishing the genuine from the counterfeit, urged 
that the material proof was, above all, a question of gisemerd ; 
and that if the position of a hache in the deposit were proved 
to be unquestionable, the hache ought to be accepted as 
genuine, whatever might be the characters which it presented. 
Others of the French savants advocated the same view. One 
of the English mem])crs replied that he fully admitted the 
importance of the evidence yielded by the gisement ; but that 


* Extracted from Author’s Note-book. - [Ku.] 
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it was liable to so many sources of fallacy and errors of 
judgment on the observation, that it must be received with 
great caution ; and that if the French members of the Con- 
ference refused to entertain as evidence the intrinsic cha- 
racters on which he relied so much, and rested entirely upon 
the circumstantial, he should not feel warranted in advancing 
farther into the inquiry, and must withdraw from the Con- 
ference. In the end, however, the gisement determined the 
^conclusions arrived at. 

The Conference, augmented by a considerable number of 
French savants^ proceeded to Abbeville on May 12, and 
commenced operations on the gravel-pit of Moulin-Quignon. 
The face of the section had been worked back about 10 or 12 
feet from the spot where the jaw was asserted to have been 
found, and the debris was piled up in mass upon the spot. 
The ^ black seam ^ proper, consisting of a thin layer of nian- 
gaiio-ferruginous oxides, proved to have been a very local 
deposit or pockety which had been worked out. The face of 
the gravel section showed abundant signs, either of disturb- 
ance or of derangement, natural or artificial, and if the latter, 
not of a very recent date. Three chasms, interpreted to be 
^puisards ^ or ‘ sand-pipes,^ separated by no great interval, were 
seen descending from the surface to the chalk; near the 
middle of the section masses of sand presented the appearance 
of having been let down into the gravel, and the ferruginous 
gravel at the south end of the section exhibited no distin- 
guishable marks of stratification. The section of one of the 
so-called ‘ puisards ’ pointed in a direction which, if con- 
tinued outwards, would not have been more distant than a 
few feet from the spot where the jaw was asserted to have 
been found. M. Hebert, the eminent professor of geology to 
the Sorbonne, after examining the gravel-pit, insisted very 
strongly to the French geologists around him that the 
Moulin-Quignon deposit, if not reman ley did not belong at all 
to the series of Diliiviumy or ^ Ancient Quaternary ’ sands and 
gravels of the Valley of the Somme, such as those of Menche- 
court and St. Acheul; but that it was a formation of a 
much later date. Thin seams of ^ gray sand ^ were observed 
a few feet above the chalk, in that part of the section which 
corresponded with the direction of the spot where the jaw 
was found. It was held by some of the members of the Con- 
ference that the sand might account for the ‘ lining ’ of the 
dental canal; that the jaw might have been first in this 
alluvial sand before it got into the ‘black-seam,’ There was 
no means at the time of comparing the two sands under the 
microscope, and taking all the circumstances of the case into 
account, the conjecture did not appear to me to furnish a 
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satisfactory explanation. A large party of workmen were 
employed, under the inspection of the Conference and of 
other French savants^ in search of flint haches, five of which 
were yielded during the operations of the day ; and in no 
case was any circumstance observed or noted which would 
justify the opinion that they had been fraudulently introduced, 
I was a witness to the appearance of two. One of them was 
disclosed by a fall of a 2)art of the section undermined by the 
pick-axe, and on being summoned to the spot, I saw it, not# 
engaged in the gravel, but supported on the hand of M. Al- 
phonse-Edwards, before it fell, at the spot where it was 
observed. On moving his hand it dropped without leaving 
any impression. The other was brought up to M. Bert from 
near the edge of one of the so-called ‘ puisards,’ when I was 
standing above, close by him ; but no mark of its impression 
could be seen in the incoherent gravel. Four of these haches 
were afterwards handed over to Mr, Prestwich for detailed 
examination, one of them having been retained in the con- 
dition in which it was found, by the president, M. Milne- 
Edwards. The four which were brought to England have 
been washed and ca-refully examined by Mr. Prestwich 
and myself. .They maintain the same (*haracter of contra- 
dictory and incomj)atible evidence, which has been evinced 
throughout in this extraordinary case. One of them boars 
the most pronounced marks of anticpiity, in form, rolling, 
facets, weathering, glimmer, and uniform staining; while 
the other three exhibit every positive and negative character, 
which we have held to throughout, as stamping hachen of 
modem fabrication ! There was no intermediate condition. 

I append a descrij)tive note of each.^ 

These haches were examined, in a cursory^ manner, by the 


* Notes on the speeimons of fliut- 
iniph'irients found at Monlin-Qui^^noii, 
in presence of the Commission, May 12, 
1863, dictated by II. F. to Mr. Prest- 
wich : — 

No. 1. Labelled ‘ Found in hitu ’ (A. 
Edwards). — Form and contour narrow, 
ovato-lnnceohite, sharp all round the 
edge and at tlie base ; thick ; facets very 
irregular and de(‘p, like those regarded by 
me and Mr. Evans as unauthentic; ridges 
separating the facets high and angular ; 
surface where v'ashed, like that of a recent 
flint; no dendrit( s, no patina, no incrus- 
tation, and no glimmer of rolling; thin 
films, of considerable extent, withmit any 
fracture of margin — of the unauthentic 
character. 

No. 2. Washed on one side ; covered 
with ochi’eous sandy matrix on the 


1 other; in form ovate ; point brokc'ii off, 
Imt fractim* rounded; body thin; facets 
shallow', like the true St. Acheul tyj>o; 
discoloured surface with a bright glim- 
mer; margin all round more or less ob- 
tuse — of the authentic type. 

No. 3. Ovate in outline like the last, 
hut point entire. In all other respects, 
as regards facets, fracture, &c., like No. 
1. — of the unauthentic type. 

No. 4. Pointed ovate, but in surface, 
fracture, &c., fresh -looking, like No. 3; 
laccts excessively rude ; ridges high, and 
upon the thick part, on one side, a rude 
irregular ])it, as if caused by a vertical 
blow. Some of the films very laigo, ex- 
cessively thin, quite entire, and not the 
least mark of matrix below — of the sus- 
pected or unauthentic typo. 
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Conference, late at night ; yet it will be seen, that the fact of 
finding them to all appearance in situ in an undisturbed 
position determined the verdict given in conclusion No. 3, 
that ‘ the greater part, if not the whole, of the haches from 
the lower part of the gravel-pit of Moulin-Quignon are 
authentic.’ 

The evidence of the eye-witnesses to the finding of the jaw 
was then taken, and it was so consistent and direct that no 
flaw was detected, and it satisfied the Conference. 

The operations on the grave] -pit of Moulin-Quignon were 
hurried through in a single day, and although the results 
were relied on, it is but right to indicate that with such a 
number of workmen, dispersed over different parts of the 
section, and with so many observers, the conditions were not 
the most favourable for tlie close and severe scrutiny required 
in a case of critical observation. 

The Conference had now reached the fifth day of its 
labours, and it was necessary to come to some conclusion. 
The English members were compelled, by business engage- 
ments, to return to London. Assuming the Moulin-Quignon 
deposit to be of the age assigned to it by Mr. Prestwich, i,e, 
a ‘ high-level ’ gravel of the oldest Quaternary period in the 
Valley of the Somme, the intrinsic evidence yielded both by 
the flint haches and by the jaw was wholly irreconcileable 
with the direct results arrived at under the eyes of the Con- 
ference, and with the ti^stimony of witnesses as to the find- 
ing of the jaw ; but if it was a disturbed or comparatively 
late deposit, although still embarrassed by formidable diffi- 
culties, there might be a way to a j)Ossible explanation. To 
have persisted in attributing fraud in the case, without direct 
evidence, whatever suspicions might be entertained, would 
have been unwarrantable. The following conclusions were 
arrived at : the French members and Mr. Prestwich being 
unanimous in their assent to all : — 

^1. La muclioire en question n’a pas etc introduite fraud uleusemcnt 
dans la carri^ro du Moulin-Quignon ; die existait prealableinent dans 
Tendroit ou M. Boucher de Perthes Ta trouvee le 28i^ine mars dernier. 
Cette conclusion a ete ado]>tee ii riniuniinite. 

* 2. Tout tend a fairo j)enser (pie le dej)ot de cette machoire a 6t4 
contemporain de cdui dcs cailloux et autres maf^riaux qui constituent 
Tamas argilo-graveleux, designe sous le norn de “ Couche Noire,” laquelle 
repose imin6diatement sur la craie. Cette conclusion a 4t4 adoptee par 
tons lea membres presents, k Texception de MM. Falconer et Busk, qui 
reservent leur opinion jusqu’^i plus ample iufbrme. 

* 3. Lcs silcx tallies, cn forme de haches, qui ont etc pr^sentbs a la 
reunion comme ayant ete trouves vers la meme ej>oquo dans les parties 
iiifrrieuros de la carriere du Moulin-Quignon, sont pour la plupart, si 
non tons, bien authentiquea. 
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‘ Cette 3ieme conclusion a 6t6 adoptee par toutes les porsonnes pr^- 
sentes sauf par M. Falconer, qui reserve son opinion jusqu’a plus ample 
inform6. 

* 4. II n’y a aucune raison suffisante pour r6vQquer en doute la con- 
temporaneity du depot des silex taill^s avec celui do la machoire 
trouv^e dans la “ Couche Noire.” 

‘ Cette proposition est adoptee par tous les membres de la reunion 
sauf par MM. Falconer et Busk, qui dysirent reserver leur opinion.’ 

My verdict on tlie wliole case, which is embodied in the 
proces-verhaujc, was as follows : — ^ 

‘I am of opinion that the finding of the human jaw at Moulin- 
Quignon is authentic ; but that the characters wliich it presents, taken 
in connection with tlie conditions under which it lay, are not consistent 
with the said jaw being of any very great antiquity.’ 

Professor Busk expressed his in the following terms : — 

‘ Mr. Busk desires to add, that althougli he is of opinion, judging 
from tlie cxtennil condition of the jaw, and from other considerations of 
a more circumstantial nature, that there is no longer reason to doubt 
that the jaw was found in the situation and under tlio conditions re- 
ported by M. Boucher de Perthes, nevertheless it api)ears to him that 
the infernal condition of the bone is wholly irreconcihiable with an 
antiquity equal to that assigned to the deposits in which it was found.’ 

Throughout he questioned the antiquity of the jaw. 

The first clause of my verdict, ‘ that the finding of the 
human jaw at Moulin-Quignoii is authentic,’ was intended to 
absolve the workmen from the iinputfition of having fraudu- 
lently introduced the bone into the bed, when no direct proof 
could be adduced to support it; while by the second clause 
it was meant to express my opinion that the bone was not of 
fossil antiquity, not reaching furt^her back than some 
date in the modern period. I think it necossaiy to indicate 
this clearly, as a wider meaning appears to have been 
attached to my use of the term ^ authenticity of finding,’ 
in the communications which were made to the ^ Academy 
of Sciences ’ by M. Milne-Edwards and by M. Quatrefages, 
on the 18 th May, than I intended the words to convey. They 
did not include an admission of the ‘ authenticity of the jaw’ 
as a true fossil bone. The ^ proces-verhaux ’ show that from 
first to last I entertained an adverse opinion on this head. 

The necessarily hurried proceedings and iinexpecf^d re- 
sults at the close of the Conference were not favourable to a 
well considered and deliberate verdict, under the perplexing 
contradictions of the case, I now believe that I committed 
an error of judgment in not reserving my opinion on aM the 
moot points, instead of reserving it upon three only. I must 
bear the blame which this admission carries with it, consider- 
ing how strong my negative convictions, founded upon the 
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intrinsic evidence, were. I liave since carefully reviewed the 
facts and opinions set forth in the ^ proces-verhanx,^ and sub- 
mitted to the closest examination the numerous suspected 
flint haches^ yielded by the ‘black seam’ and ferruginous 
gravel of Moulin-Quignon immediately before the Confer- 
ence and while it sat there ; and the result is an irresistible 
impression, that there is some mysterious complication in 
the case which remains to be solved. M. ifilie de Beaumont, 
on the occasion when the notes on the conclusions arrived at 
by the Confe^^nce were communicated, on the 18th May, to 
the ‘Academy of Sciences,’ by M. Milne-Edwards and M. 
de Quatrefages, insisted that there was a fundamental error 
in the view taken of the age of the Moulin-Quignon beds. 
He denied that they belonged to the Terrain Erratique^ or 
Diluvium properly so called, but regarded them as ‘dipots 
meubles sur des pfvtea,^ or superficial modem deposits, of the 
age of the peat-beds, in which he would not be surprised if 
human bones and industrial objects were found (‘ Comptes 
Eendus,’ 18 Mai, p. 9^10). At the next following meeting of 
the Academy, held on the 25th ultimo, the same distin- 
guished geologist is stated to have maintained that these 
beds were not of an age exceeding that of the Lacustrine 
habitations of the Swiss Lakes, that they might even corres- 
pond with certain peat-beds, below which the vestiges of old 
Roman roads had be^ui met with ; and that he would not be 
astonished if the Moulin-Quignon dejiosits were found to 
contain ‘Gallo-Roman coins.’ 

This opinion, if it could be sustained, would appear at 
first sight to furnish a ready explanation of the contradictory 
complications of the case. But in reality it does not, for the 
question is reduced by the evidence to a much narrower 
issue. I have already dwelt upon ihe absolutely modem 
appearance of the suspected flint h aches, so numerous and so 
uniform in their character, their mde form, iron-struck 
facets, high ridges, sharp unworn edges, and fresh unstained 
surfaces. Had they been yielded by a bed of peat it is con- 
ceivable that these signs of freshness might have been re- 
tained for an indefinite time ; but, with our present lights, 
is it conceivable that they should have remained for fifteen 
or eighteen centuries in a highly-ferruginous bed of gravel, 
freely permeable to water, where every large flint is stained, 
as a natural result, with iron, and that they should have 
invariably escaped, even where their substance is whitish and 
highly porous P Or could they have remained in the ‘ black 
seam ’ uniformly without staining or incrustation, while the 
flints around them are covered with dendrites? Again, as 
regards the human jaw. I have stated in the preceding 
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pages that it presented every physical character of preserva- 
tion of bones buried within the historical period, and that it 
wanted all those which are commonly seen in fossil bones. 
Is it conceivable that this bone could have lain embedded in 
a mineral layer of manganese and iron, permeable to water, 
for fifteen or eighteen centuries, and that it should have con- 
tinued but little altered and so absolutely free from impreg- 
nation with these metals that the covering layer of black 
matrix could be washed off with as much facility as if it had 
been smeared on during the present year, ajjd that not a 
single dendrite should have been visible on the washed sur- 
face ? I have studied fossil bones during upwards of thirty 
years under various conditions, within the tropics, in the 
Pliocene and Quaternary beds of Europe, and in the caves ; 
such a case has never come within my knowledge or under 
my observation. The mute and emphatic eloquence of the 
persistent intrinsic evidence of the Moulin-Quignon jaw and 
flints impresses me with a force that far countervails the 
results of the fallible observation made uj^on the beds. In 
this view it seems to me that the real issue, as regards the 
jaw and the haches, is not the geological ago of the beds, but 
when and by what means, within a comparatively recent 
period, these objects got introduced where they were found ? 
That many of the hachcfi are modern fabrications is as cer- 
tain as a question of the kind can be, without the testimony 
of eye-witnesses to the act of making them. Several which 
I now possess from the ^ black seam ’ of Moulin-Quignon 
and Mautort are of this character. That the suspicions 
which were expressed in England about the bone were war- 
rantable is sufficiently proved by the faet, that M. Boucher 
de Perthes, with characteristic candour, has put on record 
the fact that some workmen of Abbeville, before 1857, had 
attempted, and for some short time with success, to pass off 
the skull of a recent horse as a fossil specimen from Menche- 
court. They had first embedded it in a paste of chalk and 
water, and then covered it with the sand of Menchecourt.' 
Although the workmen were absolved, by the decision of the 
Conference in the present instance, the fact ought to be borne 
in mind, in weighing the different aspects of this inscrutable 
case. The trick which was committed once might be repeated 
again, and those who pass off fictitious hackee as genuine, 
would not be scrupulous about a bone.* 

* * Antiquites Ccltiques, &c.,’ tom, ii. Quignon and Abbeville, and on the pe- 

p. 4f56. culiar character of some of the Flint- 

* The ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geo* implements recently discovered there,’ 
logical Society,’ for November, 1863, which concludes with the following para- 
contained an essay by Mr. Prestwieh, graph : — 

entitled : ‘ On the Section at Moulin- Note . — Further and more deliberate 
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inquiry, on the part of myself and others, 
than was possible on the occasion of the 
Conference at Abbeville, leads me now to 
revert to my original opinion, and to be- 
lieve that we were mistaken in conclud- 
ing on that occasion that no fraud had 
been practised. In addition to the ob- 
jections originally urged, I found, on 
washing a portion of the gravel contain- 
ing the flint-implements (an experi- 
ment contemplated, but unaccountably 
omitted in May last), the discordance 
between the mineral condition of the 
flint fragments and the flint imple- 
ments to be so great, as to r<mder it evi- 
dent that the two could not possibly 
have been subjected during the same 
time to the same influences. Further, 
instead of being confined to a special 
bed and a special level, wo found, on a 
subsequent visit, that specimens had 
been brought by the men frr)m Eparg- 
nette (a bed on a yet higher level 
and hitherto unprf)ductive) ; and again, 
wo wore given, at Mautort, at a low- 
levol valley-gravel-pit, three flint-implo- 
ments of precisely the same type and in 


the same condition as those of Moulin- 
Quiguon ; whilst, from the indications 
given by the men, the specimens would 
have been taken from a bed of gravel 
subordinate to the Loess, and not even 
part of tho mass of fluviatile low-level 
gravel. Our verdict in this case re- 
spoc'ting the flint-implements (leaving 
apart the question of tho jaw) will, 
therefore, I fear, have to be reconsidered. 
The precautions wo took seemed to ren- 
der imposition on the part of the work- 
men impossible; still, although it re- 
mains undetected, I cannot, with the 
strong and increased doubts (not one of 
th<*m since removed) attached to the 
point, continue to accept tho authenticity 
of these spt'cimens. The essential fact, 
however, of the occurrence of genuine 
flint-implements at Moulin-Quignon, 
the Champ de Mars, and Menchocourt, 
receives additional confirmation from 
every fresh investigation, and places M. 
Boucher de Perthes’s important origi - 
nal discovery beyond all doubt. — J. P., 
Oct, 1863.--rEi).l 
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XXVI. VTOEKS OF AET BY PEIMEVAL MAN IN 

EUEOPE.' 

SiKCE the exploration of the Brixham Cave in 1858, an im- 
mense impulse has been given all over Europe to the search 
for, and study of, the material proofs of the antiquity of the 
human race. The public mind is now craving for informa- 
tion on a subject which a few years back was condemned by 
the general verdict of men of science, and hardly mentioned 
except in a whisper. Fresh evidence is being brought to 
light, day after day, of the most interesting and important 
character, although not tending to carry man back, in every 
particular instance, to a period of very high geological anti- 
quity. The south of Europe is the quarter whence the current 
is now flowing, and the ossiferous caves the springs whence 
it issues. Professor Busk, in a recent communication Eeader,’ 
January 80), has given a very clear and excellent account 
of discoveries made within the last year in a bone-cave in 
Gibraltar. The materials, nok all yet arrived in England, 
are now under investigation, and give promise of results of 
high import. But the most interesting additions have been 
yielded, very lately, by caves in central France, where what 
may be called works of art, of primitive execution, have 
turned up in considerable abundance, which prove that 
savage man, of the unground and unpolished Stone period, 
was able, in advance of the use of metals, to sculpture on 
deer’s horns, and to grave on stone, figures of quadrupeds his 
contemporaries that are now extinct in that region. My 
friend M. Lartet, on behalf of himself and Mr, Henry Christy, 
his coUaborateur in the work, communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences on the 29th ultimo an account of these relics, 
which, when exhibited, produced an unusual sensation among 
the learned Academicians. I purpose now giving a brief 
sketch of this new and certainly very ancient walk of art, 
drawn mainly from M. Lartet’s paper, which will speedily 
appear in the ‘ Comptes Eendus ’ and from figures of the obj ects. 

The proofs of the remote antiquity of man are derived 
from two sources: — 1, the ancient, or ^quaternary,’ river 

* This communication appeared as a letter in the * Times/ on March 25 , 1864 . 
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gravel-deposits ; 2, the ossiferous caves. The former, handled 
with the severe caution of Mr. Prestwich, carries man furthest 
back in time, and with the greatest certainty ; but it is of 
the most meagre and restricted character, consisting merely 
of flint-weapons or implements, hardly ranging beyond a few 
patterns. Not a single instance has yet occurred of a frag- 
ment even of an unquestionably authentic human bone 
having turned up in these deposits. On the other hand, the 
evidence yielded by the caves, although less certain as an 
index of remote time, is infinitely more varied and instruc- 
tive. It tells us, in certain cases, the division of the human 
race to which man, the early tenant of the caves, probably 
belonged; what was his stature and what his physical 
powers ; what the animals which were his contemporaries ; 
what the molluscs, fish, flesh, and fowl upon which he fed ; 
that he cooked his meat by fire ; that he extracted the marrow 
from the bones, and how he did it; how and with what 
weapons he killed his game ; how he flayed and dressed the 
hides ; that he scraped the meat off the bones ; that he 
carefully cut the sinews of his slaughtered deer for harpoon- 
lines, or for the fibre of sewing thread for his fine-pointed 
pierced needles; where and iii what direction he cut the 
sinews ; what the implements and weapons — in stone, bone, 
and deer’s horn — which he used ; what his ornaments ; and 
how he disposed of his dead. It is now beghming to en- 
lighten us on what he was capable of achieving in the way of 
art, and that in music he had got the initial length of a bone 
whistle limited to a single note. The cave evidence has been 
disparaged by cursory observers and light reasoners, upon 
the grounds that the caves have been occupied at different 
times, and their contents often disturbed by the latest tenants, 
thus forming what are called remanie deposits. But the short- 
comings lay with the objectors themselves. When the 
profound palaeontological knowledge, rare sagacity, and phi- 
losophic caution of M. Lartet are applied to A^at were 
sources of doubt and embarrassment to them, the supposed 
difficulties are converted into aids in unravelling the tangled 
clue, and into indices of ulterior truths. In short, beside the 
bare fact that primeval man existed during the early Fluvi- 
atile Drift period in Europe,’ all that we know of him — 
exclusive of the later ‘kitchen-middens,’ and ‘pile-habita- 
tions ’ — is derived solely and entirely from the ossiferous 
caves. 

The caverns which, on this occasion^ were the objects of 
exploration by M. Lartet and Mr. Henry Christy, occur in 
the department of the Dordogne (the ancient province of 

8 8 2 
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P^rigord), and in the arrondissement of Sarlat, in the south- 
western part of Central Prance. The most productive locali- 
ties were the cave of ^ Les Eyzies/ in the commune of Tayac, 
the cave of ^ Le Moustier,’ and the shelter-recesses under the 
projecting cliffs of ^ Laugerie-Haute/ ^ Laugerie-Basse/ and 
‘ La Madeleine/ in the Valley of the Vezfere ; the rock-forma- 
tion consisting of indurated chalk. The floor of ‘ Les Eyzies ^ 
cavern is overlaid by a continuous sheet of breccia, composed 
of a base of cinders and ashes, mingled with charcoal ; frag- 
ments of bones cither in the natural state, or split, scorched, 
or burnt ; outside pebbles ; flint-cores with numerous fmg- 
ments of flint-flakes or knives, invariably of wrought forms, 
and associated with other implements or weapons fabricated 
out of reindeer’s horns ; the whole consolidated in a confused 
mass, which had never been disturbed since the period of 
deposition. This was established by the state of the materials 
and by the fact that in several cases long bones were found 
with their heads in articular continuity, and vertebne of 
reindeer in sequence. 

The principal objects of art were as follows : — In ^ Les 
Eyzies,’ among numerous fragments of a hard slate, foreign 
to the district, two plates were found, each bearing an en- 
graved representation of a quadruped. One of them, mutilated 
by an ancient fracture, presents the fore-quarter of an herbi- 
vorous (?) animal, the head of which was apparently invested 
with horns, so far as the faint lines of the engraving at this 
part admit of judging. TIk' other bears the figure of a head, 
with the nostrils sharply defined, and the mouth half opened ; 
but the profile lines of the frontal region are interrupted in 
consequence of erasure by subsequent friction. On one side 
and a little in front is engraved the figure of the palm of a 
large horn, inferred by MM. Lartet and Mihie-Edwards, with 
reserve, to be that of a Moose Deer. These specimens are 
regarded by M. Lartet as being the earliest known examples 
of engraving on stone, by primeval man, of the Reindeer 
period in Europe. 

The most striking part of the collection, consisting of 
sculptured objects, was discovered in the shelter recesses, 
under the cliffs of La Madeleine, Laugerie-Haute, and Lau- 
gerie-Basse, amidst accumulations of bone-refiise and other 
rejectamenta^ mingled with an immense quantity of flint-flakes 
and the cores from which they had been struck off*. These 
spots were evidently the kitchens and manufactories of the 
ancient savage. The bones indicated the animals on which 
he fed ; being the horse, ox, ibex, chamois, reindeer, birds, 
fish, &c. The common stag was rare, as were also the boar 
and the hare. Some detached molar teeth were discovered 
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of the extinct Irish elk, and also detached plates of the 
molar teeth of the Mammoth. 

Laugerie-Haute would seem to have been especially the 
locality where flint-implements were made, and Laugerie- 
Basse that where reindeer horns were converted into spear- 
heads, harpoons, daggers, arrow-heads, needles, and other 
implements. Here an enormous accumulation of reindeer 
horns were discovered, nearly the whole of which bore the 
marks of a stone-saw, by which pieces had been detached 
suitable for conversion. Here also were found the principal 
sculptured objects, some of which, considering the period and 
the nature of the tools, are marvels both of artistic design 
and of execution. 

The most remarkable is a long dagger or short thrust- 
sword, formed out of a single horn. The handle represents 
the body of a reindeer, the parts in fair proportion, and 
treated with singular skill and art-feeling, in subservience to 
the use for which it was intended. The forelegs are folded 
easily under the body; the hindlegs drawn out insensibly 
into the blade; the salient horns and ears are cleverly applied 
to the chest by giving an upward bead to the head ; and a 
convenient hollow for the grij) of the hand is produced by a 
continuous curve extending from the rump to the muzzle. 
M. Lartet remarks that the hand for which it was designed 
must have been much smaller than that of the existing 
European races. The weapon was evidently left by the 
artist-savage unfinished ; but, as a design imbued with taste, 
it will bear a very favourable comparison with Oriental 
dagger-handles cut in ivory. 

Another specimen is described as a handle terminating at 
one end in a spear-point, and bearing in partial relief the 
heads of a horse and of a deer, probably reindeer. Others 
are ornamented with longitudinal and parallel wavy lines, 
&c. A distinct class consists of palmated portions of reindeer 
horns, bearing representations of animal forms — some exe- 
cuted in graved lines, others in bas-relief or in high relief. 
One of these palmations exhibits a figure of a large herbi- 
vorous animal which has been conjecturally referred to the 
Aurochs. Another is supposed to represent an ox, probably 
Bos primigenius (?). The collection, judging by the drawings 
which I have seen, is very rich in spear-heads, barbed 
harpoons, arrow-heads, and finely pointed slender needles, 
drilled with an eye-hole. The harpoons bear a close resem- 
blance to the Esquimaux patterns. On one object the figure 
of a scaly fish is distinctly represented. The ornaments 
consist of canines of wolf, incisors of ox and other animals, 
with ear-bones of horse or ox, all drilled for suspension. One 
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cnriotis object is the first digital phalanx of a ruminant, 
drilled to a certain depth by a smoo& cylindrical bore on its 
lower surface near the expanded upper articulation. This is 
supposed to have been a whistle or call, and a shrill sound is 
yielded on applying it to the lower lip and blowing into it. 
Three of these whistle phalanges are of reindeer, one of 
chamois. One relic of surpassing interest consists of the 
lumbar vertebra of a reindeer, pierced through and through 
by a flint weapon, which still remains embedded in the bone, 
fixed by calcareous incrustation. This is an object of great 
significance and extreme rarity. Human bones, although 
found, were very scarce ; but M. Lartet has refrained from 
alluding to them, with a reserve the reason of which is in- 
dicated by M. Milne-Edwards. In forming an estimate of the 
value of the relics of art, the reader will bear in mind thac 
they are the productions of the unpolished and unground 
^ Stone-period,' the tools employed having been thin chips 
and delicate flakes of flint. Such at least is the fair inference 
drawn with our present lights from the negative evidence, 
not a trace of metal in any shape having been met with in 
the Dordogne eaves. But if primeval man really had made 
such progress in the conceptions of art, without having yet 
attained the knowledge of metals, it will be as curious an 
anthropological j)henomenon as are the art objects them- 
selves, which express that d(‘gree of luxury which ease, 
leisure, and comfort beget. Reindeer's horn is notoriously 
the most worthless and incompact of cervine antlers ; it is 
readily whittled by a knife, which is not the case with stag’s 
horns. 

The labours of M. Lartet and Mr. Henry Christy on the 
Dordogne caves commenced in August They have 

been continued ever since, and are still in progress. Valuable 
and instructive as is the Dordogne collection, it is surpassed 
in certain respects by another, from the ‘ Bruniquel Cave,’ in 
the south of France, more recently formed by other observers. 
The Bruniquel series, it would appear, does not embrace the 
same range of art, but it is richer in the department of 
weapons and implements, such as harpoons, spear-heads, &c., 
which are larger, more numerous, better finished, and in 
better preservation. These precious materials were offered 
in succession to the French Government and to the British 
Museum. ^ Perfide Albion ’ has got them : they are now in 
the national collection. The result does infinite credit to the 
zeal, enterprise, and activity of the administration of the 
British Museum. But the satisfaction which so valuable an 
acquisition necessarily excites is not wholly unmixed. The 
investigation of truth is above and beside national predilec- 
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tion. The ‘Bruniquel Cave’ series is now divorced from 
the collections in I^nce, of which it forms a complement, 
and upon which M. Lartet has been engaged since 1861, 
when he published his important researches on the Sepulture 
Cave of Aurignac. Those who take an interest in the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of the subject would have con- 
gratulated themselves if the Bruniquel materials had been 
placed in his practised hands, to be included in the work 
which he and Mr. Henry Christy are about to publish on the 
remains of man of the ‘ Cave ’ period in France, 

One circumstance in the case deserves to be generally 
known. The instinct of a collector is to amass, hoard, and 
retain. Mr. Henry Christy is the possessor of one of the 
choicest private archsoologieal collections in Europe. M. 
Lartet and he explored the Dordogne caverns on a large 
scale, with the object — first of exhausting the ground, and 
next of distributing duplicates. They have presented huge 
slabs of the fioor-matrix, containing embedded every variety 
of object, to all the principal museums in Europe, and 
selected sets to persons of all countries having a recognized 
position as labourers in the same field ; and this, too, before 
their own re««earches were published. In their case a higher 
impulse extinguished the mere collector’s instinct. No com- 
ment is required. 

P.S. At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences (Feb. 29) 
a note on the same and cognate subjects was communicated 
by the Marquis de Vibraye, who has laboured so merito- 
riously on the ossiferous caves of France, 
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XXVn. ON THE ASSEETED OCCTJERENCE OF HU- 
MAN BONES IN THE ANCIENT FLU- 
VIATILE DEPOSITS OF THE NILE 
AND GANGES; WITH COMPAEATIVE 
REMARKS ON THE ALLUVIAL FORMA- 
TION OP THE TWO VALLEYS.^ 

I. FLUVIATILE DEPOSITS OF THE NILE : — 1. GENERAL REMARKS — 2. FOSSIL 
HIPPOPOTAMUS — 3. ASSERTED DISCOVERY OF HUMAN BONES— 4. ANALOGY 
OF THE FLUVIATILE DEPOSITS OF THE NILE WITH THOSE OF THE GANGES 
— II. FLUVIATILE DEPOSITS OF THE GANGES : — I. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

OF THE VALLEY OF THE GANGES 2. MAMMALIAN FOSSILS — 3. FOSSIL 

MOLLUSCA — 4. GENERAL INFERENCES — III. ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN INDIA : 
CONCLUSION. 

§ L Pluviatile Deposits op the Nile. 

1. General Remarks. — The object of this commtinication is 
to bring together the few instances on record of the occur- 
rence of Mammalian fossil remains in the Valley of the Nile, 
and to institute a comparison between the Nilotic alluvial 
deposits and those of the upper part of the Valley of the 
Ganges which have come under my own observation. Fossil 
human bones have, according to certain statements, been met 
with in both of these sub-tropical valleys ; and it may be 
useful, at the present time, to consider to what general infe- 
rences the cases lead, as a guide to future observation. 

The explorations conducted by the French authorities in 
Algeria have brought to light numerous remains of Hippo- 
potamus and of other Mammalia, extinct or living, from the 
later deposits of that part of Africa ; but it is not a little 
singular that the Valley of the Nile has heretofore been so 
unproductive, considering the stream of intelligent travellers 
that flows up the river every season from Alexandria to the 
Cataracts, and the not insignificant number of accomplished 
explorers, German, French, and English, who have traversed 


* The author was engaged in writing Journal of the Geological Society* for 
(his paper immediately before his fatal November 1866, from which it is now 
ilincBS. What was completed was pub- reprinted. — [Ed.] 
lished after his death in the ‘ Quarterly 
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the eoimtry, as high as the confluence of the ^ Blue ’ and 
" Whii(‘ ’ rivers, and latterly above it. The alluvial deposits 
along the banks appear in many places to be developed in 
great force; and the lowrermost present characters which 
would refer their origin back to a high antiquity. But 
although fossil wood and shells of land- and fresh-water Mol- 
lusca have been very generally met with in these deposits. 
Mammalian remains have been but very rarely observed, and 
the instances on record only cursorily described. These will 
be referred to in the sequel. Any case which is calculated 
to direct attention to this neglected walk of observation 
deserves to be noticed. 

2. Fossil HippopotamAis . — The specimen sent to the Geolo- 
gical Society by Dr. Leith Adams consists of a fragment of 
the left maxillary, containing in situ the two last upper true 
molars of a very large Hippopotamus. Of these the penulti- 
mate is far advanced in wear, the crown-divisions having 
been ground down to the common nucleus of ivory, leaving 
only two small islets of enamel upon the depressed disc. The 
last molar is but partially worn, the two pairs of trefoil com- 
prising the crown-surface being distinct both in the longi- 
tudinal and transverse directions. 

The molar teeth present the ordinary characters of the 
existing Hippopotamus of tlie upper part of the Valley of the 
Nile and Senegal, but in size they equal those of the great 
extinct form of Europe, Hippopotamus major of Cuvier. I 
have compared them with the corresponding molars of the 
largest specimen of the living species that has come under 
my observation, being the huge male skull No. 3,405 of the 
Hunterian collection, in the Museum of the Eoyal College of 
Surgeons, and with a set of specimens of H. major from 
the Val d’Arno, presented by Mr. Pentland to the British 
Museum. 

The following are the comparative dimensions : — 
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From these figures it will be seen that the molars in the 
Kalabshee specimen are as large as the majority of those of 
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the extinct fonn with which it was compared, and that of 
the latter there is only one, No. 28,786, in which the dimen- 
sions are greater, while the Kalabshee specimen slightly 
exceeds the proportions yielded by the existing Hippopo- 
tamus. It is at the same time to be remarked that the latter 
is as large as No. 28,790 of if. majors and it has still to be 
shown that the bones of the skeleton of the latter form sur- 
pass those of the living species more than do the fossil bones 
of Bison priscus those of the existing Aurochs, which is gene- 
rally regarded as being of the same species. 

In H. majovy the basal cingulum of the molar is commonly 
more salient and crenately lobed than in those of the living 
species. The Kalabshee specimen in this respect agrees with 
the latter form ; but it is at the same time to be observed that 
the cingulum is not well preserved in the Nile fragment. 

The evidence yielded in the present case is too limited to 
warrant any well-founded oihnion regarding the species; 
but, notwithstanding the large dimensions of the molars, I 
have failed to detect any diagnostic characters which would 
justify the separation of the Kalabshee specimen from the 
Senegal variety of the living H, amphibins. It is inferred to 
have been yielded by a large and old male. In mineral con- 
dition it appears to be as well fossilized as specimens of H, 
major from the Val d’Arno and Auvergne. The cancelli of 
the bone are filled throughout with matrix resembling Nile 
mud ; the ivory of the molars has lost a large portion of its 
gelatine. Professor Busk, who has analyzed the specimen, 
found that the earthy salts of the bone yielded a very large 
proportion of carbonates ; but he failed to detect more than 
a very faint trace of fluorine, so commonly met with in bones 
of great antiquity.^ A calcareous crust covers the enamel of 
the teeth. Dr. Leith Adams does not indicate, in his paper, 
the precise stratum near Kalabshee out of which the frag- 
ment was exhumed, this being a point of much importance 
in the case. 

Geologists may be reminded that, although rarely observed, 
this is not the &st instance in which fossil or sub-fossil re- 
mains of Hippopotamus have been procured from the Valley 
of the Nile. Dr. Eiippell brought to Europe, in 1827, the 
remains of a species of Hippopotamus from above the Cata- 
racts. They were deposited in the Senckenberg Museum at 
Frankfort, and indicated a species in size between H. am- 
phibius and the existing small H, Liheriensis of St. Paul’s 

* The following gives Professor Busk’s Phosphates, &c. . . . 36*0 

analysis : — Iron a trace. 

Organic matter . . . 7’6 Fluorine . scjarcoly an indication. 

Ea^hy carbonates . . 67*5 
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River, in Western Africa. I had an opportunity of examining 
them in 1849 ; and in the synopsis which I contributed to 
Dr. Morton’s account of the Liberian Hippopotamus, the 
species was referred to, under the provisional name of H. 
armectens^ as intermediate between the two living species.’^ 
It may prove to be of H, Penthmdi^ the extinct species pre- 
vailing in Sicily, Malta, and Candia, which was then un- 
known to me. 

Of H, major, the huge fossil form of the Val d’Amo and 
Auvergne, abundant remains have been found in deposits, 
either Pliocene or Quaternary, in Algeria. A fine series of 
specimens derived from that region is exhibited in the 
Museum of the Ecole des Mines in Paris. 

8. Asserted Discovery of Human Hones . — The next case of 
Nilotic fossil remains is of still higher interest, being the 
asserted discovery of human bones in one of the conglomerate 
or older beds of the Nile-valley alluvia, at a time when the 
antiquity of the human race did not engage the attention of 
men of science as it does at the present day. In Leonhard 
and Bronn's ‘ Jahrbuch ’ for 1888 a series of letters appeared, 
in which Russegger gave some account of the results of his 
explorations then in progress in Nubia and Sudan. In one 
of these letters, dated Sennaar, Marcli 28, 1838, he de- 
scribes the structure of the alluvial banks of the Blue Nile 
from Kliartoom up to Sennaar, and thence to Roserres, and 
adds that, ‘ In the alluvia of the Blue Nile at Duntai we 
found human bones. The structure of these bones was 
perfectly ])reserved, but the animal matter had disappeared. 
Their surface was polished and of a blackish-brown colour ; 
the substance very hard, but not yet petrified’® (Jahrbuch, 
1888, p. 403). In the second volume of his travels, published 
in 1848, Russegger enters at greater length into the details of 
the case, and states that the alluvial formation of the Blue 
Nile, from Khartoom to Sennaar, consists of freshwater beds 
thrown down by the river itself, and that, regarded as a whole, 
they are divisible as follows, from above downwards : — 

1. Ordinary fluviatile mud, the result of modem periodical 
inundation, analogous in its external characters to the Nile- 
mud of Egypt, and containing embedded nodules of calcareo- 
argillaceous concretions (nodular kankar?). 

2. Friable, fine and coarse conglomerate, composed of 

> ‘ 01)SorVtition& on a new Imng Spo- bchcnknochen. Das Gefuge derKnoohon 
cies of Hippopotamus, Z/' of \^ar vollstandig erhalten, der Tliier- 

Western Africa.’ By Dr. Morton, Phil- materie aber zerstort. Die Ausbenfiache 
^elphia, 1849, p 8. [See p 404. war glanzend iind bchwarzbraun ge- 

farbt, die Masse sehr hart, aber noch 

‘ In don Alluvionen des blanen nicht yersteinert.’ 
boi Dundai fanden wir Mon- 
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quartz-grains and pebbles, cemented by ancient mud, form- 
ing a kind of sandstone-grit, and yielding calcareous and 
marly concretions. 

8. Ancient Nile-inud, indurated, and containing embedded 
iron shot clay, siliceous limestone, &c., full of calcareous 
and marly concretions in the ferruginous portions. 

4. Fine and coarse quartzose coiiglonieratt*, with the 
materials united by ancient Nile-mud and calcareo-argilla- 
ceous cement, very hard, used as a building stone, and con- 
taining embedded masses of saline clay and of ordinary clay 
and marl, full of clay ironstone, ferruginous sandstone, and 
of calcareous and marly concretions. 

6. Freshwater limestone (travertine, or slab kankar P) of a 
dark-grey colour, hard and sonorous, occasionally having a 
marly appearance, with here and there a tendency to a con- 
centric and generaUy crystalline structure. 

The beds are described as horizontal, of very variable 
thickness, attaining sometimes, in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as much 
as five or six fathoms (Jahrbuch, 1838, p. 408). According 
to Eussegger, with the exception of the uppermost deposit, 
they contain very generally fossil vegetable remains, chiefly 
the wood of Mimosas {Mimosa NiloHca) and stems of AscU^ia 
{Calotropis) procera ; the former are either converted into 
lignite or have their core exhibiting a concentrically disposed 
and radiating crj^stalline structure, derived from tlu‘ embed- 
ding matrix; the latter have the bark presei-ved, but tlie 
spongy core occupied either by calcareous matter or con- 
glomerate. These alluvia presented very commonly shells of 
the MoUusca now living in the waters of the Nile, botli bi- 
valves and univalves, together with some land species. 
Among the most common was ^Jtheria (^alUavdi, occurring 
frequently in heaps or oyster-banks, together with species of 
Unio, Tridina, and Anodonfa. In the alluvium of Stuinaar he 
found Ampullaria ovata and a 8j>ecies of Hclijr, He adds, 
that jEtheria Caillaudi was also abundant in the deposits of 
the White Nile. 

M. Lcfevre, writing at the same time, confirms the obser- 
vation of Eussegger about the occurrence of tlie conglome- 
rate. ‘ Near Kliartoom, on the Libyan side, you meet on 
the redans of the White Nile with a modem conglomerate 
composed of fragments of sandstone united by a calcareous 
cement, either de^josited by the water of the river or filtered 
through the alluvial soil. This concretionary deposit is ex- 
hibited equally on the banks of the Blue Nile, and it is well 
seen on either side where the banks are perpendicular.’ He 
adds that the alluvial escarpment is nowhere higher than 
from 50 to 56 feet. 
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111 liis ‘ Ecisen,’ Russogger describes the occurrence of the 
liuinaji bones at Duntai in terms somewliat different from 
those employed in his ' Briefe ’ in the ‘ Jahrbuch/ ‘ The 
freshwater alluvia occurring at Karkodije and Seru extend, 
with ihe slight modifications already indicated, up the Blue 
River as far as Roserres, forming a hillocky alluvial track ; 
and in this instance I must observe that in the ancient mud- 
conglomerate of Geivan we found portions of Mimosa-wood 
completely converted into lignite, and, at the village of 
Duntai, near Seru, calcined (verkalkt) human bones in the 
incipient stage of bitumenizationJ A kind of bitumen, or 
rather highly bituminous lignite, also occurs, although spa- 
ngly? Geivan, and, according to my observation, only in 
small elon^ted nodular pieces, which in their transverse 
fr^tures display a concenfrically laminated structure, resem- 
bling the annu^ growth of wood, and burning with a brief 
flame only, but emitting a very smoky and bituminous odour/ 
On neither occasion does Russegger specify what these fossil 
human bones were, nor am I aware that any detailed identifi- 
cation of them has been published. But the case is of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the attention of future explorers 
of the Nile valley to a walk of observation which may yield 
results of high importance. Captain Grant informs me that 
neither Captain Si)eke nor he ever met with fossil bones along 
their route. Besides the asserted human bones at Duntai 
(about halfway between Sennaar and Roserres), Russegger 
mentions, cursorily, that in the conglomerate of Woadd 
Medineh, also on the Blue Nile, he encountered a kind of 
sandstone mass containing bones, which he took to belong to 
the foot of a )^oung camel. Dr. Murie, who accompanied 
Mr. Petherick on his return to Soudan, has shown me speci- 
mens of an alluvial fine grained siliceous grit or conglomerate 
from the White Nile, above Khartoom, which is fuU of shells 
of Cyrena fluminalis. The observations of Russegger, Mr, 
Leith Adams, and Dr. Murie agree as to the abundance of 
the shells of Mollusca in the Nilotic alluvia, mud, or con- 
glomerate, from the neighbourhood of the First Cataract 
upwards, and along the course both of the Blue and White 
Rivers — oyster banks of JUtheria Caillaudi occurring through- 
out. 

4. Analogy of the Fluviatile Deposits of the Nile with those 
of the Ganges , — In some of the phenomena observed by all the 


* The original pa‘?«<apo bI ands thus : — Urnunkohle umpewandolt war, und am 
‘ Und ich die&sfalls nur homer- Dorle Duntai bei Seru Menschenknoclien 

ken zu inusson, dasB wir in dem altern fanden, verkalkt und im Zust.inde einer 
riubbsehlamm-Konglomerato bei Oeivan bepfinnenden VerkohluTig.’ (Russogger, 
Stueke von Mimosenholz, das ganz in ‘ Reiaen,’ Band ii. pt. 2, p. 717.) 
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travellers above named^ there is a striking analogy between 
the alluvial deposits of the YaU^ of the Nile and those 
oceurring along the banks of tibie danges and Jmnna rivers, 
in the great alluvial valley of Hindostan. Of these the moat* 
obvious is the great abundance of argillaceo-calcareous con* 
cretions, forming an impure kind of travertine, and in the 
lowermost beds horizoni^ deposits of more or less extent, 
composed of the same kind of material. Bussegger con* 
stantly alludes to their frequent occurrence, bo^ in the 
conglomerates and in the indurated sand* or mud*deposits, in 
the form of nodular concretions, varying in size from a pea 
up to a quarter of a cubic foot, and having their cen^s 
occasionally occupied by drusy cavities lined by crystals of 
carbonate of lime. The lowermost bed, No. 6 of his section, 
consisting of a hard dark-grey clinking limestone, appears to 
be a modified kind of the same calcareous deposition. The 
nodular form of these concretions is familiar to English ob- 
servers in the ^ Race,’ which so thickly studs the sections of 
the brickearth-pits in many localities in the Valley of the 
Thames. 

§11. Fluviatile Deposits op the Ganges. 

1. Physical Fe^ttures of the Valley of the Ganges , — The vast 
expanse of the plains of Hindostan consists of a fundamental 
deposit of very ancient fluviatile sediment, which is developed 
in great force, but varying in its detrital characters as we 
follow the course of the rivers down to the sea. Tlie valley 
is longitudinally traversed, after their escape from the 
Himalayah Mountains, by the Ganges and Jumna, which 
unite at Allahabad. The segment, the Doab, constituting 
the upper division of the plains of Hindostan, is that to which 
the remarks which follow apply. It is comparable in some 
respects to the tract tlirough which the ‘ Blue ’ and ‘ White ’ 
Niles flow in the lower part of their course to their junction 
at Khartoom. The Ganges at Hurdwar, where it debouches 
from the Sewalik hills, is, according to the results given by 
Sir Proby Cautley, 974 feet above the level of the sea, and at 
Allahabad 269 feet, after running a course in a straight line 
of 472 miles, giving an average fall of nearly 18 inches per 
mile. Prom AJlahabad to Rajmahal in Bengal, near the top 
of the modem delta, the average fall, according to the in- 
structive table given by Mr. Fergusson, amounts to about 
6 inches along a stretch of 385 miles. The Jumna river, 
where it escapes from the Sewalik hills at Raj ghat, is a 
little more elevated ; but it runs a nearly parallel course at 
no great distance from the Ganges, and in the inclination of 
its bed and other physical phenomena it resembles tha t river 
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SO closely that in the present sketch it is not necessary to 
dwell on the points of difference. 

Although ihe average inclination of the Gkuiges between 
Hnrdwar and Allahabad is about 18 inches per mile, it in- 
creases considerably as we ascend the river. Thus the fall, 
which in the distance of 122 miles between Cawnpore and 
Allahabad diminishes to 13 inches, attains in the mean of 
the 850 miles above it 18‘3 inches, and so on upwards as we 
ascend. The sedimentary deposits and transported materials 
vary, as a general rule, in the same ratio. The northern 
slope of the Sewalik hills is overlain with a thick mass of 
bonder-gravel, inclined at a considerable angle, and con- 
formable to the sandstone strata of which this Miocene range 
is composed. The boulders vary from a few inches to upwards 
of a foot in diameter ; they have undergone the utmost amoimt 
of attrition, being constantly smooth and rounded into more 
or less of a globtdar form. Their origin is distinctly shown, 
as they are invariably composed of some of the rocks which 
form the intramontane portion of the nearest river-channel, 
transported by violent torrential action during the protracted 
season of flooding. Modern boulder-dejections of precisely 
the same character, and derived from the same rocks, are 
seen in progress of formation where the rivers debouch into 
the plains, constituting rude deltas, having a flattened conoid 
surface, the base of which is ultimately confounded with the 
plains. This gravel and boulder alluvium disappears from 
the surface and along the beds of the rivers within a short 
distance from the hills, and is replaced by a sand or clay 
alluvium, which becomes the prevailing deposit down to the 
confluence of the two rivers at Allahabad. It marks the 
boundary of the habitat oi some of the characteristic ver- 
tebrate forms of the Ganges, such as the Gharial Crocodile 
[Oavialis gangeticm) and the freshwater Porpoise {Platanista 
Oangetica), which ascend to within thirty or forty miles of 
Hurdwar, where the gravel-beds and rapids of the sfream 
^ while the Ovocodilus hoTtih'^roTis is met with in the 
dhoons or longitudinal valleys which lie between the Hima- 

layahs and the Sewalik hills. „ -rr- j i. 

The rivers which traverse the alluvial plain of Hmdostan 
have produced the usual effects of powerful fluviatile action 
operating during a long lapse of ages, aided by^ movenmnts 
of upheaval or depression, distinct evidence of which has been 
brought to light by deep borings in the delta. The two 
principal streams have gradually scoured their channels 
through the ancient alluvium to a depth of from 100 to 160 
feet below the level of the adjacent plains, thus exposing a 
veiy instructive section of great extent. At the lower part 
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of this section the rivers, as in the ease of th(' ’ and 

‘White’ Niles, have intersected horizontal beds of ar^illaceons 
or arenaceous travertine, or hanks of a^f^reuahMl nodul.ir 
kankar, which frequently form daiigc'rous subaqueous r(M*fs 
or bars, obstructing boat-navigation. The (^oveninient of 
India undertook in 1828 a series of operations, which ex- 
tended over seven or eight years, for the renjoval of these 
and other obstacles from the bed of the Jumna, in which 
they are most prevalent. These were eonducied by highly 
instructed officers of the Bengal Engineers, one of whom, 
Captain Edward Smith, published an account * of the most 
striking facts which were observed on the occasion between 
Agra and Allahabad. The upper half of the section, consist- 
ing of beds of sand and clay, contained throughout, in more 
or less abundance, the impure calcareous concretions called 
nodular kankar. Near the base of the lower half these 
calcareous deposits were developed in much greater force, 
sometimes forming strata of rock kankar, from foot to 2 
feet thick, with a thinner bed of clay interposed. At one 
point, Burldt, below the junction of the Chambal river, where 
the bank is precipitous and 100 feet high, a stratum of rock 
kaukar, in the form of a granular concrete 2 feet thick, was 
observed 60 feet above the lowest level of the stream. But 
the most ordinary condition of the material is the concre- 
tionary, in the form of nodular botryoidal stahictite or ramified 
kankar. In some places the concretions, closely compacted 
and connected by veins, are disposed in horizontal strata in 
clay, at 10 or 12 feet above the level of the stream ; in others 
the kankar presents itself in vertical seams in the scarped 
front of the bank, or it ramifies in every direction through 
the clay, literally lacing it together ; and occasionally ancient 
surfaces of sun-cracked clay, where denuded, are st^en with 
the fissures filled with septarian plates of the same inah^rial. 
At one point, Xareem-khan, alah-^hanlcar^ used for building- 
purposes, and consisting of fine sand solidified by carbonate 
of lime, is quarried at shallow depths from under the bod of 
the river. Captain Smith (from whose memoir tlie above 
particulars are for the most part drawn) has given an ex- 
cellent series of highly instructive sketches, showing the 
various modes in which the kankar occurs along the banks 
of the Jumna. 

2. Mamynalian Fossils . — Fluviatile shells were either ex- 
tremely rare, or they escaped the notice of individuals who 
were not familiar with this walk of observation. Only two 
instances are recorded — one an open Unio^ embedded in a 


* Journ. Asiat Sue Ucngal, vol. u.p 622 (1833). 
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porfor cited sandy clay near the level of the river ; the other, 
marks of shells in the granular concrete of rock kankar, found 
at 60 feet above the stream, at Burlot. But fossil bones were 
encountered in great abundance. In one case, unconnected 
with the operations above referred to, the skeleton of a fossil 
Elephant was discovered in a bed of clay deposited on a 
bottom of kankar, overflowed by the water of the river during 
the floods, about three miles above Calpee. Some of the re- 
mains were forwarded in 1828 to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
In another case the skeleton of an Elephant, forming a great 
mass, was observed by Mr. E. Dean l^ung amongst an im- 
mense assemblage of kankar deposits, contained in the lowest 
stratum of clay intersected by the river, under the village of 
Pauch-kowrie, near Korah Jehanabad. The stratum forms 
a bank, there elevated 4^ feet above the highest flood-mark, 
and 80 feet below the summit of the cliff ; and abreast of it 
the Jumna has deepened its bed 25 feet. Numerous other 
organic remains occurred in the masses of other deposits 
surrounding the skeleton, but the precise kinds were not 
ascertained. In a third case, a very large tusk of an Elephant, 
stated to have been 8 inches in diameter, was discovered 
lying beneath a plate or slab of kankar in removing obstruc- 
tions from the bed of the Jumna, near Adhae. The ivory 
was fossilized, but not petrified ; and the Sepoys engaged on 
the work broke it up, and burnt it for pipeclay to whiten 
their belts. 

The great mass of the fossil bones which were discovered 
during the first five years of the operations were unfortunately 
lost, having been heedlessly thrown back into the deep 
channel; and only those subsequently met with were pre- 
served. They were found either embedded in the lowest 
deposit of stiff clay, or in the shoals of kankar. Of the latter, 
some were unquestionably of very modern origin, since they 
yielded a sword and portions of a sunken boat. Their mode 
of formation is obvious. Nodules of kankar and fossil bones, 
detached from the alluvial cliffs by various denudating agen- 
cies, are swept on by the floods until they meet with some 
obstruction, where they collect and get commingled with 
extraneous materials of modern origin, and the whole become 
solidified in a concrete, formed by the calcareous mud of the 
kankar, aided by lime derived from the waters of the river. 
They are therefore remmiie deposits, wholly distinct from the 
original kankar and fossiliferous clay-beds through which the 
stream has cut its way down. The difference was clearly 
made out by the engineer officers employed in the removal 
of the shoals, who distinguished the two by the names of 
natural and artificial kankar. 

VOL. II. T T 
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The great majority of the bones were well fossilized, and 
in most cases petrified.* Species of the following genera were 
determined ; — JEJ/epAos, Hippopotammy SiLSy EquuSy Bosy CervuSy 
Antilopey small Bodents, Oavialis OangeticvSy and freshwater 
Chelonians. The specimens were commonly too mutilated, 
and the materials then available for comparison too defective, 
for certain specific determination in aU cases: but among 
them 1 identified molars of the extinct ElephoB Namadicus ; 
a lower jaw wi^ teeth, and a perfect astra^us, of the true 
Indian Hippopotamus, H. (Tetraprotodon) Palceindicusi a 
fragment of a jaw of the great fossil Buffalo of the Nerbudda, 
Bos (Bubalus) PaUeindicus ; and jaws imdistinguishable from 
those of the living Gharial Crocodile. Both Captain Smith 
and Mr. Dean, aided by medical officers more or less versed 
in anatomy, thought that they had encountered human 
bones among the Jumna fossils ; and this opinion was pub- 
lished at the time in an Indian scientific journal ; but the 
identifications were negatived by Dr. Pearson and Dr. Evans, 
the curators of the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
and on submitting the specimens to a close examination 
several years afterwards, I could discover no determinable 
human bones among them. 

Another observation was made by Captain Smith, upon 
which he was professionally competent to give an opinion 
with authority — namely, that some of the fossil bones ^ were 
dug from depths of 6 to 18 inches in the firm shoal, wliich is 
composed of substances («tV), kankar, bricks (vitrified clay?), 
more or less rolled and cemented by mud and clay. The cir- 
cumstance is explicable on the modern accretion of some of 
the kankar shoals above referred to, without involving a great 
antiquity to the fragments of burnt clay.’ 

Of the fossil genera above named there are tliree well- 
determined species, which are of much significance in the 
history of the Doab alluvia. The first is Elrphas Namadievsy 
an extinct form characteristic of the Pliocene fauna of the 
Nerbudda. It' belongs to the same group, as the 

existing Indian Elei)hant ; but it is broadly distinguished 
from that species, and from all other known species, by a very 
marked ])cculiarity in the form of the cranium, in addition to 
dental and other characters. Among the vast quantity of 
Miocene Proboscidean remains yielded by the Sewalik hills 
not a trace of Eleplms Namadicus has ever come under my 

* Mr.* Jampfl^’rinHop examined one of Phosphato and carbonate of lime 17*6 

the fossil bones of the Jumna, wliieli on Water 6*0 

a rough analysis yielded the following Red oxide of iron with alumina 76*6 
results : — 


100*0 
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observation, .But I have seen perfect skulls of the species 
from richlj fossiliferous fluviatile deposits of Southern India. 

Tiie, second important species of the Doab alluvium is the 
huge ruminant, Bos (Bubahis) Palceindictcs, also characteristic 
of the Nerbudda fossil fauna. This form is closely allied to 
the existing wild Buffalo, or Amee of the Indian forests, 
firom which the domestic animal appears to have sprung. 
Not a trace of it, or of any species of ^e same subgenus, has 
yet been observed among the Sewalik fossil Mammalia ; nor 
has its range in the fossiliferous beds of Southern India been 
as yet accurately determined. But, in indicating these dis- 
tinctions of the Miocene and Pliocene faunas, it is important 
to remember that the rule is not absolute. I ascertained the 
presence of the Miocene Proboscidean, E. (Stegodon) insignisy 
of the Sewalik hiUs, among the Pliocene Mammalia of the 
Nerbudda, where it was accompanied by a species of the 
Miocene Hippopotamus, H, {Ilexaprot,) Namadicus, The fossil 
Buffalo here referred to existed in the same Nerbudda fauna 
along with a huge Taurine species, Bos [Urns) Namadicus^ of 
which no close representative has been discovered among the 
existing Indian Bovidw. It differs alike from the Gour and 
Oayal. Of it also no trace has been detected among the 
Sewalik Mammalia. ^ ... 

The third .fossil species, Slppopotomus PalceindicuSy is, 
perhaps, the most important in its indications. It belongs 
to the subgenus Tetraprotodon^ characterized by four incisors, 
like the two African living species, and the European fossil 
species, if. major and 11. Perftlmuli; but it is essentiaUy 
distinguished by constantly having the middle incisors 
smaller than the outer pair, being the converse of what 
occurs in the other. No well-authenticated case has as yet 
been established of any fossil Tetraprotodon in Miocene strata. 
A quadruped so remarkable for its size, form, and habits 
must everywhere have forcibly impressed itself on the atten- 
tion of mankind ; and, struck with the close resemblance ot 
the Nerbudda fossil Buffalo to the existing species, the ques- 
tion arose with me, May not this extinct Hippopotamus have 
been a contemporary of man? and may not some reflection oi 
its former existence be detected in the extinct languages or 
ancient traditions of India, as in the case of the gigantic 
Tortoise ? Following up the inquiry 1 ascertained from the 
profound Sanscrit scholar, Rajah Radhakanta Deva, that 
ko Hippopotamus of India is referred to under different 
Sanscrit names of great antiquity, significant of ‘ Jala-Hasti, 
or ‘Water-Elephant,’ in the ‘Amaracosha’ and ‘Suhda-rat- 
navali.’ This view is confirmed by the ophiion of two great 
Sanscrit scholars, Henry Colebrooke and H. H. Wilson. The 

T T 2 
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former, in his annotations on the ^ Amaracosha,’ interprets 
the words ‘GrAha’ and ^Avahara’ as incaniiifj Hippopo- 
tamus; and the latter not only follows this version, but gives 
two other words, ‘Kariysidus’ and ‘ Vidoo,’ whicli he supposes 
to signify the same animal. It is therefore in the highest 
degree probable that the aneient inhabitants of India were 
familiar with the Hippopotamus as a living animal; and it is 
contrary to every probability that this knowledge of it was 
drawn from the African species, imported from Egypt or 
Abyssinia. Assuming that the quadruped was a contem- 
porary of man in India, a very complex question is involved, 
which is beyond the scope and limits of the present commu- 
nication, namely, the ancient vocables above referred to as 
the groundwork of the argument being of Aryan derivation. 
Did the Aryan emigrants see the animal living on the northern 
rivers of India, or was their knowledge of it derived from the 
traditions of the more ancient indigenous races whom they 
subjugated or displaced? After reflecting on the question 
during many years, in its palaK>ntological and ethnological 
bearings, my leaning is to the view that Hippopotamus JVa- 
madicus was extinct in India long before the Arj^an invasion, 
but that it was familiar to the earlier indigenous races. 1 
may add that remains of the species have nowhere as yet 
been observed in recent or comparatively modern deposits 
in India ; they have only been met with in a petrified con- 
dition, deep in the alluvium of the Jumna, or in ancient 
deposits in the Valley of the Nerbudda. 

3. Fossil Mollmca . — I have already stated that our infor- 
mation regarding the Mollusca occurring in the ancient allu- 
vium of the Jumna is almost nil ; until lately, this would liave 
applied to the fossil shells of what I have designated tlirough- 
out as the Pliocene dei) 08 its of the Valley of the Nerbudda. 
But the operations of the Geological Survey of India have 
already extended to that district ; and I have been favoured 
with a communication from Professor Oldham, dated Jan- 
uary 8, 1858, in which he informs me that the evidence as to 
the age of the formations is now becoming tolerably con- 
clusive. A large collection of shells, comprising a consider- 
able assemblage of species and a great quantity of individuals, 
all prov(‘d to be of existing forms. 

But there was this remarkable in the group, that of many 
of the commonest living species some were exceedingly rare, 
or even absent. Of Vlanurhis CoToynandelimwbH^ one of the 
most prevalent Indian species and abundant in the Nerbudda 
district, bnly two Bi)ecimens were found in the fossil state ; 
while of Mclanl/lw^ M. variahUis^ and M. sphiiilosa, also com- 
mon living forms, were not met with. The species, none 
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being marine, in all amounted to twelve or thirteen. In 
designating the formation as Pliocene, which I have done 
during many years, I have been guided by the indications of 
the Mammalian fauna, as intermediate between the Miocene 
of th(‘ Irrawaddi, Perim Island, and the Sewalik hills, and 
that of the existing period. 

4. General Inferences , — I shall now briefly indicate the 
infer(‘nces to which 1)he observations on the section of the 
Jiimna lead. 

1. That the Doab alluvium, intersected by the Ganges and 
Jumna, consists of fluviatile sedimentary deposits, the in- 
ferior portion of high antiquity. 

2. That there are no indications of its being anywhere 
overlain by deposits resulting from marine submergence. 

3. That during the progress of alluvial deposition the area 
now constituting the plains of Hindostan was probably 
subject to movements of upheaval and depression, analogous 
to or corresponding with those which have been demon- 
strated to have occurred in the delta of the Ganges.^ 


* MS. Note written by Author in 
1844. * The conditions under which 

Oceanic deltas are formed, upon tho 
ver^e of the sea, preclude the occurnmee 
<jf sections, so ns to show how the de- 
tails of the daily projjfressinj? strata are 
arninj?ed. Our k no>^ lodge in such cases 
is ordinarily limited to the superficial 
banks of the rivers and creeks, through 
which tho tidal currents scour. Hap- 
pily, the desired inforniatioii in regard 
to the delta of the (xaiigcs has in some 
measure been supplied by boring opera- 
tions, which have of lute years been car- 
ried nearly 500 fi'et bi*low tho level of 
(^ilcutta, tho results having Ixyn care- 
fully recorded in the Indian journals. 
These borings wore begun as far back as 
1804, and have been repaited at dif- 
ferent periods, the last and deepest ex- 
cavation having been carried on between 
the years 1836 and 1840, under the 
suprintendonee of a committee of engi- 
net'rs. 

‘Calcutta is situated in the midst of 
the delta of tho Ganges, upon the banks 
of the Hooghly, within the range of tho 
tidal current. The surface soil consists 
of ten feet of fine mud or inundation 
sediment, which is succeeded in tho dt'- 
scendiug onlcr by a bod of blue adhe- 
sive clay, 40 fei't deep. The lower por- 
tion of this clay abounds in decayed 
vegetable matter, part of nhieh is in the 
condition of peat nii\cd with fragments 
of red -colons J wo(k1, hanlly altered, 


which Dr. Wallich was enabled to iden- 
tify with the Soondree of tho creek 
forests. Next follows a bed of ten feet 
thick of the concrt'tionary argillaceous 
limestone, which, under the name of 
“kankar,” occurs abundantly in many 
parts of India, in the form of irregular 
nodular masses. Then sueceeds a bed of 
green siliceous clay, 15 feet thick, the 
lower portion of ^^hieh also furnishes 
kankar-nodules. At 75 feet helow the 
surface, variegrat ed sandy clay bogi ns, and 
continues to a depth of 45 feet. This i.s 
succeediHl by thin beds of clay marl, 
loose friable sandstone, and a sandy clay 
abounding in weathered fragments of 
mica-slate, and watorworn nodules of 
hydrated oxidt* of iron. At 175 feet a 
soft conglomerate, 10 feet thick, is met 
with, consisting of graA^el cemented by 
a clayey matrix, together vdth sharp an- 
gidar fragments of quartz and felspar, 
larger than ]^as, and ro‘«eml)ling iu 
every respect the debris of granitic rocks 
which have suiferod little attrition by 
transport from a distance. The gravel 
passes gradually into an indurated fer- 
ruginous sandy clay abounding in scales 
of mica, which continues with little va- 
riation through a depth of 18 feet. A 
thin stratum of soft sjindstone occurs 
next, succeeded by be<ls of sand and 
sandy clay extending with great uni- 
formity of eburaetor through a depth of 
172 feet. The lower half of tho hume- 
rus of a ruminant, appart'iitly a species 
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4. That the fossil remains occurring in tho undisturbed 
banks of clay and kankar, at the boitom of the section, are 
of the same age as the deposits in which they occur. 

6. That the ancient fossil Mammalia of tho Gangetic 
valley belong to the Pliocene fauna of the IJerhudda, as dis- 
tinguished from the Miocene fauna of the Sewnlik hills. 

6. That of the Jumna fossil Crocodiles, some belong to 
species which are now living ; and thaifof the extinct Mam- 
malia, some were probably contemporaries of man. 

7. That no trustworthy cases of tlie occummee of very 
ancient human bones or industiual objects have yet been 
established from the sections of the Jumna and Ganges, but 
that they may be looked for on a more careful and extended 
search. 

8. That in the great abundance of calcareous concretionary 
deposits there is an analogy between the alluvial beds of the 
valleys of the Ganges and Nile ; but that in the property of 
vertebrate remains, the latter, in so far as it has b^n ex- 
plored, is a remarkable contrast to the former. 

§ III. Antiquity op Man in India. 

1. Introduction. — In discussing some of the speculative 
points which have been raised in tlxis paper, I have introduced 
topics which are not usually brought before the Society. 
But I make no apology. Geology has never disdained to 

of Deer, and of the sizo of the common | frapmont of vesicular basalt (?) is stated 
Cerwts poremus of India, impn-pnnted ' to have been found. From the upper 
with hydrate of iron and retaining but portion of this gravel, near its junction 
a slight trace of animal matter, together with the superincumbent clay, frag- 
with portions of the bony shell of a sjm?- ments of excellent coal were brought ujs 
cies ofTrionjTc, resembling those now a large field of this mineral occurring in 
found existing in India, were brought tho Jhirdwan district, 70 miles above 
up from tho lower part of this sand at Calcuttii. Fragments of lignite, re- 
depths of 360 and 375 feet below the scmbling that found in tho ac^acent 
surface. The sand is followed by a bed hilly district of Cuttiu'k, together with 
of blue clay full of freshwatir shells, caudal vertebne, attributed to a Lacer- 
which from their fragmentary and inco- tine or small Crocodile form, and Chelo- 
hen nt condition could not be specially nian remains referable, like those from 
identifif d. Under this lacustrine depo- the Hu))crincumbent sand-beds, to si>eci(« 
sit, another “ dirt bed ” or dark-ctdouretl of the freshwater genus Trionyx, wore 
clay occurs, composed almost entirely of yielded at different d(‘pths by the gravel, 
decomposed or decayed woody matter, , Near tho bottom of tho l>oro, tho auger 
mixt d up with argillaceous earth, ex- , passed through n log of waterworn do- 
tending through a depth of 10 feet. At f eayed wo(sl, uncarlKiriized, and so little 
this point, about 400 feet l>elow the sur- [ altered as to resemble in every respect 
face, a remarkable and abrupt change “fragments occurring in tho modern 
takes place in the sedimentary character I alluvium of the Soonderbuns.” The 
of the strata of the delta. Immediately , boro terminated at 481 feet beneath tho 
below tho clay an enormous accumula- surface by the auger becoming unfor- 
tion of gravel is met with, consisting of tunatoly jammed, tho gravel still con- 
bouldcra and largo rounded pebbles c>f tinning of the same character, although 
quartz, felspar, limestone, and* other already penetrated to a depth of 86 
primitive rocks, among which a rolled foot.* — [Ed.] 
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draw upon any department of human knowledge that could 
throw light on the subjects which it iuvestigates. Cuvier, in 
the ‘ Discows Preliminaircs,’ exhausted the records and 
tradit ions of every ancient people in search of arguments to 
support the opinion that the advent of man upon the earth 
dates from a comparatively late epoch. At the present time 
the uhole aspect of the sul)ject is transformed. The science 
is now intimately connected with archmological ethnology, in 
searching for evidence of the hand of man in the oldest 
Quaternary fluviatile gravels of Europe. In other continents, 
under different physical conditions, it may be possible to 
interweave the indications of language and misty tradition 
with the more certain results of palasontological research, 
and thus to aid us in arriving at that ‘ speck now barely 
visible in the distance, which is our goal to-day, and may be 
our starting-point to-morrow.’ I shaU, therefore, not hesitate 
to enter upon a complementary portion of the same walk of 
investigation which is intimately connected with the thread 
of the preceding specidations. 

[A portion of the paper is here omitted, as it corresponds 
wi^ a passage in the historical essay on 'Primeval Man,’ 
p. 578 to p. 579.— Ed.] 

The large que(|pon which these reflections concern is at 
the present time followed up with the keenest intelligence and 
with the closest scrutiny over a large portion of Europe. 
But in the tropical regions, which promise to be the most 
fertilo of results, the ground has been barely broken. The 
observations of llussegger in the Valley of the Nile would 
seem to have fallen into the oblivion which shrouded the 
shrewd observations of Erere on the Hoxno implements, until 
they were brought to light by the researches of Mr. John 
Evans. In India also the inquiry, begun so auspiciously 
nearly thirty years ago, appears to have stagnated in later 
days, and to require a fresh impulse. The important dis- 
coveries of Captains Speke and Grant will assuredly attract 
explorers, tmtil the aflluents which feed the lake out of which 
the White Nile flows are traced to their sources. It is 
incredible that that great river should run for fifteen or 
seventeen hundred miles, often through alluvial deposits, 
ancient and modem, without yielding traces of its former 
population. In the interest of the general investigation, I 
have therefore thought it might be useful to bring together 
the facts and specidations which are set forth in the lueced- 
ing observations, as a guide to future inquiry. 
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XXVm, ON THE GLACTER-EROSION THEOEY OF 
LAKE-BASINS. 

I, — Abstract of an Extempore Speech delivered bv Dr. Fatxoner 
AT the Royal Geographical Society, on January 27, 18G4, and 
PUBLISHED by THE SOCIETY. 

Dr. Falconer, after describing the progress of the Trigonometrical 
Survey in India, next drew attention to the glacier ^stem of the 
Himalayahs. All the best observers— Dr. Thomson, Jacquemont, and 
others — had been of opinion that there was but one great system of 
mountains. There was no such thing as any break of mountain range, 
or any distinct mountain chains. There were great rivers which cut 
them across, rivers like the Indus, the Sutlej, and some fe(‘ders of the 
Ganges ; but, regarded in one grand aspect, they constituted a series or 
mass of mountains with ravines and valleys intervening. Viewed, then, 
in this light, there were two great ranges which ct|||pinatcd to especially 
great altitudes, and which bounded the Indus river to the south and 
the north; and this being one of the points where the Himalayan chain 
attained its greatest elevation, there the glacial phenomena were develo])(*d 
in most grandeur and upon the loftiest scale, Ca])tain Godwin-Ansten 
had referred to that part of tlie range which bounded tlie Valley of the 
Indus upon the north, the Kara-Korum or Mooztagh or the ‘ Icy range 
of mountains,’ and the other great series of them were the mountiiins 
which bounded the Indus ujion the south. Although the glaciers upon 
the Shiggur Valley and in the Valley of Bralduh, which lie himself had 
visited in 1838,^ were of such sur|»assing grandeur and importance as 
had been mentioned by Sir Roderick Murchison, it was but fair to 
other observers to say tliat upon the northern side tliere were glacicTS 
wliich, so far as description went, were equally grand, if not grander. 
Those to which he should especially refer were the glaciers at the head 
of the Zanscar river, the sublime features of wliicli liad been so well 
described by Dr. Thomson. Mr. J. Arrowsmith, from his labours on 
the maps of Ilugel, Thomson, and other explorers, was well ucciuainted 
with tiie mountain-ridge to which Me referred, and the glaciers which 
arose from it. There was the river called the C'hcnab, and a mountain 
range which stretched across between the Indus and the Chenub. The 
pass of the dividing ridge at this point was 18,000 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and upon either side, but more especially upon the north, 
at the heads of the Zanscar riv(*r, were some of the grandest glacier 
phenomena which were to be seen in any part of the world. There 
were glaciers extending from a very great distance, which attained 


* See vol. i. p. 670 . — [Ed]. 
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enormous width— confluent into a sea of ice —and which, until the 
dcscrij»tion that had been given by Captain Godwin- Austen, had been 
unrivalled by any glacial phenomena with which they were ac(iiiainted, 
except the glacial formations in the Arctic regions, such as the Hum- 
boldt tdacier in Smith’s Sound, described by Dr. Kane. 

With regard to tlie glaciers upon the north, the Indus ran through a 
long depressed valley westward, receiving from the north three great 
branches ; the first brancli, called Shayook, from the Kara-Korum, next 
tlie Nubra river, and also the Shiggur, which was the especial object of 
Captain God win- Austen’s communication. Now, the Shiggur valley 
w.os the third of importance of all the affluents of the Indus, and was 
bounded by mountains of a great elevation. Some of them which had 
been measured by Major Montgomery attained a very great elevation ; 
one a height of 28^00 feet above the level of the sea. This naturally 
entailed a prodigious amount of condensation of the moisture of the 
atmosphere, and led to a very heavy fall of snow, the result of which 
was seen in these glacial phenomena. Twenty-seven years ago he had 
been up to Arindoh, the extreme termination of the western or Basha 
branch, and from that point by a d4tour he got across upon the other 
valley by the Scora-la Pass to the glacier of the Braldoh river, where 
he saw all the phenomena which had been described by Captain 


God win- Austen. 

Having premised this much with regard to special details, there w(tc 
one or two points which he was desirous to bring before ihcm. One 
was, What were the peculiar chanicteristics of the llimala}ahs, as well 
as of all tropical mountains, as compared mth our European mountain- 
chains ? There was one cliaracteristic of the Himalayan chain so re- 
markable that he should take the liberty of explaining it at some length. 

He presumed that most of his audience had visited either the northern 
or southern side of the Alps; and those who liad been in the plains of 
Italy along the Valley of the Po, W(‘re well acquainted with the 
numerous lakes which jutted out Irom the Alps into the jdain ot Italy. 
Commencing on the west, they had got the Lago d’Orta, the Lago 
Maggiore, the Lago Lugano, the Lago di Como, the Lago d Leo, and 
the Lago di Garda; in fact, ^^herever a great valley projected itselt 
from the chain of the Alps at right angles to the strike ol the chain, 
there they had, with one or two exceptions iimlormly a fp'oat lake. 
Ib‘garding these lakes in a general way, without rclerence to detailed 
pliLineim, they found one thing .Giicli was coiiskmt 
Hhcy were invLiably narrow, and some forty or fifty '"J®" 
notably in the case of Maggiore, Como, and Larda ^lie next re- 
markable thing about them was that ^ 

riifht angles to the sinke of the 

iiide a curve from the Pennine round to the Llioetian Alps. They 

would also observe that these lakes were seveTally fed by ^ 

able river which proceeded from a high 

was thrown forward into the plains of the Valley of the Po. 

If they would consider the Hiinaliyahs, or 
xnounblins ufflaiever, in a similar way, they would find 1 mt ho^ lake 
fflienomena were invariably wanting. Great rivers like the Indus, the 
(%enab the Sutlej, and the Ganges, which passed through the Iliinala) an 
Mou^taans and debouched into the plains of India, had got valleys of 
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infinitely greater importance than the valleys either to the north or 
south of the Alps ; but they were never connected with a lake. 

The question then arose, Wliat was the physical reason of this great 
difference betwe^ the tropical mountains and those of temperate 
Europe? Nearly tliirty years ago, he was for ten or twelve years 
rambling about the IlimahEtyahs dong a stretch of 600 miles, and he 
used to open a map before him, and try to make out the comparative 
features of European and Eastern mountains. lie looked to the 
numerous lakes to the north and south of the Alps; and he would put 
the map of India alongside, where the same kind of rivers were de- 
bouching into the plains, but where there was an utter absence of lakes 
in connection with them ; and he used to puzzle himself in trying to 
discover a physical explanation of this difference. He was perfectly 
satisfied there must be some secondanj conditions which were not 
common to the two, and he determined that, on his^ return to Europe, 
he should make them the subject of special research ; for at that time 
the glacial investigations of Charpentier and Agassiz in the Alps wore 
unknown to a solitary wanderer in the Ilimalayahs. That intention he 
had carried out, by repeated visits to the Italian valleys of the Alps. 
There was the same kind of elevation above the level of the sea, the 
same kind of valleys, the same kind of fissures intersecting the great 
ridges — What then was the explanation ? This he would endeavour 
to indicate. About two years ago, March 5, 18C2, as his friend Sir 
Roderick Murchison was aware, a paper was broiiglit before the Geo- 
logical Society of London by Professor Ramsay, which excited a great 
deal of attention, and gave rise to a very animated discussion. The 
theory of the paper was that, as a rule, lakes in all the temj>crate and 
cold regions of the world were the product of glacial excavation ; that 
is to sjiy, that wherever a glacier descended from a high ridge of moun- 
tains into a plain, it idemghed its way down into the solid rocks and 
carved out a great lake. This was the theory, or rather hypothesis 
which Professor Ramsay put forward, to explain the lakes which were 
so abundant in the valleys of the Alps. A similar speculation, but 
greatly more rcstricti‘d, liad been advanced by Morrillet a short time 
before, lie limited the action of the glacier to scouring out the silt of 
the filled-up lake basins, the origin of which he attributed to antecedent 
fissures the result of upheaveinenL An ap])licatiou of this theory was 
made to the different physical phenomena which were connected with 
the case ; and it occuiTed to himsedf and many others (and he believed 
Sir Roderick had an opinion in common with himself), that it was not 
adequate to explain the phenomena; and on the occasion when it was 
3 )roduced, he met it with the most lively opposition in connection with 
ins own experience in the Himalayan Mountains. The opposition 
which he gave to it was upon these grounds. Many of them would 
remember that the lakes Maggiorc and Como were upon the edge of the 
plains of Italy ; that the glaciers, say that of the Ticino which came 
down into the Lago Maggiore, descended along a steep incline, and 
were at last delivered into that lake, which was about fifty miles long, 
and only eight or nine miles wide at its widest point. Its prolongation 
nearest to the Mediterranean attained a depth of about 2,600 feet below 
the level of the sea. Where the river escaped out of tlie lake it was 
not more* than about 600 feet above the lev6l of tho sea. It was a 
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romarlable point in the case, that this glacier, ty the hypothesis, should 
“It actually dived into the bowels of the 

^rth 2,000 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and then should 
have again risen up along an incline at a rate of about 180 feet per 
mile. ^ 

Without going into all the objections, he might state he believed the 
principal one was, that the mechanical difficulties in the case were en- 
tirely left out of sight by the supporters of that theory ; and on that oc- 
casion, after very long study of the subject, he had endeavoured to bring 
forward what occurred to him as the true explanation of the difference 
between the Himalayan Mountains and the Alps. The difference he 
believed to consist in this : that after the last upheaval of the Alps, 
great fissures, or basins of lakes, were left there, with rivers running 
into them, in the manner in which the Khone runs into the lake of 
Geneva, bringiiig down vast quantities of silt, which, if you give a 
sufficient number of ages, would have completely filled them up. But 
before this was accomplished, what is called the Glacial period set in ; 
that is to say, there was an enormous projection of ice and snow, below 
the limit that they now saw it in the Alps, out into the plains, both to 
the north and south of that chain ; and, as the snow and ice came down, 
they filled up those lakes, and formed a bridge, upon which the moraine 
material was carried over, there being a ccrtiiin measure of incline from 
the summit of the Alps down to the plains of Italy When once the 
basins were filled with ice to the depth of 2,500 feet, they made, as it 
were, a slide or incline, upon which all the solid material could be 
transported ; and that being carried forward by the vis matrix of the 
mass, formed the large moraine which we saw at Lake Maggiore, that 
of the Brianza, and also the moraine which bounded Lake Garda, where 
the battle of Solfcrino was fought. This was the secondary condition 
tlijit occurred in Europe. Precisely the same primary conditions oc- 
curred in the great valleys of the Ilimalayahs, but without the same 
glacial phenomena. These mountains were thrown up above the level 
of the sea, and vast perpendicular fissures left, forming what constituted 
at that time the basins of lakes. But in those tropical regions, the ice 
never descended from the highest summits down into the plains of 
India ; and instead of being filled up by snow, which afterwards melted 
into water, tliese lake basins were gradually silted up by enormous 
boulders and alluvium of every kind, which were transported down 
from the Himalayan Mountains in prodigious quantities by the torrential 
action of the periodicjil rains. The difference in the two caf^s was, 
that whereas the ice filled up the lake basins in tlie Alps, constituting, 
as it were, the conservative means by which those basins w^ere saved 
from being silted up by alluvial and other matters, in the Himalayan 
Mountains this conservative action did not take place, and the lake 
basins remaining open got filled up in the manner above described. 
If they would look at the map of the Ilimalayahs, one of the most 
remarkable things they would observe on the southern side of the 
chain was, that there were no great lakes whatever — not one that 
would compare with Lake Lugano, or with any of the second or third- 
rate lakes in the Alps. But if they crossed to the northern side of the 
chain where the temperature was much colder during the winter, there 
they would find great lakes. The cold produced the same conservative 
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action on tbe northern fdfte of the Himalayah% in preventing the lahea 
being fillhd np^ that it did in the Alps by restricting the silting action* 
This was tho main &ct to call to the attention of the Society, with 
reference to the great difference between the Himalayan and other 
tropical ranges of mountains and those in Europe. The next point 
was one of some interest and importance. There was a material well 
known in commerce and arts, called borax, now largely employed in 
ceramic products. It used only to be got from India as an export from 
Tibet, and it was invariably found in connection with liot springs. 
Within the last twenty years a remarkable change had taken place. 
The late Count Lardarcl, an origiiinbniinded and eminently ])hilan- 
thropic Frenchman, of Leghorn, aware of tlie presence of boracic acid 
in the jets of steam which are emitted from the surface of the broken 
soil in the ravines of Monte Cerboli, on the margin of the Maremnia of 
the Voltcrra in Tuscany, hit upon the happy idea utiliziiig the 
natural heat iu lieu of fuel to cffeet the process of evaporation. Extem- 
porized tanks fed by rills of cold water were employed to intcrce[>t the 
jets of steam, until the 11 aid got charged witli boracic acid ; while otlicr 
jets of steam, tapped from the soil, were led off in ]>ipe8, and distributed 
under the evaporating j)ans. An uiiboiiiided supply of ])oraeic acid 
was the result. As a consecpieiiee, the borax of Tibet fell in value 
from 37/. or 40/. a ton to nearly half that jn-ice, until at length borax 
was exported from England at the rate of 10/. per ton, to displace the 
native article from tlie bazaars of India. In Tibet the mineral occurs 
in the form of biborate of soda, that alkali in many ])laees abounding in 
the soil; while in Italy it is yielded in the form of boracic acid. In 
both cast's it^ appearance was coincid(‘nt with a rc'gicm of hot springs, 
which occurred at great elcAations in the Ilimalayalis; and for the best 
account of their connection with borax be could refer to Dr. Thomson's 
‘ Travels in Tibet.' 

Connected witli the Himalayabs, there was also a ])bysical and vital 
pbenonienon of still greater importance. Henry Colebrook, the first 
who, along with Colonel Crawford, measured the heights of the Dwa- 
lagiri, procured from the plateau of Cbantbaii in tlu' Himalayabs, at a 
bciglit of 17,000 feet above the sea-level, fossil bones, which were 
brought down and exported as charms into India, to wbicli the natives 
attributed a supernatural origin, and called them ‘ lightning or tliunder 
bones.’ At the present time, during eight montlis of tlie year, tlie 
climate differed in no important respect from tliat of the Arctic circle, 
and in tlu' whole of tlie district there was not a single tree or shrub 
that grew larger than a little willow about 9 inehos high. Tho grasses 
which grew there were limited in number, and the fodder, in the shayie 
of dicotyledonous plants, was equally scarce. Yet notwithstanding tliis 
scantiness of vegetjition, large fossils were found, of the rhinoceros, tho 
horse, the buffalo, the antelope, and of scveial carnivorous animals; the 
group of fossil fauna as a whole involving the condition tliat, at no very 
remote period of time, a plateau in the Himalayan Mountains, now at 
an elevation exceeding three miles above the level of the sea, where w*e 
get climate of the Arctic regions, had then such a climate as 

enabled the rhinoceros and several sub-trojiical forms to exist. It 
W'ould occupy too much time to explain the details of this complex 
phenomenon. lie would briefly state that the only rational solution 
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which science could suggest was that, within a comparatively modem 
period, a period closely trenching upon the time when man made his 
appeamnce upon the ihce of the earth, the Himalayahs had been thrown 
up by an increment closely approaching 8,000 or 10,000 feet.^ 


II. — Extbacts from Letters by Dr. Falconer in the < Reader’ for 
February and March, 1864. 


Terrestrial mechanical phenomena are susceptible of mathematical 
analysis on mechanical principles. A very eminent mathematician, 
and one of the most distinguished physical geologists of our time, 
Mr. Hopkins, has undertiiken the mathematical investigation of the 
problem of mountain elevations, viz., ‘ to determine the nature of the 
clfects produced by a general edevatory force acting at any assigned 
depth on extended portions of the superficial crust of the earth, and 
with sufficient intensity to produce in it dislocations and sensible 
elevations.’ Supiiose a given area, bounded by parallel lines, and in- 
definitely long as compared with the width, to be subjected to an 
expansive subterraneous force, acting simultaneously upon every point, 
and sulFicicnt to bear up the superincumbent mass, the strata will at 
first rise in the form of an arch, limited by their extensibility, and at 
Ien*''th give way to the strain. The resultant fractures will take place 
sinuiltanGOUsly in two directions; those of tlie first class, parallel to the 
line of <>-reatcst extension (the strike) ; the second, at right angles to the 
first /.c! across the stiike. Local and partial causes— such as ‘irre- 
gularity in the intensity of the elevatory forces, and in the constitution 
of the masses on which they are supposed to act’ — will cause the effects 
to deviate from strict g(*omctrical laws. ^ c 

Such, broadly and very imperfectly put, is the mechanical theory of 
Mr Hopkins, which, so far as it has gone, has been regarded by mathe- 
maticiiina a p;reat step in the dyiiamica oi geology, resemb mg tliat 
wlikli affected astronomy when mathemalicsil reasoning and calculation 
were directed to it ‘ at the turning point of its splendid career. (Dr. 
Whewell, ‘ Anuiversary Addreas,’ (J.8., 183H, p. 27.) 1 raetically iip- 

iilied, it has been accepted by geologists as reraarkalily in unison with 
the phenomena of mineral veins in a definite kncwui area; and the 
special application of it to tlie jilienoinena of the Wtald and the Bas 
Bouloiinais by Mr. Hopkins has boon regarded as a very successful 
illustration of the trutli of the theory. ‘ '1 he remarkahlo breaks m the 
bounding chnlk-rangcs which give passage to the rivers flowing from 
the Wealdon northward and southward aro sliown to correspond in 
situation with cross fractures, indicated by the theory, and smnelimes 
rendered probable, and occasionally proved, by observation. (Professor 
Phillips’s ‘ Manual,’ 1855, p. 598.) Mr. Hopkins has not yet given to 
the world the extension of the mechanical theory to the phenomena of 
great mountain-chains like the Himalayahs, whore angular elevation so 
to speak, is what wo now see ; hut he distinctly admits ; 1. That 
‘ along the flanks of elevated ranges lomjitudinal eaUeys a.r€ not uufre- 


• See vol. i. p. 177 to 183. The views 
above expressed led to an animated dis- 
cussion in the ‘ Koador.’ The extracts 


which follow are taken from Dr. l'»l- 
coiior’s letters wliich appeared on that 
occasion. — [E d.}. 
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quently found running nearly parallel to the general axis of elevation.’ 
2. Transverse valleys * — * Deep valleys are sometimes found of which 
the directions are nearly at right angles to that of the general eleva- 
tion.’ He admits tliat these latter may frequently be due to the effects 
of erosion, but states that in some instances they appear to have 
been obviously formed by the elevation of the strata on either side of 
them ; and he cites a beautiful example of this kind of formation in a 
river in Wales. So far as I am aware, no attempt has yet been made 
to investigate how much of the expansion of a transverse valley near 
the axis of a lofry chain like the Himalayah is due, theoretically, to a 
fissure of upheavement, and how much to subsequent erosion. 

Suppose a given area of the bed of the ocean to be thus upheaved, so 
as to elevate part of it, in the shape of islands, above the sea-level, and 
leave part of it submerged, but with the dislocations and fractures and 
fissures of both orders within the scour of tides and currents : the 
abrading and solvent action of water, with other atmospheric agents, in 
the former case, and the movements of the ocean in the latter, ope- 
rating during long periods, will produce enormous alterations of the 
exposed surfaces, denude, widen, and deepen the rents, fissures, and 
^otlier inequalities. Let the action of ice be superinduced, as exem- 
plified on the shores of Spitzbergen, Smith’s Sound, and the ancient 
fiords of Norway, or upon mounfciin chains, the effects will then bo 
produced on a scale of very great magnitude. But the fractures, 
fissures, foldings, and dislocations, and the uptilting of the beds caused 
by the original movements of upheavement liave determined the di- 
rection in which the subsequent abrading and denuding causes liave 
operated. The same line of reasoning applies to the upheavement ir»to 
mountain chains of land already above tlic level of the sea. Some- 
thing like the foregoing would embody the combined results of tlio 
mechanical theory and empirical reasoning. — 71ie Header^ Feb* 27, 
1804. 

The Valley of the Jordan, regarded as a whole, is one of the most re- 
markable narrow rectilinear indentations of which physical g(‘ography has 
taken cognizance as occurring on the surface of the earth : a deej) trench 
extending from the mouth of the Orontes at Antioch to the Gulf of 
Akabah, and bounded on either side by considerable elevations, but 
interrupted at two points — first, by Lebanon and Ilermon, dividing the 
watershed of the Orontes from that of the Jordan'; second, by the high 
ground bounding the basin of the Dead Sea to the south. The trough 
is thus divided into three segments, from north to south ; Ist, in the 
Valley of the Orontes; 2nd, the Ghor, or valley proper of the Jordan ; 
51rd, the Valley of Arabah, The second of these segments is that to 
which attention is now called. The Jordan arises out of springs near 
llmshbcyah, on the western Hank of Mount Ilermon, at an elevation of 
about 1,700 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. After receiving 
some afiluciits, it runs due south into the Lake of Mcrom (El IKileh), a 
triangular basin about 4^ miles long by 3^ wide, and elevated about 
50 feet above the level of the sea. The lake occupies the southern end 
of Jin intramontane plain 15 miles long by 5 wide, indicating the former 
boundaries of tlie sheet of water. From Lake Merom the river descends 
by a contracted channel to plunge into the Lake of Tiberias, with a fall 
of about 600 feet in a distance of 9 miles, being 66^ feet per mile. 
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That lake is 13 geographical miles long by 6 in width ; its surface is 653 
fi*et below that of the Mediterranean, and its greatest ascertained depth 
1G5 f(‘ot, according to the cursoiy soundings made by the American 
expedition under Lieutenant Lynch. From the Lake of Tiberias the 
Jordan runs due south in a trough, as strait as an arrow, and about 7 
miles wide from wall to wall, to plunge into the chasm of the Dead Sea 
— a distance of about 60 miles — during which it falls 983 feet, or at 
the rate of about 16*4 feet per mile. The immediate bed of the river, 
eroded by fluviatile action, is so excessively tortuous as, by calculation 
(Lynch), to triple the length of its course, which throughout is a nearly 
continued cataract. 

The Dead Sea is 46 English miles long by 10^ wide, of a narrow 
oblong form, and its area has been estimate to cover about 250 square 
miles. The depression of its surfece below the Mediterranean has been 
variously estimated from 1,446 feet (barometrical, von Wildenbruch) 
to 1,312 and 1,316 feet by trigonometrical and levelling operations, the 
former by Captain Symonds, the latter by Lieutenant Lynch. The last 
two estimates may practic^y be considered to be identical, as the 
height of the lake varies at different seasons, and Lieutenant Lynch’s 
does not appear to have started from any bench-mark or fixed datum. 
Captain Symonds’s estimate of 1,312 feet is adopted here.* The depth 
of the lake has been variously described. Messrs. Moore and Becke 
assign a maximum of 2,400 feet ; while Lieutenant Lynch, with a party 
of sailors accustomed to using the lead, only got a maximum, by sound- 
ings, of 1,308 feet between Ain Terabeh and Wady Zurka, about 9 
miles from the mouth of the Jordan. This, added to Captain Symonds’s 
result, would give a depression of 2,620 feet below the level of the 
Mediten-anean. That this depth was originally very considerably 
greater can hardly be doubted, since the Dead Sea, with no outlet, has 
had poured into it the silt of the Jordan and of the other streams 
that flow into it, and have flown from all points of the compass 
during a long lapse of ages, of which there arc no data for aiTiving 
at even an approximate estimate. The southern end of the lake has 
been filled up by the deposition of injiourcd silt. That the chasm is 
prt>cipitous is distinctly ])roved by Lynch’s sections, he having ascer- 
tained a depth of 900 feet, close to the marpn, on th ■ eastern side. 
The southern extremity is bounded by the Kliaslim Usdum, or salt- 


* Up to the time of hia fatal illness, I 
Dr. Falconer was engaged in collecting i 
infonnatiou on the physicril geography i 
and geology of the ‘ Dead »Sea.’ The last , 
occasion on which he ventured out was 
to attend a moetiug of the Council of 1 
the Iloyal Society, for the puqiose of 
urging the propriety of voting a sum of 
money, for finally determining the vexed ^ 
uestion of the relative levels of the ■ 
Dead Sea and of the Mediterranean. 
This investigation was subsequently con- 
ducted by Col. Sir Henry James, and 
from a Boiiort presented by him to the 
Royal Society on May 3, 1866, it appears 
that on March 12, 1866, the level of the 
Dead Sea was 1,292 feet below that of 


the Mediterranean, and it was ascer- 
tained that during the early summer the 
level of the sea falls at least six feet 
below the level at which it stood on the 
day the levelling was taken. The sound- 
ings in the Dead Sea by Lieut. Vignos of 
the French Navy gave a maximum depth 
of 1,148 feel, making the depression of 
the bottom of the Dead Sea 2,446 feet 
\)Ao^ the level of the Mediterranean. 
The soundings in the Meditorninean, 
midway between Malta and Candia, by 
Capt. Spratt, R.N., gjivo a depth of 13,020 
feet, or a depression of the bottom five 
times greater than that of the bottom of 
the Dead Sea. — L^o.] 
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ridge, on tlie south-west, and due south by a confused mass of unim- 
portant low hillocks, composed of chalky indurated marl. From this 
point the trough rises along the Valley of Arabah to a point 35 miles 
north of Akabab, where it attains a height, in round numbers, of about 
500 feet above the level of tlie western arm of the Red Sea, or 1,812 
feet above that of the Salt Lake. For on excellent summary of the 
facts the reader may be referred to Mr. George Grove’s article on the 
‘ Salt Sea’ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. iii. p. 1173). *Tho 
geological formation of the tract is nummulitic and Jurassic, with dykes 
of basalt, which abound along the Lake of Tiberias. 

The physical features of the tract have led almost all good autho- 
rities to infer — 1. That a long straight fissime or crevasse, caused by 
mechanical disturbance, extended from Antioch to the Red Sea, 2. 
That a strait connecting tlie Mediterranean with the Gulf of Akabah 
'was scoured out along this fissure forming the trough of the Jordan. 
3. That the extremities of the trough were elevated, cutting them off 
from the two seas. 4. That the Jordan probably flowed at one time 
into the Gulf of Akabah. 5. That simultaneously with the ujiheaval 
of the Akabah ridge, the valley of the Jordan was depressed through a 
violent mechanical convulsion. 6. That, as a result of the last opera- 
tion, the chasm constituting the precipitous deep basin of the Dead Sea 
was left. Ifow was this chasm formed I That it was a volcanic crater 
is negatived by all the facts known on good authority; for details vide 
Dr. Anderson’s Rejiort and Russegger’s Sections. Let us a])ply to the 
conditions the hypothesis so stoutly advocat(‘d, of glacier-erosion as the 
formative agent of lake-basins. The excavation to such a depth of a 
rocky area of 250 s(]uarc miles, would involve an enormous teiminal mo- 
raine, without reference to transported blocks and detritus, derived from 
the head and upper course of the glacier. Nothing coiTesponding has been 
observed by any explorer at the southern end of the Dead Sea. The 
salt-ridge ofKhashm U8flum,the detached pillars of salt, and the unim- 
portant eminences of chalky indurated marl, traversed by the Wady el 
Jeih, are not in accordance with the usual physical character of a moraine. 
To an argument so conclusive it may be needless to add others. But the 
lowest point to which Dr. Hooker traced the moraines of ancient glaciiTS 
on Lebanon was 0,172 feet above the sea. Could the ridges at the 
head of the Jordan have yielded a stream of ice which must have 
travelled 150 miles to reach the sidtry chasm of the Dead Sea, and 
then scoop it out ? How explain the string of the three lakes, El HCdoh, 
Tiberias, and the chasm of the Ghor, 'with the sixty-mile trough 
between the two last? Erosion by marine or fluviatile action might 
account for the general excavation of the trough along the line of a 
fissure ; but how can it be made to exjdain the sudden, irrcgidar, pre- 
cipitous chasm, so much below the general level, which is met with in 
the basin of the Salt Lake ? 1'hat chasm occurs, at the ]K)int of greatest 
depression, where, to use a fig^^y-ativc expression, the back of the trough 
appears to have been biokcn during the convulsion wliich caused the, 
subsidence*. But, for the jircsc’iit argument, it is suflicicnt to indicate 
that the Valley of the Jordan presents along its course three 'v\^ell- 
marked lake-basins, the Auanation of which seems iiTCconcilcablo 'with 
the hyj)otl)ehis of glacier- erosion. 

I shall now revert to the lakes of Londjardy, which I had in view 
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while comparing the perpendicular or transverse valleys on the southern 
sides of the Alps and Iliinalayahs. 

Take the Lago Maggiore, which is about 52 English miles long, and 
3^ to 4 miles wide, at the broadest part of the central portion between 
Luino and Laveno. It is fed by the Ticino, consisting of two main 
branches given off across the strike of the chain The basin forms a 
long, narrow, Hexuous liollow, bounded by low hills, but open to tho 
south. Its greatest depth, opposite Santa Caterina, at one of its con- 
tractions, about 12J mil(»s from its southern extremity, is 2,G05 feet, 
giving a general gradient of about 200 feet per mile for the rise of tho 
bottom to the surface between the two points. Taking Lynch’s esti- 
mate for the Dead Sea (1,308 feet), the extreme depth of the chasm 
occupied by water in the Lago Maggiore is double that of the former, 
and the depression of its bottom below the surface of the McditeiTanean 
is 1,927 feet, being only about 078 feet less, or the height of the lake 
above tho sea-level. It is even deeper than any soundings yielded in 
the Gulf of Genoa {vide Admiralty Cliart). 

The basin of the Lago di Lugano is so irregular in form, biunched, 
and ‘ polyj)e-like ’ — to use tlie phrase of Dtsor — that its erosion by a 
l)rogressive glacier is not easily conceivable, but is readily soon the sup- 
position of an intersection of fissures combined with aqueous erosion. 

The Lago di Como is about forty miles long, and its body or northern 
half three miles wide ; its surface above the sea-level is (>1)5 feet ; its 
greatest depth is 1,92(5 feet. Near the middle it divides into two long 
diverging arms (like the legs of a pithed frog), pointing southwards, and 
separated by the promontory of Bellaggio. The distance across between 
Lecco and Como, tlie extremities of the two branches, is no less than 
fifteen or sixteen miles. Upon the glacier-erosion hypothesis how is 
this great fork to be explained ? If the glacier of the Adda Valley was 
adecjuate to the (Tosion of the profound lake, how did it spare the com- 
paratively insign ilioant barrier of the promontory and separate into two 
divei'giug branches ? If jihysical features are to be admitted as of any 
weight in tlie argument, it Avould seem as clear that the fissures existed 
before the descent of the glacier as if the eye of man had witm‘ssed the 
fact. 

The Lago di Garda, the largest of the Italian lakes, is about fifry-five 
miles long. Its form is irregularly gourd-like, tho northern part or 
neck being three or four miles wide, and the southern or expanded 
portion fifteen miles, the wliole covering an area of about 1 JO square 
miles: surface 227 feet above the Adriatic. Its depth is variously 
stated, as being 951 feet (E. de Beaumont), and 1,992 feet (Murray’s 
Hand-Book). The latter would be most in accordance with the depths 
of the lakes Maggiore and Como, tlie Adriatic, as far south as Ancona, 
nowhere exceeding fifly-nine fathoms. The basin is bounded on the 
south by the enormous moraine stretching across between Lonato and 
Soinmacampagna. Although now fed by the Sarea, and disconnected 
from the Adige, it was the great glacier of the latter valley which 
formerly contributed most to fill the basin of the Garda. A remarkable 
point in tlie iihysieal geography of the case, and bearing on the argu- 
ment, requires to be noticed. The Valley of the Adige, with the ex- 
ception of the Pass of Calliaiio, is very open between Trent and 
Roveredo, and more especially open on its west side towards the Valley 
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of the Sarca. Below Mori it is crossed by a formidable barrier, com- 
posed of a loAj ridge, thrown off from Monte Balbo. This ridge is 
traversed by the narrow fissure and gorges of La Chiusa, bounded by 
mural cliffs like those of the defile of the Avon at Clifton, but greatly 
more contracted. Tlie river Adige continues its straight course through 
the defile, to emerge above Volganie and then pass on to Verona ; but not 
a trace of an erratic block derived from the head of the valley, or of 
any other glacier indication, has been detected below the commence- 
ment of the defile. The ancient glacier of the Adige appears to have 
refused the gorge, and to have been deflected at right angles to its 
previous course, to pass westwards into the Valley of the Sarca, and 
thence into the cliasm of the lake-basin of the Garda. The fact is 
strongly dwelt upon by Mortillet (‘Ancient Italian Glaciers,* p. 25), and 
the rationale of the phenomenon is magnificently illustrated by the 
chaotic accumulation of the blocks and didndsof the secondary moraine, 
called the Slovino di San Marco, a spot which struck Dante with awe, 
but which docs not yet a])pcar to have attracted the notice of English 
glacialists, who maintain the erosion-hypothesis of Alpine valleys and 
lake-basins. 

It has been shown above, tliat an hypothesis of the Dead Sea having 
been eroded by glacier-action would be beset, to sfiy tlie least, by very 
formidable difficulties. Excluding the facts that it occurs in an area of 
depression, and on a longitudinal inst(*ad of a transverse valley, there is 
much in common betweem it and the basins of the Itrilian lakes, viz. : 
extreme depth, grciit length compared with width, and chasm-shaped 
transverse section. Those who have faith in the order of nature will 
be strongly disposed to infer that the causes which operated on the pro- 
duction of the one have had a share in that of the others. 

Each of the Italian lakes, taken apart, offers difficulties to the glacier- 
erosion hypothesis. The present Valley of the Adige, from its head 
down to Verona, shows not a trace of a lake-basin. That an enormous 
glacier formerly descended it, is beyond question ; and equally so that 
that glacier must have greatly widened and deej)encd the channel along 
which it moved. But what is the dynamic rationale of the new function 
it acquired near the termination of its journey, of ploughing down into 
the bowels of the earth to a depth of nearly 2,000 feet, and in the aise 
of Lago Maggiore 2,005 feet? Can such a result be mechanically 
sustained by mathematical ciilculation applied to the conditions of the 
problem ? or does it accord wdth the observed eflects of existing Alpine 
glaciers near their terminations ? 

1 have already alluded to the difficulty in the case of the Lago di 
Como. Without pre-existing fissures to guide its course, by what 
means could a progressive glacier have split, so as to excavate, the 
diverging branches of Como and Lecco ? Why was the promontory of 
Bellaggio left intact? In Lago Maggiore 12 J miles intervene between 
Santa Caterina, where the depth is 2,005 feet, and Santo Calande, 
where the glacier, emerging from the lake, was delivered on the plains 
of Lombardy, yielding, as already stjitod, a gradient of 200 feet per 
mile. Without reference to the fact that the bottom of the glacier, 
under the liypothesis in question, must have here performed the mecha- 
nical duties of an auger or a plough-share, could the vis a tergo^ under 
the conditions of the problem, have proj)elled the bottom stratum of 
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ice up such an incline ? Before admitting this, it would be desirable, 
in this case also, to see the practicability of the result established by 
mathematical calculation on mechanical principles. 

Further, one of the greatest of the ancient Piedmontese glaciers, 
fed by the snows of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, descended the Yal 
d’Aosta, to stretch far into the plain, and leave the enormous moraine of 
Ivrea, close upon the Po. The course of this glacier is marked by no 
great lake-basin, like those of lakes Maggiore and Como. If the latter 
were eroded by glaciers, how is the absence of a lake-basin in the case 
of the former to be explained ? The same argument will apply to the 
important moraine of Rivoli near Turin, and to the smaller moraines 
between the Stura and the Dora Riparia, the whole of which are 
unaccompanied by rock-basin lakes. Superficial nioraine-tams arc 
beside the question. 

The expressions used by me did not differ materially from those 
employed by that eminent philosopher Sir John Ilcrschel ‘ In the 
upheaval of any extensive tract of land from the sea, hollows fitted for 
lake-basins cannot fail to bo left. If the uplu^aval be rude and pa- 
roxysmal, resulting in the formation of mountain-chains, and accom- 
j)anied with fracture and dislocation of the strata, such hollows will be 
deep, precipitous, and narrow, in proportion to their length. Such is 
the general character of lakes in mountainous regions — of the Swiss 
hikes for instance, of those of North Italy, &c.’ (PJit/sical Geography^ 
‘ Encyc. Brit.’ vol. xvii. p. fOl). Mortillct also, who maintains the 
questionable hypothesis that the lake-basins were first filled up by silt 
and then scoured out by the descent of the glaciers, cxi)resses himself 
thus, in reference to the Italian lakes : — 

‘ Le dernier soiilevement des Alpes, qui a eu une puissiince enorme, 
a dfi produire dans hs fonds des vallees de grandes inegaliles do sol, de 
fionihreK.r ba^shis ; on effet nous voyons ces vallees etre une succession 
plus oil moins fi*(‘quente d’etranglements et d’elargissements,’ &c. 

Anciens Glaciers Ital.’ p. 17.) 

ATy object on the occasion referred towns to endeavoui;to account 
for the remarkable diflercnce between the Ilimalayahs and the Alps in 
the important physical feature of lake-basins, which are absent in the 
transverse valle^^s on the southern sides of the former, while they abound 
in the latter. With the exception of greater and lesser elevatioji, and 
magnitude of development, the two chains repeat each other in all their 
primary orograj)hic conditions. It seemed clear that the difference 
must depend upon some secondary attribute, which miglit or might not 
be prci-ent in a mount.ain chain. The enormous fi on tal moraines which 
bound all the Italian lakes to the south made it ccrkiin that their 
basins head been in the track of glaciers of vast magnitude, and which 
had existed during long protracted periods. Conversely, lake-basins 
were wanting in corresj)onding situations in the Indian mountains, and 
glaciers, according to every asjiect of the ciidenc(', had never descended 
BO low there. Wliat then ivas the relation, in the ]>ositive and negative 
sense, of glaciers to the two cases? The supporters of the erosion- 
hypothesis maintain that the lake-basins weie mechanically excavated 
in the solid rock by the grinding action of the glacicis in motion, 
working vertically. 

The first objection to this view is that lake-basins are ivanting inime- 
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diately behind the enormous moraine of Ivrca and behind that of 
Rivoli. If the cause was equal to produce the effect in the other 
instances, why did it wholly fail in these ? The onus prohandi rests 
with the advocates of erosion. The objections of the next class are 
still more formidable. Glaciers move and erode under the law of 
gravitation. Take the enormous Humboldt glacier of ‘ Peabody Bay ^ 
described by Dr. Kane. Between Capes Forbes and Agassiz it presents 
a front of cliff 300 feet high along a stretch of sixty miles, forming a 
stream of ice which is propelled uninterruptedly from the interior into 
the sea. ‘ The generjil configuration of its surface showed how it 
adapted itself to the inequalities of the basin-country beneath. There 
was every modification of hill and valley, just as upon land ’ (Kane, 
p. 358). The stream of ice in motion in this case exerts a planing action 
upon the rocks below by grinding, smoothing, and polishing. But 
there is no penetrating effect along contracted lines of excavation. The 
actual results of past conditions of the same nature are disclosed to us 
in Norway at the present day on surfaces which were in the track of 
ancient glaciers moving seawards. The area is ground, scooped, and 
polished, but the major inequalities remain. 

The same conditions, under certain modifications, fipply to glaciers 
descending from mountain-chains. Instead of sjireading out horizontally, 
there they are pent up along contracted lines in Alj)ine valleys, accu- 
mulated in masses several thousfind feet in thickness, and therefore 
exerting an enoimous vertical pressure. The scouring, polishing, and 
eroding effect is thus proportionately augmented, but the nature of the 
action is not changed — it is still planing^ not penetrating. Take the 
chasm at the bottom of the incline, as in the case of the Lfigo Maggiorc, 
witliin a few feet of h.alf a mile in depth. What new mechanical power 
did the ice acq^ure there at the end of its journey of excjivating so pro- 
found an abyss ? And, to rcjx'at what T have already asked, could the 
bottom stratum of ice, under the enormous vertical pressure to which 
it was subjected, have moved up the incline in the given case ? Ob- 
servation on modern glaciers by the most experienced of all glacialists, 
the Swiss philosopher, has shown that a glacier at its terminus pushes 
the frontal moraine ahead of it, but that it exerts no peculiar excavating 
power at that point. So far as 1 am aware, not one of the Swiss geo- 
logists has come forward as a convert to the erosion-hypothesis. To a 
man, when they have spoken, they have pronounced against it. 

The view whioh I advocated was, that, both in the Alps and in the 
Ilimalayahs, the lake-basins existed in the transverse valleys befoi’c the 
descent of the glaciers; that, in the former case, they filled the lake- 
basins, thus preventing them from being silted up, while in the latter, 
glaciers not having descended, the basins remained open, and thus were 
levelled by accumulated debri.s. Assuming that ihe basin-fissures 
existed before the glaciers, the explanation would account for the con- 
trary phenomena in the two mountain-chains . — The Header^ March 
5, 1864. 
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677, 643 

— St'walik, i. 23, 280, 516 
Bowen’s Parlour. So© Caves 
Braraalherium Perimense, i. 399, 410, 

545 

— absence in Sowalik hills, i. 402 
Brandt, on fossil Rhinoceros, ii. 319, 

320 

Bristol. See Museum 
British Museum. See Museum 
Brixham. See Cave 
Bronn, distinction between Elephant and 
Mastodon, i. 04; ii. 6 

— opinion on fossil Elephants, ii. 80 

Rhinoceros, ii. 320 

Brougham, Lord, objection to fossil 

Camel of Sewaliks answered, i. 242 
Bruni(]uel. See Cave 
Buckland Dr., on Cave Fauna, ii. 687 
Buist, Perim Island fossils, i. 410 
Burdwan Coal plants, i. Iv 
Burmah, discovery of fossils in, i. 6 
Burmah fossils, Burney’s, i. 412, 461 
Calder’s, i. 412 

— — Crawfunl’s, ii. 5, 59 
— ■ fos.sil Crocodiles, i. 413 

Elephant, i. 113 

Equus, i. 627 

ITippopotanius, i. 142, 499, 629 

Mastodon, i, 118, 413 

Morycopotamus, i. 147 

Rhinoceros, i. 172 

Tortoises, i. 413 

Burney, fossils from Burmah, i. 412,461 
Busk, on analysis of fossil bones from 
Nile, ii. 634 

fossils from caves of Gibraltar, ii. 

654 

— — from caves of Malta, ii. 292 

— marine incrustations of Lepralia, ii. 
134 

— Moulin-Quignon flints and jaw, ii. 
610, 612, 614 


0 ALDER’S Burmah fossils, i. 412 
Cambridge. See Museum 
Camel, dentition of, i. 230 


CAU 

Camel, existing species of, i. 241 

— Bactrian, i. 241 

— Boghdi, i. 241 

— dromedary, i, 24 1 

— fossil of Sewaliks, i. 22, 227, 632 
Camelopardalis, existing species, i. 207 

— fossil in France, i. 205 

— fossil in Perim Island, i. 207, 398, 
544 

— fossil in Sowalik hills,!. 22, 197, 643 
Camelojmnlalis affiuis, i. 201 

— Sivalensis, i. 197, 398, 543 

— — bom'S of extremities, i. 544 

A'ert(‘])r}c, i. 197, 398, 643 

Camelus antiquus, i. 231 

— Bactriiiniis, i. 241 

— Droniedsirius, i. 241 

— Sivalensis, i. 227, 231, 215, 532 
Cams fossil in Brixbam Cave, ii. 495 

C<"fn Cave, ii. 642 

Gibraltar Caves, ii. 556 

Gower Oaves, ii. 625 

Sewaliks, i. 339, 343, 663 

Sjuit sail -Tor, i. 4G2 

— lupus, ii. 625, 542 

— oecddentalis, ii, 462 

— pictiis, ii. 462 

— vulpes, i. 341 ; ii. 495, 52,5, 550 
Canterbury. See Museum 
Caoutchouc Tree of Assam, best mode 

of ta])ping, i. Ivi 

Capra, fossil in Gibraltar, ii, 550 
- — Tibet, i. 179 

— Aigoeeros, ii. 55G 

— Faleoneri, i. 580 

— qnadrimammis, i. 680 

Carpal bones of Pniboscidea, i. 484 
Carnivora, fossil in Caves. See CavCf 
passim 

— fossil in Crag, ii. 68 

— fossil in Sewaliks, i. 23, 339, 553 
Cashmeer, description of, i. 566 

— Deer, i. 576 

— expedition to, i. 667 

— fossils, i. 567 

— Goats, i. 580 

— Marten, i. 582 

— volcanic tract, i. 567 

Cautloy, discovery of Sowalik fossils by, 
i. xxvii, 5 

— on Anoplotherium, i. 191 
Bear, i. 321 

Camel, i. 227, 242 

Crocodiles, i. 344 

Giraffe, i. 197 

— — Hippopotamus, i. 130 

— — Mastodon, i. 126 

Quadrumana, i. 292 

Sivatherium, i, 247 

— — Tiger, i. 316 

— — Structure and Fauna of Sowalik 
Hills, i. 30 
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Care Bear, See Ursun 

— Era, different opinions regarding, 
ii. 687, 690 

— Fauna, ii. 687 

— Ilyuena. 8oo Hymna 

— Lion, ii. 455, 467 

— of Bacon Hole, ii, 183, 326, 340, 34P, 

601 

— — Bleadon. See Caves of Mendip 

Bosco’s Den, ii. 610, 689 

Bowen’s Parlour, ii. 617 

Brixham, ii. 486, 691 

Bruniquel, ii. 630 

1 Cefn, ii. 210, 541 

Cwndi. .See Cave of Krendi 

Crow Hole, ii. 619 

Deborah’s Don, ii. 467 

Donlogno, ii.627 

Durdbam Down, u.l78, 179, 323, 

327, 319, 531 
— Frauc(‘, ii. 626 

Genista, ii. 664 

Gibraltar, ii. 551 

Gower, ii. 179, 181, 498, 589 

Hutton. See Caves of jileiuHp 

Kent’s Hole, ii. 160, 177, 179, 

210, 460, 489, 534 

Kirkdalo, ii. 176, 210, 399, 487 

Krendi, ii. 300, 306 

I.«augerio- Basso, ii. 628 

Laugcri e-Haute, ii. 628 

La Madeleine, ii. 628 

Ix‘ Mou&tior, ii. 628 

Lch Kyzios, ii. 028 

Long Hole, ii. 400, 626, 538 

Lund wig, ii. 467 

Maeciignono, ii. 546, 595 

Malta, ii. 292 

Mondip hills, ii. 159, 161, 167, 

180, 462, 455 

Minehin Hole, ii. 181, 184, 326, 

340, 352, 507, 589 

Nice, ii. 594 

North Hill Tor, ii. 457 

— Oreston, ii. 323, 363, 487 

Paviland, ii. 477, 621 

P(Hlrara, ii. 406 

Eaven’s Cliff, ii. 619 

Ilocco Rosso, ii. 694 

— San Giro, ii. 611, 694 

San Tooiloro, ii. 466 

Sicily, ii. 643 

Spritsail-Tor, ii. 179, 462, 477, 
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Wookey Hole, ii. 172, 399 

Zebbug, ii. 292, 299 

Cayman, characters of, i. 347 
Cofn. See Cave of C\fn 
Corvidae, existing of India, i. 687 

— fossil of Bedford, ii. 487 

— in Bosco’s Den in groat number, ii. 6 16 
— Clacton, ii. 478 


COR 

Cervidffi of Crag, ii. 67, 479 

— of Gibraltar, ii. 666 

Gower Caves, ii. 477 

Mr. Gunn’s Museum, ii. 476 

— of Italy, ii. 478 

Le Puy, ii. 479 

— — Norfolk Coast, ii. 479 

Sewaliks, i. 23, 281, 655 

Tibet, i. 179 

Cervus Bucklaiidi, ii. 478, 525 

— Capreolus, ii. 478, 526 

— Cashmoerianus, i. 576 

— Clacton i anus, ii. 479 

— Duma, ii. 480, 555 

— Duvaiicellii, i. 587 

— Elaplms, ii. 478, 480, 525, 665 
. — Eucladoceros, i. 687 ; ii. 472 

— eurycerus, ii. 477, 525, 542 

1 — Guettardi, ii. 478, 525, 542 
1 — intermedins, ii. 478 
1 — Namadicus, i. 23, 281 
— Pala'imlicus, i. 23, 281 
— Polignaeus, ii. 479 

— prise us, ii. 478, 525 
— Kusa, ii. 479 

— Sodgwickii, ii. 472 
— Solilhacus, ii. 479 
— Somonensis, ii, 479 

— 8trongylocero.s, ii. 478, 479, 625, 642 
— . Tarandus, ii. 477, 478, 495, 625, 608 
Cesolli See Ma scions of Jionie 
C<‘taceaof Crag, ii. 60 
Chiilicotberium, remarks on genus, i. 

196 

-- Goldfussi, i. 191, 221, 222, 223 
— Sivaleiise, i. 22, 190, 208, 623 
Cbeiromys Madag.iscariensis, 11.443,446 
Ch idlest (T. Sec Museum of Chichester 
Choirotherium, i. 149 
Clirihtol on Rhinoceros megarhiiius, ii. 
314, 319, 328 

Christy, Arclimological collection, ii. 631 
— Cave rcsea relies, ii. 626 
Cinchona Plant, introduction into India, 

i. xxxix 

Clacton Doer, ii. 478 
— Rhinoceros, ii. 310, 31 7» 361 
Clay, Sewiilik, i. 15, 37 
Clift, fo.ssil bones from Burmah, i. 6 
Coal, Plants of Bovoy Tracey, i. xliv 

Burdwan, i. Iv 

Coal, Sowalik, i. 16, 660 
Colchester. Soo Museum 
College of Surgeons. See Museum 
Colliculi on teeth of Proboscidea, ii. 143 
Colossochelys Atlas, i. 297, 369, 666 ; 

ii. 673 

Conglomerate, Sewalik, i. 15 
Comalia on Cortosi’s cranium of Rhi- 
noceros, ii. 314 

Corse on dentition of Indian Elephant, 
i. 47 ; ii. 150 
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Cortesi, cranium of Ehin. leptorhinus, 
ii. 113, 310, 313, 381 
Costufl, plant yielding, i. Iv 
Crag, Carnivora, ii. 68 

— Cervidffi, ii. 67, 479 

— Cetacea, ii. 60 

— Elephant, i. 444 ; ii. 129 

— Mastodon, i. 467 ; ii. 26 

— Ehinoceros, ii. 66, 346, 354 

— Tapir, ii. 66 

Crane, fossil of Sewaliks, i. 23, 297, 664 
Crawley Koeks Rhinoc., ii. 354 
Crawfurd, discuveiy’ of fossils in Bur- 
mah, i. 6, 69 

Crimping in teeth of Elephant, ii. 147 
Crivolli on Cortosi’s cranium of Rhi- 
noceros, ii. 315, 320 
Crocodiles existing of Ganges, i. 365; 
ii. 485, 639 

— fossil of Burmah, i. 413 

Perim Island, i. 409 

Sewaliks, i. 344, 555 

Crocodilus hiporcatus, i. 345, 355 ; ii. 485 

— bomhifrons, i. 365, 555 ; ii. 485 

— cataphractus, i. 356 ; ii. 483 

— cra-vsidens, i. 297, 356, 556 

— Gangeticus. See Leptorhynchm 

— Journei, i. 357 ; ii. 484 

— leptodus, i. 355, 555 

— marginatus, ii. 484 

— palustris, i. 355 ; ii. 486 

— Sehlogolii, i. 356 ; ii. 484 

— vulgaris, ii. 481 

Croizet and Johert on fossil Rhinoceros, 
ii. 316, 319 
Crow Hole. See Cave 
Crustacea, Sewalik, i. 23 
Cryptolepis, reformed character of, i. Iv 
Cuvier on dentition of Prohoscidea, i. 49 

— distinction between Mastodon and 
Elephant, i. 57 

— opinion on fossil Prohoscidea, i. 44 ; 
ii. 106 

fossil Rhinoceros, ii. 313, 319 

Cygnus Ealconeri, ii. 300 

— musicus, ii. 300 
Cymatothcrium antiquum, ii. 161 
Cyrena, Sewalik, i. 389 


ARMSTADT. See Mueeum 
Darwin, views as to origin of species, 
ii. 251, 253 

Dasyurus, lower jaw, ii. 447 
Dauntela Elephant, i. 477 ; ii. 258 
Dead Sea, its level, depth, &c., ii. 666 
Deborah’s Den. See Cave 
Deccan, fossil Mastodon of, i. 124 
Deer. See Cervua and Cervida 
Desnoyers on Cave Fauna, ii. 687 
Dichobunes, distinction from Anoplo- 
therium, i. 225 


ELE 

Dinotherium, dentition of, i. 86, 406 ; 
ii. 4, 176 

— microscopic structure of bone, i. 410 

— Bavaricum, i. 408 

— Cuvieri, i. 408 

— giganti‘um, characters, i. 406 
discovery, i. 61 

section of teeth, i. 86, 425 

varieties, i. 408 

— Indicum, absence of in Sewalik hills, 
i. 402 

discovery, i. 396 

lower jaw, i. 404, 466 

teeth, i. 20, 396, 404, 409 ; ii. 5 

tooth sections, i. 85, 425 

— Kcenigii, i. 408 ; ii. 6 

— IVntapotamicum, i. 414 ; ii. 6 

— proavum, i. 408 

Discs in tooth of Prohoscidea, ii. 146 
Doreathorium moschinurn, i. 23, 280 
Dordogne. So(‘ Cave 
Dormouse, fossil of Malta. Sec Myoxua 
Drepanodon, Bhiinville’s specimen, ii. 
457 

— Bravard’s specimen, ii. 457 

— cultridens, ii. 459 

— latidens, ii. 459 

— specimens of British origin, ii. 459 

— Sivalensis, i. 339, 550 
Duckworth’s Perim Island fossils, i. 409 
Duraiul, discovery of Sewalik fossils, i. 5 

— on Sewalik Carnivora, i. 339 
Monkey, i. 298 

Rhinoceros, i. 158 

Durdham Down. See Cave 
Duveruoy on fossil Rhinoceros, ii. 318, 
320 


E CHINODON Becklosii, ii. 410 

Edgeworthia, a new genus of plants, 
i. Iv 

Elasmodon, i. 20, 476 
Elastic Sandstone, i. 420 
Elephants, classification, ii. 14 
— dentition, i. 70 ; ii. 5 
— distinction from Mastodon, i. 68, 70 ; 
ii. 5, 16 

— fossil in America, ii. 234 

England, ii. 204, 685 

Sewaliks, i. 20, 43 

geological age, ii. 188 

persistence of specific characters, 

ii. 251 

plurality of species, i. 44 

— Indian, i. 20, 428; ii. 14, 148 
— structure of teeth, i. 70 
- - subdivision, i. 20; ii. 13 
— transition into Mastodon, i. 26 ; ii. 18 
Elcphas Africanus, ii. 14, 89 

cranium, ii. 123 

— food, ii. 282 
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£LE 

ElephasAfricanus.fosfiil, ii. 94, 283, 562 

lower jaw, i. 440, 441 

plurality of species? ii. 266 

— — ribs, ii. 257 ‘ 

ridge-formula, ii. 89 

section of teeth, i. 76, 422 * 

vertebra?, ii. 257 

— Americanus, i. 66 

— antiquus, ii. 14, 147 

correction concerning, i. 443 ; ii. 

109 

discovery of, ii. 81 

femur, i. 490 

localities, in Cefn, ii. 542 

England, ii. 2{)4 

Gibraltar, ii. 557 

Gower, ii. 525 

— Maccjigiione, ii. 545 

Eoine, i. 443 

San Giro, ii. 545 

lower jaw, i. 438, 439, 440 ; ii. 

186, 188 

ridgo-forraula, ii. 176 

skeleton, ii. 187 

teeth, i. 440, 442, 447 ; ii. 176 

tubk, ii. 1 88 

— Armeuiacus, ii. 14, 247 

in Italy, ii. 249 

in Sieily, ii. 250, 552 

— Asiaticus. See E, Ivdicus 

— bombifrous, i. 20, 110; ii. 14, 84 

cranium, i. 458 ; ii. 123 

lower jaw, i. 457, 459, 460 

section of teeth, i, 81 

teeth, i. 81, 110, 459 

— campylotes, i. 55 

— Cliftii, i. 20, 113; ii. 14, 84 
palate, i. 461 

ridge-formula, ii. 85 

teeth, i. 81, 108, 461 ; ii. 84 

— . Columbi, ii. 14, 211, 212 

associated fauna, ii. 231 

discovoiy of, ii. 213 

localities and geolog. ago, ii. 230 

ridge-forniula, ii. 227 

section of teeth, ii. 222 

skeleton, ii. 227 

teeth, ii. 219 

— Falconori, ii. 292 

— Gaiipsa, i. 20 ; ii. 1 4, 83 

cranium, i. 453 ; ii. 124 

lower jaw, i. 452, 456, 467, 460 

section of teeth, i. 80, 423 

teeth, i. 80, 423, 455 

— Ilysudricus, i. 20, 112, 425; ii. 14 
cranium, i. 425, 428 ; ii. 123, 124, 

126 

lower jaw, i. 428, 429, 440 

section of teeth, i. 77, 422 

teeth, i. 77, 422, 426 

^ imperator, ii. 229, 238 

— Indicu8, ii. 148 


ELE 

Elephas Indicus, cranium, ii. 123, 149 

food, ii. 277 

lower jaw, i. 440 

plurality of species ? ii. 253 

ribs, ii. 257 

'ridge-formula, ii. 10, 150, 157, 

176, 260 

sections of teeth, i. 78, 421 

teeth, ii. 148 

varieties of, i. 477 ; ii. 254 

vertebra?, ii. 257 

— insignis, i. 20, 109, 117 ; ii. 14, 85 

cranium, i. 448, 451, 456, 457 

from Norbudda, i. 496; ii. 643 

lower jaw, i. 450, 452, 456, 460, 

461 

origin of s})ecies, i. 461 ; ii. 85 

ridge-formula, ii. 86, 176 

section of t(‘etli, i. 73, 423 

teeth, i. 73, 423, 419; ii. 85 

— Jacksoni, ii. 239 

— Kamcnskii, i. 65 

— mncrocephalus, i. 56 

— Melitensis, ii. 14, 251, 284 

discovery of, ii. 292, 300 

femur, ii, 303 

humerus, ii. 303 

pelvis, ii. 303 

ridge-formula, ii. 298 

teeth, ii. 292 

tusks, ii. 296 

— - — vertebra?, ii. 251, 302 

— moridionalis, ii. 14, 104 

absence from Cave fauna, ii. 490, 

635, 592 

discovery of, ii. 80 

cranium, ii. 121, 140 

huinenis, ii. 143 

femur, ii. 141 

localities in England, ii. 139, 204 

lower jaw, ii. 126, 140 

— pelvis, ii. 142, 144 

ridge-fonnula, ii. 118, 176 

scapula, ii. 143 

teeth. 

A. British, i. 443 ; ii. 129 

B. Tuscan, i. 447; ii. 109 
tusks, ii. 119, 390 

— minimus, i. 53 

— minutus, ii. 80, 105 

— Naraudicus, i. 20, 115 ; ii. 14, 1 08, 642 

cranium, i. 436, 456 ; ii. 126 

discovery of, i. 436 

femur, i. 495 

humerus, i. 480, 496 

lower jaw, i. 437, 496 

pelvis, i. 496 

radius, i. 480, 496 

resemblance to E.antiqiius, ii. 108 

resemblance to E. Indieus, i. 80 ; 

ii. 167 

teeth, i, 437 ; ii. 577 
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Elephas NsmadiouSi tibiA, i. 496 

ulna, i. 480 

odontotyrannus, i, 56 
Panieoa, i. 55 

pUnifirons, i, 20| 111; ii. 14, 91, 
108 

cranium, i. 427, 430, 437 

lower jaw, i. 429, 430 

— *— premdars, L 68, 483 ; ii. 6, 93 

— — resemblance to E. meridionalis, 

ii. 108 

— — ridge-formula, ii. 91 

— sections of teeth, i. 75, 423 
teeth, i. 481, 441 

— primigeuius, i. 79, 421 ; ii. 14, 168 

cranium, ii. 123, 175, 188 

earliest head-quarters, ii. 245 

femur, i. 490 

food, ii. 284 

— — in Gower Caves, ii. 526 

in Italy, ii. 170, 173, 176, 241, 

587 

localities, ii. 204 

lower jaw, i. 439 ; ii. 127 

— — pelvis, ii. 175 

— — range in time, ii. 239, 586 
range of prevalence, ii. 77 

— — ridge-formula, ii. 119, 163, 175, 

176, 236 

section of teeth, i. 79, 421 

teeth, i. 79,421,441 ; ii. 158 

— • — ulna, ii. 175 

— prisons, ii 14, 94 

— — abandoned as a species, ii. 251, 

592 

a variety of E. antiquus, ii. 15, 

104, 251 

discovery of by Goblfuss, i. 64; 

ii. 81, 94 

— — localities, ii. 201 

— — teeth, i. 441 ; ii, 94 

— proboletcK, i. 55 

— ]>ygmaeus, i. 55 

— llupertianus, ii. 238 

— Sumatrauus, ii. 255 

— Texianus, ii. 217 

Emydae, fossil of Burmah, i. 413 

Sewaliks, i. 23, 35, 39, 382, 550 

Emys teeta, fossil, i. 382, 650 ; ii. 574 
Enamel plates of teeth of Proboseidea, 
ii. 146 

Enantia, a now genus of plants, i. Iv 
Enhydra, dentition of, i. 332 
Enhydriodon ferox, i. 331, 662 
— Sivalcnsis, i. 331, 652 
Equidse fossil of Bri^am, ii. 495 
Burmah, i, 627 

— — Cefn, ii. 642 

C^, ii. 67 

Gibraltar, ii. 556 

— — Gower, ii. 625 
Nerbudda, i. 186, 626 


F£0 

Equidie fossil of Niti Pass, i. 530 

— — Perim Island, i. 1 88, 402 

Sewaliks, i. 22, 186, 624 

Equus Asinus, ii. 526 

— Caballus, ii. 626 
Namadicus, i. 186, 626 

— palinonuB, i. 22, 186, 627 

— Sivalensis, i. 186, 624 
Ksoz Hindostanicus, i. 689 
Eucladoceros, i. 687 ; ii> 472 
Euelephas, i. 477 ; ii. 10, 144 
Eubyaena. See Hy<Bna 
Eurycoronine molars, ii. 83, 146 
Evans on flint-knives of Moulin-Quig- 

non, ii. 604 

F .tlLLCONERIA, a genus of plants, i. 
xxxii 

Eauna Antiqua Sivalensis, description of 
published Plates, i. 421 

Letter-press, i. 43 

Eauna fossil of Caves. See Cave Fauna 

Nerbudda, i. 21 ; ii. 677, 642, 646 

Perhii Island, i. 391 

Sewaliks, i. 19, and vol. {.passim 

Eelidse, Sowalik, i. 343 
Eclis catihs, ii. 525 
— cristiita, i. 316, 548 
^ l(K)pardus, ii. 556 
— pabeotigris, i. xxi 
— pardinensis, ii. 69, 556 
— serval, ii. 556 
— sinljea, ii. 455, 457, 525, 642 
— from Kent’s Hole, ii. 457 
— from North Hill Tor, ii. 457 
Eeniur of I’niboseidea, i. 487. See also 
Elcjiha.'i and Musfoilun 
Eorishta, notice of fohsil bones by, i. 4 
Eish, fossil of Sewaliks, i. 23 
Fitch. See Museum 
Flint -knives &c. distinction betwwn 
b]>iirious and genuine, ii. 605, 61 1 
— from Brixliam Cave, ii. 495, 497 

Grottadi Maccugnono, ii.549, 595 

Laugerio-llaute, li. 629 

1/mg Hole, ii. 538 

Mautorl, ii. 612 

Moulin-(.l\iiguon, ii. 601 

OVivella, ii. 552 

St. Gilles, ii. 612 

Somme Valley, ii. 683, 597, 698 

Florence. See Museum 
Fluorine in fossil bones, i. 369, 371 
Eluvio-marine Crag, its geological age, 
ii. 64 

Folkestone, fossils from, ii, 353, 664 
Forbes, E., on Sewalik MoUusca, i. 26, 
389 

Fox fossil, Sewalik, i. 341 
Freshwator shells of Sewaliks, i. 389 
Frogs, Indian, predaceous habits of, i. 
690 
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FBU 

Fruit-trcos, transportation of in ice, i. 
Ivi 

Ful][jain(‘S, fossils from Perim Island, 
L 6, 391 


Q.AHOPLEX1S, a newgenus of plants, 

Ganges Valley, alluvial formation of, ii. 
632, 638 

— — delta of, borings in, ii. 646 

— — deposits, analogy to those of Nile, 
ii. 637 

— — fossils of, ii. 640 

— — physical characters of, i. 8 ; ii. 638 
Gavial, fossil, i. 350, 565 

Gavials, characters of, ii. 483 
Garnett, discovery of fossils at Attock, 

i. 414 

Gelatine, its presence a test of recent 
tooth, ii. 613 
Genera. See Museum 
Genista Cave. See Cai'e 
Gervais, opinions respecting fossil Ele- 
phants, li. 80 

Ilhinoceros, ii. 318, 320 

Gharial, i. 350. 8ce Gavial 
Gibraltar Caves. See Cave 
Gibraltar, former connection with Africa, 

ii. 559 

Giraffe, fossil. See Camel o-pardalis 
Glacial theory of Agassiz, ii. 581 
Glacier-erosion thcoiy of Lake-basins, 
ii. 648 

Goats of Cashmeer, i. 680 
Guld in Sewalik hills, i. 41 
Gower Caves. See Cave 
Gralhe, Sewalik, i. 23 
Granite in Himalayalis, i. 14 
Grantham. »See Museum 
Grass Cloth Plant, i. Ivi 
GraysThurrock Elephants, i. 441; ii.96, 
176, 177, 204 

Fossils, ii. 199, 201 

Rhinoceros, ii. 310, 336 

Greenstone Trap in Himalayahs, i. 3txxi, 
13 

Gulo fossil of Sowaliks, i. 389 
Gunn, Rev. J. See Museum 


H ALITHERIUM of Malta, ii. 304 
ITangool, i. 676 
Hare of Tibet, i. 682 
Ilemibos triquitricoras, i. 23, 280, 546, 
565 

Hoxaprotodon, i, 21, 140, 499 ; ii. 406 
Himalayahs, absence of Lakes in, ii. 648 
— aptitude for culture of tea, i. xxx, Iv 
— geological structure of, i. 11, 13 
— physical characters of, i. 9 
— upneavement of) i. 28) 173) 182 


HUH 

Hipparion Horse of Sewaliks, ii. 677 
Hippohyus Sivalensis, i. 22, 609 
Hippopotami, classidcation, ii. 406 

— fossil of Algeria, ii. 632, 636 

— fossil of Burmah) i. 142, 147) 498, 
629 

Norbudda, i. 21, 146, 498 ; il 406, 

644 

Nile, ii. 633 

— — Sewaliks, i. 21 

multitudes of, in caves of Sicily, 

ii. 644, 648 

traditions in India regarding, ii, 

680, 643 

Hippopotamus amphibius, i. 131, 140 
ii. 405 

— annectons, ii. 406 

— nntiquus, i. 140 ; ii. 405 

— Capensis, ii. 405 

— dissimilis. See Merycopoiamm 

— Iravaticus, i. 142, 498, 529 ; ii. 406 

— Liberiensis, ii. 404, 635 

— major, ii. 405 
canine, i. 602 

from Algeria, ii. 632, 635 

Auvergne, ii, 48, 635 

— . — ^ Cefn, ii. 642 

Folkestone, ii. 664 

Gower, ii. 625 

Sicilian Caves, ii. 645 

Val d’Arno, ii. 47, 635 

ImineruH, ii. 664 

inferene('S from as to Pliocene 

climate, ii. 207 

radius, ii. 564 

scapula, ii. 565 

teeth, ii. 633 

ulna, ii. 564 

vortobrfc, ii. 665 

— medius, i. 140 ; ii. 466 

— minor, i. 140 

— minimus, i. 140 

— minutus from Krcndi, ii. 307 

— Namadicus, i. 21, 498 ; ii. 406, 644 

— Paheindieus i. 21, 146, 497, 502; 
ii. 405, 642, G43 

— Pontlandi, ii. 405 

from Rrendi, ii. 301, 305 

San Giro, ii. 545 

— Scnegalensis, ii. 405 

— Sivalensis, i. 21, 130, 142, 499, 603 
Horse. See Equus 

Human bones fossil in Gibraltar Caves, 
ii. 559 

in India? ii. 572, 642 

— Nice Caves, ii. 694 

Nile Valley, ii. 635 

Paviland Cave, ii. 522 

Sprit sail-Tor, ii. 524 

— jaw of Moulin-Quignon, ii. 601, 613 
•— > works of industry in Gibraltar Caves, 

ii. 561, 626 
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HUM 

Iluman works in caves of Rocco Rosso, 
ii. 694. See Flint -hnjpUmcnts 
Ilumorns of Proboscidca, i. 480. Soo 
also Klephaii and Maatodon 
ilunlwar, discovery of fossils at, i. xxviii 
llyjcna Arverneiisis? ii. 465 

— brunnea, ii. 464 

correction rcgardinp:, ii. 465, 556 

— crociita, ii. 464, 552, 656 

— fossil from Tibet, i. 179 

•— notes on living species, ii. 464 

— Sowalik, two species, i. xxi 

— yivalensis, i. 343, 548 

— spehea, ii. 466, 495, 497, 525, 542 
- slnata, ii. 464 

— synopsis of living, ii. 401 
JlyiciunvtoM Siviileiisis, i. 321, 661 
Ilyjenoid Wolf from Sjn'it sail-Tor, ii. 4 62 
Uypisomeroiis ridge-formula, ii. 9, 82, 

144 

ITyracotherium cnnicnlus, ii. 63 

— leporinum, ii, 63 

Ilypsiprj’mmis, dentition of, ii. 420, 438 
Hystrix, i;?ewalik, i. 23 

I I5KX of Snowy range, i. 580 
fossil of Gibraltar, ii. 666 
Ilford, fossils from, ii. 160, 162, 165, 
178, 370 

Imola. Ste Mumim 
India, animated creation before man, i. 3 
— antiquity of human race in, i. 1, 
388 ; ii. 576, 646 

— first notice of fossil bones in, i. 4. 

— j>robable origin of human race in, 
ii. 679 

— supposed human fossils in, ii. 572, 
680 

— timber trees of, i. Ivi 
Indian Crocodiles existing, i. 366; ii. 
485, 639 

fossil. See Crocodihs 

— Deer existing, i. 687. 

— Elephant, See Elrphas Indicua 
— Esox. See Fahox 
— Fauna, analogy between existing and 
extinct, i. 24 
— Frogs. See Frnqa 
— Mythology, i.2,297, 367, 377; ii,674 
— Otters, existing, i. 337 

fossil, i. 331, 652 

— Zmdogy, notes on, i. 587 
Insectivora, Sewalik, i. 23 
Ipswich. Sec Museum 
Iron pyrites, Sewalik, i. 15 
Irrawaddi, fossils. »Soe Bunnah 
IskaKloh, visit to, i. 670 
Isomerous ridge-formula, ii. 7, 82, 1 44 

J ACQUEMONT, researches on geo- 
logy of India, i. 13 


LUS 

Jiigeron fossil Rhinoceros, ii. 316, 320 
Jordan, valley of, its physical characters, 
ii. 664 

Juhbulpoor, remarkable fossil vertebra 
from, i. 418 

Jumna, fossils from. ii. 572, 680 
J umnootroe, expedition to, i. xxxi 


K AJiOWALA Pass, lignite in, i. 15, 
33 

Kankar of Nile, ii. 635 

— India, ii. 672, 640 

Kaiip on Fossil Rhinoceros, ii. 316 

Kent’s Hole. See Cave 

KheeriPass, i. 15 

King, Itcv'. S. W. Museum 

Kirkdale Cavern. St ‘0 Cave 

Koala. Sue Phascolarctus 

Kreiidi. Sec Cave 

Kustora, i. 579 


L AGO di Como, ii. 667 

Garda, ii. 657 

Lugano, ii. 667 

— Maggiun*, ii. 667 
Lagomys fossil in T>rixham Cave, ii. 
497, *53 4 

Lakes, ahscncc* of in Himalayahs, i. 
xxxi ; ii. 619 

Lake-hasins, mode of fonuation, ii. 648, 
660 

Lakes of Lombardy, ii. 649, 666 
Lii Madeloin(‘. See Cave 
LanicHil)ranchiata Sewalik, i. 389 
Lartet, Cavcrcsearclies, ii.626; on Mam- 
malia of GLacial period, ii. 490 
Ljingerie-Easse. See Cave 
— Haute. See Cave 
I^urillard on Fossil Rhinoceros, ii. 317, 
320 

Lawford Rhinoceros, ii. 318, 400 
Layton, R(‘v. J. See Museum 
Leeds. St'C Museum 
Le Moustier. See Care 
Leptorhynchus crussidens, i. 297, 366, 
566 

— Gangetieus i. 344, 367, 555 
— Leptodus, i. 356, 656 
Lt'iuis cuniculiiH, ii. 497, 625, 566 
— timidus, ii. 626, 566 
Le Piiy. See Museum 
Los Eyzies. See Cave 
Lightning Bones of Tibet, i. 5, 174 
Lignite in Sewaliks, i. 16, 17, 23, 560 
Limestone in Himalayahs, i. 13 
Litorina, species of in Gower Caves, ii. 
504, 531 

Long Hole. See Cave 
Loxodon,'i. 20, 477; ii. 10, 88 
Lush, fossils from Perim Island, i. 5 
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LUT 

Lutra, dentition of, i. 332 

— Indiea, i. 337 

— Palaeindica, i. 331, 552 

— vulgaris fossil in Gower, ii. 525 
Lyoll, Sir C., opinion on Cave Fauna, 

li, 587 

Lyons. See Musmm 
Lyons Rhinoceros, ii. 369 

M ACCAGNONE. Soo Cam 

Machairodus. See Drejianodon 
Maidstone. See Museum 
Malaga Rhinoceros, ii. 310, 360 
Malta Caves. See Cave 
— Dormouse. See Mijoxus 
— Elephant. See Elephas Mehtcnsis 
— fonnor connection by land with Sicily 
and Africa, ii. 553 

Mammoth. See Khphas primgenhts 
Marcel de S(‘rres on I'os&il Rhinoceros, 
ii.3l5, 319 
Markhor Goat. i. 580 
Marmot of Tibet, i. 583 
Marten of Cashmecr, i. 582 
Maslxidons, classification, i. 20, 87 ; ii. 
11,14 

— dentition, i. 87 ; ii. 5 
— distinction from Elephant, i. GS, 70 ; 
ii. 5, IG 

— division into Trilophodon and Tclra- 
lophodon, first proposed by Dr. Fal- 
coner, ii. 216 

— fossil in America, ii. 74 

Britain, ii. 1 

Europe, ii. 20 

Burmah, i. 59 ; ii. 85 

Bcrim Island, i. 402, 470 

Sewaliks, i. 20, 43 

Val d’Arno, ii. 47 

— geological age, ii. 45 
— plurality of fossil species, i. 45 
— structure of tooth, i. 70 ; ii. 5 
— subdivisions, i. 20, 87 ; ii. 1 1 
— transition into Elo])liaiit, i. 2G ; ii. 18 
Mastodon Andium, i. 99 ; ii. 1 1, 15 

cement on teeth, i. 58, 81 

cranium, i. 473 

lower jaw, i. 99, 4G6, 473 

toeth,'i.99, 466, 473; ii. 8 

— angustidens, i. 89 ; ii. 14, 21 

different forms included under, ii. 

26 

geological ago, ii. 45 

in Winterthur Museum, ii. 73 

— — in Zurich Museum, ii. 68 

lower jaw, ii. 42 

restriction to Simorro form, ii. 21, 

26 

ridge-formula, i. 98 

skeleton, ii. 45 

teeth, i. 89, 472 ; ii. 22 

— Arvemensis, ii. 14, 26 


MAS 

Mastodon Arvemensis associated fauna 
ii. 47, 50 

discovoi^ of, i. 69 

geological ag(', ii. 46 

localities in Britain, ii. 49 

lower jaw, ii. 42, 126 

— — ridge-formula, ii. 39 

skeleton, ii. 45 

teeth, i. 467 ; ii. 28 

upiior jaw, i. 467 

— Australis, i. 64, 105 ; ii. 14, 271 

— B(^rsoni, ii. 12, 14, 71 

— brevirostre, ii. 15, 32 

— Elopliantoides, i. 40, 59, 74, 82, 129, 
461 ; ii. 9, 83, 85. Sec ElcphasCliftii, 
E. insig7iis, and Mast, latulms 

— Gaujaci, ii. 24 

— gigautcus, i. 65, 407 

— ITumholdtii, ii. 14 

— intermedins, i. 64 

— latidcns i. 40, 59, 402 ; ii. 14 

lower jaw, i. 120, 463 

palate, i. 118, 463 

section of teeth, i. 83, 424 

teeth, i. 119, 123, 463, 471 

— longirostris, i. 59, 107; ii. 14, 23 
geological ago, ii. 45 

lower jaw, i. 466, 472; ii. 41 

skeleton, ii. 45 

teeth, i. 107, 468, 472 

— maximus, i. 55 

— minutus, i. 57 

— mirificus, ii. 229 

— Ohioticus, i. 56, 84, 87, 421 ; ii. 14 
calcaneum, i. 493 

cranium, i. 476 ; ii. 6 

diM'overy of, i. 55 

lower jaw, i. 466 ; ii. 6 

palate, i. 474 ; ii. 6 

ridge- formula, ii. 176 

section of teeth, i. 84 

teeth, i. 87, 466, 474 ; ii. 6 

tusks, ii. 6 

— Paiidioiiis, i. 124; ii. 12, 14, and 
Plate xxxiv. of vol. i. 

— Perimensis, i. 122, 410 ; ii. 12, 14 
cranium, i. 470 

lower jaw, i. 122, 464 

paint i. 464 

teeth, i. 122, 472 

— Podolicus, i. 61 

— Pyremiieus, ii. 14 

— Simorrense, ii, 24 

— Sivalcnsis, i. 83, 117, 127; ii. 14, 
25, 29, 44, 81, 87 

cranium, i. 128, 464, 467, 471 

lowiT jaw, i. 464, 467, 471 

ridge-Wmula, ii. 88, 176 

section of teeth, i. 83, 425 

tooth, i. 117, 465 ; li. 44 

upper jaw, i. 117, 465 

— Tapiroides, i. 67, 103 ; ii. 14 
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MAS 

Mastodon Tapiroides of Nicolaieff, ii. 
66 

— Tnricensis, i. 63 

— Vellavus, ii. 20 

— Vialettii, ii. 20 
Mautort gravel-pits, ii. 612 
McEnery’s Plates of Kent’s Hole Fos- 
sils, ii. 177. 460, 489 

Mecistops Bonnet tii, i. 356 ; ii. 483 
Megaloohelys Sivalensis, i. 369 
Megantert*on, See Drcyanodon 
Melania corrugata, i. 389 
thiarella, i. 389 
Melos Taxus, fossil, ii. 525 
Mendip Caverns. Sec Cave 
Meiy’copotamus, characters of teeth, i. 
138, 608 

— derivation of term, i. 138 

— from Attoek, i. 416 

— from Bumiah, i. 147 

— from Sewaliks, i. 21, 138, 146, 503 

— relation to Antbrneotlierium, i. 608 

— dissimilis, i. 21, 138, 146, 416, 503, 
506 ; ii. 406 

var. major, i. 505 

minor, i. 507 

— namiB, i. 416 ; ii, 407 
Metacarpal l)ones of Prohoseidea, i. 487 
Metatarsal hones of Prc'hobcidea, i. 495 
Mewblado Bay, raised heaeh of, ii. 601 
Miorolestes antiquus, ii, 414, 416 
Milan. See Museum 

Minehin Hole. See Cave 
Mollusca from Ganges deposits, ii. 640, 
644 

Gower Caves, ii. 504, 520, 525, 

631 

Italian fluvio-lacnstrino deposits, 

ii. 191 

Maceagnone Cave, ii. 560 

>rile deposits, ii. 636 

Scwalik hills, i. 23, 26, 389 

Monitor, Scwalil^ i. PI. xxxii. 

Monkeys, fossil in Sewaliks, i. 292 

— astralagus, i. 293 ; ii. 578 

— canine, i. «304, 3C8 ; ii. 678 

— lower jaw, i. 300 

— upper jaw, i. 298 
Monrpolli(‘r Khinoccros, ii. 368 
Moo/tttgh Mountains, visit to, i. 570 ; ii. 

618 

Mosehus aquaticus, separation of meta- 
carpal hones in, i. 196 
Moulm-Quignon Deposits, opinions as to 
age, ii. 623 

flint-implements, ii. 605 

— — human ,]aw, ii. 613 

verdict on i. xlvii; ii. 621 

Mukna Elephant, i. 477 ; ii. 258 
Mule between Yak and Cow, i. 681 
Mus, fossil of Sewaliks, i. 23 

— rattus fossil in Gibniltar, ii. 566 


MUS 

Museums and CoUections^ description of 
Specimens. 

Museum, Aberdeen, i. 213, 623 

— Arezzo, ii. 173, 379 

— Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, i. 109, 117, 
142, 169, 186, 206,245,273,281,367, 
381, 612 

— Belfast, ii. 482 

— Bologna, ii. 363, 478 

— Bristol, ii. 178, 179, 349 

— British, almost all the speeimens 
described in vol. i., as figured in 
the ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ i. 
329 ;ii. 160, 161, 162, 177, 178, 222, 
228, 247, 336, 370, 463, 456, 467, 
461, 478, &c. 

— Cambridge, ii. 162, 169, 170, 174, 
182, 183 

— Cant(*rbury, i. 100 ; ii. 177 

— Cautley. See vol. i. passim 

— Chichester, ii. 181, 184, 187 

— Christy, ii. 631 

— Colchester, i. 62 ; ii. 178 

— College of Surgeons, ii. 150, 153, 155, 
160, 163, 169, 171, 220, 262, 302, 337, 
353,445, 461, ho. 

— Darmstadt,!. 222; ii. 166,172,173,175 

— Due de Luyn(‘S, ii. 195 

— Duekworth, i. 409 

— Ewer, i. 320, and Plates F. A. S. 

— Fiteh, ii. 33,36, 347, 355 

— Florence, ii. 109, 143, 144, 355, 3?9, 
465, 481 

— Frazer, Plates F. A. S. 

— Fulljames, i. 391, and Plates F. A. S. 

— Geneva, ii. 226 

— Geological Society, i. 391 ; ii. 171, 
178, 180, 183, 185, 459, 564 

— (iranth,OTi, Mr., ii. 172, 401., 478 

— Gunn, Rev. J., ii. 99, 128, 129, 140, 
142, 143, 174, 175, 180, 182, 345, 
349, 355, 398, 471, 476, 479, 6;c. 

— Imola, ii. 394 

— India House, i. F. A. S. ; ii. 149 

— Ipswich, ii. 155, 183 

— King, Kev. S. W., ii. 164, 467, 479 

— King’s College, J.<oudon, ii. 140, 
152, 161 

— I^Jiyton, Rev. .T.,ii. 345 

— Leeds, ii. 403 

— Le Piiy, ii. 367, 399, 402, 479 

— Lyons, ii. 369 

— Maidstone, ii. 402 

— Milan, ii. 101, 1J3, 193, 381 

— Montpellier, ii. 368 

— Munich, i. 223 

— Naples, ii. 1 82 

— Newsted, Mr., ii. 174, 457 

— Nice, ii. 370, 466 

— Norwich, ii. 131, 144, 188, 466, 467 

— Oldham, i, 147, 414 ; ii. 5 

— Oxford, ii. 179, 354, 460, 470 
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MUS 

Mufioum, Paris, ii. 479 

— Pisa, ii. 369, 394 

— Practical G^eology, ii. 169, 183 

— Prestwich, ii. 165, 169, 478 

— Borne, ii. 102, 170, 173. 175, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 371, 376, 478 

— Saffron Walden, ii. 178, 184, 265, 402 

— Spurrell, Mr., ii. 398, 401, 457, 478 

— Stuttgart, ii. 398, 401 

— Swansea, ii. 325, 349 

— Swayne, ii. 175 

— Syracuse, ii. 182, 188 

— Taunton, ii. 159, 161, 167, 172, 177, 
179, 180, 452, 465 

— Turin, ii. 162, 172, 173, 187, 192, 380 

— Verona, ii. 478 

— Vicenza, ii. 397 

— Winterthur, ii. 73 

— Wyatt, ii. 478 

— York, ii. 176, 457 

— Zurich, ii. 68, 71, 173 
Musk Door, description of, i. 579 
Mustehi of Cashmeer, i. 582 
Mustelid.'e, Sewalik, i. 23, 331 
Myoxus Melitensis, ii. 300, 306, 308 
Mythology, Indian, i, 1, 297, 367, 377 ; 

li. 574 

AHXJN, Possils at, i. xxviii, 36 
Naraa<licus, derivation, i. 435 
Naples. See Mmcnm 
Ncrbiidda, discovery of l^ossils, i. 5 

— fonnation, Pliocono, i. 21 ; ii. 577, 
612, 646 

— fossil Bear, i. 321 

Bovid.'JD, i. 281, 545 ; ii. 642 

Elephant, i. 115, 435, 406; ii. 14, 

642 

Elcphas insignis, i. 496 ; ii. 643 

Fauna, i. 21 ; ii. 577, 6 42 

Hippopotamus, i. 498 ; ii. 642 

Vertebra, i. 418 

— Valley, physical characters of, i. 8 
Nest i, discovery of Elcphas niondionalis, 

i.53 ; ii. 80, 101 

— on fossils of Val d’Arno, i. 53 ; ii. 80 
Newsted. See Museum 

Nice. See Cave and Museum 
NicolaiefF Mastodon, ii. 65 
Nile deposits, analogy to those of the 
Ganges, ii. 637 

fossil mammalia in, ii. 633 

human remains in? ii. C35 

mollusea in, ii, 636 

Niti Pass, geological formation, i. 175 
Fossils, i. 174, 530 

— — Fossil Bhinoeoros, i. 177, 517 
Norfolk Coast Fossil.s, ii. 199, 472, &:c. 
Norwich Crag, geological ago, ii. 64 
Elephant, i. 444 ; ii. 129, 204 

— — Mastodon, i. 467 ; ii. 26 
Bhinoceros, ii. 310, 345, 347 


PIO 

Norwich Crag. See Museum 
Northampton Bhinoceros, ii. 310, 361 
North Hill Tor. See Cam 

O LDHAM, Indian Fossils. See Mu- 
seum 

Orest on. See Cave 
Otters, Fossil, i. 331, 352 
Owen on dentition of Proboscidea, i. 61 ; 
ii. 38 

Distinction between Elephant and 

Mastodon, i. 67 

Elephas moridionalis, ii. 139 

Fossil Elephants, i. 44, 62 ; ii. 

3, 79 

Mastodon of Crag, ii. 3 

Plagiaulax, ii. 431 

Rhinoceros Icptorhinus, ii. 317, 

320 

Oxford. See Museum 

P AL.EOTHEBIUM among Sewalik 
Fossils? i. 25, 204 
Paludina Bengalonsis, i. 389 
— unieolor, i. 389 
Paviland. See 6V;rc 
Paviland ‘ Bed Lady,’ ii. 522 
Poctonibranehiata, Sewalik, i. 389 
Pc'drara. S<'o Cave 
Pelvis of Eleph. moridionalis, ii. 142 
— E. priniigeiiius, ii. 175 
Pelvis of Proboseidea, i. 490 
PentaJopliodon, i. 108 ; ii. 9, 86 
Pepper Miss, Perim Island Fossils, i. 
404, 461, 466 

Perim Island, discovery of fossils in, 
i. 5, 39o 

Fos*?!! Antelope, i. 410 

Bramathorium,i. 399,410,545 

Crocodiles, i. 409, 410 

Door, i. 410 

Dinotherium, i. 396 

Giraffe, i. 207, 391, 398 

llip])()potamuB, i. 391, 410 

Mastodon, i. 122, 391, 402, 

410 

Rhinoceros, i. 121, 391, 410, 

517 

Sus nysudricus, i. 402, 513 

Fossils, i. 5, 391, 404, 409, 410, 

464, 406 

situation, i. 392 

Strut. i. 393 

PhacoclKcrus, dentition of, i. 86; ii. 38 
Phalanges of Proboscidea, i. 487, 495 
Plmscolarctus cincreus, dentition of, ii. 
436, 448 

Phillips, opinion as to age of Cave Fauna, 
ii. 587 

Phocfcua Cortosii, ii. 61 
Pignauo Skeleton, ii. 187 
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PIS 

Pisa. See Museum 
Plagiaulax Bocklesii, ii. 410 

— dentition of, ii. 411 

— derivation of term, ii. 410 

— disputed affinity, ii. 430 

— lower jaws, ii. 416 

— memoirs on, ii. 408, 430 

— minor, ii. 410 
Planorbis, Sewalik, i. 389 

Plates, description of, in ‘ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis,’ i. 421 

— in tooth of Proboscidea, ii. 143 
Pliocene period, climate of, ii. 207 
division into old and now unten- 
able, ii. 205 

— species of Khinocoros, ii. 309 
Pomel on Fossil Ilhinoeoros, ii. 318, 320 
Ponzi’s collection. See Muscvm of Rome 
Prangos Grass, description of, i. 5G8 
Pre- and Post-Glacial Eras of Phillips, 

ii. 587 

Prestwich on Primeval Man, ii. 570 

— Kaised beach of Mowsl.-ide, ii. 536 

— On Valley of Somme, ii. 598 

— Kesearclie.s on Quaternary sand.s and 
^travels, ii. 584, 590. Soo Museum 

Primeval Man and his Cotumporaries, 
ii. 570 

Works of Art by, ii. 626 

Proboscidea, Classification of, i. 476; ii. 
11, 14 

— bonos of extremities, i. 486 

— crania, i. 475 

— development of toeth in, i. 69 

— diversity of opinion us to fossil forms, 
i. 44 

— pjcneric distinctions and nomen- 
clature, ii. 4 

— history of fossil forms, i. 47 

— number of fossil compared with 
existing species, i. 24 

— S ^walik, i. 20, 43 

— structure of teeth, i. 70 ; ii. 143 

— Teeth. See Ele}}ha8 and Mastodon 

— Tusks, i. 474 

— Vertebne, i. 478 

Priiner-Bey on human jaw of Moulin- 
Quignon, ii. 604 
Pulmonifera, Sewalik, i. 389 
Ihirbeck fossils, ii. 408, 409 
Putorius ermineus, ii. 525 

— vulgaris, ii. 497, 525 

Q UADIIUMANA, Fossil, correction of 
publisluid statements concerning, 
i. 309 

— Fossil of Sewaliks, i. 23, 293 ; ii. 
678. See Monkey 

Quaternary deposits, importance of as 
regards Antiquity of Man, ii. 681 
Quatrefages, on human jaw of Moulin- 
Quignon, ii. 603 


RHI 

ADIUS of Proboscidea, i. 482, 483 
Ratel, Sewalik, i. 339 
Ilavenscliff. See Cave 
Red Crag, Elo])hant of, ii. 206 

Fossils of, ii. 54 

Geological age of, ii. 64 

Mast(^on of, ii. 53 

Rod Lady of Paviland, ii. 622 
Rein Deer. See Cerms Taraixdus 

Carvings on fossil horns of, ii. 629 

Reptilia, Sewalik, i. 23, 344, 359, 382, 
655 

Rhinoceros, classification of Pliocene and 
Post -Pliocene fossil species, ii. 309 

— antiquitatis, reasons for preferring 
this name to R. tichorhinus, ii. 311 

associated fauna, ii. 310, 625, 542 

characters of, ii. 309, 399 

d<‘nlition of, i. 399 

localities of^, i. 309, 399, 425, 

494, 525, &c. 

notes on, i. 309, 310, 399 

— Aymardi, ii. 49, 318, 320 

— bicornis, ii. 328, 334, 335, 403 

— bracliypus, ii. 361 

— camus, ii. 403 

— elatus, ii. 309, 315 

— eriques, i. 413 

— Etruscus, ii. 309, 354 

— — absence of in Cave fauna, ii. 635 

asHociatid fauna, ii. 288, 310 

astragalus, ii. 367 

calcammm, ii. 367 

characters of, ii. 309 

cranium, ii. 355, 359, 303 

dentition of, ii. 354, 364 

discovery of, ii. 310, 345, 354 

femur, ii. 367, 555 

fibula, ii. 366, 367 

humerus, ii. 366, 390 

localities, ii. 310, 348, 354, 566 

lower jaw, ii. 315, 359, 367 

notes on, ii. 354 

phalanges, ii. 367 

tibia, ii. 345, 366, 367 

— Goldfussi, ii. 361 

— hemitcechus, ii. 309, 311 

a.ss(>ciated fauna, ii. 310 

cranium, ii. 323, 350, 357 

dentition of, ii. 324, 349 

discovery of, ii. 322 

■ derivation of specific name, ii. 
312 

■ femur, ii. 353 

fibula, ii. 566 

humerus, ii. 566 

localities, ii. 310, 317, 325, 340, 

349, 350, 351, 352, 497, 542, 566 

lower jaw, ii. 340, 352 

memoir on, ii. 311 

skeleton, ii. 353 

tibia, ii. 353 
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RIII 

Ehinoceros incisivus, ii. 316, 320, 361 

— Keitloa, ii. 402 

— Kirchborgense, ii. 316, 320, 398 

— leptorhinus, ii. 309, 310, 368 

associated fauna, ii. 113, 288 

cranium, ii. 369, 381 

Cuviors, ii. 113, 310 

dentition, ii. 370, 382, 395 

humerus, ii. 390 

localities, ii. 310, 368, 398, 665 

lower jaw, ii. 368, 380, 392, 393, 

397 

metacarpus, ii. 390 

notes on, ii. 368 

radius, ii. 397, 399 

scapula, ii. 390 

ulna, ii. 390 

vertebra, ii. 390 

— Lunollonsis, ii. 309 

— megtirhinus, ii. 309, 310, 319, 328. 
See li, leptorhinus 

— Morckii, ii. 309, 316, 320, 398, 399 

— mesotropus, ii. 309 

— Monspessulanus, ii. 315, 319 

— Pallassii, ii. 311 

— Pala4ndicus, i. 157, 614, 615 

— Porimenbis, i. 157, 171, 391, 410, 
617 

— plutyrhinus, i. 157, 513 

— pleui’oceros, ii. 361 

— priscus, ii. 351, 390 

— pretichorhinus, ii. 319, 320 

— Schleiormachori, ii. 66, 320, 324 

— Sivalen&ifi, i. 157, 514 

— Simorronsis, ii. 361 

— Soiidaicus, i. 516 

— ticliorhinus. See Ii. avtiquitatis 

— unicornis, ii. 334 

— Fossil of Ava, i. 172, 413 

Pritibh Bono Caves, ii. 310, 489, 

536 

Brixham, ii. 494, 497 

Cefn, ii. 542 

— — Clacton, ii. 310, 317, 351 

Cortesi, ii. 113, 310, 313, 381 

Crag, ii. 66, 345 

Duixlham Down, ii. 349 

Filippi, ii. 320 

Folkestone, ii. 566 

Foroht-Bi‘d, ii. 344, 398 

Gibraltar, ii. 655 

Gower, ii. 400, 425, 625 

India, i. 21 

Malaga, ii. 310, 360 

Nerbudda, ii. 519 

Niti Pass, i. 173, 177, 617 

Norfolk Coast, ii. 310, 347, 365 

Northampton, ii. 310, 361 

Perim Island, i. 171, 517 

Scinde, i. 172 

Sowaliks, i. 21 

Tibet, i. 173, 177, 517 
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Ehinoceros Fossil of Val d'Amo, ii. 1 13 
310, 347, 356 
Ehynchotherium, ii. 76 
Eice Paper Plant, description of, i. Ivi 
Eidge-formula of Dinothorium, ii. 176 

Elcphas Africanus, ii. 89 

antiquus, ii. 176 

Cliftii, ii. 85 

Columbi, ii. 227 

Indicus, ii. 10, 150, 167, 176, 

260 

insignis, ii. 86, 176 

Melitensis, ii. 298 

meridionalis, ii. 118, 176 

planifrons, ii. 91 

primigouius, ii. 119, 163, 175, 

176, 236 

— — Mastodon angustidens, i. 98 

Arvernensis, ii. 39, 176 

Ohioticus, ii. 176 

Sivalensis, ii. 88,176 

llidgcs in teeth of Proboscidca, ii. 143 
Tlocco Eosso. See Cave 
Eodentia Fossil of Sewaliks, i. 23 
liome. See Museum 

S AFFEON WAI.DEN. See Museum 
Saint Gilles Gravel Pits, ii. 612 
Salt range at Kohat, i. 660 
San Ciro. Sec Cave 
San T(*odoro. Sec Cave 
Sandstone, clastic, i. 420 
— of Sewaliks, i. 16, 32, 38 
Saursechmodon from Purbeck, ii. 410 
Scapula of Proboscidea, i. 482 
Schistb argillaceous in Himalayahs,!. 13 
Schlcgel, views as to plurality of Indian 
Elephant, ii. 255 
Scinde, fossil Mastodon, i. 124 

Rhinoceros, i. 172 

Scw.alik, derivation of term, i. 6, 31 
— Fauna cliniatal, inferences from, i. 28 
— - extent and peculiarities of, i. 19, 
21, 24, 27; ii. 577 

geological inferences from, i. 28 

mixing of extinct and existing 

species in, i. 25, 356, 388 ; ii. 674 

of mioceno ago, i. 21 ; ii. 677, 

639, 642 

— formation between Punjab and Cash - 
moer, i. 673 

extension to Eawul Pindeo, i. 

568 

— fossil Antilopidfie, i. 281, 665 

Aves, i. 23, 564 

Bovidse, i. 280, 645, 664 

Camelidae, i. 227, 530 

Camelopardalis, i. 197, 543 

— — Canis, i. 339, 343, 653 

Carnivora, i. 339, 648, 563 

— — Cervidffi, i. 281, 665 
— — Crocodilia, i. 344, 655 
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Sewalik fossil Elephas, i. 48, 109, 425 

— — Enhvdriodon, i. 331, 652 

Eqmdfie, i. 1 86, 624 

Felis, i. 315, 339, 343, 548 

— — Hippopotamus, i. 130, 142, 497 

— — Hyaena, i. 339, 843, 548 
Lutra, i. 331, 562 

Mastodon, i. 43, 117, 126, 464 

— — Mollusca, i. 23, 26, 389 

— — Monitor, i. Plate xxxii. 

Mustelidae, i. 331 

— — Proboscidea, i. 43 

Quadrumana, i. 292 ; ii. 678 

— — Eej^tilia, i. 344, 359, 556 

Rhinoceros, i. 167, 613 

Sivatherium, i. 247, 537, 544 

— — Suidae, i. 22, 415, 608 

Toitoises, i. 359, 382, 556 

Ursus, i. 321, 661 

— fossils, discovery of, i. xxvii, 5 
in marl, i. 36 

in sandstone, i. xli, 38 

— — number and peculiarities, i. 19, 
21, 24, 27 ; ii 577 

— Hills, geological structure of, i. 12, 
16, 19, 32 

mode of formation, i. 8, 28 

physical characters, i. 7, 1 4, 30 

— — range and extent, i. 7, 30 
section of, i. 19 

— marl, i. 34 

— sandstone, i. 15, 32 

— strata of miocene age, i. 21 ; ii. 677, 
639, 642 

no human remains in, i. 26 

Sicily. See Cave 

— former connection with Africa and 
Malta, i. 652, 696 

Sivatherium gigantoum, i. 247, 537, 544 
Smilodon, ii. 457 

Somme, Valley of, ii. 670, 583, 597 
Southwold, fossils of, ii. 181 
Spermophilus concolor, ii. 463 

— erythrogenoides, ii. 452 

— erythrogenys, ii. 463 

— Eversmanii, ii. 463 

— fossil trom Mendip hills, ii. 452 
Salisbury, ii. 453 

Spilsbury, discovery of Nerbudda fos- 
sils, i. 5 

Spritsail-Tor. See Cave 
SpurrelL See Museum 
Stegodon, i. 20, 476 ; ii. 9, 82 
Stenocoronine molars, ii. 83, 146 
Stuttgart. See Museum 
Suffolk Crag, its geological age, ii. 64 

— — fossils of, ii. 66 
Suidse fossil of the Crag, ii. 67 

Perim Island, i. 402, 613 

Sewalik, i. 22, 415, 608 

Sus, fossil from Folkestone, ii. 668 
Gibraltar, ii. 656 


URS 

Sus, giganteus, i. 508, 510 

— Hysudricus, i. 402, 510, 613 

— pusillus, i. 415 

— Scrofa, i. 509 ; ii. 626 

— Sivalensis, i. 509 
Swansea. See Museum 
Swayne. See Museum 
Syracuse. See Museum 


T apir, fossil of Crag, ii. 65, 66 

Tarsal bones of Proboscidea, i. 492 
Taunton. See Museum 
Tea, cultivation introduced into Hima- 
layahs, i. xxx 

Teak forests of Tenasserim, report on, 
i. Ivi 

Teeth, constituent parts of in Probos- 
cidea, i. 70 
Tehr Goat, i. 680 

Testudo elephantopus, dimensions of, i. 
363 

— Sewalik, i. 381 
Tetracaulodon, discussion on, i. 62 
Tetraconodon magnum, i. 149 
Tetralophodon, i. 20, 106, 476; ii. 7 
Tetraprotodon, i. 21, 140, 497 ; ii. 406, 
406 

Thames Valley, deposits, ii. 682. See 
Grays Thurrock 
Thylaeinus, lower jaw, ii. 447 
Thylacoleo camifex, dentition of, ii. 437 
Tibet, expedition to, i. 657 
— fossil bones from, i. 179 
Tibetian Haro, i. 682 
— Marmot, i. 583 
Tibia of Proboscidea, i. 491 
Tiger. See Fdis 
Timli Pass, fossils of, i. 16 
Tortoise gigantic. See Colossochelys 
Atlas 

Tortoises, Sewalik, f. 359, 382 
Transitional Mastodons, i. 68, 74 
Triconodon from Pnrbeck, ii. 409 
Trilophodon, i. 20, 87, 476 ; ii. 7 
Trimmer, Jos., on Cave-era, ii. 588 
Trionyx fossil from Burmah, i. 413 

Sewalik, i. 23, 36, 39, 566 

Trotter, fossils from Attock, i. 414 
Tusks of Proboscidea, i. 474 ; ii. 188 
Typhlodon, i. 23 


LNA of Proboscidea, i. 482, 483 
Unio favidens, i. 389 

— marginalia, i. 389 
Ursitaxus Sivalensis, i. 339 
Ursus Arctos, ii. 468, 525 

— Arvemensis, ii. 68 

— ferox, ii. 468 

— Isabellinus, ii. 468 

— maritimus, ii. 468 
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Ursus Namadicus, i. 321, 652 
riscus, ii. 466 626 
ivalrnsis, i. 331, 661 

— spelteus, ii. 466, 469, 496, 525, 642, 
548 

— notes on, ii. 466 

— fossil from Bacton, ii. 469 
Brixham, ii. 496 

— — Cofn, ii. 642 
Cromer, ii. 466 

— — Deborah’s Den, ii. 467 

— — Gibraltar, ii. 656 

Gower, ii. 625 

Kent’s Hole, ii. 469 

— — Maccagnone, ii. 548 

Nerbndda, i. 321, 652 

Nice, ii. 466 

Sewaliks, i. 321, 651 

— ' — South America, i. 329 
Urtica frutesoons, fibre of, i. Ivi 


y AL D’AENO, fossil Elephant, i. 
446 ;ii. 104 

— — — Fauna, ii. 189 
— — Hippopotamus, ii. 635 
— — Mastodon, ii. 47 

Rhinoceros, Ii. 310, 345, 347 

Valliculae in teeth of Proboscidea, ii. 
143 


ZUR 

VaranuB Sivalensis, i. Plate xxxii. 
Vertebrae of Elephas Africanus, ii. 267 

— Elephas Indicus, ii. 267 
Elephas Melitensis, ii. 251, 302 

»— Hippopotamus, i. 603 

— Proboscidea, i. 478 
Vicenza. See Museum 
Volcanic tract in Cashmeer, i. 667 


ALKER’S, Dr. H., drawing of An- 
toletherium, i. 416 
Water-Elephant of India, ii. 680 
Winterthur. See Museum 
Wolf. See Canis 

Wood’s, Col., researches on Gower Caves, 
ii. 498 

Wookey Hole. See Cave 


Y ak, Mule between it and Cow, i. 681 
York. See Museum 


Z EBBUG Fossils. See Cave 

Zoology of Cashmeer, notes on, i. 
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India, i. 687 

Tibet, i. 681 

Zurich. See Museum 



THE END. 
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